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SmwnMtnitiil  f»r  1873. 

Babxaxd'b  AmncAM  Joitbmii.  or  EoiiCATHm  fob  18TS  wil]  bs  mialed 
in  quuterlj  Numben  (99,  SO,  81,  89,  NaUoiwI  Seriw,  74,  7D,  70,  77,  En- 
tin  8ene*\  each  vith  ui  aTerage  of  S96  p*ges,  on  the  ISth  of  lUrcfa, 
Jane,  September,  and  Deoember,  on  receipt  of  $1.26  per  number,  or 
11.00  for  tbe  four  ntimbeT«,'p«7sble  in  adrMwe.  The  Volume  Vllt,  Na- 
tional Series  (XXIT  Entirt  Seriet),  will  be  sent  hj  expreea,  or  mail,  •■ 
may  be  ipeciBed  io  the  order,  for  (4.60  in  cloth  biadiog,  or  $S.SO  in 
hair  goat  This  Volume  (for  1878)  will  contun  a  Gekeul  Ihdix  to  the 
principal  sutyects  in  the  Historj,  Biography,  SjatemB,  InstitutionB,  Prin- 
dplea,  and  Uethods  of  Education  contained  in  the  preTions  Volumes 
(I-XXIV) ;  with  Special  Indices  to  such  geparat*  Treatisea  aa  bare  been 
made  up  out  of  this  publication.  The  Number  contuning  the  Oeneiml 
Index  will  be  wld  separately:  price  (3.60. 

BT"  AU  eommunicaUoM  ratating  to  tht  Joubnal,  or  other  ptMiea- 
Uoni  <tf  ^  Miter,  can  be  addressed  to 
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P.  0.  Box  "  0,"  Bar^vfd,  Conr^ 
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PBEFATOKT  NOTK  TO  TOUWB  XXIT. 


With  thia  Tolonw  (Till,  of  ITatioiul  S«rie«,  ud  M  of  JHtttrv  3trim) 
the  NiUonal  Swim  of  tfa«  Aii>erie«a  JoutimI  oT  Bdocstloa,  commanoad 
in  1861,  will  close.  loduding  two  wipplenwiiUrr  TolamM  [ona  to 
Tolnme  IL  (IS  of  tha  Sntir*  Smim)  and  tb«  otbor  to  Tolama  TIL 
(38  of  the  Sntirt  Seriti)  ].  wbicb  are  deTotad  almMt  azohtaiTeljr  to  the 
Circnlan  and  Beports  of  the  Uoitad  Stataa  Oommiiaioiiv  of  EducatiM^ 
not  iocluded  in  other  votumea,  tho  NAliooal  Sariaa  embraoca  lea 
Tolumea,  which  pnsent  a  mora  compnhenaiTO  anrrej  of  the  entire  field 
of  national  sjatemi  and  iDatitutinu  of  educatioo  in  all  countriea  ia 
which  schoola  for  Bcneral  or  qwcial  purpoaes  have  been  recogniaed  and 
administered  bj  law,  than  is  to  be  Ibund  In  theaame  nnmlMr  of  Toliimea 
in  anj  langoige,  bo  Ikr  as  we  know. 

We  hope  to  cloae  oar  editorial  labors  In  this  wide  and  intensting  field 
oi  educational  jonmalinn,  twgnn  with  the  Connecticnt  Commoa  School 
Journal  in  1888,  by  iMning  an  /ittanuXtMwI  Birim  itf  the  American 
Joamal  of  Education,  in  which  the  exirtlng  atatua  of  acfaools,  and  the 
problem  of  public  instroction  in  diSbrent  coantrica  wQI  be  diacnsHd 
bj  edncatora  and  taachera  prominent  in  tbdr  rtapectire  fields,  ftom 
tiirir  practical  famlliaritjr  with  principles  and  detaila,  and  comparifooB 
wiD  be  inititnted  between  the  schools,  methods,  and  statistics  of 
(he  different  sjstems  for  the  general  adnncement  of  human  culture 
ereTTwhere,  The.  terms  of  thia  series  wU  be  set  forth  at  the  cloae  of 
this  Tolume.* 

HBMRT  BASMASD. 

HAnom,  ConL,  Haixh  IS,  1878. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTBUCTIOW. 


Ih  the  Airther  prOBecntion  of  k  comprehensive  gnirej  of  the 
educational  inatitntionB  of  different  countries  in  their  historical 
derelbpment  Mid  present  condition,  we  huve  reached  the  close  of 
onr  Btndies,  for  the  present,  in  the  dcpartueat  of  Snperior  Inatmo- 
tion — meaning  by  that  term  the  highest  formal  instruction 
recognized  in  the  ejRtem  of  pnblic  scTiooIs  in  eftch  State. 

To  the  individna]  thinkers,  to  the  diseoreries,  ti^estioas,  and 
inspirations  of  a  few  teachers,  to  the  ssgaeitj  of  the  insster-bnilden 
of  social  order,  acting  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
their  age  and  country,  does  society  owe  ifa  inpcrior  initmction ; 
and  in  the  luini,  motives,  methods,  and  institntions  of  such  men 
must  we  find  the  cine  of  its  progressive  development 

This  instruction,  so  br  as  it  is  systematized  in  different  conntries^ 
will  be  found  to  differ  in  the  o^nization  and  sdminiitration  of  the 
institutions  to  which  H  is  committed,  as  well  as  in  the  lubjeets  and 
methods,  by  which  it  is  given — according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
goTCmment  and  people,  by  wbom  and  for  wfaem  it  has  been  pro- 
Tided,and  the  state  of  the  elemmtary  and  secondary  schools  on  which, 
as  a  basis,  the  eoll^es  and  universities  of  the  oountry  must  rest 

In  every  eonntiy,  and  in  every  st^e  of  their  development, 
colleges  and  nniversitiss  have  owed  their  organisation  to  the  State, 
or  to  the  Church ;  and  to  the  latter  only  when  it  usurped,  or  at  least 
exercisod  the  fusetiona  of  the  former.  To  the  State,  in  its  supreme 
or  its  delegated  authority,  (either  of  mnnicipalities  ot  special  coi>- 
poratioDs  created  by  it),  or  to  the  Church,  when  associated  with  the 
State,  or  in  some  of  ita  many  denomi  national  orgaaintions,  hat 
their  administraUon  been  committed,  so  that  each  institution  reflects 
and  imparta  a  special  political  and  religions  character  and  influence. 
Rvm  this  general  stateiAent  should  be  exeepted  our  State  Univer- 
uties  and  Schools  of  Science  organized  on  the  basis  of  national 
land  grants,  and  a  few  Bnropean  instikutaan^  avowedly  liberal ;  but 
even  these  institntioUs  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  neatrat  in  tlw 
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political  Mid  religioiu  infliieDce,  &t  leut,  wbicb  their  profosBon 
OKert  on  the  stadsnU,  Settiog  the  State  institations  uide,  nearly 
all  the  colleges  were  chartered  witli  the  avoired  pnrpoae  of  Mcuring 
the  contribations,  endowmetits,  and  atndenta  from  particular  States, 
and  from  particular  religioas  denominations. 

The  subject  of  superior  iBstruotion,  in  its  eonneotion  with  the 
clerical,  legal,  and  medical  professions,  and  the  institationa  gener- 
ally classed  in  this  department  (the  collies  and  aniversities  of 
different  countries),  can  not  now  be  studied  without  reference  to  tba 
Tants  of  other  controlling  occupations  of  modem  society,  and  the 
institations  which  have  been  called  into  existence  to  meet  them — 
the  engineers  for  roadi,  bridges,  mines, '  the  designers  and  con- 
structors of  macbiueiy  by  which  the  forces  of  nature  are  made  to 
do  the  work  of  human  brains  and  human  mnscles  in  all  forms  of 
mannfactaring  and  mechanical  industry,  and  the  special  demands  of 
agrionltnre,  architecture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  the  poly- 
t£chnic,  technical,  and  apecial  schools,  which  are  the  creations  of  the 
present  century,  and  most  of  tbem  of  the  last  twenty -five  years. 
These  subject*  have  already  been  treated  with  considerable  fullness 
in  separate  chapters,  which  are  now  eml>odied  in  special  treatises.* 

To  the  thongbtful  study  of  the  history  and  present  condition  of 
institutions  deaigned  for  the  highest  culture  of  literature,  science, 
and  art,  in  different  countries,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
and  further  advancement  of  umilar  ins^tutions  in  our  own,  this 
volume  is  now  issued  as  a  contribution, 
•mvy  ■■<  ammdl 
I,  BnmwiO,  Huoni 
Lffipe-Bclilliaibiiil.  Lawnba 
MuMB.  (MailHiii.  PnMl*.  B«>,  Buoi.t.  BuM-Akankitt,  iwrC^iiif,  aui-lMiitiwn, 
fcw-WitiMt,  Willi**,  WortKDbni,«»dlb«  Hw  Cltfa^witb*  tiatnl  •omm.rj  of  ihe  Edo- 
ut'onal  Bjitasu  and  BlBilnM  IbrllH  olHiltsf  GwBuij.    SMpafH.    IViiH,tUO. 

(iwm  SoTlud.  Duatrk.  Nennj  mat  Bwitm,  tumim,  TiiA*7,  Oiwi^  I[il7,  Poniinl,  twi 

BoMMlift  laul  ItdMMtrial  JSAuiJm  I*  Aotrk.  Bid«,  Banrb,  Inawisk.  n«a  ClUi^ 
fluanr,  Hi—a.  Prunl*.  flBwr.  Bu«  PriBtfytMUi*,  Wsrtnhai,  FniH»,  Btlflni,  BoIIuhI, 
Dnnark,  Normf ,  flindn,  Buia.  SirilBriud,  lulj.    880  pifia.    fViu.  $$.90. 

Bfmitl  Inttnctim  fa  Oml  Brilmhi.  wM  (B  AppanJIi  conUiBlai  ad*elad  Chipun  THia 
>»  Kmfcn  1  BttfSe  «nJ  In*— fM  M»tMlu»  li  iilfcn  Elip»B  BMM  viUi  partiwlu  n«K- 
MM  U  Dniriv,  aid  Hjiliai  dT  Tnkiiol  Bohaok.    Pria.  tBOO. 

SEinmk  nd  TtUictl  Aulrultn  ia  t)u  UmUi  Suta  :  Rapnl  oT  Ot  CommMioB  at 
BdDoalloa  Ibr  iSn-S.    tUa 

JWUm  a^ari*  Mi  AHiW  iHtriMiM  te  tta  SetaWKiU  -trtfT  W*r^Lmmt  tmiBm, 
i.  nuM.  Pra-ifc  A-trta,  Ba«rU.  Hair.  Bwlt.«U«l,  ao-i-,  0"al  "Huia,  aad  (bt  UalUd 
Bum    MO  pafH.    Pi^a.  •"0.  ,  __  ,  , 

Jftrnd  BdmU.  md  Mr  AiJaaiiw.  fawfUWa.  —<  .^^f««<aa  M  F»Vtoriwl  TrmMut 
•W  fatfuainiat  ^  T>aebn  H  DifnUt  Cumurlm.    (la  |M«). 

adMlCWHi^JTMHu.    (lapna}. 
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SornHM  ImBUonoir:  Oontribntiona  to  On  EMary  of  tbe  UniTerv- 
tiM  of  Gerainj,  with  wa  account  of  th«  SysUraa  and  InrtitutionB  of 
Saperior  lastruction  in  oUiar  coaDtrie^  illfl  pagM.  tfiJfX  Repab- 
liabed  fixim  Btrutid's  AraericMi  Jonraal  of  BdncKtloii,  with  additJotiB. 
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Anion.  Lonli  n.  dnka  d*  Aiiton. 
Tietuu.  Arebdnks  BndolphlV. 
Oiangv.    BajnooudT. 

i;  Bvidalbwg.  ' 
9,  ColngncL 
I,  Erfhit. 
g,  CkroriL 

),  LciiMui.    PoH  Aleundar  T. 

»,  Ail,     Pop*  ilexiodsr  V, 

I,  Bt.  Andrews.    Popo  Bansdlnt  Xm. 

i,  Riwtock.    (8m  BuUow,  ITSO.) 

I,  Dole.     Joiued  to  Bawnton  inlttl. 

[)  Pnitien.    Pop«  Eugene  IT. 


S,  Cktanla  (lUT,  bf  BltdlUn  ndUmant). 
I,  Valenoe.    (8-  ItS»,  Orenaltla.) 


l,OffMi; 

I,  BOURM. 

i,  logoldaUill 


r.  to  Landahnt,  1801. 


1,  TrevM,  doMd  1T9S. 

I,  Bordeatut.    I«ni*  XI.  of  FrUM. 

i,  Copanbuen. 

S,  DdmU. 

r,  Tublnitai.    Oooitt  BbolmL 

7,  JlMHt. 
1,  Fuiu. 

S,  Vilendft(UK). 

1,  AlwU  of  HenuM. 

1,  Aberdeen,  KWa  CoUaga. 

8,  Toledo. 
~   Wittanberf,  Joined  to  AiBe  In  18U. 


I,  Havllla. 

I,  Frankfort  <.. 

BrMlaa  in  181 1. 


a  Oder;    Jotnad  ^ 

S|  St.  AndnwB  (new  ocdl^e  IBST),         ' 

lISuUuo.  ' 

I,  Bmb. 

B,  Stnabuni, 
»,  Nimei. 

(,  KoDissbtrir. 

B,  Rbalma.    HenirU. 
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Eatella. 
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I'SI,  Olmnti,  doaad  I8S*. 
1:B1,  Edlnbarg.     Junea  T 
I'lSK,  Wanbois. 
lUS,  TnoekBr. . 
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IHI,  Oaaabruck. 

iat,T>»ip(C. 

ItU,  Mniuur ;  tnuuftiTMl  to  Bcme  Id  1B18. 

ItUf'TvnMi.    (3m  li8»,  Off«D.) 

llU,IJiu. 

IMS,  Bunberg. 

IMO,  Abo ;  tran^SirMd  to  Bdainsftin  lUT. 

lUi,  Eerboni. 

lUB,  Dnisberg. 


IHS,  Laud. 
H7S,  ImwDTqck. 
1(78,  Uodgna  (11»). 


nOS,  Breilaii.    (St4  IKM,  Fnakfon.) 

ITIT,  MflJMkL 

VIT,  CukI,  It.  10  llvbnrr  1780. 

HIT  Toltdo. 

WIT,  Cerven. 

lTM,C(^Urt. 

ITtt,  Paii-en-Beun.     Louis  ZV. 

ITM,  man. 

nu,  FoliU,  eloMd  IBl*. 

ITS*,  Banooi. 


ITW,  Ku«o. 

17M,  MtUn. 

ITSS,  fUHuri  (1568). 

1789,  Stany.    LoaU  ZV.  of 

1TT8,0<iK>n(Mboalof  kr   - 

m?,  Pealh, 

1778,  Oima. 

1T8),  Lcnbarg. 


lo  Hnnich  in  ISM. 


I,  Londiliut ;  tr. 

ItKCt,  HOHOW. 

I8DS,  WUai. 
ISM,  Kvkov. 
1B<»,IUmii. 
1909,  Univeirity  of 
1^09,  Berlin. 
1811,  Cbrittluda. 
1-«13,  BudunM. 


1819,  BL  retetBbnn. 

IBiS,  Corfu.    (IodUd  Idacib). 

18£e,  Honich.     (8r*  180S,  LandshnL) 

ISST,  MuIiinETon,  (Ai^  in  ISM). 

1819,  Znricii. 

IBU,  Diirluun,  I3ST. 

IBU,  B«hie. 

IBU,  Bnl»«>. 

1838,  Oniveni^  of  London. 

1B1T,  Atliena. 

Ineen's  Uni*«r*it;,  beUnd. 


1885, ( 


I,  SinibDrg. 


The  ibova  llat  conulna  the  name*  of  MvanI  iiulitatloD*  clothed  with  the  privilege*  of  a 
nntTenlt;  (ShufHun  '(/tmralt)  whiah  nevar  atuined  a  high  or  permanent  reputalioD  for 
nqMiior  inatractioo,  and  aa  Hide  deaerre  the  dedgBarion,  ai  do  the  great  muK  of  onr 
Amerioan  ooUagea  and  oDlveititiea,  ao-callad  in  their  charters,  to  be  ranked  aniong  the 
bigheet  echools  of  national  cniltare.  Although  manj'  af  the  fkealtiai  of  [he  present 
nntTandty  orgaoiiation  of  France  are  located  at  the  eeaU  of  the  old  nnivenitiea  elaeed  in 
ITIO^  the  above  llat  does  not  (nelnde  all  tha  ptaoas  where,  at  leaat,  these  fhcultiea  are  now 
looted. 

Aeoording  to  this  Hit  tha  ^Ibraiit  States  of  Europe,  recogidiiiig  aa  such  aevsral  now 
n^ted,  eatabUshed  the  nnlventty  as  follows : 

1.  Itsly  in  the  year  )100,  (Bolema  and  Bologna).  S.  France  in  the  ynr  USD,  {Parit}. 
S.  Sogland  in  the  year  1101,  (Uiford).  i,  Spain  in  the  year  1939,  (Salaniance).  ti.  Port- 
««al  in  the  year  1979,  fCi^mbn).  *.  Amtria  in  tha  year  1818,  (Prague).  T.  Bwilieriand 
intheyearlSSa,  (Oeneva).  8.  Qarmany  in  the  year  1S88,  (Heidelberg).  9.  Scotland  In 
(heyesr  Mil,  (Sunt  Andrews).  10.  Belglam  in  the  year  lt2S,  (LouTaln).  11.  Hungary 
Id  the  year  IMS,  (Bods),  19.  Sweden  in  the  year  147T.  (UpeaU),  IS.  Denmark  In  the 
7«Mr  14TR,  (Copenfa^en).  14.  Poland  in  the  year  ISTO,  (Vilna).  IS.  Hollaod  in  the  year 
im,  (Leyden).  18.  Ireland  in  the  year  tfiBl,  (Triolty  College,  Dublin).  17.  Finland  in 
the  year  1«40,  (Abo).  18.  Bai^  In  tha  year  17U,  (Hoaoow).  19.  Norway  in  the  year 
mi,  (ChriatlanU).  M.  Bosmania  in  the  year  1811,  (Jaaay.)  II.  GreMse  in  the  year  IStT, 
<Aaenii). 

I    A  Hat  of  Inrtttuttona  of  Soperior  Inttnellon  In  each  oounty  no«  In  opwation  In  eaok 
Mwby,  win  b«  ^i«n  Awther  on. 
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THE  tIKlTERSmr  OF  BOOKS,  AFFAIBS,  AND  LITIHO  TEACH] 


If  I  were  asked  to  describe,  as  briefly  snd  popnlarly  as  I  could, 
what  a  UniTersite  was,  I  should  dr^w  my  answer  from  its  andeat 
designation  of  ^Shtdiiim  GenetaUjoi  \School  of  Universal  Leam- 
ing.'^^^his  descriptioD  implies  tha  assemblage  of  strangera  from  all 
parte  in  one  spotVn/nim  aUparUJ  el"",  how  will  yoa  find  pTofe»< 
son  and  stndenu  lor  every  depanment  of  knowledge  ?  and  m  ont 
tpot ;  else,  how  can  there  be  any  school  at  all  ?  Accordingly,  in  its 
simple  and  rndimental  form,  it  is  a  school  of  knowledge  of  every 
kind,  consisting  of  teachers  and  learners  from  every  qaarter.  Many 
things  are  requisite  to  complete  and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied  in  this 
description  ;  bat  snch  as  this  a  University  seeuu  to  be  in  its  esseooe, 
a  place  for  the  commnnication  and  circulation  of  thought,  by  meaiu 
of  personal  intercourse,  through  a  wide  extent  of  couiitty. 
Mvtual  Edaeatim ;  fk  Pnm  and  Voice. 

Mutual  education,  in  a  large  sense  ot  the  word,  is  one  of  the  great 
and  incessaot  occupations  of  htunan  society,  carried  on  partly  with 
set  purpose,  and  partly  not.  One  generation  forms  another  ;  and  the 
existing  generation  is  ever  acting  and  reacting  upon  itself  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  individual  members.  Now,  in  this  process,  books,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  is,  ihe  HUra  aeripta,  are  one  special  iustrumeDU 
It  is  true ;  and  emphatically  so  in  this  age.  Considering  the  pro- 
digious powers  of  the  press,  and  how  they  are  developed  at  this  tinie 
in  the  never-intermitting  issue  of  periodicals,  tracts,  pamphlets, 
works  in  series,  and  light  literature,  we  must  allow  there  never  was 
a  time  which  promised  fairer  for  dispensing  with  every  other  means 
of  information  and  instruction.  What  can  we  want  more,  you  will 
say,  for  the  intellectual  edncatiou  of  the  whole  man,  and  for  erery 
man,  than  so  ernberant  and  diversified  and  persistent  a  promulgation 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Why,  you  will  ask,  need  we  go  up  to 
knowledge,  when  knowledge  comes  d^wn  to  us  ?  The  Sibyl  wrote 
her  prophecies  upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  wasted  them  ;  but 
here  such  careless  profusion  might  be  prudently  indulged,  for  it  can 
be  affitrded  without  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  fabulous  fe- 
ll* nnmbBi  ot  tli*  Dublin  "  C^boUo  Unlnnttj  OiHtl*.''  ud  n>1l«Hd  In  ft  tdIudw,  ISU, 
BadM-  ttw  UUa  oT  Qgia  owt  W»k  af  Vkaimili'i.  ud  la  1873  lHD*d  wllh  otliR  tnuitm, 
BDda  ctM  aa*  of  Ifiilnrioi;  Skitclita.  Vj  Jcbn  HuiT  N*wmu,  of  tb*  OntU}.  Londoni 
Bull  IIodU(«  Pk>k*riiig,  196  newUll;.    431  wa. 
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cundity  of  the  iDsCrument  nliidi  these  latter  iiges  have  invented. 
We  have  sermons  in  stones,  and  books  in  the  running  brooks  ;  works 
larger  and  more  cximpreheaBtvc  than  those  which  have  gained  for 
ancientH  an  immortality,  iesiie  forth  every  morning,  and  are  jirojected 
onwards  to  tlie  cuds  of  the  earth  at  the  rale  of  hundreds  of  miles  a 
day.  Our  seats  are  etrewed,  our  pavements  are  imwdemi,  with 
swarms  of  little  tracts ;  and  the  yery  liricks  of  our  city  walls  preach 
wimlom,  by  informing  us  where  we  can  cheajily  purchase  it. 

I  allow  all  this,  and  much  more ;  such  certainly  is  our  popular 
education,  and  its  clfectj  are  remarkable.  Nevertheless,  after  all, 
even  in  this  age,  whenever  men  are  really  serious  ahout  getting  what, 
in  the  Innf^uage  of  trade,  is  called  "  a  gowl  article,"  when  tliey  aim 
at  fomelhing  precise,  xomelhing  reSned,  somelhing  rcidiy  luminous, 
BomcthiDg  really  large,  something  choice,  tliey  go  to  another  market ; 
they  avail  tliemselves,  in  some  shape  or  otl)er.  of  the  rival  method, 
the  ancient  method,  of  oral  instiuction,  of  present  communiencion 
between  man  and  man,  of  teachers  instead  of  learning,  of  the  per- 
sonal infjuence  of  a  master,  and  the  humble  initiation  of  &  disciple, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  great  centers  of  pilgrimage  and  throng,  which 
such  a  method  of  education  necesearily  involves.  This,  I  think,  will 
be  found  to  hold  good  in  all  those  departments  or  aspects  of  society 
which  possess  an  interest  sufficient  to  bind  men  together,  or  to  con- 
Btitule  wliat  ts  called  "  a  world."  It  holds  in  the  political  world,  and 
in  the  high  world.  an<l  in  ihe  religious  world;  and  it  holds  also  in 
the  literary  and  scientific  world. 

If  the  actions  of  men  may  be  taken  as  any  teat  of  their  convic- 
tions, then  we  have  reason  for  saying  this,  viz. : — that  the  province 
and  tbc  inestimable  benefit  of  the  Utera  teripta  is  that  of  being  a 
record  of  truth  and  an  authority  of  appeal,  and  an  instrument  of 
teactiing  ill  the  hands  of  a  teacher;  but  that,  if  we  wish  to  become 
exact  and  fully  furnished  Jii  any  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  di- 
versihed  and  complicated,  we  must  consult  the  living  man  aud  listen 
to  his  living  voice.  I  am  not  bound  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this ; 
and  anything  I  may  say  will,  I  am  conscious,  he  short  of  its  full  an- 
alysis ;  perhaps  we  may  suggest,  that  no  books  can  get  through  the 
number  of  minute  questions  which  it  is  possible  to  ask  ou  any  ez- 
tendcil  subject,  or  can  hit  upon  the  very  difTicalties  which  are  sever- 
ally  felt  by  each  reader  in  euccewfion.  Or  again,  that  no  book  can 
convey  the  special  spirit  and  delicate  peculiarities  of  its  subject  with 
that  rapidity  and  certainty  which  attend  on  the  sympathy  of  mind 
with  mind,. through  the  eyes,  the  look,  the  accent,  and  the  manner, 
in  casual  expre.ssions  thrown  off  at  the  moment,  and  the  unstudied 
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turua  of  fiuniliar  coaTereation.  But  I  am  already  dwelling  loo  loag 
on  what  is  but  an  incidenlal  portioa  of  mj  muiD  subject.  Whatever 
be  the  cause,  ihe  &ct  is  uDdeoiable.  The  generaJ  principles  of  any 
study  yoii  may  leam  by  books  at  borne  ;  but  the  detail,  the  color, 
the  tone,  the  air,  the  life  which  makes  it  live  in  us,  yuu  must  ottch 
all  these  from  ihoM  in  whom  it  lives  already.  You  must  imitate  the 
studeiu  in  French  or  German,  who  is  not  content  with  his  grammar, 
but  goes  to  Paris  or  Dresden :  you  must  take  example  from  the 
young  artist  who  aspires  to  visit  the  great  masters  in  Florence  and 
ill  Rome.  Till  we  have  discovered  some  intellectual  daguerreotype, 
wliicli  i&kes  off  the  course  of  thought,  and  (he  form,  lineaments, 
and  features  of  truth,  as  completely  and  minutely  as  the  optical  in- 
strument reproduces  the  sensible  object,  we  must  come  to  tlie  teach- 
ers of  wisdom  to  learn  wisdom ;  we  must  repair  to  the  fountain  and 
drink  there.  Portions  of  it  may  go  from  thence  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  books ;  but  the  fulness  is  in  one  place  alone.  It 
ia  in  such  assemblages  and  congregations  of  intellect  that  books 
themselves,  the  master-pieces  of  human  genius,  are  at  least  originated. 
7^  School  of  Maimert. 
For  instance :  the  polished  manners  and  high-bred  bearing  which 
are  so  difHcult  of  attainment,  and  so  strictly  personal  when  attained, 
which  are  so  much  admired  in  society,  from  society  are  acquired. 
All  that  goes  to  constitute  ii  gentleman, — the  carriage,  gait,  address, 
gestures,  voice  ;  the  ease,  the  self-possession,  the  courtesy,  tiie  power 
of  conversing,  the  talent  of  not  oflending ;  the  lofty  principle,  the 
delicacy  of  thought,  the  happiness  of  expression,  the  taste  and  pro* 
priety,  the  generosity  and  forbearance,  the  candor  and  consideration, 
the  openness  of  liajid ; — the-e  qualities,  some  of  them  come  by  na- 
ture, some  of  ihem  may  be  found  in  any  rank,  »ime  of  them  are  a 
direct  precept  of  Christianity ;  but  the  full  assemblage  of  them, 
bound  up  in  the  unity  of  an  individual  character,  do  we  expect  they 
can  be  learned  from  books  ?  are  they  not  necessarily  acquired,  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  in  high  society  ?  The  very  nature  of  the  case 
leads  us  to  say  so  ;  you  cannot  fence  without  an  antagonist,  nor  chal- 
lenge all  comers  in  disputation  before  you  have  supported  a  thesis ; 
and  tn  like  manner,  it  stands  to  reason,  you  cannot  learn  U>  converse 
till  you  have  the  world  to  converse  with  ;  you  cannot  unlearn  your 
natural  bashfiilness,  or  awkwardness,  or  stiffiiesn.  or  other  besetting 
deformity,  till  you  serve  your  lime  in  some  school  of  manners.  Well, 
and  is  it  not  so  in  matter  of  fact  ?  The  metropolis,  the  court,  the 
great  houses  of  the  land,  are  the  centers  to  which  at  staled  times  the 
country  comes  up,  as  to  shrines  of  -pfi'icment  and  good  taste ;  and 
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then  in  due  ^me  the  country  goea  back  again  home,  enridied  wilb  s 
ponion  of  the  social  accomplishmenta,  which  those  very  Tisita  serve 
to  call  out  and  heighten  in  the  gracious  dispensers  of  them. 

Tht  School  of  Slatamatiiliip. 

I  admit  I  have  not  been  in  Parliament,  any  more  than  I  have  fig- 
ured in  the  beau  mondt ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  statesmanship, 
as  well  as  high  breeding,  is  learned,  not  by  books,  but  in  certain  cen- 
ters of  education.  If  it  be  not  presumption  ba  say  so,  Pariiament 
puts  a  clever  man  om  eourant  with  politics  and  affairs  of  state  in  a 
way  surprising  to  himself.  A  member  of  the  Legislature,  if  tol- 
erably observant,  b^ins  to  see  thiiigs  with  new  eyes,  even  though 
his  views  undergo  no  change.  Words  have  a  meaning  now,  and 
ideas  a  reality  such  as  they  had  not  before.  He  hears  a  vast  deal  in 
public  speeches  and  private  conversation,  which  is  never  put  into 
print  The  bearings  of  measures  and  events,  the  action  of  parties, 
and  the  persons  of  friends  and  enemies,  are  brought  out  to  the  man 
who  is  in  the  midst  of  them  with  a  distinctness  which  the  most  dili- 
gent perusal  of  newspapers  will  &il  to  impart  to  them.  It  is  access 
to  the  fountun-heads  of  political  wisdom  aud  experience,  it  is  daily 
intercourse,  of  one  kind  or  another,  with  the  multitude  who  go  up  to 
thera,  it  is  familiarity  with  business,  it  is  access  to  the  contributions 
of  fad  and  opinion  thrown  t^^ther  by  many  witnesses  from  many 
quarters,  wliicli  does  this  for  bim.  However,  I  need  not  account  for 
a  &ct,  to  which  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal ;  that  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  atmosphere  around  them  are  a  University  of  politics. 
TJu  Sdad  of  Sdeace. 

Ab  regards  the  world  of  fdence,  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of 
t^e  principle  which  1  am  illustrating,  in  the  periodical  meet4ngs  for 
its  advance,  which  have  arii^en  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
such  as  the  British  Association.  Such  gatherings  would  to  many 
persons  appear  at  first  sight  simply  preposterous.  Above  all  sub- 
jecta  of  study,  Science  is  conveyed,  is  propagated,  by  i>ooks  or  by 
private  leaching;  experiments  and  inTesttgations  arc  conducled  in 
silence ;  discoveries  are  made  in  solitude.  What  have  philosophers 
to  do  with  festive  celebrities,  and  panegyrical  folemnities  with  math- 
ematical and  physical  trutli  ?  Yet  on  a  closer  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  found  that  not  even  scientific  thought  can  dispense  with  the 
suggestions,  the  instruction,  the  stimulus,  the  sympathy,  the  inter- 
course with  mankind  on  a  large  scale,  which  such  meetings  secure. 
A  fine  time  of  year  is  chosen,  when  day"  are  long,  skies  are  bright, 
the  earth  smites,  and  all  nature  rejoice^ ;  a  dty  or  town  is  taken  by 
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tonifl,  of  ancient  name  or  modem  opulence,  where  buildings  are  spa- 
cious and  hospitality  hearty.  The  novelty  of  place  and  drcum stance, 
the  excitement  of  strange  or  the  refreshment  of  well  known  bees, 
the  majesty  of  nmk  or  of  genius,  the  amiable  chariiJes  of  men 
pleased  both  with  themselves  and  with  each  other ;  tJie  elevated 
spirits,  the  circulation  of  thought,  the  curiosity  ;  the  morning  sections, 
the  out-door  exerdse,  the  well-famished,  well-earned  board,  the  not 
ungraceful  hilarity,  the  evening  circle  ;  the  brilliant  lecture,  the  dis- 
cussions or  collisiona  or  gueft^es  of  great  men,  one  with  another,  ihe 
narnitives  of  scientific  processes,  of  hopes,  disappointments,  conflici  9, 
and  successes,  the  splendid  eulogistic  omtions ;  these  and  the  like 
constituents  of  the  "nmial  celebration,  are  considered  to  do  some- 
thing real  and  substantial  for  the  advance  of  knowledge  which  can 
be  done  in  no  other  way.  Of  courae  they  can  but  be  occasional ; 
they  answer  to  the  annual  Act,  or  Commencement,  or  Commemora- 
tion of  a  University,  not  to  its  <»dinary  condition  ;  but  they  are  of  a 
Dniveraity  nature ;  and  I  can  weU  believe  in  their  utility.  They 
issue  in  the  promotion  of  a  certain  living  and,  as  it  were,  bodily  com- 
mumcatjon  of  knowledge  from  one  to  another,  of  a  general  inter- 
change of  idea»,  and  a  comparison  and  adjustment  of  science  with 
science,  of  an  enlargemeDt  of  mind,  intellectual  and  socicl,  of  an  ar- 
dent love  of  the  particular  study,  which  may  be  chosen  by  each  indi- 
vidual, and  a  noble  devotion  to  its  interests. 

The  Great  City  a  Unicerjity. 

In  every  great  country  the  metropolis  itself  becomes  a  sort  of 
necessary  Uaivenity,  whether  we  will  or  no.  As  Ihe  chief  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  court,  of  high  society,  of  politics,  and  of  law,  so,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  it  the  seat  of  letters  also  ;  and  at  this  lime,  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  London  and  Paris  are  in  fact  and  in  operation 
Universities,  though  in  Paris  its  bmous  University  is  no  more,  and 
in  London  a  University  scarcely  exists  except  as  a  board  of  admin- 
istration. The  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  journals,  and  period- 
icals of  all  kinds,  the  publishing  trade,  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
academies  there  found,  the  learned  and  scientific  societies,  uecesearily 
invest  it  with  the  functions  of  a  University ;  and  that  atmosphere  of 
intellect,  which  in  a  former  age  btmg  over  Oxford  or  Bologna  or 
Salamanca,  has,  with  the  change  of  time^,  moved  away  to  the  centre 
of  civil  government.  Thither  come  up  youths  &om  all  parts  of  the 
country,  the  students  of  law,  medicine,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
ent^oyit  and  attacket  of  literature.  There  they  live,  as  chance  de- 
terminca,  and  they  are  satisfied  wiifa  thetr  temporary  home,  for  they 
find  in  it  all  that  was  promised  to  them  there.     They  have  not  come 
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in  viUD,  as  far  as  their  own  objoi't  in  coming  is  concerned.  They 
have  not  learned  any  pailicular  religion,  but  they  have  learned  their 
own  particular  profession  well.  They  have,  mort'over,  l>ecome  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits,  manners,  and  ophiions  of  tlielr  {ilai'e  of 
sujourn,  and  done  their  part  in  maintaining  the  tradition  uf  them. 
We  caiinot,  then,  be  witliout  virtual  Universities;  a  meCrupolis  is 
such ;  tlie  simple  queiitiuii  is,  wliether  the  educalion  Boiiglit  and  given 
should  be  based  ou  principle,  formed  u[H>n  rule,  direi-ted  to  the  high- 
est ends,  or  left  to  the  random  xuct'ession  of  masters  and  schools. 

I  end  as  I  began; — a  Univei-sity  is  n  place  of  ouncourae,  whitlier 
.■'ludenta  come  frora  every  quarter  for  every  kind  of  knowledge. 
Vou  cannot  have  the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere  ;  you  must  go 
lo  some  great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the 
choiceBt  productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which  you  find 
each  in  its  own  separate  place  el^where.  All  the  riches  of  the 
land  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up  thither ;  there  are  the  best  mar- 
kets, and  there  the  best  workmen.  It  is  ^le  centre  of  tmde,  the  su- 
preme court  of  fashion,  the  umpire  of  ri^al  talents,  and  the  standard 
of  things  rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  ^ce  for  seeing  galleries  of 
first-rale  pictures,  and  for  hearmg  wonderful  voices  and  performers 
of  trauBcendent  skill.  It  is  the  place  for  ^reat  preachers,  great  ora- 
tors, great  nubles,  great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things,  great- 
ness and  unity  go  together ;  excellence  implies  a  centre.  And  $uch, 
lor  the  third  or  fourth  time,  is  a  University  ;  I  hope  I  do  not  weary 
out  the  reader  by  repeating  iu  It  is  the  place  to  which  a  thousand 
Sfhools  make  contrihiitions ;  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range 
and  speeuliite,  t^ure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity,  and 
its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where  inquiry  is 
pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and  jiorfectcd,  and  rashness 
rendered  innocuous,  and  error  exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  knowledge  with  knowledge.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
processor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  dis- 
playing hilt  science  in  its  most  complete  and  most  winning  form, 
iwuring  it  fortli  with  (he  zeal  of  enthusiasm,  and  ligliliiif;  up  his  own 
love  of  it  in  tlie  breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where  the 
catechist  makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the  truth 
day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging  and  tightening  it 
into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place  which  wins  the  admiration 
of  the  young  by  its  celebrity,  kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle- 
a^ed  by  its  beauty,  and  rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associa- 
tions. It  is  a  seat  of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the 
fiiith,  an  Alma  Mater  of  the  ri-ing  generation. 
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If  we  wonld  know  what  >  Univenitj  u,  conudcred  in  itsulaiKntarj  idt*,  we 
mnit  betake  ODn^UcB  to  the  lint  and  most  celebrated  home  of  European  lit^ra- 
tnre  and  aonice  of  European  driluation,  to  the  bright  and  beautiful  Atheuit, — 
Albou,  whose  whooU  drew  to  her  boBoni,aDd  then  sent  back  agaia  to  the 
biuin«ai  of  life,  the  youth  of  tbe  Weatern  Worid  fur  a  lung  thouaand  jeara. 
Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent,  Ibe  cii;  aefnuid  hanllj  suited  fur  the  dutien 
of  a  central  mMropolii  of  knowlcdfrei  jet.  what  it  loet  in  convenience  of 
approacb.  it  twined  in  iti  nci);hborhood  to  the  traditicma  of  the  myiterious 
Eaat,  and  in  the  lovelineig  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  aa  to  a 
son  of  ideal  bind,  where  all  aichetypes  of  the  gi«at  and  the  fUr  were  fbond  in 
■nbstantial  being,  and  all  depaitmenli  of  truth  explored,  and  all  diienities  at 
intellectnat  power  exhibited,  where  loste  and  philosopbj  were  majestiatll/ 
enthroned  ob  in  a  rojal  conrt,  where  there  was  no  sovereigntj  but  that  oi  mind, 
and  no  nobilitj  but  that  of  (renins,  where  profeseon  were  mlere,  and  princes  did 
homa^,  hithrr  flocked  oontinoallj  from  the  very  comers  of  ^le  orits  termnoa, 
the  manv-ionj^ed  generation,  jnit  riaing-,  or  jut  riaen  into  manhood,  in  order 
to  gain  wiidoDi. 

Ksiatntiu  had  in  an  earl  j  age  diacorered  and  nniaed  the  infJuit  genitu  of  his 
people,  and  Cimon.  afier  the  Persian  war,  had  given  it  a  home.  That  war  had 
established  the  naval  snpremaiy  of  Athens ;  she  had  become  an  imperial  atate ; 
and  tbe  lonians,  bonnd  to  her  bj  the  double  chain  of  kindred  and  of  sot^tion, 
were  importing  into  her  both  their  merchaodixe  and  ihdr  dvilization.  The  arts 
and  philoaofAy  of  the  Asiatic  coast  were  easil;  carried  across  the  sea,  and  there 
was  Cimon,  as  I  have  said,  *  ith  his  ample  fbrtnne,  readj  to  receive  them  with 
dne  honora.  Not  content  with  patronizing  their  profesaora,  he  boilt  the  first  of 
those  noble  porticoii,  of  which  we  hear  so  mnch  in  Athens,  and  b«  formed  the 
groves,  which  in  process  of  time  became  the  celebiBted  Acadetny.  Planting  is 
one  of  the  most  gracefU,  as  io  Athens  it  was  one  of  the  tnost  beneGcent,  <d 
employments.  Cimon  took  in  hand  the  vrild  wood,  pruned  and  dressed  it,  aod 
laid  it  out  with  handsome  walks  and  welcome  fountains.  Nor,  while  bos|Htable 
to  the  aulhon  of  the  city's  civiliiation,  was  he  unKrati'ful  to  the  iuslnuiienls  of 
her  prosperity.  His  trees  extended  their  cool,  nmbmfrrous  branches  over  the 
menhants,  who  assembled  in  tbe  Agora,  (or  many  genprntions. 

Those  merchants  certainly  had  deserved  that  act  of  bounty ;  for  all  tbe  while 
tb^r  ships  had  been  carri'inj;  forth  the  intelleetnal  fame  of  Athens  to  tbe 
western  world.  Then  commenced  what  may  be  called  her  University  existence. 
Pericles,  who  socceeded  Cimon  both  in  the  govpmment  and  in  the  patronage  of 
art,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making  Athens  the 
capital  of  federated  Greece :  in  Ihia  he  failed,  bat  his  enc«nrsgement  of  anch 
men  as  Phidias  and  Anaxagoraa  led  the  way  to  her  arqnirinf!  n  fnr  more  lasting 
sovereignty  over  a  far  wider  empire.  Little  undpratanding  thp  souiees  of  her 
own  greainesg.  Athens  would  go  to  war :  pence  ie  the  int«r«st  of  a  seat  of  com- 
men«  and  the  arts  ;  bnt  to  war  ahe  went ;  yet  to  her,  whether  peace  or  war.  it 
mattered  not.  The  political  power  of  Athens  wsnpd  and  disappeared;  kingdoms 
tiMe  and  fell ;  centnriea  rolled  away, — they  did  bnt  bring  fresh  triumpba  to  the 
dty  of  tbe  poet  and  the  sage  There  at  length  (he  swarthy  Hoor  and  Spaniard 
were  seen  to  meet  the  bln»«;ed  Gaol ;  and  tbe  Cappadocian,  iate  snbject  of 
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Uithridatei,  gnzed  irithoat  alann  at  tho  haughty  canqafring  Roman.  ReToln- 
tioii  after  reroludon  passeil  over  the  face  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Greece,  bat 
still  she  was  tberc, — Athens,  the  eitj  of  mind, — as  radiant,  as  splendid,  as. 
delicate,  as  joung,  as  ever  she  had  bcca. 

Many  a  moiB  fhlitfnl  const  or  JbIh  is  washed  hy  the  bine  Mgeaa,  maay  a  sijol 
is  then)  mocB  beaatifal  or  sublime  to  see,  many  a  territory  more  ample;  bat 
tbere  wm  one  ehann  in  Attica,  which  in  the  same  perfection  was  nowhere  else. 
The  deep  pastures  of  Arcadia,  the  plain  of  Argos,  the  Tltessalian  vale,  these 
bad  not  the  gift ;  Bceotia,  which  lay  to  its  immediate  north,  was  notorioiu  for 
its  very  want  of  it.  The  heavy  atmosphere  of  that  Bceoiia  might  be  good  br 
v^elation,  bnt  it  was  aasociated  in  popatar  belief  with  the  dullness  of  tike 
BcBotian  intellect :  □□  the  contrary,  the  special  ptmtj,  elasticity,  cleomeag,  and 
Balubritj  of  the  air  of  Attica,  fit  cuDComitsat  and  emblem  of  its  genius,  did  that 
(or  it  which  earth  did  not ; — it  brought  out  every  bright  hue  and  tender  shade  of 
the  landscape  over  which  it  was  spread,  and  would  have  illnminated  the  face 
emn  of  a  more  bare  and  ragged  couatry. 

A  confined  triangle,  perhape  fifty  miles  its  greatest  length,  and  thirty  its 
greatest  breadth ;  two  elevated  rocky  barriers,  meeting  at  an  angle ;  threo- 
pioounent  monntains  commanding  the  plain, — Faroes,  Fentelicas,  and  Hymet- 
tus  ;  an  unsatisfactory  soil ;  some  streams,  not  always  fall ; — snch  is  about  the 
report  which  the  afn:nt  of  a  London  company  would  have  made  of  Allies.  He 
woald  report  that  the  climate  was  mild ;  the  hills  were  limestone ;  (here  was 
plenty  of  good  marble;  more  pastare  land  than  at  fiist  survey  might  have  been 
expected,  sufficient  certainly  for  sheep  and  goals;  fisheries  productive;  silver 
minee  once,  but  long  since  worked  out;  figs  fair;  oil  first-rate;  olives  in  pro- 
fusion. But  what  he  would  not  think  of  noting  down,  was,  that  that  olive  tree 
was  so  choice  in  nature  and  so  noble  in  shape,  that  it  excited  a  religious  venera- 
tion ;  and  that  it  look  so  kindly  to  the  light  soil,  as  to  expand  into  woods  upon 
the  open  plain,  and  to  climb  up  and  fringe  the  hilU.  He  would  not  think  of 
writing  word  to  his  employers,  how  that  clear  air,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
broutiht  ont,  yet  blended  and  snbdued,  the  colore  on  the  marble,  till  they  hod 
a  softness  and  harmony,  (or  all  their  richness,  which  in  a  picture  looks  exagge- 
rated, yet  is  after  all  within  the  troth.  He  would  not  tell,  how  that  same 
delicate  and  brilliant  atmosphere  freshened  np  the  pole  olive,  till  the  olive  forgot 
its  monotony,  and  its  check  glowed  like  the  arbutus  or  beeih  of  the  Umbrian 
hills.  He  would  say  nothing  of  the  thyme  and  thousand  fragrant  herbs  which 
carpeted  Hymettus;  he  would  hear  nothing  of  the  hum  ofitsbeeii;  nor  take 
much  account  of  the  rare  flavor  of  its  honey,  since  Goio  and  Minorca  w^ 
sufficient  tor  the  Rnglisb  demand.  He  would  look  over  the  .Xgean  from  the 
height  he  had  ascended ;  he  would  follow  with  his  eye  the  chain  of  islands, 
which,  starting  IVom  the  Sunian  headland,  seemed  to  oflntr  the  feblcd  divinities 
of  Attica,  when  they  would  visit  their  Ionian  cousins,  a  sort  of  viaduct  thereto 
across  the  sea :  but  that  fancy  would  not  occur  to  him,  nor  any  admiration  of 
the  dark  violet  billows  with  iheir  white  ed(jc8  down  below;  nor  of  those  gracefiil, 
fen-like  jets  of  silver  upon  the  rocks,  which  slowly  rise  aloft  like  water  spirit* 
from  the  deep,  then  ehivcr,  and  break,  and  spread,  and  sbroud  themselves,  and 
disappear,  in  a  soft  mist  of  foam ;  nor  cf  the  gentle,  incessant  heaving  and 
panting  of  the  whole  liquid  plain ;  nor  of  the  long  warea,  keeping  steady  time, 
like  a  Une  of  soldiery,  as  they  resound  upon  the  hollow  shore, — he  would  not 
deign  to  notice  that  Tcatlees  living  element  at  all,  except  to  blen  hia  Stan  thn'- 
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he  via  not  npon  it.  Nor  the  dislinct  detail,  nor  the  refined  coloriDg,  dot  the 
gracefal  outline  and  mieaM  golden  hae  of  the  jotting  crag*)  dot  tliB  lK>ld 
■hadowB  cast  from  Otna  or  Laurinm  bj  the  declining  bqd  ; — our  agent  of  a  mer- 
cantile flim  would  not  value  tbcxe  matten  eren  at  a  low  figure.  Rather  w« 
muM  torn  (br  the  Bjrmpath;  we  seek  to  yon  pilf;rim  Mndent,  come  from  a  Kmi- 
barbaioiu  land  to  that  imall  corner  of  the  earth,  aa  to  a  Bhrine,  where  he  might 
lake  bis  fill  of  gazing  on  those  cmblenu  and  conwcationi  of  inTiaible  nnorigioate 
perfection.  It  waa  the  gtranf>er  from  a  remote  prorince,  from  Britain  or  from 
Hanritania,  who  in  a  scene  ao  different  from  that  of  hia  chillf,  wood^  awunpe, 
or  of  his  Sery  choking  sands,  learned  at  once  nhat  a  real  Unirersity  moat  bc^ 
bf  coming  to  understand  the  sort  of  country,  which  waa  ita  suitable  home. 

Ifor  was  this  all  that  a  Unirenitj  required,  and  found  in  Athens.  No  one, 
ercn  there,  cuold  lire  on  poetrj.  If  the  atudenCa  at  that  bmons  place  bad 
nothing  better  than  bright  hnca  and  sootbbg  sounds,  thej  would  not  hare  been 
able  or  diopoeed  to  tnni  their  reeidence  tbeie  to  much  acconot.  Of  conne  the^ 
mnM  haT«  the  loeana  of  liring,  naj.  in  a  certaio  tense,  of  enjoTrnent,  if  Athena 
WM  to  be  an  Alma  Mater  at  the  time,  or  to  remain  (Aerwsnls  a  pletwant 
Uunght  in  their  memorj.  And  so  they  had :  be  it  recollected  Athena  WM  a 
port,  and  a  mart  of  trade,  perhaps  the  first  in  Greece ;  and  this  was  very  mncb 
to  the  point,  when  a  number  of  strangere  were  ercr  flocking  to  it,  whose  combat 
waa  to  be  with  intellectual,  not  pbyiical  difficulties,  and  who  claimed  to  hara 
their  bodily  wanta  supplied,  that  thej  might  be  at  Idaure  to  set  about  furnish- 
ing  thdr  minda.  Now,  barren  as  waa  the  aoil  of  Attica,  and  bare  the  fux  of 
the  country,  yet  if  had  only  too  many  rcaonreea  for  an  elegant,  nay  luxuHoua 
abode  (here.  So  atmndant  were  ttie  imports  ot  the  place,  that  it  waa  a  commoD 
Baying,  that  tlie  prodnctioos,  which  were  found  singly  elsewhere,  were  hrou^tt 
all  together  in  Athena.  Com  and  wine,  the  staple  of  subsistence  in  anch  a 
climate,  came  lh>m  the  iales  of  the  JB^au  ;  fine  wool  and  carpeting  from  Asia 
Minor ;  slaTCe,  aa  now,  from  the  Enxine,  and  timber  too ;  and  iron  and  braaa 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Athenian  did  not  condescend  to 
manufactures  himself,  bat  eucouisged  thenv  in  others;  and  a  population  of 
foreiiiTiera  caught  at  the  InciaciTe  occupation  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  exportation.  Their  cloth,  and  other  textures  for  dreea  and  furniture,  and 
their  hardware — for  instance,  armor  —  were  in  great  request.  Labor  waa 
duap ;  atone  and  marble  in  plenty ;  and  the  taste  and  skill,  which  at  flrvt  were 
devoted  to  public  buildings,  as  temples  and  porticos,  were  in  course  of  time 
applied  to  the  mansions  of  public  men.  If  nature  did  much  for  Athens,  it  fa 
undeniable  that  art  did  murh  more. 

Slmknt  Ufx. 
So  now  let  ua  fancy  our  Scythian,  or  Armenian,  or  African,  or  Italian,  or 
Gallic  student,  after  tossing  on  the  Saronic  wares,  which  would  be  his  mor« 
ordinary  conne  to  Athena,  at  last  casting  anchor  at  Pineus.  He  is  of  any  con- 
dition or  rank  of  life  you  please,  and  mny  be  made  to  order,  from  a  prince  to  a 
peasant.  Perhaps  he  is  some  aeanth™.  wbo  has  been  a  boxer  in  the  public 
e»nies.  How  did  it  eter  cross  bis  brain  to  i«Uke  himself  to  Athens  in  search  of 
widomtor,  if  he  came  thither  by  awidctit,  how  did  the  lore  of  it  ever  touch  his 
heart  1  Bnt  ao  it  waa,  to  Athens  he  came  with  three  drachms  in  hia  girdle,  and 
be  got  hit  ttrellbood  by  drawing  water,  canying  loads,  and  the  like  serrile 
occupations.    He  attached  himself,  of  all  philo^ophem,  to  Zcno  the  Stoic,— to 
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Zeno,  the  moat  high-minded,  iiiu  mast  haughty  of  apecnlatora ;  and  oat  of  bis 
daily  eaminga  the  poor  Bcbolar  brought  tus  master  the  dailj  Biun  of  an  obolni, 
in  pajrmeiit  for  atteodisg  liia  lectures.  Snch  progress  did  he  make,  that  on 
Zcno'a  death  he  actually  wtu  his  aoecessor  in  his  schoo] ;  and,  if  my  memory 
does  not  play  me  talw,  ho  ia  the  aatborof  a  hymn  (o  the  Supreme  Being,  which 
i*  one  of  the  noblent  elTiixions  of  the  kind  in  i.'1u!wii.'al  poetry.  Yet.  even  when 
he  was  the  heat!  of  a  Bctiool,  he  continoed  in  hid  illilieral  toil  as  if  lie  had  been  a 
monk;  and,  it  is  Kaiil,  that  once,  when  the  nind  took  his  pallium,  and  blew  it 
aside,  he  was  disrovered  to  have  no  other  garment  at  all ; — something  like  the 
German  student  who  came  up  to  Ueidelbei^  with  nothing  upon  him  but  a  great 
COM  and  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Or  it  is  another  diseiple  of  the  Porch, — Stoic  by  nature,  earlier  than  by  pro- 
fession,— who  is  entering  the  city ;  but  In  what  diflerent  fashion  he  contes!  It  is 
no  other  than  Harcus,  Emperor  of  Rome  and  philosopher.  Professors  long 
since  were  summoned  from  Athens  for  his  service,  when  he  was  a  youth,  and 
now  becomes,  after  his  Tictories  in  the  battlefield,  to  make  his  acknowledgments 
at  the  end  of  life,  to  the  city  of  wisdom,  and  to  submit  himself  to  an  initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

Or  it  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise  as  an  orator,  were  it  not  for  his  weak* 
nesB  of  chest,  which  renden  it  necessary  that  he  Bboitld  acquire  the  art  of 
speaking  without  over-exertion,  and  should  adopt  a  delivery  Bnfficicnt  for  the 
di^layof  his  rhetorical  talents  on  the  one  hand,  yet  meiciful  to  his  physical 
resources  on  the  other.  He  ia  called  Cicero ;  he  will  stop  but  a  short  time,  and 
will  pass  over  to  Asia  Minor  and  its  cities,  before  he  tetums  to  continue  a  career 
which  will  render  his  name  immortal :  and  he  will  like  his'  short  Bojoum  at 
Athens  so  well,  that  be  will  take  good  care  to  send  his  son  thither  at  an  earlier 
age  than  he  visited  it  himself. 

But  sec  where  comes  trom  Alexandria  (for  we  need  not  be  very  soUcitaog 
about  anachronisro-il,  B  young  man  from  twenty  to  twenty-two,  who  has  nar- 
rowly escHjied  drownin);  on  his  voyage,  and  is  to  remain  at  Athens  as  many  as 
eight  or  ten  ycaiK,  yet  in  the  courve  of  that  time  will  not  learn  a  line  of  Latin, 
thinking  it  enough  to  become  accomplished  in  Greek  conipmition,  and  in  that 
he  will  succeed.  He  is  a  grave  person,  and  difficult  to  make  out;  some  say  he 
is  a  Christian,  sonietbing  or  other  in  the  Christian  line  his  lattier  is  for  certain. 
Hia  name  ia  Gr^ory,  he  is  by  country'  a  Cappodocian,  and  will  in  time  become 
preeminently  a  theologian,  and  one  of  Che  principal  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

Or  it  is  one  Horace,  a  youth  of  low  stature  and  black  hair,  whose  father  baa 
given  him  an  education  at  1lomc  nliovc  his  rank  in  life,  and  now  is  sending  him 
to  finish  it  at  Athens ;  he  is  said  to  have  a  turn  for  povtry  :  n  hero  he  a  not,  (Wd 
it  were  well  if  he  knew  it ;  but  he  ia  caught  by  the  cnthiisinsni  of  the  hour,  and 
goes  ofTcsmpaigninc  with  Brutus  and  Cassiim,  and  will  leave  his  shield  behind 
him  on  the  field  of  Philippi. 

Or  it  is  a  men;  boy  of  fifteen  ;  his  name  Eunapins  ;  though  the  voyage  was 
not  long,  sea-sickness,  or  conflnement,  or  bad  living  on  board  the  vessel,  threw 
him  into  a  tevcr.  and,  when  the  passengers  landed  in  the  evening  at  PirKus,  he 
could  not  stand.  His  conntTymen  who  accompanied  him.  took  him  up  among 
them  and  carried  him  to  the  house  of  the  great  teacher  of  the  day,  Proieivsius, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  captain's,  and  whose  fame  it  was  which  drew  the  enthn- 
■lastic  youth  to  Athens.  His  companions  undcmtaiid  the  nort  of  place  they  are 
in,  and,  with  the  lioenw  (rf  academic  studente,  thov  break  into  the  phil0Mpber*a 
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lioaae,  thongfa  be  a|>pMn  (o  Iut«  ivdnd  for  the  night,  and  pracced  to  nuke 
tbauMlTcs  free  of  it,  with  an  nbeenoe  of  cerenuny.  which  is  only  not  impudence 
beotue  FnMEreeiDB  tiikea  it  aa  taaHj.  Strange  introduction  fur  our  Btruger  to 
k  Mat  of  Iroming.  bnt  UM  (Hit  of  kcqung  with  Athena;  for  what  oonld  jou 
expect  of  a  place  where  there  wu  a  moh  of  vouthii  and  not  even  the  pretence  ot 
contTol ;  where  the  poorer  liviil  anj  how,  and  got  on  as  ihvr  could,  and  the 
teacben  themselTes  had  no  protivlion  rrom  the  humors  and  eapricca  of  the 
nndenta  who  lilied  Iheir  lecture-hnilK  ?  However,  as  to  this  EaaapiuB.  Pro«r»- 
eiiu  took  a  faocy  U>  the  buj,  and  lold  him  curious  Btories  about  Athenian  life 
He  himself  had  come  up  to  the  Vnivcniitv  with  one  IIe)iha»tiua,  and  ihry  were 
eren  wone  off  than  Cieatithm  the  Sluic  ;  for  the;  had  odIj  oue  cloak  bctw[«n 
them,  and  nothing  whatever  besidi-a,  except  Bome  old  bedding ;  so  when  Pn»ere- 
aius  went  abroad,  HephKstion  lay  in  bed,  and  piactised  himself  in  oratory ;  and 
then  HcphnUioo  put  on  the  cloak,  and  Proarciiins  crept  under  the  coverlet.  At 
another  time  there  wu  to  fierce  a  feud  between  what  would  be  called  "  town  and 
gown  "  in  an  English  Unireraity,  that  the  Profeaaors  did  noC  dar«  lecture  in 
pnblic,  for  fear  of  ill  treatment. 

Bat  a  freshman  like  Eunapins  soon  got  expenence  for  himself  of  the  ways  and 
mannen  preralent  in  Athens.  Such  a  one  as  he  liad  liardly  entered  the  city, 
when  he  was  caught  imid  of  by  a  party  of  the  academic  youth,  who  proceeded 
to  practise  on  his  awkwardness  and  his  ignonuce.  At  first  xight  one  wondeis 
at  their  childishness:  but  the  like  condnct  obtained  in  the  medieval  UniverHities; 
and  not  many  months  haie  passed  away  since  the  journals  have  told  us  of  sober 
EaglUhioen,  given  to  matter-of-fact  calculations,  and  to  the  aniielics  of  money- 
makiog,  pelting  each  other  with  snow  balls  on  tbrir  own  sacred  territory,  and 
defpng  tlM  mairistiacT,  when  they  wonld  interfere  with  their  privilege  of  beeom- 
ing  boys.  So  I  suppose  we  most  attribute  it  to  somclhing  or  other  in  human 
nature.  Meanwhile,  there  stands  the  new-comer,  surronnded  by  a  circle  of  Ms 
new  aasodates,  who  forthwith  ptooeed  to  frighten,  and  to  banter,  and  to  make  a 
Ibol  of  him,  to  the  extent  of  their  wit.  Some  address  him  with  mock  polileness, 
olben  with  fierceness  ;  and  so  they  conduct  him  in  solemn  proctesion  across  the 
Agora  to  the  Baths  ;  and  as  they  appiuacb,  tbey  dance  abonthim  hke  madmen. 
But  this  wu  to  be  the  end  of  his  trial,  (or  the  Bath  wu  a  sort  of  initiation ;  be 
tbereupou  iec«iv«d  the  pallinm,  or  Univeraity  gown,  and  was  au^red  by  his 
tormenloTS  to  depart  in  peace.  One  alone  is  recorded  u  having  been  exempted 
from  this  peiaecndoil ;  it  was  a  youth  graver  and  loftier  thau  even  St.  Gregory 
himself:  but  it  was  not  from  his  force  of  character,  but  at  the  in.slanc«  of 
Gn^OfT,  that  be  escaped.  Gregory  itu  his  bosom-friend,  and  was  ready  in 
AtbBiu  to  shelter  him  when  be  came.  It  wu  another  Saint  and  another 
Doctor;  the  great  Buil,  then  but  catechumen  of  the  Church. 

But  to  return  to  our  freshman.  Hl4  troubles  are  not  at  an  end,  though  he 
hu  got  his  gown  upon  him.  Where  is  he  to  lodge'  whom  is  he  to  attend t 
He  finds  himself  seiied,  before  he  well  knows  where  be  is,  by  another  party  of 
men,  or  three  or  four  parties  at  once,  like  foreien  porters  at  a  landing,  who 
aeue  on  the  baggage  of  the  perplexed  stranger,  and  thni-it  half  b  doien  cards 
into  his  Dnwilling  hands.  Our  youlh  i«  plied  hv  the  hangen.  on  of  professor 
iWs,  or  sophist  that,  each  of  whom  wishe*  the  firnc  or  the  profit  of  having  a 
house  (uU.  We  will  say  that  be  escapes  from  their  hands.— hut  then  he  will 
l>»ve  to  choose  for  himself  where  he  will  put  np  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  with  all 
tbe  praise  I  haTe  already  given,  and  the  praise  I  nhall  hare  to  pre,  to  the  city 
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of  mind,  neverthelesa,  between  ourselves,  the  brick  and  irood  which  ibnned  It, 
tho  actual  tenements,  where  Bciih  and  tilood  had  to  lodge  (alwayi  excepting 
the  mansions  of  great  men  of  the  place),  do  not  seeio  to  have  been  mnch  better 
Ihan  those  of  Greek  or  Turkish  towns,  which  are  at  this  moment  a.  topic  of 
interest  and  ridicule  in  the  public  prints,  A  lively  picture  has  lately  been  set 
before  us  of  Gallipoli.  Take,  snva  Mr.  ItuBSell,  a  moltitade  of  the  dilapidated 
ODthonscK  founil  i^i  farm-yards  in  England,  of  the  rickety  old  wooden  tenentents, 
the  cracked,  shuttericss  stmctures  of  planks  and  tilea,  the  sheds  and  statli, 
whicll  our  bje  lanes,  or  fish-markets,  or  river-side«  can  supply;  tumble  them 
down  on  the  declivity  of  a  bare,  bald  hill ;  let  the  spaces  between  house  and 
house,  thus  nceiilentally  determined,  be  undenlood  to  form  streets,  winding  of 
rou[«e  for  no  reason,  and  with  no  meaning,  op  and  down  the  town ;  the  road- 
wny  always  narrow,  the  breadth  never  uniform,  the  separate  houses  linl^ing  or 
retiring  below,  as  circumstances  may  have  determined,  and  leaning  Ibrward 
till  they  meet  overhead ; — and  you  have  a  good  idea  of  Oallipoli.  I  question 
whether  this  picture  would  not  nearly  correspond  to  the  special  seal  of  the 
Muses  in  andeut  times.  Learned  writen  aware  ns  dbtinctly  that  the  houses  of 
Athens  were  for  the  most  part  imall  and  mean :  that  the  streets  were  crooked 
and  narrow ;  that  the  upper  stories  projected  over  the  roadway ;  and  that  stair- 
cases, balustrades,  and  doors  that  opened  outwards,  obstructed  it; — a  remark- 
able coincidence  of  description.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all,  though  histoiy  is  silent, 
that  that  roadway  was  jotUng  to  carriages,  and  all  but  impassable ;  and  that  it 
was  traversed  by  drains,  as  freely  as  any  Turkish  town  now.  Athena  seems  in 
these  respects  to  have  been  below  the  average  cities  of  its  time.  "A  stranger," 
says  an  ancient,  "  might  doubt,  on  the  sudden  view,  if  really  he  saw  Athens." 

I  grant  all  this.aiid  much  more  If  you  will ;  but,  recollect,  Athens  was  the 
home  of  the  intellectual  and  beautiful ;  not  of  low  mechanical  contrivances,  and 
material  ortraniiation.  Why  stop  within  your  lodgings,  counting  the  rents  in 
your  wall  or  the  holes  in  your  tiling,  when  nature  and  art  call  you  away  T 
Ton  must  put  up  with  such  a  chamber,  and  a  tabic,  and  a  stool,  and  a  sleeping 
board,  any  where  else  in  the  three  continents  ;  one  place  lioes  not  difler  from 
another  indooi«;  your  magalia  in  Africa,  or  j-oiir  grottos  io  Syria  are  not 
perfection.  I  suppose  yon  did  not  come  to  Athens  to  swann  up  a  ladder,  or  to 
grope  about  a  closet :  yon  came  to  see  and  to  he.ir,  what  hear  and  sec  you  contd 
not  elsewhere.  What  food  for  (he  intellect  b  it  possible  (o  procure  indoora,  that 
you  stay  there  looking  about  you  T  do  you  think  to  read  there  ^  where  are  your 
books  !  do  you  expect  to  purchase  books  at  Athens — you  are  much  out  in  your 
calculations.  True  it  b,  wc  at  this  day,  who  lire  in  the  nineteenth  century> 
have  the  hooks  of  Greece  as  a  perpetual  memorial ;  and  copies  there  have  been, 
since  the  time  that  thcv  were  written  ;  but  you  need  not  go  to  Athensto  procure 
them,  nor  would  yon  find  them  in  Athens.  Strange  to  say,  strange  to  the  nine- 
teenth century,  that  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Thucydides,  there  was  tiot,  it  is 
said,  a  bookshop  in  the  whole  place :  nor  w»a  the  book  trade  in  dxistence  till 
the  very  time  of  Augustus.  Libraries,  I  suspect,  were  the  bright  invention  of 
Attains  or  the  Ptolemies;  1  doubt  whether  Athens  had  a  library  till  the  imgn 
of  Hadrian.  It  wa*  what  the  student  gaied  on,  what  he  heard,  what  he  caught 
by  the  magic  of  sympathy,  not  what  he  read,  whieh  was  the  education  fiimUhcd. 

He  leaves  hia  narrow  lodiring  early  in  th-  mominc ;  and  not  till  night,  if 
even  then,  will  he  return.  It  is  hut  a  crib  or  kennel, — in  which  he  sleeca  when 
the  weather  Is  Inclement  or  the  ground  damp ;  In  no  respect  a  home.    Asd  hs 
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goed  out  of  doon,  not  to  read  tbe  day's  newepaper,  or  to  bny  the  gaj  ifaillitlg 
Tolame,  but  to  iinbibe  tbe  invisible  atmosphere  of  genius,  and  to  le&m  by  heart 
the  oral  traditions  of  taste.  Out  he  goes ;  and  leaving  the  tumble-down  tovm 
behind  him,  he  mnants  the  Acropolis  to  the  right,  or  he  turns  Co  the  Areopagus 
on  the  left.  He  goes  to  tbe  Parthenon  to  study  the  sculptures  of  Phidift* ;  to  the 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri  to  see  the  paintings  of  Potygnotus.  We  indeed  take  our 
Sophocles  or  .^^hylas  out  of  our  coat-pocket ;  but,  it  our  sojourner  at  Athens 
wonld  undenitand  how  a  tragic  poet  can  write,  he  must  betake  himself  to  the 
theatre  on  tbe  south,  and  see  and  hear  Ibe  drama  literally  in  action.  Or  let 
him  eo  westward  to  the  Agora,  and  there  be  will  hear  Lysiss  ur  Andocidea 
pleading,  or  Demosthenes  haranguing.  He  goes  farther  west  still,  along  the 
shade  of  those  noble  planes,  which  Cimon  has  planted  there ;  and  he  looks 
aroand  him  at  the  statues  and  porticos  and  vestibules,  each  by  itself  a  work  of 
genius  and  skill,  enough  to  he  the  making  of  another  city.  He  passes  through 
the  city  gate,  and  then  he  is  at  the  bmous  Ceramicus;  here  are  Che  tombs  of 
the  mighty  dead;  and  here,  we  will  suppose,  is  Pericles  himself,  tbe  most  ele- 
vated, the  most  thrilling  of  orstoiv,  coovertug  a  funeral  oration  over  the  slain 
into  a  philosopliical  panegyric  of  the  living. 

Onwards  he  proceeds  still ;  and  now  he  has  come  to  that  still  more  celebrated 
Academe,  which  has  bestowed  its  own  name  on  Universities  down  to  thii  day ; 
M)d  there  he  sees  a  sight  which  will  be  graven  on  his  memory  till  he  dies. 
Uany  are  the  beauties  of  tbe  place,  Che  groves,  and  Che  statues,  and  tlw  temple, 
And  tbe  stream  of  the  Cephissos  flowing  by ;  many  are  the  lessons  which  will 
be  taught  him  day  afker  day  by  teacher  or  by  companion  ;  but  his  eye  is  just 
now  arrested  by  one  object ;  it  U  the  very  presence  of  Plato.  He  does  not  hear 
awoitl  that  he  says;  bedoeenot  care  to  hear j  lie  asks  neither  for  discourse  nor 
disputation  j  what  he  seeti  is  a  whole,  complete  in  itself,  not  to  be  increased  by 
Addition,  and  greater  than  anything  else.  It  will  be  a  point  in  the  history  of 
his  life ;  a  stay  for  his  memory  to  rest  on,  a  burning  tbonght  in  his  heart,  a 
bond  of  union  with  men  of  like  mind,  ever  afterwards.  Snch  is  the  spell  which 
the  living  man  exerts  on  his  fellowa,  for  good  or  for  evil.  How  nature  impel* 
US  to  lean  upon  otbeiv,  making  virtue,  or  j!«nius,  or  name,  the  qualification  for 
our  doing  so!  A  Spaniard  is  said  to  luive  tmveled  to  Italy,  Mmply  to  see 
Livy ;  he  had  his  All  of  gazing,  and  then  went  liaik  again  home.  Had  our 
young  stranger  got  nothing  by  bis  voyage  but  Ibe  sight  of  the  bnmtfaing  and 
tnovini;  Plato,  had  be  entered  no  lecture-room  to  hear,  no  gymnasium  to  con- 
vene, he  had  got  some  measure  of  education,  and  something  to  tell  of  to  his 
grandchildren , 

But  Plato  ia  not  Che  Only  sage,  nor  the  sight  of  him  tbe  only  lesson  Co  be 
learned  in  this  wonderful  subnrb.  It  is  the  region  and  the  realm  of  philosophy. 
Colleges  were  the  inventions  of  many  centnries  later;  and  they  imply  a  sort  of 
clt^steted  life,  or  at  least  a  lite  of  rule,  scarcely  natural  to  an  Athenian.  It  was 
tbe  boast  of  the  philosophic  statesman  of  Athens,  that  bis  countrymen  achieved 
by  the  mere  force  of  nature  and  the  love  of  the  noble  and  the  (rreal,  what  other 
people  aimed  at  by  laborioos  discipline;  and  all  who  came  among  Ibcm  were 
submitted  to  the  same  method  of  edncation.  Wc  have  traced  our  student  on 
bis  wanderings  fhim  tbe  Acropolis  to  Che  Sacred  Way  ;  and  now  he  is  in  Che 
region  of  the  schools.  No  awfnl  arch,  no  window  of  many-colored  lights  marks 
tbe  seats  of  learning  there  or  elsewhere;  philoxopby  livm  out  of  doors  No 
close  atmosphere  oppresses  the  brain  or  inflames  tbe  eyelid ;  no  long  session 
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BtifienB  the  limtie.  Epicaros  ia  Teclining  in  his  garden ;  Zeno  looks  like  a 
divioit}'  in  bb  porch ;  the  restleia  Ariatutle,  ou  the  other  nide  of  the  city,  as  if 
in  HDlagouisra  to  I'lmo,  is  walking  bin  pupils  off  thtir  legs  in  his  Lvi-cum  by 
the  lIvBsus.  Our  student  has  dctcrmineii  on  Pnlprinj;  himself  as  a,  ilisciptc  of 
Theophntstus,  &  toucher  of  man-elouH  popularity,  who  h.i»  hrouifht  tup^ther  two 
thoQsanil  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  liimwif  ii  of  Leshos ;  for  maa- 
terc,  OH  well  ai>  ntudcnta,  come  hither  fnDm  all  regions  of  the  earth, — as  helits  a 
University.  How  ronld  Athens  have  rolleeted  hearerc  in  such  numbers,  unlens 
Khe  had  solccted  teaehcn)  of  such  power?  it  was  the  rani;e  of  tcrrilon',  whieh 
the  notion  of  n  Univeraity  implies,  whieh  (hmished  both  the  ijuantity  of  the  one, 
and  the  <|iiaUly  of  the  other.  Anaxa^oras  was  from  loni.l,  Cameadcs  from 
Afriea,  Zeno  from  Cyprtis,  ProtOBoraa  from  Thraee,  and  Gorpias  from  Sicily. 
Andromiiehus  was  a  Syrian,  ProiGrcBius  an  Annenian,  HilariuH  »  Bithynian, 
FhiliK-us  a  Thessal  ian.  Had  rian  n  Syrian.  Rome  is  celebrated  for  her  liberality 
in  ciril  matters  ;  Athens  was  as  liberal  in  intellectual.  There  waa  no  narrow 
jealousy,  directed  against  a  I'rorcasor,  because  he  was  nut  an  Athenian;  genius 
and  talent  were  the  qualilieations ;  and  to  bring  them  to  Athens,  was  to  do 
homap3  to  it  ai>  a  Unlvetsily.     There  was  brolhci^ood  and  citizenship  of  mind. 

Mind  came  firsc,  and  waa  the  foundation  of  ilie  neademical  polity;  bnt.  it 
*Oi,n  brought  along  with  it,  and  gathered  round  itself,  the  gifts  of  fortune  and 
the  prizes  of  life.  As  time  went  on,  wisdom  waa  not  alw.iys  sentenced  to  the 
bare  cloak  of  Cleanthes ;  but,  beginning  in  rags,  it  ended  in  fine  linen.  The 
ProfeBsors  became  hononible  and  rich;  and  the  students  ranged  themselves 
nnder  their  names,  and  were  proud  of  calling  themselves  their  countrymen. 
The  University  wan  divided  into  four  great  nations,  as  the  medieval  antiquarian 
would  Htyle  them ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  Pro^rt^ius  was  the 
leader  or  proctor  of  the  Attic,  Ilephaiiition  of  the  Orientnl,  Epiphaniiut  of  the 
Arabic,  and  Diophantus  of  the  I'ontie.  Thus  the  Professoni  were  both  patrons 
of  clients,  and  hosts  and  /muYniuf  strangers  and  visitom,  as  well  asmaalcTBor 
the  whools ;  and  the  Capjiulotian,  Syrian,  or  Sicilian  yonth  who  came  to  one 
or  other  of  them,  would  ini  cni-ouraged  to  ntudy  by  hi«  protection,  and  lo  aspire 
hy  his  example. 

Even  Plato,  when  the  schools  of  Athens  were  not  a  hundred  yean  old,  was  in 
circumstances  to  enjoy  the  of/um  mm  digvilnte.  He  lind  a  villa  out  at  Heraclea; 
and  be  left  his  patrimony  to  his  school,  in  whose  hands  it  remained,  not  only 
safe,  but  thietifying,  a  roarrelous  phenomenon  in  tnmultuous  Greece,  for  the 
long  space  of  eiclit  hundred  years.  Epicams  too  hnd  the  property  of  the 
Ganlens  where  he  lecturwi ;  and  these  too  betame  the  property  of  his  sect.  But 
in  Roman  times  the  chairs  of  grammar,  rhetoric.  |)o]ities,  and  the  four  philoso- 
phies, were  hnndsonielv  endowed  by  Che  State ;  some  of  the  Professore  were 
themselves  statesmen  or  high  function  Brief,  and  brought  to  (heir  favorite  iludj 
senatorial  rank  or  Asiatie  opnlencc. 

Patrons  such  aa  tlicac  can  compensate  to  the  freshman,  in  whom  we  havo 
intere^iiiHl  ourselves,  for  the  poorness  of  his  lodging  and  the  turbulence  of  hia 
'companions.  In  every  thing  there  is  a  better  side  and  a  worse;  in  every  plact 
a  disreputable  set  and  a  respccuble,  and  the  one  is  hanlly  known  at  all  to  the 
other.  Men  come  away  from  the  same  University  at  this  day,  with  contradic- 
torr  impretwions  and  contradictory  statements,  according  to  the  society  they 
have  found  there;  if  yon  believe  (he  one,  nothing  goes  on  there  aa  it  should  be: 
if  yon  believe  the  other,  nolhinp  gops  on  as  it  should  tmt.     Virtne.  however. 
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and  dEcenrj  are  at  ItaM  in  (be  minoritv  erery  where,  nnd  onder  BOine  soit  of  a 
cloud  or  disadvanCage ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  bo  mnch  piin  vbeaever  Ml 
Berodes  Atticna  is  Ibund,  to  throw  ihe  influence  of  wealth  and  Maliun  on  the 
tide  eren  of  a  decorous  [ihiloeophj.  A  consular  mnn,  and  the  heir  of  an  ample 
Ibniinp,  ihts  Herud  was  content  to  devote  his  life  to  a  profiiwomhip.  and  bis 
fortune  lo  Ihe  patronnfce  of  lilemtnre.  He[^ve  the  sophuit  I'ulemo  about  eijcht 
tbunsand  potinds,  as  the  sum  is  calculated,  fur  tbrco  dii'lanintionn.  He  bnilt  at 
Athens  a  stadium  six  hundr»l  fret  long,  cntirelj  of  while  inariilo,  and  capable 
of  admiltin);  the  whole  populalion.  His  tbentrc,  erected  to  the  meniory  of  hit 
wife,  was  made  of  ceibir  wood  mriouKly  carved.  He  had  two  villas,  one  at 
Marathon,  the  jilacc  of  his  birth,  alioiit  ten  miles  from  Athene,  the  other  at 
CephisHiu,  at  the  distance  of  six;  and  thither  he  drew  to  him  the  rfi'K,  and  at 
times  the  whole  body  of  the  slndcnts.  Lon|;  arcadcii,  jirovcs  of  trees,  clear  pools 
for  the  bath,  dcligtilvd  and  recruited  the  summer  visitor.  Kever  was  so  brilliant 
a  iccture-room  as  his  evening  banqueling-hall ;  hi(:hly  connecteJ  students  from 
Rome  mixed  with  the  sharp-wittcil  provincial  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor;  and  the 
flippaut  sciolist,  anil  tho  nondescript  visitor,  Iwlf  philosopher,  half  tmmp,  met 
with  a  reception,  cuurtGona  always,  but  Bnitnli1i>  to  his  deserts.  Berod  was 
noted  for  his  repartees ;  and  wo  have  instances  on  rcconl  of  his  setting  down, 
according  to  the  emerijency,  both  the  one  and  tbe  other. 

A  hi):hcr  line,  though  a  nircr  one,  was  that  allotted  to  the  youthful  Basil. 
B?  was  one  of  th  se  men  wlio  seem  by  a  sort  of  Risctnation  to  draw  others 
around  thciu  even  without  wishing  it.  One  might  have  deemed  (hat  his  gravity 
and  his  reserve  would  hai'e  kept  them  at  a  distance;  but,  almost  in  spite  of 
himself,  he  was  the  center  of  a  knot  of  youthn,  who,  pagans  as  mcpt  of  them 
vrerc,  used  Alliens  honestly  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  professcil  to  peek  it; 
and,  disappointed  And  displeased  with  Ihe  place  himself,  he  seems  nevertheless 
to  have  been  Ihe  mean.*  of  their  jirofiting  by  iLs  advnntot'es.  One  of  these  was 
So])hn>nius.  who  nflerwnrds  held  n  hi^-h  office  in  the  State :  EuMcbiiis  was 
another,  at  that  time  the  liosom-frlend  of  Sophronins,  and  afte^^^'ards  a  Bishop. 
Cclsus  too  is  named,  who  aftemanls  was  raised  to  the  government  of  Cilicia  by 
the  Emperor  Jqlian.  Julian  himself,  in  the  seijuel  of  nnhappy  memor;,  was 
then  at  Athens,  and  known  al  least  to  St.  Grefiorj'.  Another  Julian  is  also 
mentioned,  who  was  Bfleiwnnls  commissioner  of  the  land  tax.  Here  we  hnie  a 
glimpse  of  the  better  kind  of  society  among  the  students  of  Athens  ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  parties  composing  it,  that  such  young  men  as  Grcfiiiry  and 
Basil,  men  as  intimately  connirled  with  Christianity,  as  they  were  well  known 
in  the  world,  should  bold  so  hiRb  a  place  in  their  esteem  and  love.  When  the 
two  saints  were  departing,  their  companions  came  around  them  with  the  hope 
of  changing  their  purpose.  Basil  persevered,  but  Gregory  relented,  and  turned 
back  to  Athens  for  a  season. — Rile  of  t/nirsrsi'ties. 

lUacanlag. — Unii-ertilg  Ttaching  al  Atlina. 
Dr.  Johnson  ue*(1  to  aswrt  thai  Demosthenes  spoke  lo  a.  people  of  bruKs ; — 
to  a  barbaroDS  people ; — that  there  could  be  no  civilizntiun  before  the  invention 
of  printing.  There  seems  to  be,  on  (he  contraiy,  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  general  intelligence,  the  Athenian  populace  fiir  sur[ia9N<<d  (he  lower 
orders  of  any  commnniCy  (hat  has  ever  exi«leil.  It  must  be  con^iilered,  that  to 
be  a  citizen  was  to  be  a  legislalor,  a  soldier,  a  judge, — [>ne  n]ion  whose  voii-a 
might  depend  the  fitte  of  the  wealthiest  tributary  state,  of  the  most  eminent 
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public  men.  The  lowest  ofBces,  both  of  agriculture  and  of  trade,  were. 
In  common,  performed  bj  alavea.  The  Btate  supplied  lu  meanest  members 
with  the  flupport  of  life,  the  opportunity  of  leisure,  and  the  meang  of 
amusemeat.  Books  weie  indeed  few;  but  they  were  excellent;  and  they 
were  accurately  known.  It  Is  not  by  turning  over  libraries,  but  by  repeat- 
edly perusing  and  intently  contemplating  a  few  great  models,  that  the 
mind  is  best  disciplined.  DemoBthenes  is  said  to  liave  transcribed  six  times 
tie  history  of  Thucydides.    •    • 

Books,  however,  were  the  least  part  of  the  education  of  an  Athenian 
cidzen.  Let  us  for  a  moment  transport  ourselves,  in  thought,  to  that  glori- 
ous city.  Let  us  imagiue  tiiat  we  ore  entering  its  gates  in  the  time  of  its 
power  and  glory.  A  crowd  isasaembied  around  a  portico.  All  are  gazing 
wiUi  delight  at  the  entablature,  for  Phidias  is  putting  up  the  frieze.  We 
turn  into  another  street;  a  rhapsodist  Is  reciting  there:  men,  women,  chil- 
dren are  thronging  round  him;  the  tears  are  running  down  their  cheeks; 
their  eyes  are  fixed;  their  very  breath  is  still,  for  he  is  telling  how  Priam 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  Icissed  those  hands. — the  terrible, — the  mur- 
derous,—wliich  had  slain  ao  many  of  liis  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place; 
there  is  a  ring  of  youttis,  all  leaning  forward,  with  sparlding  eyes,  and 
gestures  of  expectation.  Socrates  is  pitted  ag^ost  the  famous  atheist, 
from  lona,  and  Itas  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  tenus.  But  we 
are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying— "Boom  for  tlie  Frytanes."  The 
general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people  are  swarming  in  on  every  side. 
Proclamation  is  made^"  Who  wishes  to  speak! "  There  ia  a  shout,  and  a 
clapping  of  bands;  Pericles  fs  mounting  the  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of 
Bophocles;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia.  I  know  of  no  modem  univar- 
eity  which  has  so  excellent  a  system  of  education. 

Knowledge  thus  acquired  and  opinions  thus  foimed  were,  indeed,  likely 
to  be,  in  some  respects,  defective.  Propositions  which  are  advanced  in 
discourse  generally  result  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question,  and  cannot 
be  kept  under  examination  long  enough  to  be  corrected.  Hen  of  great 
conversational  powers  almost  universally  practise  a  sort  of  lively  sophistry 
and  exaggeration,  which  deceives,  for  the  moment,  both  themselves  and 
their  auditors.  Thus  we  see  doctrines,  which  cannot  bear  a  close  inspec- 
tion, triumpli  perpetually  in  drawing  rooms.  In  debating  societies,  and  even 
in  legislative  and  judicial  aasemblica.  To  the  conversational  education  of 
tiie  AtbeDlans  I  am  inclined  to  attribul«  the  great  looseness  of  reasoning 
which  ia  remarkable  in  most  of  their  scientiflc  writings.  Even  the  most 
Illogical  of  modem  writers  would  stand  perfectly  aghast  at  the  puerile  fal- 
lacies which  seem  to  have  deluded  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  antiquity. 
Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  would  stare  at  the  political  economy  of  Xeno- 
ption;  and  the  author  of  Soiree*  de  Peteribourg  would  be  ashamed  of  some 
of  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  Plato.  But  the  very  circumstances 
which  retarded  the  growth  of  science  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  eloquence.  From  the  early  habit  of  taking  a  share  in  animated 
discussion,  the  intelligent  student  would  derive  tliat  readiness  of  resource, 
that  copfousnesBof  language,  and  that  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  under- 
standing of  an  audience,  which  are  far  more  valuable  to  an  orator  than  the 
greatest  logical  powers. — GompUte  Work*  ef  Lord  Macaulay,  Vol.  VII. 
Athenian  Omtors. 
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Laoking  at  AtbcM  u  (to  pRsdier  lad  misaioiiarj  of  Letten^  and  as  enlist- 
*  ing  the  whole  Onek  ram  in  b«r  work,  wbo  la  not  atnick  with  admirBtioD  atUM 
iBDge  and  muUipllcit;  of  bar  operatknuiT  At  Dnt,  the  lonEan  aod  X/alian 
atin  are  the  priiira|Ml  scenM  oT  heractiTitj;  but,  if  we  look  on  a  ceDtur?  or 
two,  we  shall  Bnd  that  aba  farm*  the  iuiellect  of  the  colonies  or  Sicily  and 
Magna  Qnecim,  haa  penetrated  Italj,  and  m  riicdding  the  light  or  |^i1oeopb]r 
and  iwakeoiag  Iboagfat  in  the  citiea  of  (iiul  bj  nxana  of  llarBeiUa^  and  along 
the  eoaat  of  AJKca  bf  DMwia  oT  C^rviie.  Sb*  hag  tailed  np  both  *idm  of  the 
EnxiiK.  and  depoaited  ber  lllerarf  ware*  where  the  atopped,  aa  trad»«  now- 
•dayi  leave  aamplea  of  fbreign  merchandise,  or  aa  war  weamen  land  muakeca 
and  ammonitioo,  or  •■  agenta  Ibr  rellgioos  societie*  drop  Aeir  tracts  or  scattw 
Ibdr  TenriooB.  ^w  whole  of  Asia  Minor  sod  Bjria  mounda  with  her  teat^ 
ii^;  tbe  barfaariana  of  Parthia  are  quoting  IrafrmeDte  of  bertragedians;  Oieek 
Bttnoera  are  introduced  aod  perpetuated  on  the  Bydiapet  and  Aoesitirs;  Greek 
tatim,  lately  come  to  light,  are  strack  <n  the  capital  of  Baotriana ;  and  ao 
diarged  is  the  moral  atmoapltere  of  the  East  with  Greek  civflicition,  that,  down 
to  thii  daj,  thoae  tribes  are  said  to  show  to  mom  adrantage,  which  can  claim 
relation  of  place  or  kin  with  Greek  colonies  established  there  above  two  thon- 
■and  years  ago.  Bot  there  b  one  dtj  which,  thoagh  GreMe  and  Athens  have 
no  longer  any  memorial  In  i^  has  in  this  point  of  view  k  dalm,  beyond  the 
leat,  npon  onr  attendon;  and  that,  not  only  (torn  its  OreA  origin,  and  the 
menMraUe  nanu  which  it  bean,  but  because  it  introducci  as  to  a  new  state  of 
ttdng^  and  is  the  record  of  aa  advance  in  the  hiatory  of  the  edncation  of  the 
intdlect; — I  mean,  Alexandria. 


a,  AVD  iLBzammu. 
Alexander,  If  we  most  call  bim  aGndc,  which  the  Oradntbeinaelrta  would 
not  [lenDit,  did  tlmt  which  no  Greek  bad  done  belbre;  orraUier,  becaosehe  ' 
waa  00  tborongb  Greek,  thoogb  ao  neariy  a  Greek  hy  descent  and  birthplace, 
and  by  taates^  be  was  abk^  witboot  saerifleing  what  Graeoe  waa,  to  show  him- 
■elf  to  be  what  Oreeoe  was  not  The  creator  of  a  wide  empire,  be  had  talents 
tar  oTganization  and  adminittfatiai],  which  were  tbr^gn  to  the  Athenian  mindj 
and  which  wete  absolaiely  tteeeaeary  If  its  mission  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
pictnre,  which  histoty  prseenia  of  Alezauder,  is  as  beanmhl  aa  it  Ss  romantic. 
It  ta  not  only  the  hialory  of  a  youth  of  twenty,  punming  oonqoeats  so  vast, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  lew  years  be  bad  to  weep  that  there  was  no  second  world 
to  snhjngata ;  bat  it  is  that  of  a  beneficent  priooe,  civiUting,  as  be  went  along, 
both  by  hia  political  Institutions  and  by  his  patronage  of  acienoe.  It  is  tUa 
ntfon  of  an  etiergMie  devotion  to  lelters  with  a  geniua  lor  sovereignty,  whlcb 
places  him  in  rootrsst  both  to  Greek  and  Soman.  Onaar,  with  all  his  cnltiva- 
tion  of  Blind,  lUd  not  oonqoer  In  orier  to  dvilixe,  any  more  than  Hannibal ;  hs 
nrast  add  Aagustos  to  himseU;  before  he  can  be  an  Alexander.  He  royal 
pupil  of  Aristotle  and  CtlUitbenes  started,  where  s^iiring  statesmen  or  gen- 
erab  end ;  be  profr^cd  to  be  mora  ambitiona  of  a  name  Ibr  knowledge  than 
Sx  power,  and  he  paid  a  graeelbl  homage  to  tbe  cKj  <^  bitcilleet  by  eoafeaetng, 
iriien  he  was  in  India,  that  be  was  doing  hia  great  acta  to  gtin  the  immortal 
praise  of  tbe  Athenians  Tbe  dano  poets  and  phOoMpben  mn  bis  rectea^ 
3a 
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Uon;  he  prafeired  the  conleat  of  h»k  to  the  pa]natr»;  or  medicine  he  hid 
mora  UuD  a  thooraticil  knowledge :  and  bia  ear  Cir  music  waa  lo  tiae,  that  Diy- 
den'a  celebrated  Ode,  legeadulj  as  maj  be  ia  autged^  only  doea  juattce  to  its 
eeDsitivaneaa.  He  was  either  expert  io  foatering,  or  quick  in  delectiofi,  the  • 
tileraiy  taalea  of  thoae  arooiid  him;  and  two  of  bia  geoerala  hare  left  behind 
tham  a  literaiy  &me.  Eunenes  and  Ptolem/,  alter  hia  death,  eiiKaged  in  the 
honorable  rivali;,  the  ooe  ia  Ajda  Minor,  the  other  in  Egypt,  of  inveBting  the 
dynaatlea  which  Omj  reepectifetj  Rmndecl,  with  the  patronage  of  learning  and 
o€  itsprofewon. 

AUCUHDBIAK   LIBKAKT   UTD  tntnTEBSITT. 

Plolamf,  npoo  whooi,  on  Alexander's  death,  derolved  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  snppliea  oa  with  the  firit  great  luitance  of  whar  may  be  called  the  es- 
tabllahment  of  LetlsrHl  He  and  Eumenea  ma;  be  conudered  the  Brat  found- 
eta  of  public  llbrariei.  Some  authors  iodeed  allude  to  the  Kgyptuin  kiog, 
Oaymanduas,  and  others  point  to  PisistraLua,  aa  haring  created  a  precedent  for 
tiuir  imitation.  It  it  difficult  to  aa;  what  Iheae  preCeotloiM  are  exactly  worth : 
or  bow  tkt  tboae  peraouages  are  entitled  to  mora  than  the  merit  of  a  concep- 
tion, which  obrioualy  would  occur  to  varioua  minda  before  it  waa  actually  ae- 
oompliahed.  There  i«  more  reason  for  referring  it  lo  Ariatolle^  who,  Irom  hia 
nlatKHi  to  Alexander,  may  be  conaldered  aa  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  lite- 
nry  tnorement,  and  whose  hooka,  together  with  thoae  of  hia  wealthy  diadple, 
Tbeophraatus,  nllimately  came  ioto  the  poeseation  of  the  Ptolemiea;  but  Aris- 
totle's idea,  to  whaloTer  extent  he  realized  it^  was  carried  out  by  the  two  Uooe- 
donian  dynaaties  with  a  magniflcenoe  of  execution,  which  kings  alone  could 
project,  and  a  succession  of  ages  secure.  For  the  first  time,  a  great  system 
was  aet  on  foot  (or  coDectiug  together  in  one,  ^nd  haodiog  do«rn  to  poslerity, 
the  oracles  of  the  world's  wisdom.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  the 
Mimber  of  Tolumea  rtacaed  &om  deatnictioD,  sod  housed  iu  the  Alexandrian 
'  library,  amooD ted  lo  100,000,  aa  rolumes  were  then  formed;  in  course  of 
time  it  grew  to  400,000 ;  and  a  second  oalleclion  waa  oommenced,  which  at 
loi^lth  rose  b>  300,000,  making,  with  the  rormer,  a  sum  total  of  700,000  T(d- 
ilmea.  During  Coaar'a  military  delense  of  Alexandria,  the  former  of  these  col- 
lections was  ualbrtUDalely  burned  j  bu^  iu  compensation,  the  llbrai7  received 
the  300,000  Tolumes  of  the  rival  collection  of  the  kings  of  Fergtuaus,  the  gift 
of  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  After  lasting  nearly  a  thousand  years,  this  noblest  of 
dynaatio  monumenla  waa  delibo^tely  burned,  aa  all  the  worid  knows,  by  the 
Saracen^  on  their  becoming  masters  of  Alexandria. 

A  library,  however,  was  only  one  of  two  great  cODcepttODS  brought  into  ex- 
ecution by  the  first  Ptolemy ;  and  as  the  flrst  was  the  embalming  of  dead 
genius,  so  the  eeoood  was  the  endowment  of  living.  Here  again  the  Egyptian 
priesia  m^  be  said  in  a  certain  seuse  lo  have  preceded  him ;  moreover,  in 
Athens  itself  there  bad  grown  up  a  custom  of  maintaining  in  the  Piytaneum 
ftt  the  public  cos^  or  of  pensioning^  thoae  who  bad  deeefved  well  of  the  state^ 
nay,  their  (diildran  also.  This  had  been  the  privil^c^  fbr  instance,  ctmferred  on 
the  family  oT  the  physician  Hippocrates  for  bis  medical  services  at  .the  time  of 
the  plague ;  yet  I  suppose  the  provision  of  a  home  or  residence  was  nef  er  con- 
templated in  its  idea.  But  as  regards  litarsture  itself  to  receive  money  lor 
teat^iing,  was  consdored  to  d^rade  it  to  an  illiberal  purpoae,  as  had  been  felt 
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iaUielMteDmff  UMSopfaMa;  nco  Uw  Pythian  prfu  Ibr  vcne,  tbongh  at 
flnt  gold  or  nlftr,  bccanw  notbing  mora  than  a  crown  of  l«av«,  bb  kmd  aa  a 
■ufflrient  competitioa  ww  wtoiiKd.  Eidgi,  indend,  mi^lit  Uvirti  pradouB  frllla 
apoD  the  pbiloaopbera  or  pa«la  whom  tliej  kept  aboot  them ;  bat  bikIi  pnictkw 
did  not  piooeed  oa  nile  or  bj  BUgageawot,  nor  implj  any  aalaiy  aeUted  od  tbe 
ol^ts  oT  theJT  boanty.  Ptolemy,  bi>we*er,  prompted,  or  at  Inat  eDcoiiraged, 
by  the  oelebntsd  Demetriua  oT  Phalenia,  put  iota  exccotloa  a  plao  fbr  the 
formal  eadowmeot  at  LtMatute  aod  ecience.  Tbe  bet  Indeed  of  the  poMcarion 
or  an  immraae  library  seemed  sulftcieiit  to  render  Alexandria  a  Univeni^ ;  for 
what  could  be  a  greater  attracUoD  to  tbe  atudenta  of  all  Uiida,  than  the  oppor- 
tuuity  aSbrded  them  of  inlellectual  ooDTerse,  not  only  with  the  living,  tiot  with 
the  dead,  with  all  who  bad  any  when  at  «ay  time  tbnnm  light  apoo  aoy  aub- 
Ject  of  inqaiiyT  But  Ptolemy  detonniaed  that  hla  teaebers  of  ItnowMge 
diould  be  ae  itationarT  and  aa  permanent  aa  hii  books ;  ao,  reaolvinf  to  make 
Alaxandria  tbe  aeet  of  a  Studivm  Otnerale,  be  founded  a  college  ht  Ka  doml- 
dl^  aud  endowed  that  College  wilb  acaple  revenuea^ 

It  traa  called  the  Uuieiun, — a  uama  atace  appropriated  la  anotber  InHltatkM 
conoeotad  with  the  aeata  of  iclence.  Ita  tjtuation  affnrda  an  additional  la- 
■tanoe  to  oorroboretion  of  reourka  1  have  already  made  upoa  tbe  aitea  of  UdI- 
Tecdtiea.  There  waa  a  qnartar  of  the  atj  ao  diatinot  (Toca  the  rest  in  Alcxaa* 
diia,  that  it  ia  aometimea  Bpoken  of  aa  a  aubdrb.  It  waa  pleasantly  iitaated  on 
tbe  water'a  edge,  and  had  been  aet  aaide  fbr  ornamental  baUding^  and  wai 
tnTetted  by  grorea  of  treea.  Hera  atood  (lie  royal  palace^  bera  tbe  theater 
and  aaphitbeater ;  bere  tin  gymoaNa  and  atudiam ;  bera  tbe  famona  Bcnpewa. 
And  here  it  waa,  doae  upon  the  Port,  that  Ptolemy  placed  hli  library  and 
CoDege.  Aa  might  be  auppoaed,  the  building  waa  worthy  of  lla  purpcaa ;  a 
noble  portloo  atretcbed  ahmg  its  front,  Ibr  exendae  or  ooiiTerMtion,  and  opened 
apon  the  public  raoma  devoted  to  diapotatioDa  and  lectnm.  A  certain  nnmber 
of  Proh«ofs  wtte  lod^  wllhin  tbe  prednola,  and  a  haadaome  hall,  or  re- 
Ibetory,  waa  provided  Ibr  the  oomsion  ateaL  The  Preftet  oT  the  bonae  wat  a 
prieat,  wboee  appofntniml  lay  with  tbe  gorenitaeBt  Over  the  library  a  di^ 
aifled  peraon  prerided,  who,  if  bia  JoriadietiotL  extended  to  the  HnKam  alao, 
mlgbt  aomewfaat  answer  to  a  medieval  or  moden  Chenceller;  tbe  Urat  of  tbeae 
.  flmcDoBariea  being  the  celebreted  Athenian  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  tbe 
original  deaigiL  Aa  to  the  Profeeaor^  ao  liberel  waa  tbeir  maintenance,  that  a 
philoaopher  of  tbe  very  age  of  tlie  flnt  (buodation  called  the  plaoe  a  "  bread 
baAet,"  or  a  "  binl-coep ;"  yet,  in  spile  of  aecidental  exception^  ao  carelhl  on 
tbe  wb<de  waa  tbeir  eelectioo,  that  even  eiz  hundred  yean  afterwards,  Am- 
mianiu  deecribee  the  Uuaeum  under  the  title  of  "  the  lasting  abode  of  dlatin- 
goiabed  men."  ,  Pbiloetrtitiu,  too,  aboat  a  oentory  before,  calls  It  "a  table 
gathering  togetW  celebraied  men:"  a  phraae  which  nerlli  atteatioo,  aa  tettl' 
lying  both  to  the  high  eharacter  of  the  Prafeaeora.  and  lo  tbe  means  by  wbleh 
Ifaey  were  secured  tn  some  caae&  at  least,  Diey  were  ehettn  by  eoneurma  or 
competition.  In  which  the  native  EiryptiaBS  are  eatd  aometlMea  to  have  aur- 
pa«wd  Um  Oiaeks.  We  read,  too,  of  literary  game*  or  C0Dt«at%  apparently  of 
the  aame  natare.  A«  time  went  on,  n«w  (MIegea  were  iMed  to  tbe  original 
Mnaeum ;  of  whi<^  one  waa  a  Ibandation  c^  tbe  Emperor  Otaadloii  and  oalled 
after  bbrname. 
Ueanfiotbelboo^t  thU  Om  Mgti  repnbrika  of  Omm  fcoadMloiu  would 
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bare  been  miintained,  unleaa  Ptolem;  bad  looked  beyond  Egypt  Tor  occaputto 
oT  his  chain;  and  indeed  be  got  together  the  best  mea,  wlierever  he  could 
And  them.  On  these  be  heaped  wealth  and  priTilegee;  and  eo  complete  wes 
their  oaturaUiaUoD  ia  tbeir  adopted  COUDU7,  that  they  loot  th«r  usuni  sur- 
Damee,  drawn  Inaa  tbeir  fdaoe  of  binJi,  and,  instead  of  being  called,  Ibr  in- 
■taocc^  Apion  of  Oaeiii  or  Arialardini  <^  SaiiiothracU,  or  Dioiijaiiu  uf  Thrace, 
receired  each  limpl;  the  title  of  "  the  AlezandrlBD."  Thua  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, the  learned  father  of  the  Cliurcli,  wu  ■  natJTe  of  Athena. 

A  divertity  of  teacbera  secured  an  abundance  of  studenta.  "  Hither,"  Mya 
Caret  "  aa  to  a  public  emporium  of  polite  literature,  eoDgiegated,  from  ejerj 
pan  of  the  wmU,  fouthful  etudenta,  and  attended  the  lecturea  in  Grammar, 
Hbeloric^  Poe^,  Phlioac^j,  Aetroooioy,  Uueic,  Uedtcine^  and  other  art*  and 
•ciencea;"  and  heace  proceeded,  as  It  would  appear,  the  great  Christian  wrilera 
and  doctora,  OenieDt,  whom  I  baTe  just  been  mentioning,  Origen,  Aoatoliu^ 
and  Athanasiaa.  St.  Gregory  TUauoiaturgu^  in  the  third  century,  may  be 
■dd«d ;  he  came  acroes  Asia  Uioor  and  Syria  from  Pontua,  as  to  a  place,  ssya 
bis  nameaake  of  Nym^  "to  which  young  men  fromaU  parta  gathered  together, 
who  were  applying  themseWes  to  philoeoplij." 

As  to  the  Bulgecta  taught  in  the  Uuaenm,  Cave  has  already  enamaraled  the 
principal ;  but  he  has  not  done  Joatice  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alex- 
andrian suhooL  From  the  time  that  sdence  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  purs 
Qreeks,  into  thoae  of  a  power  which  had  a  talent  for  administration,  it  bevaioe 
lees  theoretical,  and  bore  more  distiocdy  npon  defloite  and  tangible  oi^ecta. 
The  Tery  oonception  of  an  endowment  is  a  specimen  of  this  change.  Without 
yielding  the  palm  of  subtle  speculation  to  the  Greeks,  philosophy  assumed  a 
more  maaculine  and  rigorous  chsncler.  Dreamy  theorists,  indeed,  they  could 
also  show  in  still  higher  perlectton  than  Athens,  where  there  was  the  guaran- 
tee of  genius  tlut  atHtrsct  iareetigation  would  nerer  become  ridiculous  The 
Alezandrisn  Heo-platonisla  certainly  hire  incurred  the  rialiof  this  imputation; 
yet,  Potamo,  AmmMiius,  Plotinua,  and  Hierocles,  who  are  to  he  cumbered 
among  then,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  Proclua,  in  spte  of  the  frirtdouenetB 
and  feeblenem  of  their  system,  bare  a  weight  of  character,  taken  togettier, 
which  would  do  booor  to  any  school.  And  the  reiy  drcumstance  that  they 
originated  a  new  pbiloeopliy  is  no  ordinary  distinction  in  the  intellectual  world: 
and  tliat  it  wm  directly  intended  to  be  a  riral  and  refutation  of  Christianity, 
while  00  great  recommendation  to  it  cwtsinly  in  s  religions  judgment,  marks 
the  practical  oharacler  of  the  Uusenm  even  *mid  its  subtleties.  80  much  fi>r 
their  philosopheis :  among  their  poets  was  Apolloniua  of  Bhodn^  whose  poem 
on  the  Argonauts  carries  with  it,  in  the  very  £ict  of  its  being  still  extant,  the 
testimony  of  succeeding  sgee  either  to  Its  merit,  or  to  Its  antiquarian  import- 
ance. ZgffUMi  antiquities  were  investigated,  at  least  by  the  disdplea  of  the 
Egyptian  Ifanetho,  fVagments  of  whose  history  are  considered  to  remain;  while 
Carthaginian  and  Etruscan  had  a  place  in  the  studies  of  the  Clandian  College. 

^Rm  Uusmn  was  celebrated,  moreorer,  for  its  grsmmaiians;  the  work  of 
EephHsttOD  <b  Metri)  still  afibrda  matter  of  ttioogfat  to  a  living  Professor  of 
Oxford,  Dr.  Qaiabrd;"  and  Arlstarchua,  like  the  Athenian  Priacian,  has  almoal 
beoome  the  ntck-name  Ibr  a  critic. 

Te^  eminoDt  as  is  the  Alexandrian  school  in  these  departments  of  science 
iti  bme  tMto  itiU  more  secorely  upon  its  proBciaiK^  in  medidne  and  math»- 
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Bwtica.  AmonK  ita  phytidani  ta  the  cclebntted'OaleD,  wbo  wu  «tlT«ctod 
thitber  tnm  Pergiciiit;  uid  we  ire  told  bj  Ammianu*  (of  tbe  fbnrth  centatyX 
that  in  hia  time  the  tbij  fact  of  ft  phjmcian  tuTing  atudied  at  Alexandria,  iraa 
an  eridencfl  oT  hia  acieoce  which  aiip»raed«d  further  taatimoDial.  Aato  matbe- 
matic^  it  ia  aafSdent  to  tay,  thai,  of  lour  great  ancdeot  namea,  on  whom  the 
modem  acience  ia  IbuDded,  three  came  from  AJexKndriv.  Arcbimedea  indeed 
wa«aS;T«ro8ai);  but  the  Unaeum  maj  boaet  of  ApoUoniaa  of  Pergia,  Dio- 
phantna,  a  native  Alexandrian,  and  Euclid,  whoaa  countrj  ia  onknown.  Of 
these  three,  EocUd'a  aervien  to  Oeometrj.are  known,  if  not  appreciated,  b7 
every  scbool-boj;  ApoUoniua  ia  the  drat  writer  on  Conic  SectJuna;  and  Dio- 
^nCuB  the  flrat  writer  on  Algebni.  To  theae  illiutrioua  namea  may  be  added, 
Erastoethenea  of  Cyrene,  to  whom  aatronomy  baa  obligaiiona  ao  conaiderable; 
Pappna;  Tbeon;  and  Ptolemy,  said  to  be  of  Pelnsium,  whoee  oelabrsted  lyo- 
tao;,  caUed  after  him  the  Ptolemaic^  reigned  In  the  achoota  till  the  time  of  Co- 
penicoa,  and  wboae  Geography,  aa  dealing  with  facta,  ia  alilt  in  repute. 

8t>ch  waa  the  celebrated  Sladium  or  UniveiNty  of  Alexandria ;  fbr  a  whih^ 
in  the  conrae  of  the  tiiird  and  fourth  centuries  it  waa  aubject  lo  reveraea,  prin- 
dpally  from  war.  Tbe  whole  of  tbe  Brachion,  tbe  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
it  waa  dluatcd,  waa  ^ven  to  tbe  flamea  ;  and  when  Uilarion  came  to  AJexan- 
diia,  the  holy  hermit,  whose  rule  of  life  did  not  EufTer  him  to  lodge  in  dtiea, 
look  up  his  lodgment  vith  a  few  aoliteriea  among  the  ruina  of  ita  edIScea.  Tbe 
aehoola.  however,  and  the  library,  continued;  the  library  waa  reserved  fbr  the 
Caliph  Omar'a  Gimoua  jad|;ment ;  aa  to  tlie  schools,  even  aa  lata  aa  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Jew,  Beejamio  of  Tadela,  gives  us  a  surprising  report  of  what  he 
found  in  Alexandia.  ''Oulaide  the  city,"  be  asvs,  a  mode  of  speaking  whicli 
agrees  wiUi  what  has  been  atrave  said  about  the  locality  gf  Ute  lluaeum,  "ia 
the  Academy  of  Aristotle,  Alexander's  preceptor;  t  handHoroe  [rile  of  build- 
inga,  which  haa  twenty  Cidlegea,  whither  aludenCs  betake  themselves  trota  all 
parts  of  the  world  (o  learn  bis  philosophy.  Tbe  marble  columns  divide  one 
College  BKta  anotlier." 

BOMIS   mpttUAI.  OR  PUHUO  SCBOOLS. 

Though  the  Roman  achools  have  more  direct  bearing  on  the  anbaeqnent  rise 
of  the  medieval  Universities,  they  are  not  so  exact  an  anticipation  of  its  type, 
aa  the  Alexandrian  MoFeum.  They  difTer  (him  the  Uuaeum,  as  behlg  for  the 
most  part,  as  it  would  appear,  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  very  youDK 
wiOiont  any  reference  to  the  advancement  of  science.  No  list  of  writors  or  of 
diacoveries,  no  local  or  historical  authorities,  can  be  adduced,  fh>m  the  date  of 
Angustut  to  tiiat  of  Justinian,  to  rival  the  lame  of  Alexandria:  we  bear  on 
the  contrary  much  of  the  elcmenta  oflinowledge,  tlieTrivlum  and  Quadrivium; 
and  tbe  Law  of  the  Empire  provided,  and  the  Theodoaian  Code  has  recorded, 
the  discipline  neceaeary  fbr  the  aludents.  Teaching  and  leflming  waa  a  depart- 
ment of  government;  and  schools  were  set  up  and  proffessors  endowed,  juat  as 
anldiers  were  aialioned  or  courts  opened,  in  every  great  city  of  the  East  and 
Weat.  In  Rome  itself  the  sest  of  education  waa  placed  in  the  Capitol;  ten 
chaira  were  appcdnted  for  Latin  Qrammar,  ten  (br  Oreek;  three  fbr  Latin 
Rhetoric,  Qve  for  Greek ;  one,  some  say  three,  for  Phlloaophy ;  two  or  four  for 
Bomaa  Law.  Proreasorships  of  Uedicine  were  afterwards  added.  Under 
GraaiDiar  (it  8t  Gr^oiy's  acooant  of  Atlwns  in  Roman  time*  may  be  applied 
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to  the  RoDWD  icboola  gmenllj),  were  iDoladed  knowledge  of  Unpiage  ud 
meter,  criticiim,  >nd  hiMoij.  Borne,  u  might  be  expected,  aod  Carthage, 
were  celebrated  for  their  I^lin  teaching;  Soman  I^w  ia  said  to  liove  been 
taught  in  three  dtiea  only,  Rooie  Itaelt,  Conatantinople,  and  BeryliM. 

The  itndf  of  ^mmar  and  geographf  *■■  cooiineiiced  at  tite  age  of  twein^ 
tind  appueBtlj  at  the  private  school,  and  waa  continued  till  the  age  of  fonr< 
teen.  Then  the  joutba  were  sent  to  the  public  academy-  fur  arator3r,  i^itoeo- 
phr,  tnntbeDiatica,  and  law.  The  coaree  ItBted  fire  jear* ;  and,  on  entering  on 
their  tireutieth  j'ear,  their  education  waa  coCBidered  complete,  and  tbey  wera 
sent  home.  If  they  studied  tlie  law,  ibej  were  allo«Gd  to  ata;  (fur  instance^ 
In  Berjtua),  till  tlietr  twentj-fllth  fear;  a  permiaaion  which  was  extended 
in  that  oilj  to  tb«  HtudenU  in  polite  literature,  or,  as  we  should  tmj.  Id  Arta. 

The  number  of  jcntli^  who  went  up  to  Rome  fur  ilie  aCady  of  the  Lew,  waa 
oonaiderable ;  diieUj  from  Africa  and  Gaul.  Originsllr  the  GoTernment  had 
discouraged  Ibreignera  in  repairing  to  the  oietropolis,  fn>m  tlie  dsngen  it  nato- 
rail;  presented  to  youth ;  wlien  their  reaidence  there  became  a  oeoeaaarj  eril, 
It  contented  itralf  with  impoaing  strict  rule*  of  discipline  upon  them.  No 
jouib  could  obtain  admisaioa  into  the  Roman  achooL^  withoot  a  ceriiilcaie 
■igoed  hj  tlie  magiatracy  of  his  proTince.  Next,  he  presented  hintaelf  betbra 
the  Magister  CensOs,  an  official  who  was  in  tbe  department  of  the  PrBfectoi 
Urbis,  and  who^  bet-idea  hia  ordinary  duties,  acted  aa  Rector  of  the  Academj. 
Next,  hia  naoMV  dtj,  age,  and  qualiflcatioiia  were  entered  iu  a  public  rcgietcr; 
and  a  epeciflcatioD,  moreover,  of  the  studies  he  proposed  to  pursue,  and  or  tlie 
Icdging-hoaw  wbere  be  proposed  to  reside.  He  waa  amenable  for  his  conduct 
to  tbe  Censualea,  as  if  they  had  been  Proctois;  and  he  was  reminded  that  the 
^m  (rf*  the  worid  were  npon  him,  that  lie  had  a  cliariHier  to  maintHln,  and 
that  it  waa  bis  duty  to  avoid  clubs,  of  wliich  the  Qoremnient  was  jealous 
liotooa  parties,  and  tlie  public  ehowa,  wbicb  were  of  daily  occurrence  and  of 
most  wvrnptiDg  nature.  If  he  was  refractory  and  disgraced  liimself,  he  was  to 
be  publicly  flogged,  and  shipped  off  at  once  (o  his  country.  Thoi>e  who  ac- 
quitted themnelvea  well,  were  reported  to  the  Govenimcnt,  and  received  public 
appointments.    The  Pmtanon  were  under  the  rame  jurisdiction  as  the  students. 

Of  tlie  schools  [danted  through  the  Empire,  ttie  most  considerable  were  tbe 
Oallie  and  the  Arrican,  of  which  the  latter  had  no  good  repuution,  while  the 
Qallic  Dame  stood  eepeciatlj  high.  UnrFdllca,  one  of  the  oldeot  of  the  Greek 
ooloniea,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  llie  schools  of  Gaul  for  learning  aud  dis- 
cipline. For  thia  renaon,  and  from  its  position,  it  drew  off  numbers,  under  tbe 
Bmpire,  who  otlierwiae  would  liave  repaired  to  Athena.  It  was  here  that  Ag- 
ricola  received  his  education;  "a  echool,"  ssys  hie  hiograplier,  "In  which 
Greek  politonesa  was  happily  blended  and  tempered  with  provincial  itrietnem." 
The  schools  of  Bonrdeanx  aod  Autun  also  had  ■  high  name;  and  Rheima  re- 
ceived the  title  of  a  new  Athens.  Thia  appellation  wai  also  bestowed  upon 
the  school  of  Milan.  Besides  tbese  counirlea,  mpedftil  mention  is  made  of 
the  sdiools  of  Britain.  As  to  Spain,  the  colonies  Uiere  entablished  are  even 
called,  by  one  oommentator  on  tlie  Theodoaian  code,  "literaiy  coloniea;"  a 
nngnlar  title  when  Bone  is  concamed;  snd,  iu  &ct,  a  conaidGreble  number 
of  writera  of  reputation  came  from  Spain.  Lucan,  the  Senecns,  llartial,  per- 
haps Quintiliaa,  Mela,  Columella,  and  Bjginns,  are  its  coutribation  in  the 
course  of  a  oeatoij. 
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HtsroRtctL  DETELnriRirr  or  classical  studies.* 
The  Greek  and  Ijttin  tongues,  witb  the  lil«rMur«  to  which  these  tongoes  ara 
.  the  keys,  abtained  their  roothold  in  the  sctioola  of  Chiisli«n  nations,  Dot  be- 
cause the  stadj  of  a  dead  Ungoage  was  the  best  taeQtal  discipline  for  younf 
students,  or  the  onJj  means  of  their  BCquiring:  a  masterly  freedotn  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue;  bat  because  at  the  Ciine  they  were  introduced  into  scliooli^ 
as  branchaa  of  atodj,  thtj  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em- 
ployed br  public  bu^ess,  literature^  pliilosophy,  acieuoe  and  religion.  Oooe 
introduced,  Ihej  have  retained  their  position  partly  Ibr  the  same  reason^  and 
[«nlj  by  the  influouce  of  eudowments  and  the  tbrce  of  habit 

Greet  Language. 

Tt  arose  fhnu  Hi*  relations  ia  whkih  the  Oiwk  and  Latin  langoagea  hSTS 
■tood.  in  the  pas^  to  the  whole  higher  lib,  intelieetnal  and  moral,  litersiy  and 
Bcienlifli^  ciril  and  religious,  of  Western  Enrop&  Oreeks  and  Romans,  as  wefl 
as  Jews,  are  oar  spiritual  aoeealorft  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  though^ 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  llnuJy  and  Jadlnous  nse  of  which  their  hein  hare  be- 
come the  leaders  of  mankbd.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  theiT  natire 
tongues. 

Alter  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  throogb  the  East,  and  be- 
came the  means  of  blending  Oriental  wtlh  Western  modee  of  thought  Oom- 
merce  prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exdianged  freely 
with  redpraeal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  oSMng  new  phQoaophy  fiw  old  le- 
IlgioD,  obt^ned  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

XpiffIS  TffiiuittuWf  Ltmr^iiSwl  iwrlttffmttH'. 

ITo  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Thdrisned  books 
were  carenjlly  Iranebted  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  bnciAd 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insiftht,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  tlie  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  EdSt,  went  beyoud  the  measure  of  Pytliagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato;  and  often 
boj^Dd  (he  guidance  of  sober  reason,  ia  ascetic  abstractiou  Hata  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  alter  apiritual  truth, 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mothe^toQg^e.  St  Faal,  a  Boman  oiti- 
lea,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Qirtstians  of  Bome.  Hie  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St  James  "  to  the  twelve  tribea  scattered  abroad." 

For  great  part  of  tbr«e  oeutarles,  the  churches  of  the  West  were  mostly 
"Greek  religions  colonies."f  Their  language,  their  organiiaWon,  their  Ulurgy.t 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greet  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his- 
^rians  of  the  early  diarch,  tlie  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Conneils  were  carried  on, 
end  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faitli  defined,  in  that  language.    It 


tHilmo'i  L^D  nuMluitJ,  i.  tl. 
>V««  ud  wtoM,  friHt,  Mttar,  aid  f^ib 
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wu  btrdly  pomiVIe  to  huidla  tba  prorounder  qaeatioM  in  anj  other.  Angos- 
tine  ia  at  a  loM  Ha  wonjs  to  ipeuk  uf  Ibam  ia  t^tiii.  8a¥en  centuriea  later 
Anaelm  uodertakea  tt>e  Uak  with  diffldeace;  nor  ia  it  clear  whatber  in  hia  own 
jadgDieDt  he  aucceeda  or  roila. 

Tlioa,  trheo  CShriitianit;  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  eucih 
broken  language  as  he  ooiild  oommaDd,  took  a  modest  part  in  tlie  discusnona 
of  Dioea,  it  w«a  a  last  and  aignal  apiritual  trioioph  of  captive  Qreece  orer 

Tbe  andent  Church  encouraged  the  atad;  of  beathen  literature,  bot  with  a 
paramount  r^ard  to  miHvlitf  and  Cliriatian  troth.  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Qnin- 
tUian  had  pointed  out  tlio  danger  of  uaing  the  poets  indiacrimiDatalj  aa  acliool* 
booka;  and  the  Father  vbo  slept  ^illi  Ariatoplianee  ander  hia  pIllDw  would 
not  liave  placed  him  in  the  bands  of  boys.  But  eren  Tertullian  allowed  Cliria- 
tian  bo;a  to  attend  tbe  pablk  schools  under  pagan  maateta. 

Origan  made  the  studjr  of  heatlien  poela  and  moralista  preparetorr  to  that 
of  higher  Chriatiaa  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  pbilosophf  was 
tbe  testament  or  dispeontion  given  to  tlie  Greeks,  the  achoolmaater  to  bring 
them,  aa  the  Moaaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ,  And  hia  leacliing  was 
geoerallf  aocepted.  To  tiiia  day  "along  tbe  porticoes  of  Eastern  ciiurcbeo, 
both  in  Qreeoe  and  Ut^saia,  are  to  be  seen  porHayed  on  the  walls  ^e  flgurea 
of  Homer,  Tbucfdidea,  Pftbagoras,  and  Plata^  aa  pioneera  preparing  the  way 
fbr  Christianity."  When  Julian  forbade  the  Cliristiana  to  institute  publio 
Mdiools  of  rhetoric  and  litetatore,  in  which  psgan  antbuis  might  be  read,  tbe 
bithopx  protested. 

During  this  flret  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera- 
ture, while  Latin,  alWr  Tscitua  sad  Pliny,  rapidly  declined.  Tiie  "Medita- 
tioiia  "  of  tbe  Emperor  ICarcus  Aureliua  are  composed  in  ttie  vemaculsr  of  tbe 
fleedmsn  Bpidetus.  So  Latin  oamea  can  be  placed  beside  tliose  of  Ludan 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Caasiua,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conserratire  and  liberal  nnirersitiea,  atudies  in  glammac 
sod  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  aide  with  pliiloaophy  and  science.  In 
both  alike  tbe  Qreek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudeQce  alone 
was  Latin. 

Laiin  LangvaQt, 

If  Greek  was  the  cboaen  Isi^uage  wbioh  carried  litersture,  science,  and  wti- 
dom,  Christian,  as  well  aa  beatbon,  to  the  higheet  pitch  hi  the  ancient  worid, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  meana  of  tranaf^rring  tliem  to  Western  Europe^ 

Tbe  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  tbe  solid  (bundations  on  which,  when  tlie  flood 
of  bartMrism  bc^D  to  subiidet  ranch  of  the  old  bbrio  waa  laborioualy  recon- 
strocled.  before  tbe  thoughta  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Oeul 
Latm  became  the  mother  loi^e.  But  in  nnedncated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
piiceM  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  lileratnre  can  armt.  Heoca  In  time,  Italians,  as  weU 
aa  Spsniarda  and  Frendi,  had  to  leam  book-I«thi  as  a  foreign  langonge.  It 
waste  them  what  the  writings  of  our  fore&thers  would  be  to  qa,  if  "Engliac" 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  "Roinsnce.''  But  other  than  lite- 
rary intereata  maintained  the  dd  Latin  as  a  oomnHm  language  beside  the  pro- 
Tincdal  dialeoti  of  the  new. 
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'nM  Um  of  the  WMtern  Xmpira^  tlM  lut  and  pftot  prodnet  oT  the  an- 
d«ot  Boman  mind,  were  adopted  bj  the  QotiiK^  Lonbard,  and  CsrloTingian 
dynaatiMi  and  ia  tbe  twsUUi  ceotuiy  tbe  flrvt  great  European  school  it  Bo- 
(ogna  waa  thronged  bj  atudenta  of  Boman  law.  At  one  time  ttiere  were 
twent;  thouaaod,  from  diflbrent  oonntriee,  dividing  tbeir  atlantioa  between  dfU 
and  canon  law,  the  Faodecta  and  the  Decreiala.  Botb  were  stndied  with  a 
Tiew  Id  edTancoment  in  lib,  bat  eapeciall;  to  Churoh  preftrmenL 

Indeed  it  may  be  aaid,  with  (a  anKh  tnitb  aa  la  required  in  metapfaor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  throu^  the  darkest  age,  together  with  iia  own  sacred 
treasarea,  the  tiring  use  or  audent  Latin,  and  some  tradition  of  ancient  leara- 
1d£  was  the  Christian  Churcb. 

What  at  flret  had  been  ererjwhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
I*1in  religiotL  The  disdpliae  of  Rome  maintained  the  bodj  of  doctrine  which 
tbe  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  renion,  Hupereeding  alike 
tbe  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Teetament  and  the  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  tite  received  text  o[  Holy  Scripture. 
Tbe  Idtin  Fathera  acquired  an  ■uthorily  ecarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  lea- 
tons,  and  hjiDos  of  tlie  Church  were  Latin.  Eeclesiastica  Iransscled  the  bosl- 
neas  of  dvil  deparUneata  requiring  edncition.  Libraries  vete  armories  of  the 
Church:  grammar  waa  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblesbscliolar  win  enlisted  In 
beraervice:  she  recruited  ber  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  '' KiJucntion 
in  the  rudiments  of  I^tin,"  says  Ilallam,  "was  imparted  to  a  gre:Ll,.r  number 
of  individuals  tliaa  at  present ;"  sod,  as  they  had  more  use  (or  it  than  at  prea- 
eat,  it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  liumble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letterii 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birtli  liad  a  dir'taste  for  arms,  the  Qrst  step  wdb  to  team 
latiD.  HiB  fbot  was  titen  on  tha  ladder,  tie  might  rise  by  (he  gaud  offices  oT 
his  bmily  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itaelf  by  merit  and  tlie  grace  of 
God.  I^tiQ  enabled  a  Greek  fVom  Tarsus  (Tlieodore)  to  become  the  [buDder  of  . 
learning  in  the  Engliab  church ;  and  a  Torkshireman  (Alcuiu)  to  organite  tbe 
achocds  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  Bnglisb  Wiufiid  {St  Boniface) 
could  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  rebrmer  of  the  Frankiah  Churcb ; 
ortheGermaa  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nichotaa  Breaks. 
pearc^  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it,  Wealern  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor:  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  ofiera  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
•outh,  from  east  or  west 

nna  in  the  Kiddie  Ages  Idtin  was  msde  tbe  groundwork  of  education;  not 
Itar  tbe  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  tbe  study  of  s  dead  Ian- 
guage  was  tbe  best  mental  gyniDasti(^  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mss- 
terly  Deedam  in  the  use  of  living  tongue^  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  mea  throughout  Western  Kurope,  employed  for  public  businesa,  lite- 
iBlure,  philosophy,  and  science;  eboveall,  in  God's  providence,  essential  to  the 
tmity,  and  thetefotB  enfcrced  by  the  aothoritj,  of  ttie  Weatem  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  elaaacal,  and  in  the  Vert  Greek 
became  an  anknowo  tongua  (^cero  did  less  to  Ibrm  style  than  Jerome;  Ptalo 
was  forgotten  In  bvor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Ittia 
pniged  of  every  thing  offensive  to  the  meditevnl  mind,  bad  become  in  the  kiiaa 
of  Thomas  Aqaioas  a  buttress,  if  not  a  pillar,  of  the  Cliristlan  Church, 
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High  up  in  tli«  Nortli,  above  tlie  coDtiueot  oT  Europe,  lay  two  eiater  itdaodl, 
UDple  ia  siio,  bapp;  Sd  aoQ  and  climate,  lad  beautirul  in  the  Gice  oT  the  caaa- 
\Ty.  AtasI  tbat  tbe  paauous  or  man  abould  alienate  from  one  anotlier,  tlioM 
whom  nature  and  religion  bad  bound  together  I  So  (iir  avmj  were  they  From 
litreiga  Tuea,  that  one  of  theia  the  barbariaua  had  never  readied,  and  Ihough  b 
•olitary  wave  ot  their  intaaion  hu  pkased  over  -tbe  other,  it  was  not  destined 
to  be  followed  by  a  second  for  some  ceoluriea.  In  tbose  days  llie  larger  of  the 
two  waa  called  Britannia,  the  leaser  Hibeniia.  Tlie  latter  waa  early  tlie  seat 
c^  a  flourlahing  chunrh,  abounding  in  tlie  frkiiCa  oT  sanctity,  learning,  and  teal; 
tiie  former,  at  leaat  ita  aoutbem  half,  had  formed  part  of  the  Empire,  liad  pal^ 
taken  both  of  its  civilization  md  its  Cliristianity,  but  had  ktely  been  occupied, 
with  tlic  extermination  of  ita  population,  by  the  rtglit  wing  of  tbe  great  bar* 
baric  hoM  which  was  ovemiuning  Europe. 

"  During  tile  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,"  says  Dr.  Dullingcr,  "  tEie  Church 
of  Ireland  atvod  hi  tlie  full  beauty  of  ita  bloom.  Tlie  apiril  of  the  gospel  ope- 
rated amoDgBt  the  people  with  a  vigorous  and  vivilyiug  power;  troops  of  holy 
men,  from  tlie  liiglieat  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  t04iiety,  obeyed  Ilie  rounBCl  of 
Ciiriat,  nnd  forsook  all  thingit,  that  they  might  follow  Him.  Tiiere  was  not  a 
country  of  the  world,  during  ibis  period,  which  could  boast  of  pious  founda- 
Uona  or  of  religious  communities  equal  to  lliosa  that  adorned  thia  far  distant 
island.  Among  the  Irisli,  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion  were  pre- 
served pure  and  entire;  tbe  names  of  hcrcay  or  of  schism  were  not  known  to 
them;  and  in  tlie  Bi>ihop  of  Rome  tboy  acknowledged  and  vencraled  the  Su- 
preme Ilead  of  tiie  Cliurch  on  earth,  snd  continued  with  him,  and  through  him 
with  the  whole  Church,  in  a  never  interrupted  commanion.  The  schools  in  the 
Irish  cloisters  were  at  thia  time  the  most  celebrated  in  all  the  Wtst;  and  in  ad- 
dition  to  those  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  there  flourished  (he  Schools 
of  St.  Finian  of  ClonarU,  founded  in  630,  and  those  of  Cataldua,  founded  in 
610.  Wliilst  almost  tho  whole  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  wnr,  peaceful  Ire- 
land, free  from  the  Invasions  of  estemal  foes,  opened  to  the  lovers  of  lesrning 
nnd  piety  s  welcome  asylum.  The  atrangera,  who  visted  the  island,  not  only 
Trom  tlie  neighboring  nhores  of  Britain,  but  also  from  the  most  remote  nations 
of  t)io  Continent,  received  from  the  Irish  people  the  moat  hospitable  reception, 
a  gratuitous  enterlaiument,  free  instruction,  snd  even  the  books  that  were  nec- 
essary for  their  studies.  Tlins  in  tlio  year  636,  In  tbe  time  of  Su  Senanui^ 
there  arrived  at  Cork,  fVom  tbe  Continent,  flilecn  monks,  who  were  led  thither 
bj  their  deairo  to  perfect  themselves  in  tlie  prsctices  of  an  aacetic  life  under 
Irish  directors,  and  to  study  the  Sucred  Scripturee  in  the  school  established 
near  that  city.  At  a  later  period,  sl\er  the  year  660,  the  Anglo-Saiuna  in  par- 
ticular pas.sod  over  to  Ireland  in  great  numbers  for  the  same  laudable  purposen. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  holy  and  learned  Irishmen  left  tlieir  oi^n  country  to 
proclaim  the  faith,  to  establish  or  to  reform  monasteries  in  distant  lands,  and 
thus  to  become  tbe  beueEictors  of  almost  every  nation  In  Europe." 

Sucli  was  SL  Columba,  who  Is  the  Apostle  of  the  Northern  Picts  in  thesixlh 
century;  such  St.  Fridolin  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  who,  after 
lon^  labora  in  France,  established  himself  on  the  Rliine;  such  the  fiu--famed 
bolumbanus,  who,  at  its  end,  was  sent  with  twelve  of  his  brethren  to  preach  in 
latux,  BnrBUDdy,  SirilMrlaud,  and  Lombardjr,  where  he  died.     AH  theot 
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gTMt  aeta  and  eneotmging  erents  had  taken  place,  ere  yet  tlw  Angto-Sazoa 
race  wu  coQTerted  to  the  fiulb,  or  at  Isaat  while  It  was  still  under  education 
Tor  its  own  part  in  extending  it;  and  thoa  b  tlie  ronteoiporary  or  prevlona  1b> 
bora  of  tlie  Irish,  the  Pope  found  an  encoura^ineat,  aa  lime  went  on,  boMlj 
to  pniaecute  tlial  conversion  and  education  of  the  Engliali,  wliicli  waa  begia- 
Ding  with  such  good  promiao,  in  the  labon  of  tlie  Iriali  miaaionariee. 

"  The  KiuDdtition  of  manj  English  Been,"  aafs  Qiillinger,  "  ia  due  to  Iriah 
meo  :  the  Nortbutnbrian  diuceae  waa  for  manj  jeara  gtiViTacd  li;  tliom,  and  tlM 
abbey  of  LiodiaGtrQe,  which  was  peopled  bf  Irish  monks  and  tiioir  Saxoa  dia- 
dplea,  Rpread  &r  around  it  ita  all'ble^aing  influence.  Tlicso  lioly  men  served 
Ood  and  not  tlie  world ;  tliey  poeaeaaed  neitlier  gold  nor  silTcr,  and  si)  tliat 
they  received  from  the  rich,  passed  tlirough  their  liaods  ioto  the  Jianda  of  tlie 
poor.  KiDg«  aod  noblea  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  onlj  to  praj  in  their 
churches  or  to  listen  to  their  aennonsj  aod  as  long  aa  tliey  remained  in  the 
cloisters,  they  were  content  with  the  bumble  food  of  tho  bretlirtn.  Wherever 
one  of  these  ecclesiastics  or  nkonks  came,  ho  was  received  h;  all  with  joy ;  and 
whenever  lie  was  seen  journeying  across  the  country,  the  p«o[>lo  atreamrd 
around  liim  to  implore  his  benedictiun  aod  to  hearken  to  lii*  words.  The 
priests  entered  the  villages  only  to  preach  or  to  admiDistcr  the  aacmmenla;  and 
■0  free  were  they  from  avarice,  thut  it  waa  only  wlicq  compelled  by  tlie  rich 
and  noblo,  that  they  would  accept  lands  fur  llie  erection  of  monaateriea.  Tlios 
baa  Bede  described  lite  Iriah  bislinpa,  prieabs  iind  monks  of  Korthambria,  al- 
though so  displeased  with  ttjcir  custom  of  ceiebrating  Kaster.  Uany  ADgk>- 
SazoDs  passed  over  lo  Ireland,  where  they  received  a  moet  liospitable  recep- 
tion in  the  nkonasieries  and  scliools.  In  crutrda,  nuoieroua  aa  bees,  aa  Aldhelm 
writes,  the  English  went  to  Ireland,  or  the  Iriah  visited  Eoglaud,  where  the 
Archbishop  Theodora  waa  aurroaoded  by  Irish  acht^ra.  Of  th«  ntoat  cele- 
brated Anglo-Saxon  acliolars  and  sainte,  nunj  had  studied  in  Ireland;  among 
these  were  St.  Egbert,  the  author  of  the  drst  Anglo-Saxon  mistion  to  the  pagan 
continent,  and  the  bleaaed  Willebrod.  tlie  Apoatle  of  the  FrieaUnderik  who  had 
resided  twelve  years  in  Ireland.  From  the  same  abode  of  virtue  and  of  learn- 
ing, came  lorth  two  Eogllsh  priests,  both  named  Ewald,  who  in  690,  went  aa 
meaaengera  of  the  gospel  to  the  Qermao  Saiona,  and  received  from  them  tho 
crown  of  martyrdcm.  An  Iriahman,  Uaild^iC  founded,  in  the  year  670,  a 
•ctaool,  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  lamed  Abbey  of  UalmeBbury ;  among 
bis  Bcholara  was  SL  Aldhelm,  afterwarda  Abbot  of  llalmesbury,  and  first  bishop 
oT  Sberbante  or  Salisbury,  and  whom,  after  two  centuries  AUVed  pronounced 
to  be  the  beet  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets." 

The  aeventh  and  eighth  centuries  are  the  gloi;  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church, 
M  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  Irish.  As  tlie  Irish  missionarica  traveled 
down  through  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  to  lower  Italy,  and  attetiipted 
Gennany  at  the  peril  of  their  live*,  converting  the  barbarian,  restoring  the 
lapsed,  encouraging  the  desolate,  collecting  the  scattered,  and  founding  churches, 
Bcboola,  aod  monaateriea,  as  they  went  along;  so,  amid  the  deep  pagan  woods 
of  Germany  and  round  about,  the  English  Benodictiue  plied  bia  axe  and  drove 
bis  plough,  planted  hia  rude  dwelling,  and  raised  bis  rostic  altar  upon  the  ruiaa 
of  Idoliitiy,  and  then  settling  down  as  a  oolontat  upon  lbs  aoil,  befcan  to  nng 
his  chants  and  to  copy  his  old  volumes,  and  thus  to  lay  the  alow  but  aore 
finindatioos  of  the  new  civiliiation. 
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Wbeo  CharlemBgne  arose  upon  the  Coaiioeat,  the  spedal  telttion  of  the  two 
ialiinda  wsb  tt  aa  end ;  end  accordingly  Bagnor  Lodbrog  with  bis  Danes  thea 
befClD  bis  descents  upoD  their  coasts.  Yet  they  were  not  superBeded.  till  thtj 
bad  fbrmallj  handed  over  the  tradition  of  learning  to  the  achooia  of  France, 
and  had  written  their  immortal  names  on  one  and  tha  same  p^e  of  liisturj'. 
'  Tha  Anglo-Saxon  AlcuJa  was  the  first  Rector,  and  the  Irish  Clement  the 
second,  of  the  Studium  of  Puna.  In  the  same  age  tho  Irish  John  was  sent  to 
found  Che  school  of  Pavia;  and,  when  the  heretical  Claudius  of  Turin  exulted 
over  the  ignorance  of  the  devastated  Churches  of  the  ContiDenC,  and  called 
the  Sfnod  of  Bialinps,  who  aummoned  him,  "  a  u>ngregation  of  asses,"  it  was 
no  other  than  the  Irish  Dungall,  who  met  and  overthrew  the  preaumptuoua 

Under  ChBrlemagne,  secular  teaching  was  united  to  sacred,  and  tlie  Cbuicb, 
which  had  before  hardljKcogtiized  the  education  of  clietaiCj,  but  confined  itself 
mainlj  lo  tlie  clergy  and  their  eccleaiastlcal  education,  took  Bupervlaionofbotb,  of 
lay  ctudeniB  and  of  profane  learning.  Cliarlenagtieiiideed  betook  liimeelf  to  the 
two  Islands  of  the  North  for  a  tradition;  Alcuia,  an  Englisliman,  was  at  the  head 
of  Ilia  educatioual  estHbliahments;  he  came  to  France,  not  with  sacred  learn- 
ing only,  but  with  profane;  he  set  up  schools  for  laily  as  well  as  clergy;  but 
whence  was  it  Uiat  he  in  turn  got  tlie  tradiliou  whidi  he  brougbt?  His  hia- 
toiy  takes  us  back  to  tliat  earlier  age,  when  Theodoro  of  Tarsus,  Primate  of 
England,  brought  with  him  thither  from  Rome  the  clasaica,  and  made  Qreek 
and  Latiu  as  fiitcillar  to  the  Aaglo-SaTODs  aa  their  native  tongue.  Alcuin  was 
the  scholar  of  Bede  and  Rgbert ;  Egbert  was  educated  in  Che  York  school  of 
Theodore,  and  Bede  in  that  of  Benedict  Biacop  and  of  John  precentor  of  the 
Vatican  Basilica.  Here  was  Clie  germ  of  tlie  new  civilixaiion  of  Europe,  which 
was  to  Join  togeClier  what  man  had  divided,  to  sdjuni  Che  claims  of  Reason  and 
of  RevelaCion,  and  to  fit  men  lor  this  world  while  it  trained  tbem  for  another. 
Charlemsgne  hag  Clie  glory  of  commencing  this  noble  work ;  and,  whether  hia 
school  at  Paris  be  called  a  Uuiveraity  or  not,  he  laid  down  prindplee  of  which 
a  Dniversity  is  Che  result,  in  that  lie  aimed  at  educating  all  cUeees,  and  undw- 
took  all  mibjecla  of  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  he  turned  his  sttenUon  to  the  Episcopal  Senji- 
nariea,  which  aeem  Co  have  been  inatitutiona  of  the  earliest  timet  of  Chris- 
tianity, Uiongb  tbeybad  been  in  great  measure  Interrupted  amid  the  diaaolution 
of  society  consequent  upon  the  barbarian  inroads,  as  various  passages  in  theoe 
Rssajs  have  already  suggested.  His  restoration  lasted  for  four  centuries,  till 
Universities  rose  in  their  turn,  and  indirectly  interlered  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  Seminariea,  by  absorbing  Chem  Into  the  larger  inetjtutlon.  Thie  inconve- 
nience was  set  right  at  a  later  period  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  wise  regu- 
lations were  in  turn  the  objects  of  the  Jealousy  of  the  Joeephiam  of  tho  last 
cenCuiy.  which  used  or  rather  abused  the  University  system  to  their  prejudice. 
Tlie  present  policy  of  tho  Church  in  moet  ptacea  lias  been  to  return  to  the 
model  both  of  the  flrat  agea  and  of  Charlemagne. 

To  these  Seminaries  be  added,  what  I  have  apoken  of  as  iiis  characteristic  hi- 

■titatioD,  grammar  and  public  schools,  as  preparatory  both  to  the  Bemltiaries 

*  NawHia'a  Kiu  imi  Frtgntt  ^  (AifHrriliu.    Ja>wb  ^  CAtrttmtgmi. 
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•nd  to  aecnlar  profeMiMW.  Not  tbat  the;  wen  ooDflncd  to  giammtr,  lor  tb«y 
mngniied  ibe  trionDn  ami  fKufrinatn  ;  bat  ifnmcair,  in  the  Muae  of  litera- 
ture, ■eenu  u>  hare  been  the  principle  mbject  of  tbeir  teaching.  These  icUxda 
w«r«  eeUUUbcd  in  cmnection  witb  the  Calbedral  or  Ibe  Cloiatvj  and  tli«7  ■»- 
MiTed  eodeaiMtka  utd  tbe  aona  of  the  oobilitj,  Uioagb  bot  to  the  exdoaioii 
et  Ibe  pootcr  dm. 

Auriemagne  probablj  did  not  do  much  more  than  this ;  though  it  wH  ooM 
the  niMoiii  lo  repreaent  Jiim  aa  the  actual  rounder  oT  the  Univeraity  of  Pufk, 
Bnt  Rreat  creationa  are  not  perfected  in  a  day ;  without  doiof  evefj  thii^ 
wfaidi  had  to  be  done,  be  did  man;  Ibinga,  and  opened  the  wa;  Ibr  more.  It 
win  throw  l^t  Dpoo  Us  poeitian  in  the  iiistorj  of  Christian  education,  to  quote 
a  paaaage  from  the  daborate  work  of  Bulam^  on  Uie  Univeiailj  of  Paiia, 
Iboi^  lie  not  oiuiatiitaU;  dalma  the  great  Empen>r  as  ita  Ibander,  suiBtain- 
ing  that  he  established,  not  only  the  grammar  or  public  schools  already  men- 
tioaed,  but  the  higlier  Stadia  GtBtralia. 

It  iaofaeenrable  that  Chariea,  in  aeekinft  cut  mastera,  had  in  Tiew.  notmarelj 
the  edocauon  of  his  own  bmiljr,  bat  oT  hit  subjects  gcuerallj,  and  of  all  loren 
of  the  Chiisttan  BeligioD ;  and  wislied  to  be  of  serrice  to  aU  studenbi  and  col' 
tirators  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  iodeed  certain  that  he  aouiclit  out  teamed 
men  and  C¥lebral«i  teachers  ftom  all  parts  (^  (he  worid.  and  induced  tliem  to 
accept  bia  iuitlatkin  b;  rewarda  and  hoDori,  on  whicb  Alcuia  lays  gnat  alrea. 
'  I  WIS  well  aware,  mj  Lord  Caiid,'  bo  bhjs,  '  tlial  it  has  been  jour  praiae- 
worthj  folidLude  erer  to  love  and  to  extol  wisdom ;  and  to  exliort  all  men  to 
cottirale  it,  nay.  lo  incile  them  by  oieans  of  prixea  and  boDora;  and  out  of 
divera  parts  of  the  world  to  bring  togethi-r  ita  loTera  aa  Uie  liripera  of  yoor 
good  porpoee;  amiHig  wbom  you  hare  taken  pains  to  secure  ertn  me,  the 
meanest  slave-of  that  holy  wisdom,  from  the  extremesl  bonudariee  of  BritaiiL' 

It  is  eridetit  hence,  that  Charles's  tiilentioD  was  not  to  found  any  oommiHi 
sort  of  aclioiria,  socb.  that  is,  as  would  have  required  only  a  few  ins(n>ctoi% 
bat  public  acbools,  open  to  aU,  and^poiaaing  all  Iduda  of  laming.  Uencetba 
neoeasitj  of  a  multiplicity  ol  Profenors,  who  fhmi  thdr  number  and  the  re- 
mouness  of  their  boows  mi|riit  seem  s  (brmidable  charge,  not  only  to  the  court, 
or  to  one  city,  bnt  even  to  bia  whole  kiogdom.  Sudi  ia  the  teattmony  of  Bgia- 
hart,  who  aaya:  'Chaile*  lored  foreigners,  and  took  great  pauia  to  support 
them;  so  that  tbmr  number  was  a  real  diarge.  not  to  tlie  Palace  alone,  bnt 
eren  to  the  realm.  8<Kb,  bowerer,  waa  bis  grealneas  of  soul,  titst  ilie  burden 
of  them  WIS  no  trouble  la  him,  became  even  of  great  inconreniences  the  praise 
of  moDiflopDce  is  a  compenaation.' 

Charles  had  in  mind  to  ibund  two  kinds  of  tdiodla.  len  and  giesler.  The 
lea*  he  placed  in  Bishops'  palaces,  cauons'  cliHStera,  monaaleriea,  aud  ebewbere  f 
tbe^grealer,  bowerer,  tie  established  in  places  which  were  poblti^  aud  suitable 
tif  public  teaching;  and  he  intended  them,  not  only  for  ecdeeiaatica,  bat  (br 
the  nobility  and  tbeir  diildren,  and  on  the  other  hand  fiir  poor  scIh^ib  too;  in 
■bon,  Ibr  erery  rank,  dan.  and  rac«. 

He  aeems  to  hare  had  two  institations  before  his  mind,  when  he  contem- 
plated Ihia  object;  the  flrat  of  lliem  waa  the  ancietit  adioola.  Certainly,  a  man 
of  so  actire  and  inquiring  a  mind  as  Charles,  with  his  inteicoarse  with  learned 
penoos  and  bin  kiiowledtie  of  mankind,  must  hare  been  w^  aware  that  in 
Ibcmer  tftt  Uiese  two  kinds  of  schools  were  to  be  Ibund  everywhere;  the  one 
kind  lew  in  nnmber,  public,  and  of  great  repntation.  poeseseed  moreover  of 
privileges,  and  plauled  in  certain  cana|»caoas  and  central  sites.  Such  was  the 
Alexandrian  in  Egyp^  Ihe  Athenian  in  Greece;  such  under  the  Soman  eni- 
perora,  the  sdiools  of  Bome^  oT  Constantinople^  of  Berytoa,  which  are  koowD 
to  have  been  atteDded  by  mnltitndea,  and  amply  privileged  by  Tbeodomo^ 
Jastinian,  and  other  priocea ;  whereas  the  other  kind  of  ichooU,  which  wers 
fer  more  Dumeroo^  were  to  be  (buod  np  and  down  the  country,  In  dtie^ 
town^  village^  and  were  remarkablenather  in  numberof  alDdenta  nor  in  name. 

The  other  patten  which  was  opea  to  Chadea  was  to  be  bund  in  the  ^ac- 
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tioe  of  monaBteries,  if  it  nMf  eziiCed  there.  Tlie  fienedictiiMa,  from  Uw  rtrj 
liegiDiiiDK  of  their  institution,  liad  applied  theniaelvM  to  (he  proflBHion  of  lite- 
rature, and  it  hag  been  their  purpose  to  have  in  their  Iwumb  two  kiuda  of 
school,  a  greater  or  a  lees,  acixirdiDfr  to  the  size  of  the  houBe;  aad  tlie  greater 
they  wiah^  to  throw  open  to  all  Btiidcnu,  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  few 
Uymea  at  all  wlio  could  leach,  w  that  •xlenia,  secalara,  laymen,  u  well  as 
clerica,  ntighC  be  free  to  attend  to  tbein.  However,  traeas  it  waa  thai  boja, 
who  were  there  (him  childhood  intrusted  to  the  motiki,  bouDd  tbemaelvet  by 
BO  TOW,  but  could  leave  when  they  pleased,  marrf,  ga  to  court,  or  enter  the 
tnaj,  Btill  a  great  many  of  ttie  cleveren  <^  tlieoi  were  led,  either  by  the  habits 
wliich  tbey  acquired  Ihim  their  intercourae  with  their  te«cben,  or  b;  Uieir  t>er- 
tuatiion,  to  embrace  the  nionaatic  life.  And  thua,  white  the  Church  in  cooic- 
quence  gaioed  her  most  powerful  supporla,  the  State,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
wanting  In  meti  of  Judfrment,  leaniiiiji,  and  experience,  to  conduct  it*  nflaira. 
Thii  led  very  (hequently  to  kingi  cbDosing  monks  for  civil  tdminiatrmtlon,  be- 
cauae  no  others  ven  to  be  tbund  capable  of  Dndertaking  it. 

Charles  then,  cooaulting  for  the  common  frntd,  made  literature  In  a  certain 
MDie  secular,  and  traasplunted  it  Irom  ibc  convents  to  the  royal  palace ;  in  « 
word,  he  esiabliahed  in  Paris  a  Univer^l  School  like  that  at  Rome. 

Net  IhM  be  deprived  monks  of  the  licence  lo  teach  and  proAm,  thon^  he 
certainly  limited  it,  from  a  clear  view  that  ihet  variet;  of  sclencea,  human  and 
probn^  wbich  aeciilar  academiea  require,  is  inoonsiatent  with  the  profeaaion 
and  devotion  of  sscetiai ;  and  accordingly,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  their 
institute,  it  WS8  his  wish  that  the  lesser  schools  should  be  set  up  nr  retained  in 
the  Biahopa'  palaoes  and  Dionasteries,  while  be  prescribed  the  aobjects  which 
they  were  to  tetch.  The  cute  was  dlOerent  witli  the  schools  wbicb  are  higher 
and  public,  which,  instead  of  multiplying,  he  couflned  lo  certain  central  and 
celebrated  spoC^  not  more  than  to  three  In  bi£  whole  empire — Parii^  and  in 
Italy,  Pavia  and  Bologna. 

But,  after  sll,  it  was  not  In  an  Kmperor's  power,  though  be  were  Charle- 
magne, to  cany  into  effect  in  any  case,  by  tbe  resonrces  peculiar  to  himaeli;  so 
great  an  ides  as  a  TTniversity.  Beue&ctors  and  patroos  may  supply  tbe  ftvme- 
woric  of  a  Stadium  Oenerale ;  but  there  must  be  a  popular  ioterest  and  sym* 
pathy,  a  spontaneous  co6peration  of  the  msiiy,  the  concurrence  of  geniu^  and 
a  spreading  thirst  for  knowlelge,  it  it  ia  to  lire.  Centuries  passed  beiore  these 
conditiona  were  supplied,  and  then  at  length  about  the  year  liOO  a  remarkable 
inlellectnal  movement  took  place  in  Christendom;  and  to  it  most  be  aaerlbcd 
the  development  of  Universities  ont  of  the  public  or  grammar  seboolt^  whidi 
I  have  already  described.  No  auch  movement  could  happen,  without  tbe  rise 
of  some  deep  and  oompreheniive  philosophy ;  and,  when  it  rasa,  then  tba  ex- 
isting Trivinm  and  Qnadrivinm  became  the  sul^ecta,  and  tbe  exlsHng  aeaU  of 
learning  the  scene,  of  its  victories ;  and  next  the  cariosi^  and  enthusiasm, 
which  It  excited,  attracted  larger  and  larger  numbeca  to  places  whk^  were 
hitherto  but  local  centeis  of  education.  Such  a  gathering  of  stndent^  such  a 
systematiilng  of  knowledge,  are  the  notes  of  a  Untverrity. 

The  increase  of  members  and  the  multiplication  of  scienoes  both  involved 
changes  in  tbe  orgenitatlon  of  the  schools  of  CbarlMnagne;  and  of  tbeae  (be 
inerease  of  members  came  Srst  Hitherto  there  had  been  but  one  goremor 
over  the  atudenCa,  who  were  but  few  at  the  moat,  and  came  (hnn  the  nei^hoN 
hood;  but  now  the  academic  body  was  divided  into  Nations,  aooording  to  tbe 
part  of  Europe  from  whidi  they  joined  it,  and  eadi  Nation  had  a  bead  of  ib 
own,  under  the  title  of  Procnrator  ot  Pnotor.  There  were  traces  of  this  di- 
vlaion,  as  we  have  seen  tn  a  Ibrmer  cbapter,  in  Athens;  where  Uie  stadenta 
were  anwged  under  tbe  namea  of  Attic,  Oriental,  Arab,  and  Fcnticv  Vitb  a 
pntaotcv  kr  MCb  dasa.    In  like  manner,  in  the  UiuTenitf  of  Farie,  Oerv 
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ws  GiDf  iwtione,  tint,  the  Ftrencb,  which  indoded  the  middle  and  lonth  of 
France  8p«in,  It>l7i  and  Orecee;  Bocondlj,  th*  Engiiih,  which,  betides  the 
two  British  Islands,  comprehended  Qertnanj'  and  ScaodiDaTia;  thirdly,  tiie 
Korioan ;  and  fourthly,  the  Picards,  who  carried  with  them  the  inhibitjinta  of 
Flanders  Bod  Brabant.  Again,  la  the  nnirenity  of  Yiemia,  tliere  were  aba 
Star  natiorui, — Aoalria,  tlie  Shine,  Rnngniry,  and  B^lieraia.  Oxford  recogulzad 
only  two  KatioM ;  tlie  DOrth  Enfclisti,  which  comprehended  the  Scotch;  and 
the  Boutb  English,  which  coinprehendGd  the  Irish  and  Welsh.  The  Proctors 
of  the  Nations  both  goremed  and  repreeenled  them ;  the  donbie  office  i«  itlll 
traceable,  mleta  the  rsMnl  Act  of  Parliament  has  degtrojed  it,  in  the  modem 
conitilntion  of  Oxford,  in  which  the  two  Procton  on  tlie  one  hand  represent 
the  llasl«f8  or  Arts  in  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  on  the  other  have  in  their 
faaada  the  di»pline  of  the  Uolversltr. 

And  as  Nations  and  their  Proctors  sroee  out  of  the  metropolitan  cliarscter 
of  •  DnlTersitj,  to  wbldi  atudenia  congregated  Ih>m  the  Hntbeat  and  rooat 
TBrkxH  places  so  ara  Faculties  and  Deans  of  faculties  the  conaequeac*  of  Its 
SD^clopBdio  prafesslon.  Aocording  to  the  ides  of  the  institutions  of  Charie- 
Bisgne,  eadi  school  hnd  its  own  teacher,  who  vu  called  Rector,  or  Uaaleri  In 
Paris,  boireTer,  where  the  school  was  foonded  in  St.  Oeneriive's,  tha  Chsn- 
cellor  of  thst  Church  becsnie  the  Hector,  snd  he  kept  his  old  lllle  of  Chancellor 
in  his  new  otBc«.  Eltaawbcre  the  head  of  the  Univeraitj  waa  called  Provost. 
BowfiTer,  it  waa  not  ererj  one  who  would  be  qnsliSed  to  profess  even  the 
Bereo  Scienoea,  of  whidi  the  old  course  of  instmclion  consisted,  Uiougb  the 
teadiing  wm  onl j  elementarj',  and  to  become  tha  Rector,  Chanoellor,  or  Ptot- 
oet,  of  the  Uaifersltj ;  but,  when  these  sciences  Ijecsme  onlj  pans  of  o  witols 
■ystem  of  instruction,  whi<4i  demanded  in  addition  a  tinowledge  of  [diiloaophj, 
sebolsBtic  tbe^ogj,  civil  snd  canon  law,  medii-lne,  natural  hisior]',  and  the 
Semitic  Ungnagea,  no  one  pereon  wss  equal  to  the  nndertaklng.  The  Rector 
fell  back  ftom  tiie  position  of  a  t«acher  to  that  of  a  gorenor ;  and  the  lustruc- 
tion  waq.  divided  smong  •  board  of  Doctors,  each  of  whom  represented  a  spedal 
provinoe  in  Science.  Thia  is  the  orif^  of  Dean*  of  Facultiea;  and,  inasmuch 
as  they  undertook  among  themaelvea  one  of  those  drpartmenta  of  academical 
duty,  which  the  Ch«nctilor  or  Rector  had  hitherto  fblfilled,  the;  naturally  be- 
csote  his  Councit.  In  soma  pUcen  the  Proctors  of  the  Kationi  were  added. 
Thus,  in  Tienns  Che  Council  conuated  of  the  Pour  D«ans  of  Faculties,  sod  the 
Four  Praetors, 

As  KbUoiw  preceded  Fscnitiea,  we  may  snppoae  that  Degreea,  which  are 
uatarsIlT  conoecled  witii  the  latter,  rither  did  not  enter  into  the  original  pro- 
tWous  of  s  University,  or  had  not  the  same  meaning  as  sfterwarda.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  eaas.  At  lint  tliey  were  only  tesUiDonialE  that  a  resl' 
dent  waa  St  to  take  part  la  the  public  leachiog  of  the  place;  and  hence,  in  the 
Ozfoid  forxos  still  observed,  the  Tioe-Ctiancellor  admits  the  person  takiug  a 
dsgree  to  tbe  "kctio"  of  oertdn  bof^a.  Degrses  would  not  at  that  time  be 
cotiiidered  mere  honors  or  testlmooiat^  to  be  enjoyed  by  persons  who  at  once 
Ml  dw  University  and  mixed  in  tbs  world.  The  Unlrersity  would  only  con- 
fer them  tor  ita  own  purpoaea;  a>d  to  its  own  lubjecti^  Ibr  tbe  sake  of  Its  own 
SDti)sels.  It  would  claim  nothing  for  them  extern^  to  lis  own  limits ;  and,  if 
so,  only  used  a  power  obvloualy  oonnata  \ritfa  Us  ovni  existence.  But  of 
course  the  recognition  of  a  University  by  the  State,  not  to  aay  by  other  Dni- 
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Teitf  Um,  would  change  the  import  of  d^ree,  and,  nnoe  tucb  recf^ition  hm 
CODunonlf  beeti  granted  from  tha  Qnt,  dt^^reea  have  aeldom  been  only  what 
the;  vera  in  their  ori^nal  IdM;  but  the  rormal  word*  b;  wbich  thej*  are  de- 
noted, Elill  preserve  ill  memorf.  Aa  atodenta  on  taking  degrem  are  admitted 
"l«ger«  et  dlgputare,"  ao  an  Lbej  called  "  Hagistri,"  that  ia,  of  the  tcheeU; 
and  "  Doctor^"  that  ia,  teadien,  or  in  aome  pUoea  "  Profeaaors,"  u  the  let- 
ters S.T.P.  abow,  uaed  instead  of  D.D. 

I  conclude  by  enamerating  the  diaiacteriatic  diatinctionik  laid  down  by 
Bulieus,  tielween  the  public  or  grammar  achoola  fbunded  bj  Charlemagne,  and 
the  Universities  into  wbich  eventuallj  aome  of  them  grew,  or,  aa  he  would 
say,  which  Charlemagne  also  fouoded. 

Firat,  he  aaja,  they  diCCer  triAa  eadi  other  raluw  dite^inE.  The  Sdiolm 
Hinores  only  liught  tlie  Trivium  (vii^  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,)  and  thf 
QaadriTiom  (vu.,  Geometry,  Aatrooomy,  Arithmetic,  aod  Uusic,)  the  senD 
liberal  Aria ;  whereaa  the  Soholw  Uqares  added  Medicine^  Law,  aod  Theology. 

Next,  roHone  loci;  for  Uie  Minoree  were  many  and  every  wliere,  but  the  Ua- 
jorea  only  in  great  cities,  and  few  in  number.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the 
physical  aod  social  qualiDcatioDB  oeceaaary  ior  a  placa  which  is  to  become  the 
■eat  oT  a  great  school  of  le«raing:  Bulnua  obs^^ea,  that  the  Muses  were  atiil 
to  inhabit  mountains,  Pamaasaa  or  Helicon,  apola  high  and  healthy  and  ao- 
cured  against  the  perils  of  war,  and  tliat  the  Acadenifwas  •  grove;  though  of 
course  be  does  not  forget  tliat  the  plaoe  must  be  aooaasible  loo,  and  in  the  high- 
way of  tlie  world.  ''That  the  city  of  Paria,"  he  aaya,  "ia  ample  in  aiie, 
largely  frequented,  heahhy  and  pleaaant  in  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt" 
Frederic  the  Second  apolte  the  general  sentiioeat,  wbeo  be  gave  as  a  reason  lor 
eelablisliiug  a  University  at  Naplea,  the  convenience  of  the  M«-ca«Bt  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  We  Me  inlbrmod  hj  Matamoru^  in  bis  acoount  of  tha 
Spaoieh  Universities,*  that  Salamanca  was  but  th«  second  site  of  ita  Univer- 
Nty,  which  was  transferred  thither  from  Palencia  on  Mcotint  of  the  fertility  of 
the  neigliborhood,  and  the  mildnees  of  ita  climate.  And  Ur.  Preacott  speaks 
of  Alusla  being  chosen  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  as  the  die  Ibr  hia  oelebratod 
roundationa,  because  "  the  aalubrity  of  the  air,  and  the  sober,  tranquil  com- 
plexion of  the  Bueneij,  on  the  beautiful  borden  of  the  Ilenares,  seemed  woll 
■uited  to  academic  study  Bad  meditation." 

Tbe  ttiird  diSbrence  between  the  greater  and  leaser  schools  lies  roHMt  fim- 
datervm.  Popt»i,  Emperor*,  aod  SingSi  are  the  foundHS  of  Universities;  lesMT 
authorities  in  Chnreh  and  State  are  the  founders  of  Oolleges  and  SdtooU. 

Fourthly,  raJibna  primltf/iomri.  The  very  notioD  of  •  Uoireraltr,  I  believe 
la,  that  it  is  an  institution  of  privilegs.  I  think  it  El  Bulsnia  who  saya,  "  Su- 
dia  Oeneralia  can  not  e^st  without  privileges,  any  mwe  than  the  body  withoat 
tbe  soul.  And  in  this  all  wrilsn  on  Universities  agree."  He  reducee  thoM 
privileges  to  two  heads,  "  Patroolnium  "  and  "  Prmmiom ;"  and  tbene,  it  is  ob- 
vious, may  be  either  of  ■  civil  or  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  There  were  fbr- 
merlf  five  Universities  endowed  with  singular  privilegea:  those  of  Rome,  of 
Paris,  of  Bologna,  of  Oxford,  and  of  SslamBuc*;  but  Antony  i  Wood  quotes 
an  author  who  seems  ta  aubatitute  Padua  for  Borne  in  thia  list 

Lastly,  the  greater  and  lesMr  schools  diOer  rottMe  ngitnMt.  The  head  <tf 
»CoIl%e  isone;  but  a  Umverslty  is  a  "  reaputdica  litteraria.V 

•  Bbpaa.  nbur.  L  p.  S,  BOl. 
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Ix  tbe  pTOMcation  of  our  labon  as  an  educational  jonrnaliBt  we 
bftve  had  occasion  to  draw  largely  from  tfas  pedagogical  literatare 
oF  the  German  langoage,  which,  beyond  that  of  any  other  coantiy, 
is  preeminently  rich  in  the  historical  deTelop(pent  of  edacation, 
both  public  and  individnal,  and  in  the  exhaustive  diacnasion  of  Um 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction.  While  we  mast  accord  to 
Italy  the  merit  of  preserving,  and  to  Italy  and  France  of  trans- 
mitting and  enlftTging  the  ancient  civilizfttioD,  and  to  the  British 
Ittlea  of  aending  back  to  the  continent  iho  torch  of  christian  cul- 
ture when  its  light  wm  almost  eitingaishad  in  the  derastations  of 
civil  war  and  MiceMUTe  waves  of  barbarian  invauona,  we  find  in  the 
natiotiB  which  belong  to  the  great  German  fomily  a  socccssion  of 
schools  and  teachers,  in  which  and  by  whom  the  work  of  homan 
cultnre  has  been  carried  on  with  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  civil  war, 
and  changing  and  belligerent  dynasties.  Since  the  great  ecclesias- 
tical npbreak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  particularly  since  the 
oocial  and  political  i^tations  which  grew  out  of  the  action  of  the 
French  Revolntioa  on  European  icstitntioas,  German  writers, 
statesmen,  and  teachers  have  bestowed  more  thought  on  the 
problems  and  discussions  of  education,  than  have  the  same  classes 
in  any,  or  all  other  conntries  together.  The  results  are  now  taanl- 
fest  to  the  world  in  the  universality  and  high  character  of  Ute 
pablic  instruction,  in  the  wealth  of  literary  and  scientific  prodno* 
tion,  in  the  industrial  development,  and  the  military  etrengtb  of 
the  German  people. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  £ng1ieh  and  American  teachers  and  edn- 
catore  th^  a  literature  so  rich  in  thorough  hiatorioal  research,  pro- 
found speculation,  and  wise  and  varied  experience  from  infiut  trun- 
ing  to  the  broadest  nniversity  culture,  should  have  been  so  loi^ 
neglected — especially  when  the  German  edaoattonal  reformers  wore 
so  prompt  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  broad  generalizatiODg 
of  Bacon,  and  the  practical  common  sense  of  Locke,  as  well  as  the 
smntestions  of  Bonsseaa  and  Festaloszi,  in  this  field. 
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go  BBNEKE'a  PBTCnOLOeiCAL  VIBW8. 

The  basis  and  aim  of  Beneke'n  pedagogical  views  must  be  found 
in  his  psycholb^cal  pabli cations.  To  establish  the  pheaomena  of 
mind  on  a  icientifio  baaia,  to  discard  all  nncertara  specnlation,  and 
adhere  only  to  the  foots  of  observation,  having  ascertained  nil  fixed 
antecedents,  and  onlform  seqaeaces  in  these  phenomena  vas 
the  great  aim  of  all  his  teaching  and  all  his  pablications,  His 
separate  work  on  Education  and  IiiBtruction,  which  is  highly  rained 
in  the  beat  nonnal  schools  of  Qcrmany,  is  only  the  application  of 
his  psychological  views  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  We  give 
a  brief  analysia  of  Iiia  doctrine  from  two  articles  in  the  Unseam 
and  Engli^  Journal  of  Educatioy  of  1865. 

Bncke't  SyiUin  0/  Psyeluilogy.   ■ 

Beneke  seta  down  tiro  ntlae  cotioDa  aa  the  priocipBl  obal«dea  to  tbe  sdentiBo 
treatment  of  psjcbalo^.  TheArst  one  is  tlie  pnotics  of  r^ardii^  the  mind 
Id  ita  very  earlieet  ala^ra  aa  ao  aggr^ate  of  speda]  iacultie&  Tbe  child  le  sup- 
poaed  to  have  bom  with  liim  rnculliea  of  menioiy,  of  UDderalandiDgr,  ofTeason- 
fng,  or  will,  and  such  IUeo^  Ttieae  fkcultice  are  asagned^  tbe  child  in  spile  of 
tbe  fact  tliat  no  one  has  reallj  observed  tlie  inlant  recoitecting,  or  reaaoning,  or 
deliberateij  w[UiDg.  In  truth,  these  Ibculties  do  not  exist  in  -tbe  child  at  ita 
birlb.  There  is  a  power  called  soul,  but  It  does  not  admit  of  &rther  deSnition. 
It  doea  Dot  become  known  to  ns  until  it  acts  on  tbe  outer  worid,  and  it  is  ouljr 
after  long  proceasea.  which  it  is  tha  business  of  psychology  to  observe,  tliat  it 
reaches  tha  power  of  deliberate  volition  or  of  abstract  reaaonieg. 

But  Ibete  is  a  second  en^r  wbicli  it  is  equally  important  To  remove.  AUacts 
of  retention  are  grouped  togetlior,  and  aro  aesigiied  to  a  facultj  called  memory. 
All  acta  or  ressotiing  are  (crauped  together,  and  umigned  to  one  bcutty,  called 
the  ressoulng  bculty.  And  no  on  with  other  Realties.  But  this  is  a  miilsbe. 
Pavchoti^ata  like  Sir  William  Hamilloa  and  Uaoael,  allow  that  tliere  are  no 
aach  fiiculiies,  that  the  soul  ia  one,  and  tliat  these  boultiee  are  merely  cooven- 
ient  names  by  which  to  group  together  similar  pbeuomena.  But  the  fiction 
leads  to  gross  miatshes,  botii  paycbelo^cally  and  rdncationally.  If  there  ware 
snch  a  fluuKj  as  memory,  tliou  if  n  man's  memory  were  good,  he  would  re- 
member every  thing  well.  But  we  find  that  the  aame  man  reowmbeiB  words 
well,  but  forgets  ideas,  remembers  □umbers  well,  but  fbrgeta  tunce,  remember* 
plaoee  well,  bat  Ibrgela  bees  80  we  Sod  a  crHic  of  art  reaaoa  soundly,  and 
with  woederful  acumen  and  ieaight,  in  tbe  region  oTar^  but  be  fails  entirely  19 
his  reasoning  in  regard  to  religion  or  politica.  How  can  this  happm  if  he  has 
but  one  reasoning  Gu^ulty  T 

Tbe  buriness  of  psychology,  then,  is  to  observe  the  scUvi^es  of  the  human 
mind,  to  watch  and  ciaaaify  all  its  acta,  avoiding  ell  hasty  generalisations. 

Now,  in  the  flnt  stsge  of  the  soul'a  eziatenoe  here,  we  know  it  only  as  it 
eoDies  into  oontact  with  external  nature.  We  are,  therefore,  first  to  observe 
what  takes  plaoe  when  tbe  mind  cornea  into  contact  with  particular  extenisl 
otyecta.  Tbe  results  of  this  observation  Beneke  gave  in  what  be  called  the 
four  liindamental  proccasea  of  the  aouL 

The  Brat  i^  If  the  soul  come  into  contact  with  an  external  object  it  fbnns  a 
ts  perception.    How  It  Gkiob  this  senaation  is  not  a  qae» 
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tum  or  pBTcbology,  for  our  consdoumeaa  doa  oot  ipeak  even  or  the  body  ai 
the  meani,     Ws  havo  W  deal  ooij  with  tba  IkM  ot  conaiteainea. 

The  Kcond  rundameutal  procem  is  tbiu  itated  by  Beneke :  '^Sev  origlnnl 
powerg  Bra  cootiuiuilly  ronoing  thetnteWeg  in  the  humsD  kqL"  The  phenom- 
enon which  we  perceive  la  tliis.  The  mind  ig  employed  lor  the  dsy  in  pertMp- 
tiona.  It  at  9rat  works  rigorously,  but  gradually  its  power  &Ib^  *Dd,  like  the 
body,  it  reruaea  to  ■ct  Bleep,  howeTer,  comca  on,  and  next  morning  the  mind 
awakens  reTrsBhed,  reinvigorated,  able  to  form  new  MDBttioEii  and  percep- 

tiODS. 

The  third  prooera  is  thus  stated :  "  All  developments  or  oor  being  are  on  tbe 
Krelch  every  moment  of  our  livee  to  equalize  towards  eacli  other  the  movable 
elements  which  are  given  in  them."  The  movable  elementa  reqalre  explana- 
tion. The  nsult  of  the  activities  or  tbe  mind  on  external  objecta  ii  diSbrent. 
In  aome  ease*  the  peroeptionB  are  ateadraat  They  are  easily  recalled.  In  other 
eases  the  perceptkina  aro  iDdiBtinct,  the  objects  have  not  cleariy  tmpremed  Ihem- 
■dvee  on  the  mind.  These  beramo  tbe  movable  elements,  lliey  pMS  easily 
from  one  gronp  of  percepliooa  (o  another.  Now,  in  tbe  caea  of  these  movable 
elements,  the  miud  etrnggles  to  equalize  tliem.  For  inMaace,  good  newacomea 
to  me.  This  ntling  of  ^dnera  will  give  a  color  to  all  my  perceptions  which 
are  not  deflnitely  fixed.  The  Mng  of  tbo  bird  will  be  the  expreaaion  of  ila 
happy  exiitence;  the  aim  will  raiLle  amidst  douda,  all  natare  will  rejoice- 
Again,  ir  I  receive  a  strong  ImpreaektD  of  an  object,  the  strength  of  tlie  impt«s- 
■on  will  comnnuiicale  itself  to  tbe  impreEaion  of  the  next  object  which  I  per- 

The  last  fundamental  process  which  Beoeke  lays  down  ia,  "  The  lamo  pro- 
dads  of  (be  human  aonl,  and  tlioae  simitar,  in  proportion  to  their  likoneas,  at- 
bact  ^cfa  other,  and  atrive  to  enter  into  nearer  eomblnatiom  with  each  other." 

These  are  the  four  great  Aindamental  procesaea  of  tlie  hnmiiD  mind.  Beueke 
nsta  tbem  etitirely  on  observation,  and  if  our  reader  has  understood  them 
tbcroughly,  he  will  aee  bow  simple  they  are.  These  proeesies  take  place  in 
the  three  divisians  of  the  eaul'a  activity,  wbicb  were  proponed  by  Kant,  and 
since  adopted  by  moat  psychologists;  and  Beneke  applies  his  knowledge  of 
them  in  explanati^  of  the  phenomena  of  the  feelings  and  coniittons,  as  well  aa 
tf  those  of  our  ot^itioos. 

In  the  fltst  ftindameulal  act  lliero  are  two  bctors, — the  aool  and  the  external 
Direct.  If  we  tom  our  attention  to  the  soul,  we  find  that  its  c^iabililies  in 
regard  to  extenul  imprecsions  may  be  described  in  a  threelbid  manner.  An 
oljoet  eomes  before  the  soul,  and,  in  consequence,  tlia  soul  takes  a  firm,  strong 
imprewion  from  it.  The  object  becomes  firmly  fixed  in  tbe  soul.  Or  again,  if 
an  object  comes  belbre  the  aoul,  the  soul  seties  it  in  all  itn  parts,  it  takes  Into 
ita  perception  the  minnte  futures  of  the  object  Or  ngaln,  It  may,  In  a  speedy 
manner,  lay  bold  of  the  otiject.  At  the  eariiest  stsge  of  the  child's  soul,  it  la 
impoaaible  to  define  exactly  what  it  is,  becauae  it  la  not  until  vast  and  compli- 
cated procesNB  bave  been  gone  throngh,  tlut  tbe  sool  reaches  the  state  In 
whhdi  w«  know  it  well  Therefore,  Beneke  does  not  assign  to  the  sool,  In  its 
earliest  stages,  any  of  the  latent  powers  commonly  ascribed  to  It  Be  deals 
with  it  in  ita  eariiest  •stages,  simply  sa  Its  activity  In  sensalions  and  percep- 
tlODa  exhftrita  it,  and  he  generalises  tbe  nanlta  in  theae  three  qnslitien, — 
■tnuglh,  senailJTeDeM  and  liveliness.    This  getieraliiation  w»  oondder  of  Im- 
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menae  t«1ii«  to  ttie  •dncator.  IT  bs  wstchn  hii  iloir  popik  carathllj,  wtth 
these  charaderiMiaa  in  hi«  tniod,  be  will  often  be  Bblc  to  Uj  hit  hand  M  odm 
OD  the  defBct  that  prerentB  jmgmm.  If  tlie  boy  doea  Dot  rMcive  a  atrong  im- 
prewion  ftvm  an  ezteinal  object,  he  can  not  remember  it  well ;  be  can  not  recol- 
lact  it  when  he  ia  i«c|iiired  to  do  to.  This  qualitj  of  the  mind  ia  the  moat  eMeO'' 
tial  to  thought,  and  characteiiaiic  or  the  man);  Intellect,  irthe  roiod,  again,  ii 
not  aulBcieDtl]'  nrmnitirn  it  will  tail  to  rorm  a  miuutelj  aocnrate  notion  of  tho 
tilqect  ThiiqnalitjriBCharacteriaticortlie  (bmale  iiiiDd,Biidia  not  an  nnmixtd 
gooA,  if  not  combined  with  a  sufBdent  amount  of  strength.  It  the  miod  doM 
not  taiu  an  [apreaalon  in  auffldent  timc^  aoolber  ol^ject  forcea  itaair  on  the 
mind,  «  mere  balT-Unpreasion  ia  produced,  and  the  reanlt  ia  a  weakening  of  tb« 
power  <^  the  mind.  Or  if  tbe  mind  ia  t«o  li*el7,  and  talcea  Ita  Impreaaion  too 
fiist,  there  maj  b«  •  deflcienc7  of  ttrengtli,  and  the  piipi!  may  ha  aa  ill  off  m 
tbe  aluweal  in  tlis  claaa.  Dimcea,  tbereTore,  ma;  be  detective  in  tlie  atrengtb 
of  their  InpreBsiona,  in  the  eenaitiTeneaa  oT  their  minda,  In  tbe  too  great  alow- 
atm  or  batneoawith  which  they  receive  impreeatont.  These  defocta  are  deftcti 
of  degree,  and  though  it  ia  in  these  qualities  tliat  one  aoal  originallj  dilfeM 
from  SDOtlier,  jet  much  may  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  baa  atndipd  the  matter 
psychologioally  to  iDcreaae  the  itfength  and  rogolate  tbe  UTeliAs  of  the  popil'i 
imprewiona. 

What  adds  t(^  or  rather  create^  tlie  deep  inportanoe  of  attention  to  Uwm 
<ina]ities,  ia  another  doctrine  which  Beneke  has  cstabtiBhediDacompletelyacien. 
tiflc  manner.  This  doctrine  ia,  that  the  only  possibility  of  the  soal'a  progrea 
to  a  higher  stage,  is  the  thorough  accompiiahment  of  the  woric  in  tha  preTkm 
atage.  At  the  flrst  stage  the  child  ia  predominantly  ieniooos.  Unlew  bis 
Bsnsaa  be  taUj  ezerciasd,  unless  he  accompliili  his  intnidona  efbctiiely,  udIm^ 
in  one  word,  be  has  tnade  many  clear,  strong  iotuitknu  in  the  coarse  of  Ida 
diildbood,  the  second  portioo  of  his  life's  intellectual  work  will  be  badly  per- 
fbrmed.  In  tbe  second  stage,  tlie  boy  becomes  reproductive ;  snd  here,  agaii^ 
unless  the  repnktuctioDS  are  done  thomughl;,  and  repeated  often  enou^  It  ia 
impossible  to  aoqnire  any  thing  like  perfection  in  the  tliird,  or  highest  stage,  the 
prodoctiTe.  If  we  obserre  a  child's  progress  In  his  intuitions,  and  hia  more- 
meat  ftxMD  tbcM  to  reprodoction,  we  shall  see  the  raason  of  alt  this.  A  child 
looks  at  a  tree  A>r  the  first  lime.  He  looks  only  for  an  exceedingly  short  tinn. 
Be  baa  had  some  sensation  in  coneeqnencc,  which  must  leave  tcmt  trace  in  the 
mind,  however  iDdeflnite  It  may  be.  After  an  interral  ha  looks  again  at  Uie 
tn»,  and  thtn  afisoe  a  similar  eensation,  whidt,  by  the  fourth  Rindsmental  pro' 
ceaa,  Uenda  with  the  trace  of  the  erst  After  Ibess  eensstiiHiB  have  been  molti- 
plied  to  B  great  extent,  by  a  law  which  Beneke  worits  out  scientiScally,  the 
child  Bt  length  peroeirea  an  object  which  we  call  a  tree.  Having  made  this  per- 
ception, liowever,  he  could  not  recall  the  tree  in  hia  mind  if  he  wished.  But  be 
makee  the  perception  or  intuitim  again  and  again ;  aod  be  moat  make  it  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Jim«e,  more  or  lew  (the  number  being  dependent  on  tbe  strength, 
sensitiveneas,  and  livelinesa  of  the  soul},  before  he  can  reproduoe  tbe  tree  witb- 
oat  the  presenoe  of  the  object  Now,  after  he  baa  acquired  the  power  of  re- 
producing one  trec^  be  must  leaip  to  reproduce  otbera ;  and  be  can  not  fbnn  a 
notion  of  a  tree^  abstracted  from  all  individual  trcea,  until  be  has  reproduced  a 
considerable  number  of  individtwl  treea  with  tolerable  exactness  He  can  not 
become  a  thlnk^  in  any  department  until  be  has  gained  tbe  power  of  repio- 
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doctiao  in  that  piitieolar  department  Bence^  rIbo,  tlie  idnitl&c  catabllBhrnsot 
of  tbe  law  in  educaUoo,  Uiat  the  leachei'  muit  reioliitel;,  and  with  great 
patiMice,  practice  the  pui^  la  tbe  concrete,  befiH«  be  proceeda  to  tb«  abatract. 
BdacatkiD  miiBt  be  primarily  indactivB,  i/  it  ia  to  be  aucceaaAiL  Tbe  pa[Nl  mnat 
be  fbmiAed  io  every  atod;  with  nanieroua  indirldoal  inataDcei^  belbre  be  can 
be  St  to  make  the  ^DeraltaalicniH  Tor  LltnMlf ;  and  to  ftimEah  him  with  general- 
iiaUons  belbre  be  knows  tbe  inattocea,  or  eveo  at  the  aama  time,  is  oat  to  edv- 
eate  bim,  but  to  throw  otatadea  in  the  way  ef  hig  edaoalion. 

IT  we  turn  now  from  the  aoul  to  the  other  Tactor,  tbe  externa]  object,  In  tha 
lint  fuDdameotal  ptoceai,  we  ahali  Sod  that  [[  is  calculated  to  aObct  tbe  Mill  in 
Ave  diStieDt  way*.  The  object  may  prodooe  a  miMaeloTj  Impn^on,  aod  tbeo 
we  have  a  peTceptioiv  I  look  at  ■  tree  In  daylight,  I  aee  it,  and  am  tatiafled. 
Again,  it  may  produce  an  impreaiuoD,  accompanied  with  dIaUnctly  felt  pleasure. 
I  bxA  at  a  beaatilUI  &ce.  I  aee  it,  and,  more  than  that,  I  feel  ezquiaile  plea- 
aore  at  the  sight  oT  It  lu  proportion,  bowcTer,  to  the  pleaauie  of  which  I  am 
conacioaa,  la  my  perception  leea  dittlnct,  and  IT  I  Inm  immediately  away  from 
it,  possibly  I  could  describe  it  only  io  tlie  moat  Tague  terma, — terma  indicatiTe 
more  of  my  pteaanre  tbau  ot  ita  exact  Ibrm.  But  then  there  is  this  dilTerence 
between  the  object  that  simply  aatisflea,  and  that  which  excites  pleasure.  I  at 
once  dismiss  tbe  object  (hat  satlsScs  the  mind,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  re< 
turns  or  not.  But  I  long  Inr  tlie  return  of  the  object  which  giTea  me  pleasiirp, 
and  as  it  returns  agaia  and  again,  I  come  to  know  it  more  e<»npletely,  even  in  its 
variODs  fnitiires.  But  tliere  are  objects  tliat  at  first  stimulate  the  mind  plea- 
suribly,  but  being  permitted  to  act  too  long  on  it,  create  OHtlety,  or  even  dis- 
guaL '  Id  that  case,  tile  mind  lias  not  received  «  satisTying  perceptioa  oT  the 
object,  but  at  tlie  same  time  it  has  not  only  no  draire  to  t«tum  to  it,  tnit  poalliv* 
aversion  to  it  Tlie  effect,  conscquentiy,  is  a  weakening  of  tlie  mind  to  thia 
utenL  Or  again,  tlie  object  is  not  calculated  to  produce  a  full  impressioD. 
The  light,  for  instance,  is  dcHcient.  I  look  on  an  object  at  »  dtstiiuce  In  dim 
starlight.  Isce  It  Indiatiactly.  The  imprenion  produced  on  my  mind  is  un- 
aatisfhctory.  I  iiave  gained  no  real  knowledge.  So  liir  tbe  mind  is  weakened. 
Again,  I  gaze  at  the  sun  iu  ita  full  blaie.  'liie  result  is  that  I  see  DOttiing,  but 
my  eyes  are  daszled,  and  I  ftel  pain.  There  are  Ihiui  Bve  eflbcta:  a  satisfaclorjr 
intuitioa,  an  Intuition  anvmpanied  with  pleasure,  an  intuition  accompanied  witll 
satiety,  a  detective  intuition,  and  >u  Intuition  accompanied  with  pain.  Tbe 
flrst  two  streugUien  the  mind,  the  other  three  weaken  lb  Tbe  teacher  must 
present  his  pupils  only  wilhtheSrst  two;  tlie  other  three  hinder  faiawork.  And, 
indeed,  the  diviuon  will  apply  to  more  things  than  intnitions.  If  the  lesson  given 
by  a  teacher  produces  either  satiety  or  pain,  or  supplies  the  pupil  only  with  halt 
impreraiona.  his  work  hsa  been  useless,  aod  tbe  boy  would  have  been  stronger  in 
mind  if  the  kason  hnd  not  been  given.  In  every  leeaon  tha  icacber  muat  either 
salisQr  tlie  boy's  mind,  and  then  the  knowledge  will  abide  Ibr  some  time,  snd 
become  the  basiaof  farther  knowledge;  or  he  must  stimulate  tbe  boy  throu^ 
pleaean hie  excitement,  and  tbeti,  though  ha  may  not  remeoibeT  so  much  oTtha 
iDStrucilbn,  ttieie  has  been  planted  in  his  heart  a  craving  fcr  farther  enlighten- 
ment, which  msy  turn  out  to  be  more  importAt  than  any  particular  ktiowledgo 
omnmunicaled  to  him. 

These  vlew^  and  umilar  views,  are  elaborately  let  brth  by  Beoeke  ia  hli 
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INSTBUOnOH — TTB  OKABAOTIB  UHD  KXLATIOire  TO  IDDOAnaH.* 
1.  fAtf  AndanwMA)!  Charadtrof  laMniOion. — EducatioD  bu  Ibr  iu  fuactioa 
to  nise  the  reawn  which  ii  not  cnltinted  at  all,  or  Ii>«a  caltivated,  to  the  pa^ 
tion  of  that  which  ii  cultivated,  and  t^t  iberelbra  principally  lo  do  with  tlw 
miod  or  Butifect  The  object!  which  act  on  tbe  mind  have  also  a  tniuiog 
pcweri  Id  Tact,  at  hat  all  training  ■«  limited  b;  what  ia  e'xtenul,  ibouKh  not 
■  leu  BO,  and  indeed  much  more  go.  Ji;  the  nature  of  tlie  mind  itMlf.  But  ona 
and  tlie  sama  thing  can  tnio  ia  diBiereol  degrees  in  different  relaliona.  What 
ia  important  Ibr  otjwliTe  training,  may  be  nuimportant  Tor  auljecliit^  Mr  ctoq 
may  have  a  detrimental  inUuenoe ;  and  what,  on  tlie  oilier  hand,  ia  lew  impor- 
tant for  the  comprehenaiOD  and  acquisition  of  oxtemal  olemeuta,  may  have  • 
deep  inflaenoe  oa  llis  formation  oT  tiie  mind. 

In  contrast,  therefore,  with  education,  the  function  of  inntmction  is  to  impart 
tliat  which  ia  objective.  Ail  it*  pecuiiuritiea  can  be  iaferrcd  from  thia;  Its 
ba*ing  to  do  more  with  single  operatioue;  the  citcumatance  that  tltese  opera> 
tions  are  ao  marked  that  iliey  can  begin  and  ceaae  at  a  deSuite  time ;  ila  oipa- 
UJily  of  eibauating  wirat  Ilea  within  a  hmited  r^on;  of  fta  proceeding  rrom  a 
■ingle  otyect  with  mora  delenolned  iotetaioai  and  of  ita  being  communicated 
lo  a  greater  number  at  once.  , 

This  deBnitioii  giiea  tbe  most  general  limita  of  inatruction.  Ita  principal 
Otg'ecta  are,  KooidiDg  to  thia.  representatians  and  exiemat  capabilities.  Th« 
eztemal  capabilities  sncfa  as  walking,  dancing  nod  wriling.  are  included,  becauso 
it  is  throu^  representatiotiB  llmt  they  cau  be  learned  fully.  Vat  instance^ 
writing  ia  teachable  on  ac<couut  of  the  perceptions  which  the  puptl  can  make 
of  the  teacher's  writing  and  of  hi9  own. 

.  In  regard  to  reprnentatiuna,  it  ii  external  objects  which  first  (brm  tbe  ol)jecta 
of  instruction.  They  form  for  us  tbe  Brat  objects.  Along  witli  them  ire  com- 
prehend the  coiineclioDB  and  other  relations  wiiiiHi  exiat  amongst  them ;  such 
aa  thoee  of  space  and  timej  the  rebtions  of  continual  juxtaposition  ;  of  causa 
andeflHCt;  of  number;  as  well  as  the  moi«  abslrar.'t  reUitions  of  degree;  of  size; 
Ik.  ;  and  iu  coioeqiKDce  of  these  being  able  lo  be  apprehended  along  with  ex- 
ternal otqect^  tbey  also  can  become  the  objects  of  instruction.  And  lliis  does 
not  exhaust  the  province  of  instruction  even  In  regard  to  external  object^  for 
tt  egibracea  also  tbe  working  up,  not  mercl;  of  single  representations,  but  of 
tlieir  combinations  snd  relations  to  knowledges  of  every  kind.  And  it  goes 
beyond  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  objects  int«  logical  combiiNlions,  for 
while  we  are  in  a  position  to  produce  similar  comUnaboDS  iu  otiiera  with  a  kind 
of  compulsion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  can  become  the  objects  of  in- 
■troctioo. 

This  leads  into  another  and  reiy  wide  provlnoe,  whic4i  Instruction  rules  at 
least  in  part.  Our  inner  being  can  become  an  object  lo  us.  This  takes  place 
through  a  peculiar  fbrmatioD  of  notions  which,  introduced  by  the  similarity  of 
tbe  qualities  and  rsUtions  and  modes  of  growth  of  the  miud,  brings  forth  in 
■pecUi  acta  what  is  uniTeiaal  in  these  relatiotis  for  our  conB(»ousn««a.  Tlirough 
these  acts,  that  i%  Dotions  relating  to  mental  qualities,  reiBtloiw,  and  modes  of 
growth,  is  formed  what  is  commonly  called  oar  inner  senae,  but  which  would 
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bo  better  Mlkd  our  inner  leoaea,  b;  taeua  oT  which  wo  nra  in  m  pMEtion  to 
comprehend  acta  oT  ft  ■milar  oBtuiB.  In  aooMqaeiioe  of  tlieai,  therelbra^  •!! 
BToIatioDa  of  our  inner  being,  vhUever  lunn  they  tnaj  have  origlnaltj.  usunw 
the  Ibnn  or  representation,  or  became  objecU  br  lu,  and  that  Uxey  can  be 
drawn  into  the  province  of  InotmctiDn. 

Tlia  whole  inner  world,  it  ia  tru^  doea  not  lie  witliin  tbe  pcorince  of  inatmo- 
tioD,  buKRjyio  Gu'ai  the  indliidtMl  element  can  beBtracfc  out  and  a  univenal 
repreeentation  gained  in  coneeqnenoe  of  the  power  of  fanning  notioDB  «lread/ 
meutiunMi,  and  ml;  ao  br  ia  a  communication  of  it  poaaible;  nif,  only  to  br 
a«  tbe  person  to  b«  inatnicted  hM  in  himeelT  tbe  eiementarj  preparatioos  Ibr. 
tliat  which  we  are  to  impen  to  him.  Abore  all,  then,  the  univereal  prede- 
temiined  law^  wliidi  are  Uio  same  in  all  men,  such  aa  those  of  logic^ 
Katiietiai,  nonitit;,  and  religion,  Ac.,  can  be  eTtdved  uotiotiall;,  and  tlios 
become  objects  of  instruction .-  and  ao  also  can  even  otlter  mental  phenomena 
wbidi  take  diOerent  fitcms  in  different  individuals,  even  teelioga  oDd  conations. 

But  it  is  ev ideot  that  the  province  of  insduction  in  tbia  reepect  it  mueh 
more  limited  than  that  of  education.  Take,  Ibr  instance,  tlie  branch  where  it  , 
has  tiie  widest  reach,  namely  Katliotic  inxtmctiOD,  todi  aa  can  be  imparted 
through  the  reading  and  exposition  of  poetical  worka,  tbroogh  iualruction  in 
muti(%  as  well  at  tlirongh  pictures  and  stoitueB.  Tbe  ipprehenaloD  of  these 
takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  in  all,  ao  br  as  the  objective  is  concerned,  yet 
not  with  eqcat  perfection,  delicacy,  fieahnea^  livrliDO^  and  apiritnalilj.  And 
wilbont  doubt  the  communication  of  Iheee  would  be  more  valuable,  and  mors 
Important  in  regard  to  the  real  tiainhig  of  llie  mind.  But  for  Ibeae  a  ceitalu 
equality  of  inborn  taleuta  (not  cammuuicBUe  tberelbre  by  one  to  another)  is 
nqqiaite,  and  a  certain  equality  in  the  previous  circumstances  of  thuning;  twn 
equalities  tberefcre^  wbicli,  eveo  where  a  poanbilily  of  communicating  then 
exiaU,  would  Sill,  not  lo  tbe  province  of  inttroctioii,  but  to  that  of  education. 

Btill  more  decidedly  is  this  the  rase  in  reftard  lo  morality  and  religion.  Id- 
atmction  can  veature  here  only  to  fbnn,  combine^  and  apply  tlie  ttnlioju  or 
TcprttailaiionM  whicfa  raiate  to  both.  And  although  tbeae  are  assuredly  of 
•ame  value  th  tbeoaelvea,  yet  it  is  unquestionably  not  these  that  are  to  be 
conaidated  aa  most  valuable,  nor  aa  tlie  most  important  lor  the  training  of 
yoalli,  nor  aa  tbe  peculiar  end  of  education  in  these  two  departments ;  but  it  is 
the  lively  moral  feelings  and  Impulses,  tbe  diapositian  which  ariaes  in  conaa- 
quence  of  tbeae,  and  tbe  de<ti  /eligioos  lone  of  tbe  aouL  From  these  leelii^ 
Indeed  lliere  lies  a  plain  and  open  way  to  tbe  Doliooa  or  repreaentatiDni;  hot 
ftwD  tlie  notions  w  r^H«aentations  there  is  no  road  to  tbe  feelings.  For  Iha 
Lvely  sod  the  ftcsh  roust  coma  before  the  notions,  according  to  the  fbndameDtal 
rdstioDs  of  roeutal  evolution.  The  part)6ilar  evolutioos  cart  be  melted  and 
formed  into  notiotM  by  abatnction,  but  the  tvvene  process,  tbst  of  dissolving 
notioaainto  partioular  evolntioiML  and  into  patticularevolutionsof  the  requinto 
Ge8hnes)^  force,  and  completenesa^  baa  not  yet  been  discovered  by  any  oust 
however  much  the  ponibiliiy  Af  it  haa  been  presupposed  in  pedagogic  titeoriesb 
For  ettablisliing  lively  feelings,  impnlees,  diapodtiooa,  tberefora,  there  lie 
before  tin,  ao  long  as  we  are  in  the  province  of  inatmction,  not  only  difficulUa^ 
but  an  absolute  impoaibili^.  What  ia  aimed  at  can  be  attahied  only  through 
education,  by  pladng  tba  pupils  in  tboae  relatioca  of  Ufe  wblch  are  th»- 
necMSBi7  condition^  more  cr  ka,  of  the  required  erolntkni  from  the  ooo^ 
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'mencemenL  Inatnictkni  can  sierslf,  whFle  dnliBg  nmnd  Ih«  ihriiiM  of 
nontlitj  and  raligioo,  deflcribe  and  ^lori^  tbwt  tivunrw:  the  pninl  can  b« 
made  a  psrUktr  of  tbciii  00I7  through  tliaC  mora  livalj  and  more  penetrttji^ 
activity  wbk^  aonatitDte*  education. 

2.  EducaUon  thmugh  mtlruclioii. — HiTOOgh  the  ioTcstlgationsitf  th«  prertona 
pangraph,  we  are  now  in  a  portion  to  give  a  deSoite  aniwer  lo  the  queetion 
IT  iaatruction  can  educale,  and  bow  far.  Of  all  the  evotutioiiB  of  our  mind 
there  recnaiii  behind  ttace^  aud  these  trscea  ar«  powem,  and  eo  lar,  Iherebrat 
there  is  through  all  instructioa  an  iDoer  or  Bubjective  ihaping  of  the  mind  ft9- 
daced,  the  Tor;  thing  at  whicb  educatioo  aiioa.  But  the  quntion  tliea  occnn, 
Whether  thl«  inner  itiaping,  this  tbroiation  or  the  lubjectiTet  Ib  important  and 
Joyful  i  whether  the  trace*  which  remain  behind,  have  the  adeqnute  Btteogtb, 
Uvdineas,  and  iuteuBity  which  make  them  deiifable  deTelopmenla  of  the  innar 
nental  being;  whether  they  mingle  and  woric  lojietber  with  one  another  ia 
falatiouB  promotiTe  of  progren;  and  whether  in  thia  way  all  kinda  of  inner 
progreu  which  education  aimt  at,  are  to  be  attained? 

In  order  to  gain  perfect  Bxactueaa  In  tiie  drterminatlon  of  Iheae  qneettoni^ 
we  muat  diitinguish  three  things ;  the  education  which  ia  attached  (o  inatrao- 
tlon  inimediatal;  and  e«aentiall; ;  the  education  #hicb  cornea  alongside  of  the 
faiiCnictioD,  or  takes  place  through  tliat  which  the  teacher  eaj-g  or  does  in 
addition  to  what  properly  belongi  to  his  dutiea  aa  in  iiutruclor;  and,  finally, 
we  have  the  retulta  that  may  ariaa  from  special  arrangementa  wliidi  are  made 
fcr  inacruction,  auch,  tot  inilanoe,  aa  >rs  made  in  inatnictioD  in  echoola. 

Of  tliesB  three  elements^  we  can  lake  no  notice  oT  tlie  last.  The  second  1* 
■een  at  the  Srat  glance  to  be  entirely  diSbrent  in  different  circttmatancea.  It 
depends  .on  the  indiridnality  of  the  teacher  whatlwr  it  appears  at  all,  and  In 
What  way  and  to  what  extent ;  and  it  also  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  not  leas 
mi  the  individuality  of  the  scholar.  To  take  a  nearer  view  of  this  matter,  we 
can  bring  the  influenoea  that  bear  on  it  under  lour  general  heads. 

Rnl,  an  educating  inflnence  can  be  exercised  on  tlie  achaiars  in  immediate 
aonnection  with  ttie  objects  of  Instruction  by  the  aoi  of  tlie  teacher,  by  tlie 
Uvelineas  and  continuity  which  he  displays,  and  by  the  adentiflc  »'pirit  which  in- 
Ibrau  his  instroctlons,  for  these  qualities  are  transferrefl  to  the  acholRFS,  some- 
Udmb  nnconadoualy  and  instinclivelj',  and  soDketimes  In  n>ore  conscious  repre- 
santation  and  feeling.  While  he  baa  these  qualities  of  his  teacher  continnalty 
beilbre  him,  he  fbrma  them  in  himself  along  with  Ae  obfects  of  inatruclion,  by 
■Deans  of  that  which  he  poaaeaaes  in  an  elementary  state  similar  to  these;  and 
the  traces  which  remain  behind  of  these,  become  gradually  io  him  permanent 
fo^ltiea.  It  Is  plain  ftom  this  that  this  training  may  be  often  of  greater  im-  ' 
portanoe  than  the  subject  matter  which  the  instmction  commuDlcaleB.  Hereby 
there  is  introduced  into  the  sch<dar  a  epetial  power  of  estimating  the  monl 
worth  of  things,  which,  aoconliiig  to  the  measnra  of  itm  strength,  its  puri^,  its 
livellneo,  end  ita  liannontona  agreement  with  other  motives,  may  oxercisq  an 
•zoeedingly  Important  moral  inHuenoe  for  the  whole  of  life. 

But,  leeond^,  the  teacher,  beaidea  what  he  may  introduce  immediately  into 
Ms  teaching  /horn  his  inner  being,  Is  somethittg  more.  He  has  a  riisrecter,  an 
taidiridnaltty,  and  these  can  manifest  themselves  during  Instruction  in  the  most 
mnifiild  ways,  and  oan  also  be  reflected  In  tbe  acholars  where  the  preparatory 
M^bimiee  exist.    It  la  these  that  prIndpaUy  determine  th«  ton*  of  the  teacberj 
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fiM  MqvMrioa  otOte  anlt«d  htellectMl  and  moral  indiTtdnalitj'itid  dlgpcMHion 
of  tbe  teactaer.  It  la  w«U  kttown  that  teaeben  diflbr  much  from  each  other.  In 
this  impact.  WhQe  manj,  dnriiig  iuatmctiaa,  aimplj  lot  tbe  object  apeak 
thrao^  itaelt;  otbw«  oonlinoaU;  are  mingling  op  wlUi  It  t^Knaelrea  or  (beir 
penoDalit]'  more  or  lea*,  relating  the  draamatanoes  of  tbeir'Uvea,  their  edven- 
tarea,  their  feelii^a,  and  their  dotlifS,  Where  the  apecial  anbject  of  instrac^Mi 
baa  little,  or  perbapa  nothli^  to  do  with  this,  we  miut  niKiaestionablj  coosider 
this  aa  a  mMalte,  aorording  to  strict  didactic  mle;  and  It  may  lake  placo  to  a 
degree  where  it  beconna  a  miatoke  which  can  In  no  waj  be  ezcnaed.  Bat  in 
manj  oircumitanoea  Uw  adrantage  prvponderatea.  Ilrough  the  foreign  edmlx- 
tnres,  more  ia  gained  in  raapect  of  moral  lose  and  character  than  ia  loat  in  re> 
^ect  oT  inBtractioii,  where  there  exist  in  the  acbolsn  Ihe  preparations.  Eren 
AdaeUcallf  It  can  aometimei  Iuto  a  beneScial  influeoce,  hj  breaking  the  anl- 
ibrmitj  of  tbe  iutmction,  and  giTing  more  apirit  and  lib  to  it,  which  it  a  de- 
tided  neeeaait;  Ibr  aome  individualltiea. 

Thirdlj,  there  is  tbe  attaotioo  which  the  teacber  can  pay  to  the  moral  indl- 
ridualit]'  of  the  acholar.  Ab»  in  this  reapect  we  come  upon  a  nmilar  diTersitj. 
Ifany  teachers  do  not  trouble  themselres  aboat  tliis  matter.  The;  give  their 
taaaoDB,  thej  take  care  that  there  be  quiet  and  atteotion  during  these,  aud  that 
the  necessary  preparations  and  work  be  done  for  Ihetn.  Every  thing  beyond 
thi^  they  bnagint^  is  oT  bo  ooncflm  to  them.  Others,  on  the  contrar}r,  regard 
the  moral  effect  on  the  echolarsat  the  principal  matter.  While  ibeygire  intense 
attention  to  the  sch<riars  in  Ibis  respect  continually,  tbey  tske  the  opportunity 
presented  of  sometbing  bulty  occurring  either  in  the  ngulatioD  of  the  instruc- 
tion, or  in  coodoct,  to  introduce,  with  grpst  earnestness,  representntions  and 
admonitions,  which,  in  coosequenoe  of  tlie  way  in  which  they  pr<cAed  Itmn 
tbem,  receive  a  penetrating  character ;  and  what  they  have  once  begun  fn  tUs 
way,  they  follow  out  with  systematic  aeal 

To  these  edocating  agenta  hsve  to  bo  added,  in  tbe  finirA  place,  those  which 
•re  determined  by  tbe  rdatlons,  and  especially  the  likes  and  dislikes  wbidi 
aifae  between  teacher  and  tclmlar.  Lore  begets  lore,  confldeoce  eleratea  and 
■trengtbens;  on  tbe  other  hand,  cold  repulvlre  beharior  on  the  pert  of  the 
teacher  chills  tlw  papil,  creates  Ill-will,  and  may  ln»pira  eren  hatred.  Tbe 
rMolta  Id  this  case  are  often  of  great  importance  Ibr  tbe  whole  education  ;  and 
onqneatlonably  ipedal  conKderstioa  is  to  be  given  In  tbe  selection  of  a  teacher, 
■ot  merely  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  be  may  poaaeaa,  but  to  tbe 
dKomstHncea  now  naipcd,  and  mora  especially  to  the  many  relations  of  agre*- 
bent  or  of  opposition  which  can  bring  the  scholar  to  willing  assodation;  or,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  to  an  often  inrlodble  repulsion. 

We  hare  yet  to  discuss  tbe  firat  of  tliose  points  snggeated  in  the  beginning, 
—  the  edncating  power  Immediately  and  essentially  attached  to,  tlie  Insimctlop. 
With  regard  to  it,  we  expect  that  there  wilt  be  more  certainty  in  carrying  It 
on^  becanae  il  is  conditioned  by  )t«  more  close  connection  «tith  instruction;  and 
a  hn  eiamlnalioa  conflnns  this  expectation.  We  can  have  no  doubt  aa  to  ito 
■atnre  in  general.  The  traces  which  remain  behind  fKim  the  comprehenwoa 
oT  tbe  InstrooCIon,  give  rise  to  powers  Tor  the  oomprehension  of  that  which  lies 
in  tbe  same  direction  with  it, — powers  of  perception .  and  observation,  of 
memory,  undentanding,  and  Judgment  of  the  moat  manifold  kind,  as  well  as 
Uia  habits  of  attention,  of  diligeiu^  and  of  persereraace.     It  is  plain,  at  tho 
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)re  raltwbltt,  the  greater  the  lirali- 
V  ccdlecied,  provided  □nlj'  tbe  mind 
do  not  ba  wtwried  out. 

And  thsD  to  Uiiae  are  attaclied  Turlher  workings  out  of  that  whicb  lias  be«n 
already  comprelieHed.  To  these  belong,  e«peciaU;  in  an  objectire  point  of 
Tiew,  the  regulating  Uws,  which  not  uolVequenilr  ezlenil  their  operatioo* 
beyond  tlie  special  Qrcumstances  in-  connerdou  witti  wliiuh  they  were  firat 
formed ;  and  eubjectivelj,  there  ia  the  etevaling  and  bracing  feeling  of  power 
in  one's  self  wliicb  urgesoa  the  soliolHr,  and  later  the  youth  and  ths  man,  frum 
on*  iatcllectuiil  lieight  to  another,  and  gives  him  tlio  eneigy  requisite  to  the  at- 

Tlie  truth  of  tliis  remark  will  become  exceedingly  evident  if  we  look  at  it, 
as  it  were,  througli  a  magnify iag-glass,  in  itut  education  whicli  the  previous 
ages  give  to  tlioso  tliat  follow.  Let  us  lake,  iur  instance,  llie  inSuencea  which 
proceed  from  our  more  recent  specuhi^ive  phikwophiee.  It  hu  oRen  been  be- 
lieved, thai  even  altliough  tbeie  brought  no  advactuga  in  respect  of  the  matter 
which  they  supply  lo  the  mind,  Inasinuch  as  tiiey  establisli  no  knowledge  that 
promises  lo  Last,  yet  they,  deserve  the  lii^est  praiae  in  a  Ibnnal  point  of  view, 
or  in  respect  of  (he  mental,  gymnsatic,  and  inteUectual  exertion  and  strength- 
ening wliicli  they  guarantee.  But  exsttly  tlie  reverse  ia  uoqueetiousbly  (be 
result;  for  Kuce  these  speculative  systems  move  b  distorted,  oltcn  purely 
fiudful  Ibrms,  the  iiMmation  of  the  mind,  or  tlie  education  which  is  produced 
by  them,  must  bear  •  distorted  and  perverted  ciiaracter.  They  impress  on  Lbs 
mind  Xunciful  laws  of  knowledge,  they  set  up  pictures  of  a  progress  in  wliich 
there  can  be  no  resl  progress,  but  merely  the  fancy  that  there  ia  progress.  And 
■ioce  these  pictures  ind  laws  work  as  misdirecting  power',  tlie  intellectUKl 
training  must  necessarily  be  radically  comipc  And  so  also  tlie  moml  training. 
On  the  one  side,  they  establish  presumption  and  superciliousness  in  reference  to 
that  wortiilesS  and  perverted  scquisition.  On  (tie  other  hand,  they  depress  and 
unnerve,  where  tliey  ouglit  to  give  courage  and  ^irit.  namely,  in  striving  sRer 
knowledges  which,  established  iu  the  right  way,  posaeas  sufficient  tenacity  to 
remain  truth  for  sU  tiote. 

This,  then,  is  the  TuU  extent  lo  wlikh  instruction  can  and  ouglit  to  set  with 
an  educating  power,  independently  of  special  anvngementa  which  msy  be 
sdded  fur  (he  purpose.  Most  decide^  is  its  sction  in  that  which  ia  immediately 
attaclied  to  it;  and  then  in  (hat  which,  tics  near  lo  it,  St  least  so  fiir  ss  * 
Bpecinl  individuslily  is  not  presuppoacd  for  iL  Erery  thing  else  is  in  snd  for 
iloelf)  not  in  its  power,  but  can.be  drawn  into  it  onlyao  lar  as  already  a  mental 
preparation  lias  been  made  for  it  tlirough  the  Immediate  sction  of  the  relations 
of  lire.  The  relation  to  Uie  teacher  ia  assuredly  a  relation  of  life,  but  only  a 
single  and  limited  one.  On  this  account  it  cen  have  an  educating  power  (in  an 
elementary  way)  freah  aod  lively,  but  ODiy  so  lar  as  it  aCTects  the  mind  in  thia 
chsracter.  And  tlijf  slatemeut  already  fumishea  us  unlh  tlie  answer  to  ths 
qoestion,  in  what  way  schools  are  Qtied  lo  «xteiid  this  influence.  It  is  plain, 
without  further  investigation,  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  thia  so  far,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  can  introduce  new  relsliona  of  lift  which  sball  act  im- 
mediately on  the  inner  develoimieut  of  the  scholar. 
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M.  DK  Secokdat,  Baron  ifon^^aqnieu,  was  bom  in  168  ,  at  an 
■Dctent  «a^  noble  family,  at  the  Guteau  de  la  Brtde,  nev  Bordeaux. 
He  earl;  devoted  himaelf  to  literatuie  and  dvjl  law.  In  1714  ho 
mu  made  councilor  of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  1716,  its 
presideaL  la  1721  appeared  Iu«  Lettrti  Periannet;  in  17:28  he  was 
elected  to  the  Atadmme  FnrnpMU,  and  about  the  same  time  be  visited 
[Vienna,  attached  to  llti  embasB^  of  Lord  Waldgrave,  and,  soon  after, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Gnat  Britain.  On  his  return  he 
meditated  and  wrote  the  OoMfet  of  the  Grandmr  and  Dtcliae  of  the 
Roman  BatpxTt,  which  wna  published  in  1733,  and  followed  in  1748, 
by  his  Etprit  det  Loix,  whii-h  was  translated  iuto  tlie  different  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  An  English  translation  appeared  then,  which 
went  through  many  editions.  The  extracts  which  follow,  on  Educa- 
tion, being  from  the  sixth  edition  isaucd  iu  1772.     He  died  in  175^. 


I.  The  lam  or  edncatkin  m*  the  flrst  impreuion*  ws  receire ;  and,  ai  ther   . 
prepsn  lu  for  ci*il  llfc,  each  panicnlnr  family  onfiht  to  be  goTuned  pnmunt 
to  Um  plan  of  |)m  grvat  fiunily  which  compreMnd*  them  «U. 

If  the  people  in  mnenil  hnva  a  primnple,  thrii  coiutiiaeDt  pnrta.  that  fs,  the 
•neral  umuice,  will  hint  mia  also.  The  lawi  of  cducntkx)  will  be  therefor* 
diSbrenI  fo  each  apfciM  of  poremnMnt ;  in  monsTChita  ihej  will  have  tumor  fbr 
IheiT  f>hjecl ;  in  rBpablica,  vtnae ;  '\a  dopotic  coremnieiits.  fear. 

II.  In  monarehlei  the  principal  bisoch  of  education  la  not  tangfat  in  collaftes 

thii  ii  [be  achoorof  what  we  call  honor,  (hat  noirenal  preceptor  which  onght 
er^  where  to  be  onr  Rnide. 

Here  it  ia  that  we  contCanUj'  ace  and  hoar  three  thinga ;  "  that  we  ahoald  hare 
a  certain  nubleoca*  in  oar  vinoea,  a  kind  of  frankneaa  in  our  morala,  and  a  pai^ 
licntar  politeoeaa  in  oar  bebaTior." 

The  virtoea  we  are  here  tanght.  are  Ifm  what  we  owo  to  olhera,  than  to  oar- 
aetraa ;  th^  are  not  to  much  what  animilalei  Oi  to,  aa  what  dLitinguiilici  m 
ftom,  oar  M)ow-«iliiant. 

Hen  the  actiona  of  men  ai«  not Jad|>ed  ai  good,  bat  at  ahlnin^ ;  not  ai  Joat, 
bnl  as  great;  not  at  maonable,  bnt  aa  extraoidlnarf. 

When  hoBor  hara  meet*  with  anj'lhing  noMe  in  oar  aetlonB,  le  is  cither  a  Judge 
ftat  appnnea  tbem,  or  a  aophiat  by  whom  they  are  excused. 

It  allocs  of  gallantry  when  united  with  the  idea  of  sensible  nUbctlon,  or  wiUi 
that  of  eonqoest ;  this  is  the  nnaon  why  we  nerer  meat  with  so  atrict  a  parity 
of  morula  in  monarchiea  aa  in  lepnUican  eoremmenta. 

It  aUowa  of  canning  and  vraft,  when  joined  with  the  idea  of  grentnna  of  tool 
or  imDortance  of  alihin ;  aa  for  inalnnce,  in  politic*  with  whoso  llneuo  it  ia  fu 
from  being  offended. 

It  doea  not  Ibrbid  adalation,  bat  when  separate  from  the  (ilea  of  a  laiigB  fb^ 
tana,  and  ooonected  odIt  with  the  aenae  of  uor  mean  condition. 

(») 
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QD  UONTltaOUIKli—Ui  TlUC  l^H'D  or  EDLCAiiu.S. 

With  rH|aTd  to  moraU,  I  hBV«  abwrred  ihU  the  edtKBtion  of  monnreliin 
ought  to  admit  of  a  certain  franktMU  and  open  caniags.  Trnth  tlierdbn  in 
convenation  is  a  oeceHury  poitiL  Bat  ii  it  for  the  sake  of  (mthl  Bj  no 
niBan*.  Truth  i«  rmauiite  odIj  becaoae  ■  penon  habituated  to  Tetacib',  hu  an 
•ir  of  boldnau  and  fieedom.  In  fint,  a  man  ct  tbit  atamp  Menu  to  lay  itreu 
anly  on  the  ihingi  themMlvM,  and  not  oa  the  nuancr  in  i^eh  othen  receiro 


plici^  for  ilB  olnect. 

Id  fine,  the  edncallon  of  monarchiei  rajnite*  a  ctrt^  nolitencaa  of  heharior. 
Men  bom  for  lociety,  are  bom  to  pleaK  one  another;  and  a  pcraon  that  maid 
bftak  thronefa  tlie  rnlei  of  decorum,  bj  (hocking  tfaoec  he  cooTetted  with,  weald 
w  (ar  loM  the  puUic  eatcem  m  io  become  incapable  of  doin^  any  S""^- 

Bat  politeneM,  ^netslly  ■peaking,  does  not  derive  iti  onnnal  thim  n  pnn  n 
■onrce.  It  riw<  fram  a  dvire  of  di^ttingaiihii^  onnelTca.  It  ii  pride  that  m- 
den  08  polite;  «a  ftel  a  pleasing  vanity  in  being  remained  for  a  ItehaTior  that 
shows  in  some  measure  we  are  not  meanly  bom,  and  that  we  have  not  been  1>TCd 
np  with  those  who  in  all  agca  have  Iwen  ooiuidered  ■•  the  tenn  of  the  people. 

Politeness,  in  monarcbiee,  is  naturaliied  at  court  One  man  excemvely  great 
rendera  everybody  el«e  little.  Hence  that  t^atd  wUdi  b  paid  to  our  Mlow 
ntgecta;  beoee  that  politenoM.  which  it  m  ptcMing  to  tbote  by  whom,  aa  to 
thoie  towards  whom  it  is  practiced ;  becaoae  it  girea  people  to  imdenlAiuI,  that 
a  penon  actnally  betongs,  of  at  least  deanree  to  belong,  to  the  MUit. 

A  courtair  cofisistB  in  qntttiniF  a  nal  ftw  ■  bonowed  greatneea.  The  latter 
plBaaei  the  conrtier  nton  than  Us  own.  It  innpree  him  with  a  certain  disdain' 
nil  modeMy,  which  ibow*  itself  externally,  but  whose  pride  dfanliiMMi  ittien^ 
bly  in  proportion  to  iia  distance  fnun  the  aoorce  of  thii  grMtnen. 

At  ;onrt  we  find  a  delicacy  of  tnsle  in  evciything,  a  Mikacy  arising  (am  the 
constant  use  of  the  snperfluities  of  an  affluent  IbrMne,  hom  the  variety,  and 
eapeeiatly  the  satiety  of  plemiuief,  fiiMn  the  mnltiplidtj,  and  even  confnnon,  of 
fitncies  ;  which,  if  they  arc  but  ngreemble,  are  always  well  raceived. 

These  are  the  things  which  properly  fall  witlun  the  province  of  education,  in 
order  to  form  whnt  we  call  a  man  of  honor,  a  man  poeeessed  of  all  the  qnalitiea 
Mid  virtoes  requisite  in  this  kind  of  govemoient. 

Here  it  is  that  honor  interfeiea  with  everything,  mixing  even  with  people's 
manner  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  directing  their  very  principles. 

To  this  whimiHcal  honor  It  is  owing,  that  the  virtoes  are  only  jost  what  It 
pleaaee,  and  ae  it  pleuea ;  it  adds  rules  of  its  own  invention  to  everything  pm- 
scribed  to  ui;  it  extends  or  limits  our  duties  atTonUng  to  its  own  fimcy, 
whether  they  proceed  from  roligiun,  politics,  or  morality. . 

There  is  nothing  so  strongly  inenteaCed  in  monarchies,  by  the  laws,  by  relig- 
ion, and  honor,  aa  Bslmnision  to  the  prince'a  will ;  but  this  very  honor  telU  n*, 
that  the  prince  onght  nevo-  to  command  n  dishonorable  acOon,  because  this 
would  render  us  incapeble  to  serve  him. 

Grillon  nfneed  to  aseaasinate  the  l}pkt  of  Guise,  but  he  offend  Henry  lit. 
Io  fi|^t  him.  After  tho  massacre  of  St.  Baitholomcw,  Charles  IX.  h&ving  sent 
ordeta  to  all  tho  governors  in  the  several  provinces  for  the  Huguenots  to  Le 
murdered.  Viscount  Dorto,  who  commanded  at  Bayonne,  wrote  thus  to  the 
king;  "  Sire,  amont;  the  inhabitants  of  thia  town,  and  your  Miyeaty'slmopa,  I 
could  only  find  honest  citizena  and  brave  soldien,  but  not  one  executioner;  we 
Jmntly  therefore  beeecchyour  Majesty  to  c«Mnmandonr  arms  and  lives  in  things 
that  are  practicab!c."  lliia  great  and  generous  sool  looked  upon  a  base  action 
^  a  Uun^  impossible. 

There  is  noi-hing  that  honor  more  strongSy  racooimende  to  the  nobility,  than 
to  aerve  their  prince  in  a  military  capacity.  In  fart,  this  is  their  favorite  pmfes- 
irion,  because  i[s  danger*,  its  aiicceBs,  and  even  its  misfortunes,  ai«  th»  road  to 
gmndcor.    And  yet  thia  very  law  of  its  own  making,  honor  chooMS  to  explain  ; 

._  J  ...  !.  I ^_  i_  _•■___._ J        aitfg  or  permits  us  to  retire. 

It  liberty  either  to  seek  or  to  nyect  employ- 
ments ;  a  libettv  which  it  prelen  even 'to  an  ample  fortune. 

Honor  therefore  has  its  supieme  laws,  to  which  edncation  Is  obliged  to  con- 
form. The  chief  of  these  are,  that  we  am  allowed  to  srt  a  value  npoa  onr  for- 
tane.  but  it  U  absolutely  forbidden  to  set  any  value  upon  our  Uvea. 
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ne  ncmd  is,  AM  wben  ««  Metaind  to  >  poM  or  nnk,  « 
w  penut  sBTlhiBK  wUek  aay  (a«B  to  implj  that  w*  look 
iaferiar  to  ttaa  imnk  wb  hoid. 

Tte  third  ■,  that  Aom  lUag*  wkicft  hoaor  Ibriiidi  an  mon 
4m,  whea  Aa  hnn  4o  wN  coooir  te  the  proUbhiM ;  and  tboM  it  iiiii»iBii 
arc  ^Di«  Mrao^j  trnWeil  apoa,  whn  th«/  '*H>|i*°  *<»  t*  )>*  eajoraad  by  lav. 

UL  JU  •dBeatton  hi  laoDaicluAi  tmdi  on)j  lo  niae  and  iBBobls  tha  miad,  ao 
h  dcapotK  gonrattenl  ita  oaJ;  si«  ia  to  debate  it.  H«ra  it  iwNt  im  iimiilj  bo 
MrrOe;  ««■  in  power  aach  a«  aiitation  will  b«  •■  adraataga,  bacaoM  amj 
tyrant  ii  at  tha  ataa  tnaa  a  ilaTa. 

Kau—i»«  ohodiaod*  aappowa  ifWHaam  in  tha  pMBon  that  obaja :  tha  mbb  It 
amUXJW*  in  hJB  that  iiiiiiiaaiilla.  for  ha  ha*  do  ocearion  todelikmBte,  to  doabt^ 
to  TMMoa ;  he  haa  only  lo  wilL 

In  detpoticalaMa  aacfa  hoaao  la  a  wyiMa  gdrurnnatot.  Aa  edoeatioQ  tbno- 
fcia  eonaon  «hidl(  in  aocial  conrerM,  it  man  la  bare  reiy  mirh  limilad  ;  all  it 
Aaa  ■  M  MfikedNhaan  wiih  fcar.  ainl  to  iaiprini  in  the  onderatanding  a  reij 
Anple  notion  of  a  few  ptIadplM  of  religion  Lotminti  bora  piovoa  daofjefoaa, 
MBolatiDB  IhU ;  awl  a«  to  virtae.  Ariantle  cannot  tbiidi  than  ia  aar  one  rirtao 
bckoginc  to  ilavM ;  if  lO,  adncation  in  dcapotic  oooatriea  ii  coninaJ  within  n 

Hmtl 


•D  man*  a  gam  tmn 

For  wfaj  aboold  adtttiaii  take  paina  tn-forming  a  ftood  dtiian,  oolr  to  BMko 
bfan  ^mn  fa  the  pwhUe  nutsry  f  IT  he  lorta  hia  eoontrr,  be  will  Krivs  to  relax 
tha  ■prioge  of  gorcnnMot :  if  ho  miacarriei,  he  will  be  nndoiM;  if  ha  tnceeadi. 


IV.  Hoat  of  tbe  encinila  lired  aader  goTemmrnM  that  hnd  lirtna  lor  their 
yrtedple;  a*d  wheat  Aia  waa  in  fnll  <^r,  the;  perfbrHCd  thingi  untoan  is  oar 
dinee.  and  toA  «  ai«  eapahla  of  aatonuhini;  out  little  aonla. 

AaoAer  adrantnga  ttadr  rJoMtion  had  orer  oaa;  it  nam  araae&eed  hy 
contouj  inptMaiona.  BpaBinoadaa,  the  laK  jear  of  hii  life,  lald,  hoard,  taw, 
nnd  perfbroMd  Ae  ray  aene  tfai^e  as  at  the  age  iQ«hich  be  nceiTed  the  fliM 
principlee  of  hia  edocMioa. 

In  onr  dnja  we  receive  dwee  Mkrnt  or  contnrr  edneationa,  nanielj.  of  onr 
y«nt^  of  oar  nwiefe,  and  of  the  world.  Whit  we  le:tm  in  tha  luiere&oea 
all  tb«  Mieaa  of  Iba  former.  Thk  in  aome  meawro  an-«i  from  tlic  matmt  we 
eaperience  (Mwaen  our  ndigion*  and  woridl  j  engagcoHnU ;  a  thing  anknown  to 
tteanaeata. 

T..  It  ia  in  a  npablieaa  gowi 
^nd.     TIm  fear  of  deepMie 

dnotiB.  Thii  TiKDO  w^  be'ddbied.  the  lore  of  tha  lawi  and  of  onr  coanbr. 
Ai  thia  lore  mtidraa  a  oooatant  pnfrmm  of  public  to  piirate  intcreil,  it  i>  the 
KMiroe  of  aU  particnlar  riitnes:  toi  thej  are  nothing  moia  than  tbii  terj  prefei^ 

Tbia  lore  b  peeaUarij  pnpar  lo  deiaacTariea.  lo  theie  alone  the  goTcmmeat 
Ii  IntmMad  to  piiralB  dtiaaM.    Now,  goioninient  ia  like  ereiythuig  alia;  lo 

Haa  it  ei«T  bean  beard,  that  kinga  wan  not  fond  of  monaichy,  or  tliat  deepMie 
prineei  balod  arbitniT  power  t 

BreiTthing  thwefoia  depaadi  on  eotablisbing  thia  lore  in  a  tnmhlit^  aad  to 
hMBire  It,  o^ta  to  ba  the  priadpal  boaincM  of  eduoation :  bnt  ths  aunat  waj 
of  mstining  H  iMo  cUldien.  ia  for  parmta  to  act  then  an  example. 

FWpte  hare  k  gtMrellr  in  UmIt  power  to  eommnnirata  thur  idow  lo  their 
Afldreo:  bat  ther  an  atill  better  aUe  lo  tianefuae  ibeir  pattioiu. 

If  it  huipenaoUierwiaak  it  it  beeaaaa  the  impfftetione  made  at  home  an  d&eed. 
bT  thoae  ther  have  reedred  nbnad. 

It  it  aot  tte  fonng  people  thet  deReoetate:  ther  arc  not  tintled  tiUtboaaof 
MMIaiiii  age  are  aliudj  aonk  into  complioa. 

TL  The  MdeM  Oratks,  eeariaeei  of  the  neeaadtj  that  peoiile  who  lira  nn- 
dtr a  popular  f oferwBaMW  ihoald  be  traioed  np  lo  rirme,  maile  rery  cingulaTin- 
•titalm*  in  wdK  W  ioqiia  tk    Upon  tectog  ia  (he  life  ^  ^-"'"— '>->—' 
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f  2  kJKTKMtUUD— OF  THX  I^WS  0>  HIDCAIIOII. 

UiBt  Iwnlator  nre  to  the  LacedmnonUiu,  I  imagma  I  Km  Teadinc  tl^  libtorj 
of  the  HiBv&nmbai.  I'hs  Uwb  of  Craie  wsm  the  model  of  tfao»e  of  Spans,  aud 
tbon  of  PlaM  a  i«r<innMtion  of  tbeia. 

Let  na  raflect  here  a  little  on  the  ezEaaaiTC  freniu  with  which  tbow  kglalalora 
nnathaTe  bixa  endowed,  to  perceive  [hat  bjatii-iiiE  at  received  ciulom*,  and  by 
eoofbundJas  all  manner  of  virtuca,  the;  thoold  aUplajr  iheir  wiwlom  to  the 
iiiiiTW*B.  LycDrgtis,  by  blending  these  with  the  tpirit  of  jnitice,  (he  haideit 
■ervjtnde  witb  esceai  of  liberty',  the  moat  rigid  natimonu  with  tlie  ffTeueet  mod: 
eiMicKi,  gave  etabilitj  to  his  city.  HeieeiMd  to  deprive  heiiif  all  Eer  retoarcet, 
■nch  aa  arts,  commerce,  monej,  walla :  lunbition  prevailed  aoioaB  the  eitiiena 
widtout  hopes  of  improving  thcir'fbrtnnei  fbej  badiiaciml  aeotiments  withont 
the  tie  of  a  eon,  husband,  father :  and  chasUi;  waa  stripped  even  of  modesty 
and  Ehame.  This  was  tbe  rood  ihat  led  Sparta  to  grandeur  and  glory ;  and  so 
in&llible  were  her  instirations,  that  it  signified  nolhing  to  gain  a  victory  over 
her  wiihoDtsDbvertinglier  polity. 

By  tb<«e  )aw«  Crete  and  Laoooia  were  governed.  Sparta  waa  tbe  last  that  fell 
■  prey  to  the  Macedontans,  and  Crete  to  lb«  Boinaiu.  I'he  Saninitea  had  the 
Mme  institntions,  which  fhrniohed  those  very  Soman*  with  the  subject  of  four 
•nd  twenty  triompbi. 

A  duncter  ao  extraordinan  in  the  insCilatlons  of  Greece,  has  shown  imit 
htolyin  the  diegs  and  GorraptKin  of  OUT  modem  times.  A  very  honest  legislator 
haa  nrned  •  people  to  wbMn  probity  seems  as  natnnl  as  bravery  to  the  Spar- 
tans. Ur.  Penn  waa  a  r«al  i.ycuign* ;  and  though  tbe  former  made  peace  bis 
principal  aim,  as  the  latter  did  war,  yet  Ibey  tesemued  (ne  another  in  the  singo- 
lar  way  of  living  to  which  they  rednoed  thor  people,  in  the  ascendant  tbey  had 
over  frte  n«en,  in  tho  prciudicea  and  the  paasioos  they  sntdned. 

Another  example  we  hate  from  Paragiiay.  Thia  has  been  the  (ubject  of  an 
invidioiis  charge  against  a  society  that  coosiden  the  pieaanre  of  commanding 
as  the  only  happiness  in  lifb :  but  it  will  be  always  a  glorions  undeitaking,  to 
lender  goremment  snbKrrkmt  to  hnman  bappineM. 

It  i>  glorioas  indeed  for  this  society,  to  have  been  the  first  in  pointing  oat  to 
thOM  eoantrka  the  idea  of  religion  joined  with  that  of  humanity.  By  npairing 
the  devasmtions  of  the  Spaniurds,  she  h«t  began  to  heal  one  of  tho  moHt  dan- 
gerous wonnda  that  the  haman  species  ever  received. 

An  e:<qDisite  scnsihililr  to  wliatover  sho  distinguishes  by  (he  name  of  honor, 
her  leal  for  religion  whiih  mnch  mora  liumblea  those  who  hear  than  those  iba( 
praach  it,  hflvo  set  her  upon  viwt  undcrtoliinf^,  tvbich  she  hue  accon^itiabed  with 
Bocc^  She  has  drawn  wiid  people  from  thdr  woods.  Becured  them  a  maintain- 
anoa,  and  clothed  their  nnkcdncBs;  and  Imd  she  only  by  lliis  means  improved 
the  industry  of  mankinrt,  it  would  liitve  been  sufficient  to  eltmue  her  fame. 

Those  who  shall  attempt  licrcaftcr  to  introduce  such  institutions  B«  these,  mMt 
establish  the  eommdnity  of  goods,  aa  prescribed  in  Plato's  tspablie ;  that  hi^ 
respect  he  required  for  lire  gods  ;  that  sepiuation  frrai  sttaagen  ibr  the  preter- 
valion  of  people's  momta ;  nnd  sn  extensive  commeree  carried  on  by  the  com- 
munity, and  not  by  privat«  cuiMni ;  they  most  give  ow  arts  without  oor  luxury,  . 
and  oor  wants  witlnMit  onr  desires.  ,  ,    -■ 

They  mnit  proscribe  monev,  the  effcct  of  which  is  to  swell  people  s  fortune* 
hevond  the  bonnds  prescribed  by  nature,  to  learn  to  presewe  for  no  porpose 
what  ha*  been  idly  hoarded  np ;  to  multiply  without  aid  oor  deairee,  and  to  snp. 

Sly  the  sterility  of  natBres.  of  whom  wc  have  received  \«rj  scanty  means  of  jo- 
aming  our  pasaiona,  and  ot  corrupting  ttxh  other. 

"  Tho  Bpidanmians,  perceiving  their  morals  depraved  by  conveTSing  with  bar- 
Ixiiiana,  choee  a  nugiatrate  (or  making  all  conti«!ts  and  sales  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  tbe  d^."  Commeiw  then  does  not  corrupt  tho  constiuiuon,  and  the 
conathutioa  doee  not  dfl)rive  the  society  of  the  advantages  of  commeroB. 

VIL  InstitnUms  of  this  kind  may  be  proper  in  iepubl>cs,  because  they  have 
rlrtne  for  their  principle;  btit  to  excite  men  to  honor  in  monwchMs,  or  to  im- 
print taw  in  aes|wUc  govwiiment^  1»  puna  is  necwaaiy.     .,    ^       . 

B^des,  they  cannot  take  place  but  m  a  amall  atat*.  in  which  then  is  a  poan- 
hnitr  of  •  miwr^  edttcatkw,  and  of  training  np  the  body  of  the  people  like  a 

■fta  laws  of  MInoB,  of  I.»enrgus.  and  of  Plato,  (uppoae  a  particnUr  atton- 
tkm  aad  can  whkh  the  dtiiena  ought  to  hare  over  one  aoother'a  conduce    But 
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uoinnBKiuua  -or  ms  uwe  or  iDuoiTrott.  gs 

•n  attaDtion  of  this  kind  cannot  be  exported  in  the  eonfiiMon  and  nmltitade  of 
■&in  in  which  ■  titi]ie  nation  ii  entangled. 

In  InBtitntionn  of  this  kind,  nxmej,  as  ve  have  obaeiTcd.  raoit  be  banished. 
But  in  j;reat  socieliea,  the  multiplicity,  variety,  embamnnient,  and  importance 
of  alRun,  as  well  ai  the  &cility  of  pnrchasing,  and  the  aloimeM  of  excfaanjte, 
require  a  common  measure.  In  onler  to  extend  or  support  our  power,  we  mast 
be  pOHesaeii  of  the  means  to  which,  by  the  unanimous  consent  oif  mankind,  this 
power  is  annexed. 

That  judicioux  writer  PidytHna  informs  us.  that  Hiulc  was  necewary  to  wften 
the  mnnnera  of  the  Arcadians,  who  lired  in  a  cold,  KJoomy  nHintry  ;  th-it  llie 
inbabitani!  of  Cynete,  who  slip:bted  muBic,  were  llie  cnieleat  of  all  the  Gii'el;*, 
and  that  no  other  town  waa  so  immened  in  luxury  and  debauch  Plalo  Is  not 
■Jtaid  loafllnn,  that  there  is  no  posNbiiity  of  making  a  chanpe  in  music,  without 
chanKing  likewise  the  frame  of  goremment.  Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have 
wiMe  bis  politics .  only  in  ordsr  tocontntdict  Plato,  agrees  with  Mm  notwith- 
ttaoding.  In  regard  to  the  power  and  influence  of  muiic  over  the  manners  of  the 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Thcophraatiis,  of  Plutarch,  and  of  all  the 

s;  an  o^ion  gronnded  on  mature  reflection;  being  one  MTths  )irinriph9 

of  their  politic*.  Tho*  it  waa  tlx^  enaetad  laws,  and  thus  they  required  that 
dties  shodlb  b«  governed.' 

.  This  I  fiuicr  nmy  be  esplafned  in  the  fblloning  manner.  It  ia  abnerrable, 
that  in  the  does  of  Qreece,  evpecially  those  whoee  principal  object  waa  war,  all 
hiem^te  arte  and  profeaions  were  connidered  as  nnworthy  of  a  freeman. 
"Mo^  arts,"  says  Zenophon,  "corm^t  and  enervate  the  bodies  of  thiue  tha^ 
exercise  them ;  they  oblige  them  to  sic  under  a  shade  or  near  the  Are.  They 
can  And  no  leisare,  either  for  their  fViends,  or  for  the  repoblic."  It  was  only  by 
the  corruption  of  some  democmcics  that  artisans  become  freemen.  Thi<  we 
lorn  fW>m  AriatoCle,  who  maintains,  that  a  weil-ragnlated  npublic  will  never 
give  them  the  right  and  freedom  of  the  city. 

Agricultaie  was  likewise  a  nrvile  proftasion,  and  ccnemlly  practiced  by  the 
InhnbitiintH  of  conqaeted  conntries.  Such  aa  the  Hdola  amoufr  the  Lacednmo- 
Bians,  the  Parieeiimt  among  the  Cretans,  the  Peneitet  among  tlie  Thessaliaui, 
and  other  conquered  people  in  other  republics. 

In  line,  eveiy  kind  of  low  commerce  waa  infnmona  among  the  Greeks ;  as  it 
obliged  a  dUaen  to  serve  and  wait  on  »  slave,  on  a  loiiscr,  on  n  stninccr.  Thja 
was  a  notion  that  elaihed  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  liberty :  heni-e  Pinto  in  hia 
)aw«  orders  a  citizen  to  be  pnniehed.  who  should  concern  fiimsclf  with  trade. 

Thus  in  Greek  republics  tho  magistralca  wore  extremely  cmbarrawicd.  They 
would  not  have  Iho  citiicns  apply  themselves  to  trndc,  to  agriculture,  or  to  the 
arts;  and  yet  they  would  not  have  them  idle.  They  fonnd  therefore  employ- 
ment for  them  In  gymnastic  anil  military  exercises ;  and  none  elra  were  allowed 
by  their  iDBtitulion.  Hence  the  Greeks  mutt  lie  considered  ss  a  society  of 
wrestlers  and  boxure.  Now,  these  exercises  having  a  natural  tendency  to  render 
people  hardy  and  fierce,  there  was  a  nucouity  for  tampering  them  with  othera 
that  might  soften  thdr  mannatH.  For  this  purpoac,  music,  which  influences  the 
mind  by  meuis  of  the  corporeal  organs,  was  extremely  proper.  It  is  a  kind  of 
medinm  between  the  bodilv  exeraises  that  renders  men  fierce  and  hardy,  and  spec- 
nlative  sciences  that  render  them  unsociable  and  sour ;  it  cannot  lie  said  tliat 
music  inspired  virtue,  for  this  would  be  ioconc^vable :  hut  it  prevented  the  ef- 
leeta  of  a  savage  institution,  and  enabled  the  soul  to  have  such  a  share  in  tho 
•doQition,  as  it  could  never  have  had  without  tbe  awiatence  of  harmony. 

Let  ns  snppoN  ainonK  onraelves  a  wcie^  of  men  so  pasdonately  fond  of 
hun^g,  as  to  make  it  their  sole  employment ;  these  poofde  would  doubtleM 
contract  thereby  a  kind  of  rastidty  and  fferceneas.  But  if  ibev  happened  to  re- 
cdv«  a  taaie  for  mnaic,  we  tboold  quickly  pencive  a  sensible  JiOirence'in  their 
coitoms  and  manners.  In  short,  the  eiercuea  used  by  the  Greeks  excited  only 
one  kind  of  passions,  vii :  fierceness,  anger,  and  cruelty.  But  music  excites 
tbem  all ;  and  is  able  to  inspire  the  sonl  with  a  sense  of  pity,  lenity,  tcndamaas, 
and  lore.  Our  moral  writers,  who  declaim  so  vehemently  against  ths  stage, 
snfBcienlly  demonstrate  the  power  of  music  over  the  sonl. 

If  the  society  aboro-mentioned  vrere  to  have  no  other  muuc  than  that  of  drums 
nud  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  would  it  not  be  more  difficult  to  accomplish  thia 
end,  than  by  the  more  melting  tones  of  softer  harmony  '  The  ancients  were 
therefore  in  the  right,  when  under  pmicolar  ciicnaMluiGH  they  prefaned  ono 
mode  to  another  in  regard  to  manQe^^  • 
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Art)  prine^Ua  0/  l^U  imrf  Oampontiim. — HowerM-  liiD^  a  siibiect  nUf 
be,  there  will  always  be  ■  eertaia  art  in  combiuing-  tbe  Tariow  parts  oT  wbkdi 
it  ii  compoeedl  so  m  to  make  it  te]],  and  this  art  ia  uarikil  to  all,  to  tbe  pubUo 
orator  or  fbnctionarj,  aa  iFell  aa  to  the  simptoat  artiun.  A  comcnon  buaineM 
letter  ought  to  be  dew,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  In  order  to  impart  tbe« 
Utree  qualiliea  to  it,  the  writer  must  tliink  over  hia  aiibfe<^  nan  place  the  dif- 
rcrcDt  parts  in  mtiuble  order,  end  niut  choiiee  the  ezpreaflions  whitrh  moat  ao- 
curate);  oonre;  bia  meaniDg,  A.  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therelbra^ 
DOt  be  out  of  plftoe  towards  the  end  of  the  coni[dete  pTOgrBmine  at  tba  special 
sohoola,  bnt  the  age  or  the  pupila  will  Dot  allow  of  the  drj  rule*  of  the  B7U0- 
gbm  and  the  forms  under  which  tt  is  difguiaed  belog  explaiosd  to  them,  nor  of 
the  TSrioos  flgurea  of  speech  being  described  to  tbun,  which  iMtidet,  nanira  ' 
beneir  teachea  even  to  tboae  men  who  are  tbe  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
■peekiDK.  In  the  lessons  to  be  giren  in  stylo,  the  method  invested  (or  leach- 
ing the  gramniBtical  nika  ahould  be  followed ;  that  i«  to  la;,  tbe  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  fcre«t  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rulea  of 
Strle  sod  ootnposition  should  be  inddentall;  deducted,  and  during  the  greaUc 
part  of  the  year  tbe  task  Imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  teat  which  baa 
been  ^ead  and  commented  apoD  during  tbe  lesMci.  In  this  maimer  tbs  pupil* 
will  be  snpptied  with  a  flind  of  (deaa  aettetmrj  for  speaking  and  Ibr  writing 
and  which  tbej-  can  not  aa  jet  be  expected  to  hare  acqmred  Ibr  tbeme^Te^  ba- 
caoae  nch  a  fhnd  is  the  reault  of  experieiM«^  of  obaarration,  of  memory,  and 
of  reflection. 

Tbe  profemor  should  explain,  by  meani  of  BDmennu  abmt  examples,  the 
qualiUea  which  ererj  aentence  in  general  should  posaea^  laeidity,  precision, 
■Dd  axnctaan.    B.t  atwald  point  out  mmBMrilf  tbe  Tarioua  kinda  of  ttfh, 
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•nd  he  should  coodode  with  ■  stadj  of  nsmttrs  ind  of  doicription,  whldi 
Rhould  form  theprincipslportor  ths  iaitrncUoii  In  this  branch  duriog  this  fear 

Before  resding  the  namiEJTe  meant  to  eerve  as  a  mode),  be  sliould  gire  an 
accoDDt  oT  tlie  subject,  whicli  the  author  has  treMed,  and  should  in  a  tew  worda 
•oalfte  the  fiuM  which  he  has  had  to  derelopL  This  abatract  should  be  lue- 
oesairely  repeated  b^  several  pupila,  la  order  (bat  tbe  muter  may  ascertain 
that  tlie  subject  has  been  iveli  understood,-  then  he  ahoald  rend  tlie  nanrntive^ 
interrupting  himaelT  from  time  to  time,  to  point  out  the  dominant  idea,  tite  ao- 
oeasorj  thoughts,  the  most  remariiable  expreanoof^  and  to  siiow  bow  much  tba 
writer  baa  been  able  to  make  out  of  hia  subject. 

The  task  should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  frngment  thus  studied. 

Towirda  the  end  of  the  jear  the  proreaBOr  should  fpre  tlie  pu[nis  sons  abort 
and  amusing  aabjects  of  namtifs  or  description  to  treat  oi;  in  order  to  aSbrd 
them  opportunities  for  developing  the  thoof^ta  the;  have  acquired  tlirough  th* 
previoua  exerciaBa. 

HOOBWI  LitIEflDAa>& 

ContiQiMtion  of  the  method  prescribed  Ibr  the  prepantorj  oonne.  ^te 
•enteoces  dictated  and  written  on  the  blackboard  should  be  aomewliat  longw; 
short  anecdote^  simply  Cold,  should  be  learnt  by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud  In 
the  dasa  in  the  language  which  the  pupil  is  learning. 

BmOBT   ABC   aaOOKAPHT. 

The  profinsor  ahould  begin  with  the  Inlkncy  of  France,  aud  fallow  her  history 
up  to  the  present  era,  isolating  it  fhim  the  hiatoiy  of  other  nations,  witbon^ 
however,  neglecting  those  great  eventH  wiiich  uinat  of  neoeasity  lead  the  his- 
torian beyond  the  French  frontier.  He  should  give  an  accouul  of  the  moot 
noteworthy  lacM  ;  should  dwell  upou  the  Qne  cfaaraclera  that  appear,  bat 
should  avoid  detail^  which  would  uselessly  fatigue  the  attention  of  the  ehil- 

Tha  pupils  ahould  recrive  short  mmmartse,  drawn  ap  with  great  care,  and 
which,  after  having  served  the  purpose  of  notes,  should  be  learnt  by  hearty 
and  recited,  or  still  better,  dioold  be  developed  at  the  oommeucemeot  of  aacdi 

The  task  should  be  the  reprodaction  of  the  lesson  given  hy  the  master 
Gtegn^iy  of  Frmtm,  Aftiaillural,  Mnuiridt,  Oommtreial,  and  Ain^nittra- 
tiiw.-7-Tlie  trader  is  tite  indispensable  mediator  between  Uie  consumer  and  the 
■gricultural  and  aunulacturlnf  producer.  Without  him  the  afrirultuHst  and 
the  manuliMtarer  would  be  obliged  to  limit  their  production  totiiewsnCaoftbQ 
local  Gonaumption ;  it  is  through  means  of  the  mercbnnt  that  one  may  at  all 
timea  aod  in  all  places  procure  the  articles  produced  by  the  two  other  classes. 
Bound  together  by  cooatant  relationa,  commeroe,  industry,  sad  agriculture^ 
should  be  as  little  separated  En  the  acliool  as  they  are  In  practical  life.  The 
powers  inherent  in  each  of  these  manifeatationa  of  activity  are  increaaed  and 
multiplied  by  their  common  action.  At  a  period  when  commerce  was  hardly 
distinct  from  the  soureea  which  fed  it,  the  small  mauulacturer  retailed  his  own 
goods,  and  one  might  spend  one's  life  in  buy  log  and  selling  ceruin  deteniilnata 
object!  in  a  given  place.  In  Uie  present  day,  [nventiona,  improvements,  and 
the  rapid  means  of  transport  have  changed  the  conditions  of  existence  of  tba 
public  nailceta.    'Hia  Ibrmer  merchaniUaa  have  been  tranafiMined,  otlien  bare 
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be«D  CKaled ;  ei*ry  A»j  new  things  are  being  cultivated,  and  manulactarera 
are  opening  new  outleU  for  thenuelTes,  which  give  Hae  to  combinations  un- 
known lo  iinct«it  commerM,  and  which  more  than  ever  inaqre  lucceaa  to  tfioBB 
who  are  beat  iDrormed,  and  have  the  moat  general  inatruotioD ;  heitce  the  ne> 
ceaaity  lor  a  couraa  of  commerdal  geognipbj  lur  tlie  pupila  of  tlie  tpedal 
adioola,  who  are  one  daj  to  be  nwrcbanla,  or  maoulacturer^  or  agnculturiata. 
The  achool  can  not  take  the  place  of  the  uiuai  apprenticeehip,  wLidi  can  alane 
furm  practical  wori>erti  but  it  is  useful  to  know  bclbrehatid  the  commercial 
geography  of  dietaot  oountriea;  to  be  tcquHinted  with  the  products  fumiahed 
h<f  the-minLiig,  tlte  manu&cturing,  and  the  agricultural  induairy  of  tliB  principal 
rsgiona;  tba  places  of  origin,  and  the  importaooe  of  tbo  luw  materiala  which 
•re  most  largely  consumed ;  the  products  consumed  and  manubctured  b;  the 
principal  cities  and  oonnlries ;  tlie  mesna  of  communication,  the  weights, 
meaaurea,  and  coinage  in  use ;  the  mode  of  sale ;  in  a  word,  the  iufonnatioD 
required  bj  every  merchant  who  wialiea  to  be  Instructed  aa  to  the  traoaactions 
■ud  the  wants  in  ttie  principal  quarters  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  France  should  be  taken  up  sgsin, 
because  every  man  ought  first  of  all  to  be  acquainted  with  the  territoriul  richea 
of  bia  own  country,  and  more  particularly  of  his  own  department,  on  which 
the  teaclier  ought  to  dwell;  because  alaa  of  their  offhring  familiar  eiamplea. 
May  to  underatand;  tbe  following  year  the  reUCioos  of  France  with  other 
oountriea  should  be  studied.  The  professor  should  describe  the  principal  agri- 
cultural r^ons,  and  point  out  their  climatic  conditions)  heshonld  speak  of  tlie 
different  kiods  of  cultivation,  of  natural  and  artiOcia]  meadows,  of  vineyards, 
forests,  the  rearing  of  domeelic  animals,  Ac;  he  abould  describe  mining  in- 
dustry, point  out  the  kicalitiee  in  which  the  raw  materials,  such  as  coal,  iron 
ore,  tc,  are  found,  and  where  great  mechanical  and  chemical  industries  have 
been  developed,  Ac  ;  finally,  he  should  indicate  tlia  navigable  routes,  the  rail- 
waya  and  roads,  and  coudude  with  a  t«ble  of  exports  and  imports,  to  which  lie 
abould  add  a  statement  of  the  popolatEon,  lastly,  be  should  enumerate  the 
countries  with  which  France  entertains  tbe  most  active  commercial  intercouraa, 
and  devote  •  few  lessons  to  our  ookmiea,  showing  their  relations  with  tlie 
mother  country, 

MAmEVATICS. 

Gominercial  ATilhntetk. — Becspltulation  of  tbe  roles  of  calculatkin  of  frac- 
tiODa,  and  the  properties  of  proportions;  practical  rule  for  the  extraction  of  tbe 
square;  rule  of  three;  of  aodety  and  of  simple  tnterest,  already  leemt  by  the 
method  of  reduction;  explication  of  the  lulea  of  discount,  of  composl^n,  of 
allegation,  of  compound  interest  and  of  annuitiea ;  numerical  ekercisea  relative 
to  public  renia  and  loans ;  details  oonceming  the  sinking  fiind  (oisie  ifamur- 
tiM>emm(j,  and  the  Bank  of  France;  show  that  by  means  of  letters  and  cor.- 
ventionsl  signs  calculations  may  be  abridged,  and  operatkins  gcnemlized; 
give  a  foreahadowing  of  algebra  by  wriUng  down  in  letters  tl>e  results  ob- 
tained. 

The  task  should  be  numerous  exercises  in  answering  common  questions. 

Solid  Ge>mdry.—Tht  professor  should  take  cara  that  the  course  retain  its 
diiracter  of  practical  uaefuloeas ;  ba  should  therefore  not  proceed  in  strictly 
.scientific  order,  nor  demonstrate  theorams  independently  of  their  application ;  he 
should,  on  the  contrary,  conduct  the  whole  course  of  the  instruction,  so  aa  to 
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Mncidale  ooMtutlj  bj  BpplicathNi.  WbM  UTJnd  at  nlid  gtonwttj,  be  •houM 
nak*  nM  of  kosU  ^Mea  oT  axt,  of  15  to  30  ccotimetRa  la  length  aDd 
fanadtb,  to  KprtaMt  tin  pluMi,  and  of  woodea  Btieka  vith  {MNots  to  rapre- 
■ent  the  lima;  with  tbose  plalM  and  Iheae  aticki  b«  diould  CMMtnict  tho 
flgorea,  tin  propertiea  oT  which  b«  ia  going  to  Fzplaia,  tlwa,  liaTiog  praaankit 
it  to  the  popib  Kom  difforaat  pciata  oT  new,  be  ahould  draw  it  on  the  boanl, 
and  dnriag  Um  ooima  of  hia  demooatralioa  he  should  aucccaalrelj  paia  tram 
the  flgure  to  the  diagram,  and  ftrnD  the  diagram  to  (he  llgurv. 

Each  papil  being  fiiniished  with  a  aimilar  apparato^  but  on  a  unallBr  M«1•^ 
abould  hinueir  reproduce  tbe  propoaed  Ogure.  In  thia  inj  the  count  of  tliii 
Tear  prepares  the  pnpila  for  the  Inaaona  of  dcacripliTe  geometrj. 

Of  Oie  PtiBie. — Prom  the  perpendicular  to  the  [daoe.  No  more  than  one 
perpendicolar  can  be  drawn  thioa^  a  giTen  point  on  to  a  plane ;  to  draw  a 
perpendicolar  line  from  a  given  ptHOt  to  a  plane  without  the  aid  of  the  T 
aqnire,  Ic ;  two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  nme  j^tie  are  parallel ;  boriionlal 
plane ;  |d«iies  mntoallj  parallel,  Ac ;  of  the  angle  oT  two  plaaes;  tnoa  a  line 
of  the  greatest  iDcliDatioQ  oo  an  tndined  plane,  Ac 

Oylitdncal  Surfiues. — Prodoctioa  of  cjlindtioal  aurikceti  itral^t,  complete, 
truncated  cylinder ;  to  trace  a  straight  and  complete  cflindiical  turfiicc^  tho 
teDgtb  and  the  radius  of  which  are  giren ;  production  of  a  cylindrical  aur- 
face ;'  to  draw  a  straight  and  truncated  cjlindrical  lurftce^  of  which  the  radiua 

Oonie  Stirfatm. — Btnigfat  codIo  tnr&eea  ma;  be  produced  (tnt/oAit)  \>j  ttio 
lOTolatioD  of  triangle^  rectangular  bodice,  Ac ;  to  draw  a  straight  and  eom- 
jdete  conic  snr&ce;  application  to  the  arts.  DeTclopable  surfitoea:  left  hand 
snr&ices;  examplea,  wings  of  a  mill,  the  moldboard  of  a  plough,  winding 
etaire,  Ac  Spherical  snrfacea :  produdiou  of  the  spherical  sorbce )  to  draw  a 
qiherical  surface,  the  radios  of  which  is  giTen. 

Th»  Priim. — Straight,  obliqu^  complete^  truncated  prisms  ;  to  draw  a 
straight  tod  complete  prism,  aa  oblique  priam ;  principal  propoaltloiM  as  to 
prisms;  thecnbe;  the  pTramldj  regulai  polrhedrou;  tbe  sphere. 

Meanrtmtnti. — To  measure  the  lateral  suifiioe  of  a  prism,  a  cylinder,  a  pyr- 
amid, of  tbe  trunk  of  a  straight  cone  (Inme  de  dnt  droits  of  a  trnncaled  pyr- 
amid, Ac  To  me««are  the  aurlaae  of  a  spherical  ooncare  {caleiU),  of  a  xonc^ 
of  a  sphere,  Ac  Tu  measure  tbe  volume  of  a  priom,  of  a  eyliader,  of  a  pnr- 
allelepidon,  of  a  cube,  Ac,  of  the  sphere^  Ac,  Ac 

The  profoaaw  should  bave  at  command  a  collection  of  solida.  In  wood  or 
pasteboard,  or  made  of  glass-plalea,  pasted  Hither  at  tbe  edge%  and  wblch 
allow  the  anglea  to  be  seen,  and  he  should  oonstantlf  make  um  of  these  to 
render  comprehe^ble  his  propoaitions  as  to  volumes,  tnincatiMk,  and  conic 
sections.  In  tbe  same  way  as  he  realized  tlie  solid  Qgiirea  of  geometry,  nod 
oxhibiled  them  to  tbe  pupUs  hefbra  drawing  Lhem  on  the  board  and  ezpl^nlng 
tlielr  various  properties;  he  should  exhibit  the  volumes  In  wood,  and  allow 
them  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  all  tbe  pu]^^  befbra  drawing  on  the  board 
the  body  of  which  he  is  going  to  treaL 


OnensI  proptrtim  of  VqiM  hoUtt,  heot,  dyMmie  dsrtrM^.— During  this 
year's  conme  the  teadiing  shonU  still  remaio  .Mmple,  because  It  Is  addressed  to 
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children ;  algebrBic  rormulsi  sbnuld  be  left  aiide.  ■■  ibej  c*n  altOMt  dwaji  b« 
■dTRntsge<ni>'l7  rajilftced  by  nnmercal  exsniplei;  Ibe  principle  will  tlierelbre 
be  not  80  miK'h  demDnatrated  bj  theoretical  conslderationB,  as  [hey  win  be  mada 
oompreheiiBible  by  experience, 

AppHratus  for  ineaHDremenL  Vernier.  Diriding  Tnacbbe.  Comprpaaibility 
«Dd  etaatiinty  of  bodice.  SatnrBtlan  {trempt).  fialonce.  Uetbods  of  doubia 
weiglita.  Exercise  the  papils  in  eiart  weigbini;,  Prupertira  of  liquida.  The 
priDcifdo  of  Arcbimedea.  PMScai's  hydronlic  press.  Areomelere.  Tlie  barom- 
eter.   Tlie  pneamatle  mariiine.     Uariotte's  law.    Syphona.     Aeroataui  tc 

The  Mcond  part  of  the  courae  ehixild  compriae  heat  uid  its  application  a. 
BefriiceratinK  mizlures.  Latent  hSit,  beating-  of  bathg  and  of  rounui.  Hy- 
grooielry.    llisCa.     Cloudl,     Rain.    Snow.     Winds.     Dew. 

The  courae  abould  conclude  with  dynamic  electricity,  the  electric  inlc,  mag- 
nets, and  electric  teJej^pba. 


The  MttaHoidt  and  Sit  AHalinK  Metals. — The  Irasnna  of  this  year  sbonld  bear 
upon  Ibe  priticipiea  of  cbemiatry,  and  the  professor  should  base  all  bi»  rcsson- 
inga  on  ezperiment&  He  should  malte  the  pupils  acquainted  with  tiie  compo- 
riUun  of  bodies  as  regards  the  nature  of  tbeir  elementa,  by  means  of  distinct 
reactions;  he  shoold  give  tiie  centesimal  romposition  of  essential  bodi^  id 
KHind  numbers,  without  Insisting  on  quantitative  analysis,  except  as  regards 
air,  water,  carbonic  acid,  marine  salts,  chalk,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  pome  other- 
equelly  common  composites,  which  should  be  tolion  as  examples.  Tiiis  course 
shoold  commence  with  the  study  of  metalloids  and  their  most  important  ap- 
plicsltons  in  manu&cturea,  Ac  Keit,  metals  in  general  and  the  most  common 
alloys  shonld  be  examined  ;  lastly,  the  salts  in  general,  and  the  carbonates,  the 
sDlpliates^  and  the  aiotaln  in  particular,  should  be  the  objects  of  attention. 
The  course  should  teraiinate  with  thtf  study  of  the  alkaline  metals,  to  which 
riionld  be  added  some  detnlls  relaUng  to  the  iialcareoua  sabstancesi  limestone^ 
mortars,  plasters,  and  amnouiacal  salts, 

HinnuL  auTOBT. 

Tho  profbfflor  abould  continue  to  giro  an  elementary  and  practical  character 
to  the  lessons. 

In  zoetogy,  aftsrhaviRg  reespttulaled  the  general  chsmcterlatics  of  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  he  should  pan  on  to  the  stady  of  birds ;  their  conformation  is 
Id  accordance  with  their  mode  of  lifb  ;  the  inslincta  of  fUmily  and  of  race  are 
manil^ted  In  th»  construction  or  their  nests,  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
young,  and  in  th«r  migrationa  in  eearch  of  milder  climates.  The  history  of 
reptile"  will  llimlah  the  pro(b»iBor  with  opportunities  for  useful  hints  as  to  lh« 
dlatinctive  characteriatics  or  the  Tenomoua  and  the  noD-venomous  aerpeuts. 
With  llie  history  of  flshes  and  their  mode  of  oi^niiwtion,  should  be  combined 
the  study  of  the  resources  which  they  oQ^r  as  means  of  alimentation.  The 
history  of  insects  should  serrc  u  a  bafls  fbr  interpsting  lessons  on  the  instinct 
of  bees,  or  tlie  igetamorphoaea  and  tho  products  of  ailk-worms.  Then,  afler 
having  impiirted  some  notiona  an  to  molluscs,  the  snail  and  tlie  oyster;  as  to 
zoophytes;  sponges,  etc. ;  and  as  (o  infusoria;  the  eels  of  paste  and  of  vin- 
egar; aa  to  mooada,  Ac,  the  profrssor  riionM  recspilalate  the  principal  chirao- 
tcriatics  of  tBe  must  important  branches,  classes  and  bmilies. 
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BoltMit. — 'Vegetable  physiolo^,  or  the  life  oT  plants,  ahould  be  tlie  mtiject  of 
the  Icssohb  of  thii  year.  Oermination,  the  part  plajed  bj  tlie  Twit,  by  the 
l««Tea,  by  the  atem ;  the  influeoce  of  liglit  on  the  green  and  on  the  otltw  col- 
ored parti;  Ibe  oompoailion  of  llie  aap,  and  ibe  part  wbich  it  plays;  tlie  (br- 
matiOD  of  the  oclls,  the  Qbrea,  and  tlie  vei>8elB,  of  ilie  tisauee  compoeed  of  the 
eleneabry  orgtDB,  oX  etatch,  augar,  oita,  and  reslnooi  juioes;  fhrther,  tite  re- 
lations whicb  exist  between  the  pUnts  and  the  air,  the  soil  >nd  the  wateta  of 
tbe  earth,  should  aim  be  dwelt  upon,  aud  will  aSbrd  aumeroua  oppoitiwities 
Ibr  direct  applications,  TqII  of  loteKSt. 

The  leaaone  in  geology  iltould  be  devoted  to  Ibe  study  of  the  cotnplete  seriei 
of  ilnla,  posting  rapidly  over  Uioae  ■bmistioiis.ii'liicb  are  of  no  importioce 
from  an  indnstrial  point  of  view,  or  whivh  are  not  found  in  any  considerable 
extent  in  France;  but  tbe  slate  and  coal  formations  should  be  dwelt  upon,  10 
also  Ibe  brown  freestone  of  the  Vosgea,  the  salilerous  rociis,  the  ctialk  fbruut- 
Uons  or  the  Jura ;  tlie  tertiary  baaing  and,  above  all,  tlie  fbnnstione  imme- 
^ately  sorrouodlDg  the  locality  hi  which  tbe  school  is  silualetL 

Ootme  PrfparakK^  to  Swfttop^ir.— Tbe  pupils  are  scqoalnled  with  (he  to- 
cabulnrr,  sod  know  bow  to  make  out  the  vtirious  accounts  which  serve  to 
verify  the  Qrti  operalians,  the  mailer  may  therefore  now  turn  his  attention  lo 
tbe  books  usually  kept  in  connedian  with  commercial  dealings,  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  them,  and  expUiu  tlie  ptim  on  which  they  ure  generally  kept 

Be  should  first  mention  Uie  three  obligatory  liooka,  quoting  tbe  article  of  tbo 
code  which  prcacribea  tlie  use  of  them,  then  tbe  most  uuual  auxiliary  books; 
be  ahould  explain  tlie  Dote  of  discount  and  of  buck  exchange,  and  tlie  account 
ofredmfV;  lie  should  ace lulom  the  pupils  tp  make  out  such  accounts  tliem- 
•tives  by  setting  them  ouaierous  exercises.  He  sliould  next  occupy  himself 
with  current  accouQCc^  bearing  interest,  and  with  tlie  tliree  methods,  viz.,  the 
direct,  the  indirect,  and  theHamburgh  method.  Lastly,  he  should  teach  the 
pupils  how  U>  keep  tlie  day-book,  theobject  and  utility  of  which  he  should  ei- 
pUin,  giving  •  detailed  account  of  the  arrangemeDt  and  oT  the  •pecifltation  of 
the  articles. 

The  pupila  can  not  be  too  much  practiced  in  entering  into  the  day-book  tlie 
items  of  aale^  purchases,  diamant,  Ac,  lor  these  ezMcises  will  make  thent 
undentand  tiie  operations,  and  will  direotly  prepare  tbem  for  keeping  the 
Journal  with  which  they  will  bsve  lo  occupy  tbemselve*  tlie  lidh>winp  yoHf. 

This  course  oompletes  the  prsliminury  knowledge  which  the  pupils  require  in 
order  lo  be  able  lo  understaud  booklteepiog,  properly  so  called,  wbicfa  will  be 
taught  to  tbem  during  the  course  of  the  ensaing  year. 

CALiaBAPHT  AKD  DKAWIMO. 

End  of  the  lessons:  ronnd  hand,  Italian  hand,  models  of  capitals,  Ac,,  appli- 
cations of  divers  kinds  i£  handwriting. 

CoDtuiuation  of  ornamental  and  linear  drawing,  according  to  tbe  method 
adopted  the  previous  year. 

OnuanenUi  Drawtnt.—Copyiag  Qgnrea  and  onumenla.  Commencement  of 
halching  lo  repreeent  relieC  The  model  from  which  the  drawings  are  to  be 
made  should  always  be  placed  in  the  cisss-room. 
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ZioeoT  Drawing:  prinnples  of  tlie  metlioils  of  [mjioctiDn  for  the  reprMeDta- 
tion  of  lioes,  aurCice^  and  Bolid^..  ReprewnUtion  of  the  relisf  of  bodiea  bj 
means  of  simple  Hum  and  washing  in  colore.  Details  oT  the  practice  or  wash- 
ing. KlemeDlaly  aolioua  of  architecture,  and  dUtinctive  ckaracteriatics  of  the 
principal  orders. 

Before  oommeiH^Dg  each  architectural  drawiog,  the  pupil  should  make  a 
sketch  oT  the  plan  to  be  executed,  in  a  separate  copybook,  and  aliould  carefullf 
note  down  the  dimeDsion  (ta  colm).  These  sketches  should  be  done  in  pencU, 
or  in  ink,  without  the  help  of  rule  or  compass,  and  should  serve  Ibr  construct- 
ing the  plan. 

Some  suitable  plaa  should  be  selected  lo  exercise  the  popila  in  using  Uie 
ruler,  and  the  use  or  conventional  tints  should  be  explaiiwd  to  them. 

9THHASTICB. 

Marching  and  maning,  regulated  bj  singing;  ezerciaes  on  the  rope  ladder, 
on  the  osctltating  phmk.  on  the  smooth  rope,  on  tlie  pole,  under  the  liorizontal 
ladder,  on  the  parallel  bar^  Ac; ;  jumping  Irom  height  of  not  more  than  one 
metre  thirtf  cent! metres,  exercises  on  the  horee,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  on  the  arm-swing,  and  on  the  horizontal  bar. 


Continuation  of  the  explanation  of  the  principles. 

Stud;  of  the  chromatic  scale;  modified  tone* ;  accidents. 

Becorid  study  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

On  the  intervals  of  tonea ;  atudj  of  the  tetrachords ;  major  and  nunor  keys ; 
tjpic&l  scale  of  do  and  of  la. 

Construction  of  scales  similar  to  this  typical  one,  on  the  Srst  sound  of  the 
Bupcrior  tetrachord,  or  on  tlie  ISIuth  tone  of  the  inferior  tetrachord;  position 
of  the  sharps. 

Foutjon  of  the  flata. 

Study  oT  the  key  b. 

Binary  and  ternary  groups. 

With  the  lessons  in  theory  should  always  be  combined  practice,  Intonation, 
dictation,  and  singing  In  unison  should  te 
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InfeniMtioo  derirkl  tmo  the  virions  parts  of  the  emigre  riiom  that  a  cer> 
tain  namber  of  papUt  usuatlf  leave  the  ipecial  coUegta  at  the  sod  of  the  third 
jear.  Tbe  aame  lakea  place  \a  Belgium,  aad  look  pioce  in  Qermanj  eud  SwH- 
aeriind  during  tlie  flnt  jeara  after  tlie  iatrodnctioa  of  practic  .1  or  spccul 
•dMoIs.  But  this  niucli-u>-bf  regretted  habit  will  gnduallj  disappear  in 
France,  as  it  has  disapptared  ou  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Swittcr- 
land,  as  soon  as  this  syslem  of  construction,  having  fawn  reguhirly  orgaoiied, 
and  having  become  more  known  and  appreciated,  aiiall  have  taken  llie  place 
wl^di  is  secured  to  it  by  the  Mrvicea  it  wilt  render,  and  by  the  guaraiiteea 
whudi  the  dtplonuii,  given  to  the  pupils  in  ita  name^  will  hold  out  to  parents 
and  to  the  public  in  gmeniL 

The  third  and  fourth  yean'  conrsca  of  lite  special  schools  will  not  lack 
pu[Mts.  Tlie  more  advanced  age,  and  the  greater  maturity  of  the  latter,  call 
6x  a  greater  breadth  of  instruction. 

■TBICS.* 

Tbe'tliird  year  conatittttes  as  it  were  the  course  of  rtietoHc  of  the  system  of 
special  iastniction.  Indeed  the  course  even  partakes  of  tlie  character  of  the 
philoaopliical  course  ia  the  lyc^es,  insomuch  as,  sithough  it  la  not  proposed  (o 
teach  metliodically  paycbology  and  logic  (which  to  he  well  uuderaiood  require 
deeper  and  longer  literaij  studieaX  the  pupils  are  made  practically  ncquaiated 
with  the  eesentinl  and  necessary  features  of  these  two  sciences ;  Ihey  are 
taught  ethics,  which  are  accessible  to  all  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  fur  which 
the  catechiam  and  the  religious  instruction  have  prepared  the  way.  Tbe  ob- 
ject of  the  course  of  private  and  social  ethics  is  to  give  the  pupils  a  raliooal 
oooccption  of  the  duties  which  we  all  have  to  perform. 

Tbe  apprenticeship  lo  these  duties,  which  begins  for  man  witli  the  Qrst  dawn 
of  reaaoii,  isjtrolonged  during  tbe  whole  period  of  education,  and  indeed  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  of  life.  Ever;  master,  who  has  a  sense  of  his  true  mission,  de- 
votes much  care  to  developing  in  tlie  mind  of  his  pupils  the  moral  sense,  and 
Uie  love  of  goodness.  But  these  notions  of  duty  which  are,  so  to  say.  acquired 
from  day  lo  day,  need  to  be  coordinated  and  pres«ited  in  tlieir  entirety,  sup- 
ported by  tbe  motives  which  Justiiy  and  contlrm  them,  which  render  tliem  im- 
movable, and  make  tliem  one  of  tbe  best  guides  of  conscience.  Siicli  1*  the 
otgect  of  this  new  branch  of  instruction,  wtiich  crowns  sod  completes  the  les- 
sons of  the  special  school 

Industry  lias  been  accused  of  developing  to  excess  the  tsste  Ihr  material 
well'being,  and  of  turning  the  thoughta  exclusively  towards  the  acquisition  of 
thst  well-being.  Our  pupils  being  oonetantly  recalled  to  tbe  sense  of  their 
moral  obligations  towards  themselves,  towards  society,  and  towards  God,  will 
be  preserved  ftom  Uiis  danger. 

This  course  sliould  be  less  a  scries  of  philosophical  lessons,  than  a  course  ot 
morals  in  action  explained  hy  science,  the  professor  endeavoring  to  make  the 
precepts  understood  by  examples,  in  the  beautiiUI  manner  fdlowcd  by  Cicero 
in  his  treaUse  "  On  Duty."     Tbe  otiject  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  strengthen 
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M  much  IS  poodble  m  the  hearts  of  the  cliildrED  b^  hii  lenooK,  and  bj  Lis 
example,  sel^raipect,  filial  jietj,  love  of  Uifir  counti7,  atid  obedieDce  to  Ita 
laws.  The  uuirenBtf  can  not  Jbrpet  tliat  etliics  can  not  be  taoglit  like  an  exact 
•denoe,  and  that  the  lecsona  of  the  master,  if  tliey  are  to  penetrate  the  bearU 
oT  tbe  pQ}dl8,  mun  be  supporled  by  ihe  aatliorj^  of  hia  own  life. 

The  object  held  in  view  during;  the  course  of  the  lliird  year,  is  to  deT^Iop  the 
beadinga  in  llie  programoie  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  man  towards  himaeU^ 
towards  his  fellows,  and  towards  God. 


The  principles  of  style  and  composition  explained  in  the  oniTse  of  the  pre- 
cediDi;  year,  sliouid  ba  bdeSy  recaiutulftted  while  readiog  agaio  «ome  of  the 
fisgments  then  read. 

Ajt  regards  the  course  of  this  third  year,  it  sboold  be  deroted  to  litermij  ex- 
creisea,  auch  as  namtiTes,  letters,  reports,  diaeertutions;  the  narraliveaand  the 
reports  in  ordiir  to  teach  tlie  pupils  to  exumine  the  Tarious  circumstances  of  • 
&ct,  to  digtingniah  tlia  suoceasioa  of  tliese,  take  in  the  etuembie,  and  to  coiSt-  ' 
diuste  the  detailed  id  order  to  present  the  nnrratiTS  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
manner,  and  witli  an  appearance  of  verisimilitude;  letters,  bccsuse  business 
matters  demand  a  purticalor  epistolary  style;  dissertations,  that  should  be 
short  and  sitnpio  developments  (^  tnoral  famtiis,  of  some  firand  phenomena  of 
nalnrsl  history,  which  manifHst  to  us  the  beauties  of  the  plan  of  creation,  and 
lastly  oT  some  event  in  history,  which  may  give  rise  to  serious  reflections. 
During  the  last  months  of  this  yesr  some  notion  should  be  given  to  the  pupils 
of  the  art  of  arranging  tlieir  ideas  in  proper  order,  and  of  expressing  tliem- 
aelves  with  clearneea,  simplicity,  and  elegance. 

A  dass-booh  ot  extracts  (torn  the  best  authors,  to  serve  as  models,  and 
guides  should  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  tiie  pupils.  Each  day^a  extract 
^ould  be  read  by  one  of  the  pupils,  then,  ttie  book  being  closed,  the  reader 
sboold  endeavor  to  reproduce  what  he  has  just  read,  wliile  big  schoolfellows 
take  notes  fur  the  purpose  of  completing  his  exposition,  eontiadicting  it,  or  cor- 
rectiog  it  as  regards  either  rom  or  substance. 

This  metliod  teaches  the  pnpiU  to  speak,  to  reason  and  to  discuss,  fiiculciee 
wbtcb  it  is  of  importance  to  develop  in  young  people,  who  are  at  an  early  ago 
to  mix  in  busiiiesa. 


Tbe  proTeasor  should  give  a  aketch  of  the  Uterary  history  of  France,  connect- 
ing with  it  some  of  the  most  illnstrions  nanws  In  the  literature  of  other  coun- 
tries, he  should  read  extracts  from  Johiville,  Froissart,  *nd  Commines,  Mon- 
tugne  snd  Malberbe,  in  order  to  reach  Corneille,  Holtcre,  Racine,  la  Fontaine, 
Boileau,  Descartes,  Thecal,  Ac.,  whose  works^  logetlier  with  those  of  some  cere- 
Ailly  selected  sulhora  of  the  present  day,  should  form  .the  real  subject  of  hia 

He  should  commence  ea(^  lesson  with  a  bk^jsphical  aotlce  intended  to  make 
known  to  tl>e  pupils  Ihe  suthor  whom  he  is  about  to  dwell  upon,  and  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  author's  lilb  which  are 
constantly  being  made  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  in  converaa^on.  The 
nusler  should  then  analyse  the  principal  works  of  tbe  author,  should  point  out 
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the  melhod  oT  canpoiition  fblloircd  b;  hln,  the  letdiog  and  tli«  ■ccefuory 
ide>%  Ihe  argumcDta,  aod  the  pavioci,  if  tbere  be  queation  of  a  speech ;  the 
diaracCera  aod  the  plot,  if  there  be  quealioo  of  a  comedy  or  »  tragedy ;  and 
lutl;,  lie  aboold  indicate  Um  order  In  which  the  ■atbor  haa  developed  hia 
anttject. 

Part  of  the  lime  alKxild  be  employed  by  the  pupila  io  reading  alotid  pa«sag;es 
tna  the  autbor  wIiom  writings  litve  beeu  SDalyted.  Tliia  reading,  which  ia 
intended  to  make  the  hearerg  A«l  num  tiiomiglily  the  beautiea  of  the  Mjla 
and  of  the  detail)^  diould  ba  inleraperaed  with  qucatiuDa  which  sliould  allbrd 
an  opportunity  to  tbe  profeaaor  of  eompletipg  the  Ulerary  knowledge  of  tbe 
pnpila,  and  of  giving  them  an  idea  of  the  varioua  kinds  of  compoaitioa  wbklt 
were  not  loucbed  upon  in  the  roune  of  the  prmeding  year. 

Aa  an  exerciae  that  Bliould  be  repeated  Tery  tkvquently,  tbe  following  la  re- 
commended: tbe  piolesBor  haring  prepared  a  short  and  eaay  aubject,  and  » 
very  distinct  Buiomary,  Mhould  indicate  the  mtmt  protnlnent  ideas,  and  tbe  wder 
In  which  they  should  be  placed.  Be  should  then  desire  one  of  the  pupils  to 
deTelop  ibem  aloud ;  his  lellow-papils,  alter  having  lialened  to  him,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  contradict  btm,  aod  tbe  maater,  in  hia  torti,  should  then  criliclw 
the  main  leaturea,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  disconne.  It  is  at  first  vei^  diffi- 
cult tor  the  pupili  to  coalbmi  to  this  exerdee ;  but  aa  soon  as  they  bare  got  a 
little  into  tlie  habit  of  it,  titej  gi?o  themaeWes  up  to  it  with  mudi  pleaaure,  and 
it  ia  very  oaeful  to  them. 

Their  task  should  be  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the  literary  extract  read 
and  commented  upon  at  the  beginniog  of  the  lesBon. 

HODEKH  uutaxukaxa. 

Continuation  of  the  course^  according  to  the  same  method  followed  during 
the  preceding  yeira. 

As  taakn,  short,  simple^  and  easy  thome^  to  be  wtitteki  io  the  foieigD 
language  which  tlie  pupils  sre  aUidyiug. 

HisroBT. 
UM/ry  a/  Franee,  <md  Oeneral  Hittary  tinee  1 189.  tn  proportion  to  bis  edo- 
cation  ought  to  be  the  knowledge  of  each  man  of  the  history  of  his  country. 
Eveiy  Frenchman  ought  to  be  acquaiated  witli,  aod  to  retain  in  his  memory, 
tbe  great  things  whii^b  have  been  accompliisbed  by  the  monercbs,  the  clergy, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people,  lh>m  the  tiegjnningof  the  monarchydown  to  1789, 
and  should  know  what  part  his  IbretathBrs  took  in  the  transformation  of  tha 
ancient  stnte  of  sodely,  aod  the  eatabliBbmeot  of  Ihe  new.  It  is  especially  im- 
pratant  tbnt  tlie  pufMls  of  the  special  scfaocds,  wba  are  to  form  the  DMSt  intelli- 
gent part  of  tbe  pet^le,  among  those  riarara  who  derots  themeelres  to  ordi- 
nary arts  of  life,  dtould  be  well  acquainted  with  tbe  progma  made  in  modem 
times,  in  order  tliat  tbey  may  be  pnaerved  (torn  that  diadain  of  the  preaen^ 
and  ftom  that  GUal  itriTing  towards  the  futnre,  which  prevents  a  man  tma 
forming  a  hsHltby  sppncia^on  of  tbe  times  in  which  be  lives,  and  (Irom  being 
an  intelligent  and  userul  member  of  sodety.  The  pnpila  should,  therefore, 
atndy  contemporary  history  during  this  year's  course,  in  order  that  those  among 
tbem  who  are  oosble  to  complete  their  studies  may  leave  the  school  with  soma 
knowledge  of  what  has  taken  plaoe  in  France  and  In  Europe.    The'conrse 
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compriacs  the  tiigtorj  t>r  Fnmce,  sad  general  hiitory  froni  1T39  [o  the  present 
daj.  lU  object  [a  to  dcTclop  sint.'erii  patriotism,  generDua  love  of  tlieir  coud- 
bj,  and  of  tlie  monsrch  who  rppresenta  jl,  lud  an  eleTBted  nnd  profound  aeii- 
timent  of  tlie  greatuess  of  France,  aod  of  the  digoitf  of  tbe  Freoch  name. 

This  j'Gnr,  like  Uie  prectHHiog  cue,  the  pupils  should  be  fUrnished  wiib  ■mn- 
marles  to  sid  their  memoriea. 

Aa  tasks,  sliould  be  giveu  themes  on  the  matters  wliich  here  Ibrmed  thesub- 
Joet  of  the  lesKiu. 

COmiKBaAL  OEOORAPBT. 

Franti  contidered  m  Aer  rtlaHatu  with  other  Cauniriet. — Tn  the  emmet  of  the 
precedlDg  ;eara  the  pupils  hs*e  studied  France  ia  detail;  they  have  learnt  to 
know  the  riches  of  her  soil  and  the  products  of  her  manufaclnres,  as  also  the 
facilities  oGfered  for  her  internal  commerce.  These  noUons  cooslitute  the  es- 
MDtial  part  of  their  instnicdon  in  special  geo^phy  ;  this  ia  a  knowledge  in 
which  none  ought  to  be  wanting,  not  even  those  n-hom  thg  neceesitiea  of  life 
oblige  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of  ttie  second  ;e*r.  But  there  is  a  further 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as 
the  relations  between  nations  are  multiplied:  this  is  tbe  commercial  get^raphy 
of  the  world  In  general.  It  la  indispensable  lor  the  merchant,  and  to  peraona 
following  industrial  pursuits  It  aSbrds  mnn;  precious  hims.  In  England  the 
manufaclurora  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  most  diitant 
markets,  ss  with  the  state  of  the  London  market;  their  numerous  relations 
with  foreign  countriee  facilitale  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  and  the. 
knowledge  in  its  turn  Increases  their  connections. 

In  this  branch  of  instnictioo  France  must  alwajs  be  the  starting  point  and 
the  centre.  It  Is  in  these  relations  with  our  country  that  foreign  countries 
should  more  particularly  be  considered.  Their  manalkctures  and  their  internal 
means  of  communication  should  not,  therefore,  be  studied  fn  detail,  bnt  thoae 
points  should  be  eKamioed  which  are,  or  which  may  be,  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  French  comtuerce;  Tbe  nature  of  thtscommerc«eliou!d  be  indicated, 
likewise  the  amount  to  which  it  ia  participated  in  by  tlie  prindpal  slates,  and 
the  mode  of  exchange.  The  raw  products  and  llie  most  common  maoufiiclurea 
of  these  countries  diould  also  be  described 

The  lesmns  should  begin  with  tlie  countries  tn  Europe  In  closest  proximity 
to  our  fh)ctlera,  and  these  ahould  be  studied  according  to  tli^r  precedence  in  p<^iit 
of  Imporlance. 

PBIHOIPUta  or  CI  TIL  LSaiSLATIOR. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  that  the  pujMla  of  the  special  colleges  l^ 
quire  to  have  some  idea  of  civil  rights ;  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  point  out  in 
a  tew  words  what  mutters  the  instruction  in  this  branch  should  touch  upon. 

Tbe  course  should  be  divided  into  two  parts,  because  the  rules  of  common 
law,  which  concern  all  citiien^  should  not  be  confounded  with  those  regula- 
tions which  are  restricted  to  certain  classes,  the  laws  to  whidi  the  non-com- 
merdal  clssses  are  subjected,  with  those  wliicb  touch  (he  commercial  claaaea 

The  professor  who  hss  to  teach  common  law  (ligijlalion  taudle)  should  not 
forget  that  he  la  addrewung  young  people  about  to  enter  Into  active  life  in  pre- 
sence of  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  It  ia  of  Importance  to  be  in- 
itiated into  the  duties  which  these  laws  impose,  in  order  that  they  may  the 
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better  be  kb1«  to  eietaaa  the  rigbta  wfatch  the  la«n  ^lunntee  to  them.  The 
fcraulitiGe  to  be  obeerved  In  the  rfiffereiit  (inutiooa  In  wbich  eacb  penoa  auj 
Hod  himKir  [riaceil  iboold,  tberelbrct  be  dwelt  oo  rather  than  theories  and  doc* 
trine*.  Aba*e  all,  the  bUowiiiK  queetiooa  sboald  be  aniwered :  "  What  oegfat 
to  be  done  nnder  ancli  and  111011  circumatancee  T  What  formalities  ought  to  bo 
obeerred  T  What  would  be  the  cxmaeqaeDces  of  Ibrgetting  them,  or  of  nriim* 
tarilj  disregarding  them  V  The  pntlenor  abould,  therelbr^  iodicate  the  acta 
whidi  penoiia  maj,  or  oogbt  to  perform  theraaelTee,  and  the  (btmt  that  should 
be  nted  oq  different  occanona,  end  he  ehonld  ptnot  oat  the  dsn^n  that  would 
be  iocuned  bj  the  noD-obaervBiice  of  the  prescribed  mlee.  The  order  of  the 
snbjectt  to  be  treated  b  tiaced  belbrriwDd ;  bow  laws  are  made,  bow  ihej  ara 
promulgated,  what  respect  it  due  to  tbem.  A  snmmaiy  AeUA  ibould  tben  be 
giren  of  the  sdiaiDistn^Te  and  jadiciary  otganixatioo  of  tbe  empiiv.  Ha 
should  tondi  upon  the  ciril  riglits  of  peraou^  of  domicile,  on  nurriagt^  on  p*> 
lemi^  and  on  flliatioo,  od  the  stale  of  minority,  00  gnardianahip^  00  inlsrdic- 
(ion,  OD  the  dijtiiictlon  of  poeaeeriona,  and  on  the  dismembermeDtsof  proper^. 
Tbe  articka  from  the  Code  }fapoleoii  sboold  be  given,  which  are  fiequenll;  ap- 
plied in  the  ordiMi7  coarse  oT  life.  Notiona  abould  be  imparted  of  obligatioiM, 
btberiUDM^  donatioii^  and  wills.  Tbe  contiact  ot  marriage  and  its  Tsrioos 
atipulation^  ulea,  limitations,  leasee,  ciril  aocfeties,  loana  on  Interest,  pabUo 
fiutde,  insurancei^  etandiDg  aecnri^,  Impriaonment  tor  debt,  hjpolhecslioii,  prs- 
Bcriplion — all  tbeae  abould  be  explained.  The  coarse  shoohl  teriDiasie  with 
some  lessons  on  civil  procedure,  the  stamp  duties,  and  the  regis(ntion  tax,  the 
pensl  law,  and  the  institution  t)t  tbe  Jorjr. 

KAfHBUTKM. 

flmunb  0/  Algtbra. — ^le  profesara'  should  oomBieace  this  coarse  with  ft  re- 
c^Htolatioa  of  tbe  roles  of  interest,  of  discoant,  of  society,  end  opposite  tbe 
fins]  result  obtained  and  expressed  in  flfcures  lie  should  in  each  tarn  pisoe  the 
letters  representing  tbe  ssme  mnlL  The  pupils  thus  become  insensibly  &mil- 
iariied  with  tbe  nse  of  slgebta,  and  without  its  being  aeceeSBry,  so  to  say,  to 
exjdain  to  them  that  this  acienoe  is  but  an  abstrsct  mesns  of  generaliiallon. 
Continaing  this  system,  tbe  proTcBor  shouM  make  tbem  execute  same  of  addi- 
tion and  sabiractioa  witb  letters,  in  order  to  accnslora  tbem  to  the  use  of 
theee,  but  withont entering  hito  a  detailed  ex|daiiBl)oa  oT  ordinary  deflnilioDs; 
not  until  alter  a  certain  number  of  exnciaesv  '"^  when  the  pupils  sre  already 
bmiliarized  with  tbe  new  symbols,  should  beexplsm  hyd^reeswhat  iaander- 
stood  by  Ibrmala^  lerwi  monomes.  polynomisls,  exponents,  and  co-efltcienlB ; 
multiplicatioa.  regular  polynomials  [polymmm  i>rdon»t*\  division,  fVaction^ 
proportiom^  inequalities,  equations  of  the  flrat  d^ree,  with  one  snd  several  un- 
known qnanlilira. 

As  tank^  ahonld  be  given  numerous  exercises  in  al^raieal  ealcnlation,  and 
proUems  of  easy  solatioa. 

The  first  notkms  on  the  cqoations  of  the  second  decree  with  one  nuknown 
quantity,  should  be  the  limit  of  tbe  instmction  in  this  oonrsa. 

Daeriplivi  Otametry. — Many  pupils  find  it  difflcott  to  repreeent  to  them- 
selves the'geooKtric  Bgum  in  spsce,  to  reed  in  spoct^  as  it  is  called;  never- 
tbcfoSB^  to  read  in  space  is  an  indispennble  benlly  Ibr  srtissns  and  other  per- 
NDS  IblhiwiDg  industrisl  pnisoili^  and  ereiy  eAhrt  moat  bo  msde  to  derelop  It 
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in  tba  pupili  of  Iha  ipecial  icbaolt.  Tha  tmobera  of  deecriptJve  geometiy 
■hould,  Uiererore,  make  use  or  (lie  planra  yr'nb  taming  jobta,  aod  the  ■teiu 
tumislied  wiib  points  which  are  ased  iu  the  Cantervatoirt  del  Arts  el  Mitiera, 
m  order  to  represent  Ucaight  Uoee  aod  plaaea,  and  lo  render  palpable  their 
variouB  respective  poqtkms.  The  pupils  bwng  provided  with  vmilar  apparatus, 
but  OQ  ■  anmller  scale,  abould  Ibeouelvea  realiie  the  flguras  proposed  ;  when 
ail  the  pupils  hare  flniahed  their  oooAtructionB,  the  profMSor  sliould  exhibit  hi* 
fitun  everj  point  of  view,  in  order  lo  accustom  the  «yes  ot  the  pupils  lo  the 
different  aspects  under  wbidi  it  m»j  appear;  Bnallj,  auppmaing  lines  and 
planes,  ha  aliould  draw  on  tli«  board  the  material  figure  which  lie  has  jus^con- 
atnioted,  aller  having  assured  himeelf  liiut  all  llie  pupils  have  read  correctlf  ia 
qisoe,  and  have  naderstood  tlie  relatione  of  llie  lines  and  the  planes.  The  in- 
struction given  IB  this  ■w»j  is  slower,  but  it  keeps  alive  tlie  attention  of  the 
jouDg  people.  The  matbod  isi  besides,  indispensable  for  manv  of  diem  ;  the 
BUCoeM  or  the  pupils  in  the  studj  oT  projections,  perspecUve,  and  cosmography, 
•nd  as  regards  the  works  which  tbej  will  one  day  have  b>  undertake,  depends 
entirely  on  their  per^iA  underataoding  ot  tliia  first  part  of  the  course,  which  is, 
am  it  were^  the  alphabet  of  a  tnote  complex  kind  of  reading. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  data  of  a  pracUcal  geometrical  question  ere  eawn- 
tislly  numerical,  thua  a  punt  is  given  by  the  dlstanoes  of  tlie  two  planea  of 
pr(^<tioa,  measured  and  sxprened  in  metres  and  centimetres,  a  straight  line  by 
two  of  its  numbered  pcuntc^  and  ft^aently  by  a  point  and  the  angles  whn^  the 
Biniight  line  makes  with  the  pUiaea  of  prqeclioo,  Ac.  Tlie  pupils  sboul^ 
therelbre,  be  early  exercised  in  constructing  mi  some  given  scale  (be  data  of  the 
question  proposed,  the  amplifications,  tha  reducliona,  the  changes  of  scale, 
ou^t  lo  be  rendered  familiar  to  them  by  numerous  examples.  Every  problem 
in  the  theory  lias  in  correspondent  in  ttumerical  data,  and  all  tlie  plans  are  ex- 
ecuted on  a  given  scale.  Furthermore,  as  the  iastruction  is  addressed  to  young 
peojda,  who  as  yet  are  little  accostomad  to  abstract  conaideratians,  their  eye* 
mght  to  be  constantly  appealed  to  in  aid  of  their  undersl^diog;  the  prolbasor 
should,  therefore^  propose  numerous  examples  in  support  of  the  principles  pro- 
pounded, and  the  objects  in  reiiet  shauld  be  placed  before  the  pupils.  The 
lepreeentatioD  of  bodies  should  be  much  dwelt  upon;  the  proposed  exercise* 
are  in  the  first  place  <uefu]  in  tliemeelves,  because  tliey  give  lo  die  pupils  their 
Bret  notions  of  frsme-worli  (cluirpeiUe)  but  tlie  exercises  are  more  especially 
beneflcial  by  giving  the  pu|Hls  tlie  habit  of  reading  tlie  language  of  projections,  - 
end  of  figuring  to  themselves  objects  in  epuce.  Lastly,  every  opportunity 
should  be  seized  Ibr  representing  simple  spplications  la  alone-cutting  and  the 
determination  of  ahadowa. 

Bepreeenlation  of  ft  point  and  ft  straight  line  to  trace  the  projection  of  * 
cube,  a  prism,  a  pyramid,  some  simple  Joinings  of  Umber  work,  such  as  joining 
with  mortise  and  tenons^  Ac,  pn^jectioiu  of  a  pair  of  principals,  representation 
of  sphine,  Blmight  lines  (rfrvite)),  and  perpendicular  planer  method  of  rabbot* 
ting  (roioUoncntt),  angle  of  two  straigtits,  snglea  of  two  plane^  rotatory  move- 
ment round  a  vertical  axe,  applicatioiia,  interBectioo  of  a  sphere  aod  a  plane, 
curve  of  eontect  of  •  sphere  with  a  circumscribed  cylinder,  j(C 
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the  true  priDci[des  and  the  Bied  data  throtigli  the  middle  daase^  the  childrea 
of  whicb  will  Oil  the  ^Mcial  icboolH.  TtiU  tcience,  indt^,  gorems  the  whole 
induKiy  at  mu,  ai  CTen  the  alightest  labor  Decentatee  an  expenditure  of 
farce.  It  anlietlnilM  Ibr  his  ekill  aod  bia  btelligntce  the  ^jaical  strragth  at 
•nimals,  or  Uie  poireis  of  natarf,  which  affbrd  ntii^  of  bbor  at  a  lower  price. 
It  gi*e«  exact  rulee  which  enaUe  Iboae  who  know  them  to  avoid  annecesMrj 
ezpeDditare.  eith«r  b;  modiTj'wg  tbe  moton  according  to  necetntj  or  b;  tom- 
mg  a  given  fbm  to  the  beat  poesible  advant^e  bj  means  of  well-contrived 
tranaTonDalions  of  movenient.  Lanlf,  it  emsocipatea  the  mind  From  Injariou 
prejudices  snd  illasioiis,  Ibr  which  it  snbMitntet  fimi  and  fertile  principle^ 
whicli  ma;  be  of  daily  use ;  it  prevents  mere  dimbling  Id  tlie  dark,  mistakcfl, 
miacBlcnlat'ons.  losKS  oT  tion,  and  monej.  To  endeavor  to  popolarize  the 
(iindamentiii  truths  of  iDechanira  ia.  tberetbre^  to  labor  Ibr  the  futare  presperft^ 
of  Fiance.  In  consequence,  special  instruclioD  iDdodea  tbe  mechanical  propo- 
aitiong  which  *r»  DtceaMry  to  ftimish  snch  notions  of  elementsrj  mechanica, 
which  every  one  reqnirea  to  know  m  the  ordinary  comM  oT  life,  and  which 
will  euablo  the  echolara  to  understand,  and  to  take  ao  Intereat  in,  the  progreai 
made  in  (be  gctence  of  madilnery. 

After  having  iipven  sonie  preliminary  ideas  of  motion  and  forces,  of  centres 
of  gravity,  and  conditions  of  equilibrinm  in  heavy  bodies,  tbe  proieesor  should 
treat  of  the  varioDi  kinds  <^  movement.  Afterward*  be  thonld  dwell  upon  the 
indntlrial  meaaure  of  mechanical  work,  snd  of  its  transmiaion  in  teadiines  in 
motion,  andoa  Uiisoccaaion  liesboold  osreToUj  demonstrsta  that  what isgalned 
in  brce  is  lost  in  the  distance  traveled  over.  Theae  prindplea  having  t>Nn  ex- 
pounded, the  proIesKir  should  next  enumerate  and  deacriba  soeceaaively  tbe 
principal  organs  suitable  ht  transmitting  and  tnnslbtming  motion  in  machiMa; 
he  aboaid  touoh  upoo  the  rexiKt-iticcs  with  which  the  actioa  of  Ihrces  meet,  and 
■booh!  conclade  with  a  speci*!  stady  of  8te«a:i.eDgiMa,  aa  an  application  of  the 
mechauical  laws  which  be  has  demonplraled. 

Tsken  altog^ber.  tlieso.  the  simpleBt  snd  most  indispenaable  Dotioiis,  win  Ibre)  * 
-  biod  of  ordiusiy  knowledge  wliich  will  suBce  fer  tbe  greater  nnmber  of  the 
pupila  of  the  apecial  school^  but  wbidi  will,  nevertbelta,  be  completed  doriag 
tte  MNifse  of  tbe  lUiowing  yesr. 

conioaRApar. 
No  one  in  the  prteent  dsy  ought  lo  be  sllowed  to  be  entirely  igtiorsDt  of  tbe 
law*  whk.-h  govern  the  movemenu  of  tbe  stars,  tbe  return  of  the  season^  the 
phaaes  of  tbe  moon,  tbe  periodical  Feappesranoe  of  eooiet^  tbe  manifeetatioti  of 
edipecn,  and  the  movements  of  the  tides.  In  18B1  the  Imperial  Conocil  pf«- 
•cribed  !(»'  all  the  echoed  coonected  with  the  noiveiHty  a  comae  of  coamog- 
nphy,  that  ia  to  say,  of  purely  descriptive  Mtronooty.  A  native  of  •  dilRirent 
kind  jwitiflee  tbe  place  aooorded  t«  tin  elements  of  this  scsence  ia  the  new 
programmes,  llan  does  not  live  shme  the  life  <rf'  the  body,  he  require*  also 
the  Ii&  of  tboogbt,  tbembre  in  erery  system  of  education  there  should  bean 
admixture  of  a  lilenry  and  saoral  riement,  as  a  oorrective  to  tlioee  studlea 
which  exdojiively  concern  msterial  life.  The  very  nature  of  special  instniiTtion, 
whldi  rests  essentially  on  «cientiflc  cansiderBtlong,  demands  that  to  the  lio- 
gnistical  and  htstorfcal  studies  there  should  be  sdded  that  of  a  science  the  most 
calculated  lo  elevate  the  soul,  snd  to  expand  the  mind,    first  impressjons  sM 
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the  most  lasting,  luid  IT  we  open  up  to  the  child  the  liinplest  pages  of  (he  sta- 
pendoua  book  in  which  maa  alone,  of  all  the  beings  known  to  him,  Ilea  tlie 
happiness  of  rrading.  the  youth  irill  find  later  in  life,  deep  in  tlie  rececsea  of 
his  heart,  the  remembrance  of  the  leaaona  wliich  he  haa  received.  Astrononi; 
is  tlie  model  of  tlie  Bcieoces  of  observKUon.  it  leaches  us  better  than  anj  other 
to  correct  the  illusions  al  tlie  arises,  bj  manifeating  the  truth  when  deceptive 
appcaraucea  bare  aeemed  atrangely  la  giro  tlie  lie  to  scieaoe.  But  the  study 
of  lEtronomj  will  not  have  tbia  effect  anle«a  the  profeaaor  bear  constantly  in 
mind  the  age  of  his  joung  auditors,  and  the  object  which  they  pursue  in  life, 
and  unless  he  bring  down  the  truths  of  astronomy  to  the  level  of  their  uoder- 
ttandings  and  of  their  knowledge. 

The  moat  atriking  astronomical  phenomenon  is  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  auo,  and  of  the  moon,  Ac.,  in  general  t1i«  diurnal  movement  of  the  Leavens, 
which  leuds  to  the  recognition  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  its 
rotation  on  itself;  and  this  should  be  the  starting  point  of  the  instruction  given. 

The  profeaaor  sliould  avail  himself  of  every  occaaion  to  show  in  the  sublime 
hnriDon;  of  the  heavens,  a  striking  manifeslaliou  of  the  Almighty  Being  whoao 
word  has  created,  and  wboae  Providence  upholds  the  inltnile  nurbles  sown 
tliroughout  the  universe. 

Aanutia  aad  LifhL — After  a  r^id  recapitulation  of  heat  and  electrodynam- 
ica,  should  follow  leasona  on  acoustica.  The  generation,  the  propagation,  and 
the  numerical  relations  of  aoands  form  the  mathematical  part  of  lliis  science^ 
which  tlie  theories  of  Sauveur,  Chlsdni,  and  Savart  have  rendered  one  of  the 
meet  useful  and  most  interosting.  But  the  piofbssor  should  keep  io  miod  that 
algebraic  rormuUa  should  be  esdiewed,  and  that  the  lesaons  in  the  physical 
sdencea  should  be  purely  experimental  From  this  point  of  view  he  should 
treat  of  the  ooQditioQB  necessary  lor  the  propagation  of  sound,  of  the  rapidity 
.  with  which  it  paaaea  tlirongh  gasea,  Kquida,  and  aolid  bodiea.  The  reflection  of 
sound  will  furnish  an  occasion  of  speaking  of  scoastie  chambnv,  and  of  the 
qualities  which  ought  to  prevail  In  a  room  destined  for  public  meetings,  cod-  ' 
certs,  Ac.  Some  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  vibrationB  of  chords,  to  mu- 
sical iiiiervals,  to  hennonious  aonnds.  and  to  the  principal  acoorda  which  are 
formed  by  the  notes  of  the  gamut.  Unalty,  he  ahould  touch  upon  some  of  the 
detaila  connected  with  the  prindpal  stringed  inetrumenta,  euch  as  the  violin, 
the  harp,  Ac. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  light,  Its  ondulatory  motion  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  eight,  in  like  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  tbe  air  act  upon  the  organ 
of  bearing.  The  teacher  ahould  therefore  puss  insensibly  (horn  tlie  study  of 
■oonstica  to  that  of  light,  which  will  tenninate  in  a  worthy  mannv  tbe  course 
of  phyaica.  PropagaUoo,  reflectiOD,  and  refVaction  of  light;  luminous  apec- 
trum,  raya  of  the  q>ectn)m;  pboephorescence ;  plans,  concave,  and  convex 
mirrors,  lenses,  the  eye,  vision,  teleacopes,  apectades. 

During  this  seoond  part  of  the  course,  as  during  the  Brst,  the  explanationaof 
the  proieasor  should  always  be  either  preceded  or  follovred  by  experimetits. 

CDKUimitT. 

-  iltlaU. —  Orgaaie  Clumiatry. — Iron,  sine,  tin;  oxides  which  they  generate; 
characteristics  of  their  salts;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  their  oxides,  and  tbe  cbar- 
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actcfiatics  of  tbeir  Mtts ;  pLitiiia,  ulTer,  gold,  Ac  Uost  comiaon  alloys  • 
daguerrvoljpe;  photoRTipb; ;  sUicom  and  lilicateii  clayi^  pottpry,  ind  gUu. 

XotioDa  of  organK  chemitlry.  Cliaracteriitics  of  the  brgsnic  acida  in  moat 
common  lue;  oxalk^  acetic,  lactic,  tartaric,  and  tannic  acid;  euinma>7Btud;of 
wooda ;  their  deterioration  and  llieir  preaerration ;  alucb,  fermeDtBtion,  alcohol, 
<d)a,  textile  Cibrics,  and  tlieir  colmtioo;  preaerratioD  of  animal  aubstancet^  Ic. 

The  pntemor  will  be  obliged  during  tlie  loM  year'a  courao  oT  geoermt  cbem- 
istiy,  to  make  a  aelection  from  among  aubttancea  wliich  are  (ar  too  nnmeroas 
to  allow  of  hia  touching  upon  them  all.  He  aliould  therefore  direct  bia  in- 
atmction  witb  a  *iew  to  a  course  of  applied  cbemiatrj,  and  heahould  cbooae  in 
pr«fereQoe  as  subjecta  ot  hia  lewons  such  m  correepoikl  to  the  industry  of  the 
locality  which  he  inhabits.  Ha  ahoold,  before  commencing  his  leaaona,  consult 
the  manolactuieiB,  who  are  ineaibers  oT  the  ConKildeFerfixfioiaifmeiit,  in  order 
to  ialbrm  himself  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  local  wauls,  and  should  compose  his 

VITTRIL  maTOBT. 

Zoology. — At  the  commencement  of  the  course,  the  most  curious  types  were 
examined  individually;  sAwwanls  the  common  characteriatica,  or  the  diS^ 
ODOee  between  twc^  thra^  or  more  of  these  were  pointed  out,  and  tbo  ides  of 
cUsaiflcation^  and  the  feeling  of  the  utility  of  these  was  thus  gradually 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  pujuls;  the  Beld  of  ofaBerrntion  haa  been  ex> 
tended,  and  the  judgment  formed  and  atreDgthaned  by  oonatant  practice  in 
making  compariwDs.  The  prolbsBor  oMy  now,  therefore,  h^n  the  atudy  of 
the  priudpal  phyaiologicsl  phenomena,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  neceasarf 
for  the  compleUon  of  the  natural  hiatory  of  auimata ;  the  relationa  which  exist 
between  living  beings  and  tlie  atmosphere;  the  organs  of  respiration;  the 
phyajologicat  uses  of  the  blood ;  the  heart  and  ita  functioiiB ;  food,  and  tho 
proceas  of  digestion;  absorption  and  secretion;  tlie  organs  of  motioo,  senst- 
bility,  tc  Ttie  conise  should  conclude  with  a  general  aunrey  of  the  principal 
differences  which  separate  the  direrse  claasea  of  animals  from  each  otiier. 

Botany. — Classi&calion  of  plants.  Natural  methods.  UnnKoa'  aysteuL 
Studj  of  common  plants.  The  principal  natural  groups  which  comprise, 
either  plants  geuerally  cultivated  in  Europe,  or  apede^  the  products  of  whii^ 
being  brought  hither  by  commerce,  snd  which  play  an  importsnt  part  in  Id- 
dnstiy,  should  be  paased  in  review.  The  origin  of  these  pLtnts  aliould  be  indi- 
cated, the  methods  of  culture  Buitsbte  to  them  ahoold  be  made  known,  and  the 
tUM  to  which  thej  are  put  should  be  dwelt  apmi.  The  pbyBiologtcal  can- 
ditiona  which  limit  the  geographical  zonea,  which  determine  the  metboda  of 
culture,  Bad  which  inSuence  the  uses  of  the  plants  under  considers  tiou,  should 
likewise  be  pointed  out  The  course  of  thia  year,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
dycotykdons  exclusively. 

In  geology  the  existing  volcanoes,  their  products,  sod  their  mode  of  sction, 
the  phenomena  which  environ  them,  the  soUatarss,  should  be  examined;  ther- 
mal springs  and  artesian  wells  ahow  the  Increase  of  temperature  la  the  soil, 
and  lead  to  the  Idea  of  the  central  heat  of  the  globe,  of  which  volcanoes  are 
the  most  powerful  msnifeststion.  Extinct  volcsnooe  in  Auvergne.  Products 
of  volcsnoov  lava,  banlt,  trachyte^  Ac  Porphyric  masses.  CryatalJine  rocli^ 
which  difler  most  fiwn  the  rodi  formations  of  the  present  epooh.     Hints  rela* 
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tive  to  the  principal  beds  or  metila,  to  metallic  twdh,  to  the  mode  of  th^ 
formatioD,  and  to  tbe  detenoinatioD  of  their  agt, 

AooQinm. 

Bookkeeping.—Tht  pnplla  havlns  bj  this  time  kamt  the  voctbulsry,  and 
knowing  liow  to  distini^iah  active  values  from  panjve  valaeti,  how  to  keep  the 
aaziliary  books,  and  bow  to  make  out  the  fnrioai  acnninta  whleli  lerre  to 
pn>re  the  operationa,  the  prufesaor  should  now  commence  bookkeeping. 

He  Bhoold  establish  the  diObreiiee  which  exists  between  bookkeeping  and 
oommerxMal  accounts  (la  comptabililf),  strictlj  so  called,  (he  sludj'  of  vhich  la 
reserved  Tor  the  (burth  year's  coarse,  and  he  ahould  begin  with  slating  the 
netliod  of  double  entry,  showing  that  single  entry  and  the  mixed  method  an 
insufflcient  and  incomplete  systems,  which  adbrd  no  means  of  control. 

Principles  of  bookkeeping: — Tliree  categoriea  oT  accounts.  Definltton  of 
the  Journal,  and  manner  of  •Dalyxing-  the  items.  Explanation  of  the  ledger; 
utility  of  its  index:  {rtperliHre) ;  posting  from  tlie  journal  to  the  Icd^rcr;  tbe  in- 
ranCaty;  balance  of  Teri&cstioD ;  iDvecioty  of  accounts  j  problems  of  book- 
keeping, Ac^  Ac 

The  programme  of  this  branch  of  Instmction  ahoald  be  eo  mnde  ont,  tKat 
every  pupil  who  possesses  the  practical  knowledge  imparted  during  tbe  three 
preceding  yeara,  should  slter  Ihia  contee  be  B  good  bookkeeper,  so  tiiat  if  dr- 
camstances  should  oblige  him  to  interrupt,  or  to  cease  entirely,  his  slodiei^  he 
should  b«  capable  of  making  himaelT  useful  in  botrinesa  Id  this  way,  aud  <d 
making  an  hooomble  liTeKhood  by  It 


Fignres  (him  the  round,  and  fhom  nature.  Animals  and  flowers  ftom  the 
round.    Drawing  from  memory.     Plants  copied  fhim  nature. 

The  pupils  should  also  be  exercised  in  making  free-hand  sketches  IVom 
Tarious  objecta,  sacti  as  physical  instruments,  geometrical  models  in  relief  or 
very  simple  machines.  The  sketches,  which  should  be  numbered,  should  serve 
u  basis  of  an  exact  representation  of  Ibe  objects,  according  to  some  flxed 
scale.  The  pupila  an  In  this  way  rendered  capable  of  designing  tooU^  Ao, 
The  diagrama  {ipura)  of  descriptive  geometry  should  likewine  be  executed, 
flrst  with  IVee-hnnd.  in  a  memorandum  book,  and  afterwarda  verified  and  drawn 
exactly  on  drawing- paper. 

Tbe  pupils  should  also  be  made  to  draw  some  designs  in  connection  with 
elementary  mechanics,  according  to  tbe  lessonsorthe  Professor  of  Ua thematic^ 
and  in  order  to  reiidor  the  demonstration  of  the  transibrmatton  of  movements 
more  evident,  models  of  elements  of  macbinea,  of  the  aame  size  as  the  draw- 
ings, should  be  placed  In  the  class-room. 

oniRAmcB. 
The  same  exercise  as  recommended  the  preceding  year  should  be  continued 
without  any  augmentation  of  duration ;  the  leaps  tiom  bciglits  should  also  be 
conUnued,  without  any  Increase  in  the  height;  continue  the  exercises  with 
dumb-bells,  on  the  horiaontiil  Udder,  on  the  o<icillating  plank,  on  the  rope- 
ladder,  on  tbe  smooth  rope,  on  the  inclined  ladder,  Ac,  Commencement  of 
vaulting  on  to  a  atulTed  horse,  taking  leap  from  behind,  Ac. 
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A-vmiptw  (cmtfiwaMn). — UodulUioo ;  what  ia  andaratood  bjr  TOoduUtlitK ; 
ori^or  the  acddentala  dotermitied  bjmoduUtionsi  passiug.  or  durable  moda- 
lalioiia ;  how  lo  diattn^ish  beiwoen  Ihem ;  ImpoftMMS  of  tliii  diitinction  m 
retard*  •olbing;  of  thaaerea  khida  of  toJcm;  oT  the  keys  aisigiied  totfaem; 
of  the  quality  (Umbrt)  of  tlie  TOioa;  the  eaharawolo  ajateDi;  naiaeroiH  ex- 
amidea  borrowed  (him  the  great  maetflaj  looTemeQt;  time',  aDalyaia  of  mel' 
ody;  jvhat  ia  meant  bj  a  muaical  phraae;  bj  •  period;  simple  aod  oniaM 
Bekidf ;  tnnspcaltloiL 

rOURTH  TEAM. 


•*';*• 


PMic  MoraUtn. — CoDcluaion  at  the  courae ;  atotenient  of  tbe  duUea  of  man 
to  Ilia  fellowB,  and  of  natiooa  to  one  snotber. 

LITBBATUMt 

Exadia  in  Literary  Campotili<m,  mibitk  to  the  J^iedal  Schwb— Applica- 
tion oT  the  literary  JiDOwledge  already  acquired,  and  more  enpecially  to  rab- 
Jecta  coDcemtng  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indualry. 

The  teasona  constituttng  thii  coune  aliould  be  miied,  aome  being  purely 
literary,  othcra  being  connected  with  technical  tnottert.  Tta«  subject  of  these 
latlec  may  be  the  gathering  or  the  exlraiting  of  certain  raw  malariala  of 
fbrelgn  grawth ;  the  history  of  certain  gronpa  of  industrial  cities.  BUch  as  Lyon^ 
Genera,  Hulhouae.  Rouen,  AUIa,  Ac ;  that  of  certain  agricultural  regiona,  auch 
as  Normandy,  Beance,  Burgundy,  Herault,  tbe  enTironaoT  Avitmop,  oFOraaae; 
flnally,  the  part  played  by  the  moat  important  commercial  porta,  sucb  aa  Bor- 
deanz,  Harmillea,  Nantes,  Havre,  kc.  Die  profeaaor  will  And  among  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  the  Chomberi,  as  well  aa  in  the  correipODdence  of  the  Coun- 
cils, a  great  number  of  panagea  which,  together,  fenn  a  wbole^  and  whidi  may 
be  made  availabte  for  this  coum. 


Conrantiona  between  master  and  pupils  on  (uhjeeta  relating  to  oommema, 
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to  indoatiy,  to  the  arta  and  sciecce^  ncd  to  hiitoty,  with  gtrict  prohibitioil 
■gWQSt  oiiiig  tfae  mother  tongue. 


Ehmeniary  Hiikrry  of  hidvilrial  Invmheiu. — Tbew  Ismobb  trill  be  of  mbm- 
ti»l  uia  to  ttM  pupila  of  the  tpedal  sjalem,  tor  tliej  will  oniititau  the  liiatoi; 
.  of  the  efl'urta  tlirou^h  rumui  of  which  labor,  auiawd  bj  intelligeDCe,  hM  w- 
curc*!  the  triuoipb  of  mnc  oier  matter. 

The  profeseor  abould  exagiLiie  the  grreat  ipdiutml  enterprisB^  the  creation  or 
developineiit  of  which  hsTe  marked  new  emi  la  the  life  of  niHDkiiid.  Be 
slinuld  thow  man  sncceesiTelj  turainfc  to  hia  RdTanta^  hia  own  powers  end  thooe 
of  tlie  auimala;  thoae  of  wind  and  waterj  of  Qre,  ligliC,  and  electricity.  Ha 
altoold  point  out  that  the  first  Meps  Ibrward  in  ciTitization,  troax  the  nuleriBl 
point  of  Tiew,  were  owii^  to  the  diecovei?  <ri'  com,  to  tlie  inTention  of  the 
plow,  andof  the  potter's  art,  and  to  Ibe  extracUon  of  metala  froiD  the  earlli; 
tliat  is  to  any,  this  progreae  *bs  based  fa  dlscoveriea  and  hiTentiona  connected 
with  natural  hiatory,  with  mechanics,  and  with  chemietrj.  Ha  should  puima 
the  application  of  this  Ihought  d|>  to  the  preoent  time^  and  he  should  aliow 
that  Ibis  doe  having  once  been  (bond,  man  has  continued  to  avail  himaelf  of  ■ 
It,  and  that  to  it  he  atill  owea  hia  moat  brilliaM  noveltieo.  In  speaking  of  each 
InrentioD,  the  pro&eeor  should  exhibit  the  raw  material  etnplofcd ;  Lb  should 
Buocinctly  ansljze  the  opersttoBS  to  which  industij  subjects  it,  and  he  should 
point  out  the  idea  whicb  fbrms  tlia  cooucoting  bond  between  the  operations, 
and  wliich  tliej,  so  to  say,  embody.  In  this  hiator;  of  the  inventions  CDooecled 
with  agriculture,  industry,  and  oommeroe,  should  be  placed,  according  to  rank 
and  date,  the  biogniphief  of  the  scholars,  tlie  inventors,  or  the  nianufacluret^ 
whose  geniuE^  and  whose  activity  have  realized  tliem  ;  and  when  the  professor 
has  to  mention  noble  cbaiscters,  auch  as  BertlioUet  de  Frestie),  d'Ampere,  or 
men  who  have  slowly  educated  themselvea  by  tlieir  enonnoua  efforts  of  perse- 
verance,  mich  as  Bernard  Fslissy,  Tanquello,  Jacqiiard,  Philippe  de  Gimrd; 
models  of  assiduity  and  industry,  of  firmness  and  of  devotion,  he  should  throw 
k  strong  light  on  Iheir  octioiu^  in  order  to  abow  liow  much  each  one  of  ua  has 
In  his  power  b>  do  to  confer  honor  on  his  own  name,  and  to  serve  his  coiuitry. 
!niia  history  of  industrial  inventions  will  thus  be  at  the  same  time  a  course  of 
practical  ethics,  and  also  the  course  moat  conducive  to  fertile  thought,  fbr  ex- 
wnplea  are  always  the  best  lessons. 

But  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  back  in  this  way  to  the  creative  idea  of  an  in- 
dustry, the  profeaaor  must  uoite  to  great  practical  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cessea  of  the  arts,  an  exquisite  sentiment  of  tlie  scientiQc  elements  on'whiuh 
they  rest,  and  he  must  know  how  to  discern  in  every  invention  tlie  idea  whlcli 
is,  as  it  wer^  its  very  soul,  and  the  means  of  execution,  which  are  the  uiatc- 
rial  part  at  jb  Hiis  course  can  not,  therefore,  at  present  be  given,  exeept  in  a 
few  estnbliahment^  where  there  will  be  the  possibility  of  uitrustiug  it  to  a 
tboronghly  competent  master. 

RecapiMaHon  of  OtKerai  Eiitery  and  Jntenml  ^Hory  iff  France  from  Bit 
AecetHon  0/  Louit  XIV.  to  Ote  prtstnl  day. — Nothingcan  be  learnt  in  one  leEson 
only,  and  the  mind  can  not  enter  into  full  pasaesBioD  of  a  science,  except  on 
condition  of  conatanUy  coming  back  to  H.  History,  a  knowledge  of  wbivh 
Oi^'i  to  form  aa  csaeDtial  part  of  all  education,  coo  not  engrave  ilacIT  in  the 
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memory  or  tlie  pnpila,  nnleas  the  nsTntiTCa  bo  repeated  tirun,  and  eren  tbrea 
timeo,  but  from  diOereat  poIoU  or  view.  The  oature  oT  Ihe  derelopment  or 
the  joang  mind  Tenders  tbia  recapitulatioa  necessuy;  the  mmdaod  judgment 
of  •  diild,  lika  bit  body,  imdergo  tlow,  but  contlnuoua  and  pmround  tnuufor- 
natioQA.  ir  ha  interrupta  a  study  with  tiie  iDtcDiioiiof  takinf^it  up  again  after 
•oma  nuHitha,  he  Bada  hioiaaU;  at  ttie  eud  of  tbia  time,  rumialied  with  new 
bcoltic^  which  allow  liim  to  penetrate  Tuither  into  the  queatiooi  prerioiuly 
looked  into. 

Beai^lea,  daring  the  first  three  jeirr,  tbe  pupil  of  the  special  oollegi^  has 
seen  io  hiatory  the  outaide  or  thing*  only,  the  external  liTe  of  France  add  of 
vaoden  times.  In  tbe  Iburih  ye«r  be  attains  to  really  oaeful  knowledge.  Ue 
oomet  bark,  once  more,  to  the  history  of  hi*  country  during  the  last  two  ceo- 
torle^  in  which  affricutture^  industry,  and  commerce  have  been  moet  largely 
devek^ied,  and  he  should  now  bear  less  of  bBUIcs,  and  more  of  tbe  inatitutions 
that  guarantee  the  prosperity  of  Franca.  After  an  introductory  reference  tu 
Henry  IT.,  and  Sully,  who  broi^ht  back  older  into  the  flnances,  labor  into  the 
Mdi  and  tbe  worltshopt,  and  Mtablisbed  seenrity  everywhere,  tbe  prvfeesor 
should  draw  a  sketch  at  the  administration  of  Colbert;  should  mention  the 
gteat  commerdal  companiea,  and  should  show  how  Dutch  commefxxi  grew  i^ 
dnriag  tbe  terenteentb  century.  From  this  subject  he  should  pass  on  to  some 
details  relative  to  the  banks  of  London  and  Anuterdsm,  the  establlihrnenta  of 
'  the  English  in  Iitdia,  the  urignsia,  and  the  grtod  llvre,  the  continental  block- 
ade, tbe  comnWTcial  refonna  of  HnskiMon,  Barop«an  emigimUon  in  the  nine- 
tMDtb  century,  the  iww  e^nial  policy,  Ac,  Aa  This  recapitulation  should 
pcocMd,  side  by  Me,  with  c«Dr«e  on  public  monl^  on  the  history  of  French 
Uteratorek  tbe  history  of  industrial  in*eniion4  and  of  general  geography;  an 
muanUe  oT  studies  which  will  greatly  enlighten  tbe  minds  of  tbe  pupils,  and 
will  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  the  love  of  their  country. 

covnsoiAL  AKD  mDUOTsiAL  lxoiblatidm. 

Hsrohanli  and  tradnmeDi,  msnobotnrers  and  workmen,  bare,  a*  snob,  legal 
tights  and  daties ;  they  are  subject  to  laws  which  ascaire  to  them  oettaln 
goaranteea,  or  to  impoee  upon  them  certain  obligations,  and  with  which  tliess 
clsMca  should  be  well  acquainted. 

The  prvTGaor  should  make  the  pupils  thoroughly  nnderstsnd  the  dlsUaetioa 
between  the  various  operations  of  oommeroc,  the  conditions  and  the  capacities, 
required  for  befnga  merchant,  the  branches  of  manu&cture  which  come  within 
the  rules  of  legialation,  and  those  which  can  not  be  estabtiahed  without  special 
BuUiotiastioa. 

He  should  point  out  tbe  part  played  by  the  diOerent  iotermediaries  in  com- 
merce; commission  merchants,  factors,  brdter^  stock-brokers,  &o, ;  he  should 
defint  the  institutions  which  favor  the  development  of  buHiness;  cbambeia  of 
commerc*^  exchange  buildinga,  maris,  laira,  market-places. 

The  merchant,  reduced  to  his  own  resources  alone,  could  not  cany  great  eu- 
leiprisea;  association  of  persons  snd  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  enablM  men 
to  give  an  almost  fllimitable  development  to  commercial  operatioiis.  The  pro- 
feMor  Bhoutd,  therefore,  nuke  known  the  local  conditions  which  regulate  the 
Tsrioot  partnerships,  joint-stock  and  other  companion  without  which  Ifae  cou- 
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itructlon  and  working  of  rsilvaja,  of  docks,  oT  transntlantio  n 
JEC,  would  Blill  be  mere  pri^ects. 

The  prinoiple  •rticles  of  the  laws  relative  to  banking  operations,  to  eommtr- 
cial  aasetB,  protests,  bill  of  exclisiifre,  bills  to  order,  and  cheques,  should  «]m  be 

The  professor  should  impart  some  aummary  notions  as  to  failures  and  flvoda- 
lent  baiikniptcicB ;  he  alioold  eipi^iin,  more  or  less  in  detail,  according  to  th« 
diaracter  of  the  loMlity,  the  general  laws  of  our  maritime  commerce ;  he  should 
mcnlLoa  the  sjatem  of  customs,  of  entrcpAts,  of  petonta,  of  apprenticethip^ 
and  the  authoritj  conferred  on  the  omuctfi  de  pmiThomma. 

Finally,  tlie  prolea!>or  should  explain  the  rules  of  competency  of  the  ntercMl- 
tile  tribunals,  and  the  forma  with  the  aid  of  which  the  trader  may,  in  can  Of 
contention,  obtain  the  reoognition  of  hU  rights. 

BUBAL,   INDUBTBIAL,   AKD  COHHBRCIAL  BCOKOltT. 

After  bafing  explained  (he  object  of  polltlol  economy,  the  pmfemor  shonltl 
give  an  idee  of  tbe  general  laws  by  means  of  which  man  makes  nature  con- 
tribute to  bis  wants.  He  dtould  treat  of  ptoduction  in  genenU,  of  tlie  distri- 
bution of  weahb,  liie  necessary  consequence  of  tin  division  of  labor,  of  con- 
somptioD,  of  revenoe,  of  public  contributions.  Alter  the  atateinent  of  general 
priDciplea,  ahould  follow  tlie  question  of  sgriculLuml  enterprise,  abliK-ationa^ 
and  outlets ;  of  industrial  enterprises  and  industrial  properiy,  of  a< 
of  capital,  and  the  part  it  pluys;  njscliineiy,  and  liie  causes  of  variations 
rate  of  ialerest;  lariflb,  and  routes  of  oommiuiicatiou ;  currency  and  s 
credit,  banking,  insurance,  tc 

With  tbe  knowledge  of  tlia  natural  and  neces^ry  laws  on  which  o 
is  founded,  the  pupil  receives  the  germs  of  tbal  feeling  of  confidence,  of  tliose 
rational  convictions  which  contribute  tp  keep  up  the  conrage  of  the  well-in- 
formed members  of  the  industrial  clafises  durinfi:  momenta  of  political  or  com- 
mercial cri^s,  and  wliivh  serve  to  guide  and  to  regulate  their  conduct 

This  courae  constitutes  in  a  msnoer  the  philosophy  of  the  industrial  pmtba- 
rionn,  and  Ibr  tbis  reason  it  has  been  placed  ot  the  end  of  tbe  special  in- 


Cortdiaion  ^  Aigchra. — Repetition  of  equations  of  the  Bret  and  second  de- 
gree with  one  unknown  quantity;  problema  of  the  second  d^^ree;  maxima 
and  minimaj  pri^resaions ;  It^rithms;  use  of  tables;  application  to  qnes- 
tions  of  compound  interest,  to  auTinjts'  banks,  to  deferred  annuitiea,  Ac.;  calcu- 
lation of  the  savings  which  a  btlier  must  capitalize  in  order  to  redeern  s  debt, 
to  accuRiulnle  a  dowry,  or  to  leave  ■  certain  sum  to  his  children  at  hie  death, 
&c;  numerous  exercises  on  snaloguua  questions. 

AirfioM  ofReclMntar  Trigontmrlrij. — Establishment  of  the  Rindaraentel  for- 
mula ;  use  of  tables  ;  rules  for  calculation ;  resolution  of  triangles  in  tlie  most 

Eight  or  ten  leesong  only  should  be  devoted  to  these  flnt  elements  of  trigo- 
nometry, a  knowledge  of  which  Is  oseAiI  t^t  the  execution  of  many  practical 

CSTDinioN  (^rva. — Constractlon  of  an  edlpse  by  points,  and  by  n  continnons 
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dng  oF  ■  tangEnt  and  •  tiornul;  properlin  of  elliptic  mlrran ; 
indaatrial  applicatiane  of  the  ellipoe  and  tbe  ellipxoid ;  ideniical  propo^tiinia  od 
the  hjperiiole  and  the  parabob;  leflecton;  mocement  of  pnjectilea;  mipen- 
ifaw  bridiEM;  ler^ing  (mecordemtai)  at  raada  aod  cuuk.  ic ;  riliplicml  paiB> 
boloid;  Ught-boaaes;  car-tnimpetB,  Ac ;  ov«l{  ^ral;  acrew;  helix,  Ac. 

DacripLwc  Gameliy.  —  CoiitintaUtm  tad  Co»iiiaion.  —  All  the  diagnma 
(l^nrea)  KbooM,  M  dnriog  the  courae  of  the  preoeding  jear,  be  dnwn  od  b 
fixed  scale:  eadi  theoretic  qoeatkui  eboold  be  pt«eented  with  numeriol  data, 
■Dd  rtuald  ihna  be  tnmsibnned  into  ao  apfdicatioa,  pmperlj  ao  called. 
'  Snrftcea  in  general  ^  gmeratioD  of  Baibeea  ttj  a  line  whtcti  djaDfeaaai^tion 
and  fiina  aocording  to  certain  lawa;  conic  aotficea;  cjlindrial  aorfiuieai  aor- 
lacea  oT  rerdation;  coDBtrnctioD  oT  tangential  pbnea;  to  determine  the  shad- 
owa  oT  a  crliDder  oT  revolution,  of  a  cone  (frvu  it  esse) ;  Intefaaction  of  two 
aortkcee:  applcalioc  to  the  iatereection  of  two  cylindera  of  (evolution  of  the 
■tme  radius,  and  the  axea  of  wbidi  meet ;  intersection  ot  a  cjllttder  and  of  a 
cone;  ruled  turlkees.  SotioDS  aa  to  numbered  plana;  relation  between  this 
method  and  that  of  projectioDa,  Drawing  plana ;  detenninalion  of  boriiontal 
Mctkms.  Outlinci  of  penipeetire;  to  construct  the  perspective  of  different  ob- 
jects, Boch  aa  a  croo,  a  door  with  a  fli^t  of  slepe  leading  to  it,  £c,  Ac 

Hauf  practical  exerciaes,  connected  with  all  the  pans  of  the  conrse,  thonid 
be  gone  thraneh.  The  diagrama  of  deecriptive  geometr;  and  the  plsns  of 
bnildiDga  atuuld  be  reviaed,  raloed,  and  signed  bj  the  profe*K>r. 


Cotitataalkin  and  Conicbaion. — The  leeaooa  should  begin  with  a  succinct  re- 
capitulation ot  ttie  laws  of  the  Tarioiu  kinds  of  motion,  tbe  actioo  of 
the  Ibrcea,  and  the  Inmsmission  of  motion  in  macbinea.  Next,  the  motive 
powers  commonlr  nsed  in  industry  ihonld  be  examined,  viz.,  aninials,  water, 
•team,  and  wind.  Lastly,  after  a  diort  description  of  some  special  motoric  (be 
pofMb  alrauld  end  with  tlie  stud;  of  the  priucipd  machines  in  nae  in  tbe  lo- 
cality. 

The  prafisMor  ahoald  take  care  alwajs  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  pnpils  bj 
•ome  expeiimeDtal  demonatration^  and  bj  the  eiplaoation  of  the  mechanical 
bets  which  they  may  have  had  oppononitiee  of  obaervinfc. 

Be  should  also  place  befm  them  small  models  of  niBcliinea,  for  tlie  colored 
engiBvings  do  not  auflke  to  ahow  tbe  pb;  and  the  functions  of  tbe  varioas  or- 
gans which  they  represent 

These  modria  should,  beride^  be  used  hi  tbe  drawing-leMona  of  Uib  year's 
eoarsA  FreeJisnd  sketches  (numbered)  of  tbem  should  SrM  be  made,  there- 
afler  an  exact  rcpreaenlalion  with  aid  of  iu!e  and  compasa,  the  effects  of  lig^C 
and  idiade  being  amatied  In. 

Tbe  programme  of  tliia  course,  like  that  of  technical  chemistry,  should  vary 
•eeording  lo  the  spedal  indoMry  of  each  ioealiiy;  thoa  the  pnpib  should  study, 
aa  tbe  case  may  b^  machines  employed  in  metallur|ty,  or  thoea  Dsed  Ibr  the 
Manabctura  of  textile  bbiics,  or  for  navigalion,  or  in  agricultart^  A«.,  Jk. 

The  prolevor  should,  therefiire^  consult  the  principal  manubcturer^  Ic,  of 
Ibe  plaoe  befcre  drawing  up  hb  programme,  and  sbonld  afterward*  preeent  it 
to  the  Ooiuta  de  Ptr/edieiaemtmt  Ibr  examination  and  appnivaL  It  should 
ntweqaeBtly  be  pnbUsbed  by  tbe  rector  in  tbe  jonnub  of  tbe  department 
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Itet(^paidatiim  and  Oomplentnt. — Some  parts  of  (Us  arieooe  preaent  oonaid- 
erable  difficulties;  it  i«  good,  tberelbre,  to  (to  over  tho  uune  groand  wraml 
times.  The  protanoraliould  repeat,' and  at  tbe  Buna  time  complete  and  develop 
certain  theories,  iuch  «a  Iboee  oT  heat,  oT  light,  aod  of  Optical  instrumenle^ 
besides  oertaln  poiuta  whiub  mar  not  Iwtb  been  thorougblj  undentood.  But 
the  lemons  ibould  rotain  their  dementtr;'  and  purely  experimental  charactw. 

At  the  end  of  tlie  course  applicBtiona  should  be  made,  ir  deatrable,  to  Iba 
requjr«in»nli  of  the  local  industrf,  \)j  taking  determiDate  examples,  and  «ab- 
nittlng  to  nnmerical  calculation  the  elementB  of  some  industrial  undartalciag 
of  Iha  kind  most  common  in  tbe  localit/. 

laatly,  recent  discoTerles  of  utility  or  int^eet  should  be  descanted  upon. 


JMmieal  OhsmUlry  applud  to  Ibe  iTtdu^lry  of  tht  locality. — The  instmction 
given  during  this  year  should  be  practical,  industrial,  and  appropriate  to  the 
Kquirementa  of  tbe  locality.  At  Caen  and  Chartrea,  for  instance,  agrimltura 
end  manures  should  be  the  sDk>jecta  of  study;  at  Creil,  Sanvqaeminc^  Ton- 
louae,  Linio)):es,  Ac,  porcelain  and  pottery;  at  Cnhors,  Dijohu,  Bordeanx,  Go^ 
nac^  Uontpcllier,  Ac.,  the  making  of  vine,  and  tlie  distillation  of  Sfnrits;  at 
fiouen,  Mulhouse,  Lyons,  Saiot-Etienne,  Vienne,  Lod^re,  Ac,  the  proceaae*  of  ^ 
dyeing;  at  Amiens,  Yaleociennes,  Sod  Ulle,  ttis  lubrication  of  sugar;  at  Alai^ 
Creusot,  langrea,  and  Nancy,  metallurgy. 

The  programme  of  tlia  conrsa  in  each  of  the  special  schools  should  be  pre- 
pared by  the  professor,  submitted  to  tho  Conseil  de  Ferfecttonnement,  and  pnb- 
ttslied  by  tbe  rector,  as  mentioned  with  respect  to  the  course  of  mechanics. 

Part  of  the  Tliursday  morning  and  Sunday  allentoons  are  dcToted  to  manip- 
ulaUon^  and  to  visita  to  the  principal  indiutiial  establishments  in  the  eoTirona. 


our,  APPLIED  TO  AGBtcin.TUiu^  unicaTHT  and  htgirhics. 

ZoSI^gi/. — The  professor  should  treat  of  animals  as  tbe  producers  t^alinien* 
tary  substancea;  cooseqaeotly  of  the  breeding  aod  &tiening  of  cattle,  sheen 
Ik.  ;  next  he  should  consider  the  animets  as  producers  of  motive  power,  tc 
The  structure  and  growth  of  tbe  hair  will  Airnish^  bim  with  opportunities  Tor 
speaking  of  furs  and  wools,  and  of  the  trade  of  tlie  nationa  of  the  lar  north, 
of  the  influence  of  climate  sod  seasons  on  the  fbr  of  animals;  ha  sliould  des- 
cant upon  the  homy  substances,  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  tin  uses  to 
which  they  are  put ;  hooG^  horns,  tortoise-shell,  whalebone.  He  should  terni- 
iiBt«  with  tbe  hbitnry  of  insects,  neefhl  or  hnrtfiil  to  sgricultnre ;  on  the  ono 
hand  tlie  ichneumons,  and  the  other  pamsilos;  nntiiaridei^  cochioesl,  siUc- 
worms,  beei^  Ac ;  on  the  other  hand  wsspe,  grasshoppers,  weevil^  calerpQlai^ 
and  the  insects  which  attack  the  Tinea  and  the  olive  trees. 

The  coarse  of  botany  shouM  coatinoe  this  year  with  respect  to  the  nonooo- 
tyleduns  and  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  which  was  done  with 
respect  to  the  dicotyledons  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  Cereals, 
the  vegetation  of  the  prairies,  tbe  sognr-ctne,  palm-trees,  and  their  various  and 
Important  products,  should  be  studied  during  the  flrst  Iftssons.  The  acotylo- 
dons  fumish  an  opportunity  of  Danating  to  the  pupils  dmuj  interesting  details 
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regBrdiiig  Hdwns  tail  thaJr  mllmeiitarj  uid  oolorli^  propartlei,  ntpecting  mo- 
weed!  and  tljeii  luaa  In  agricaltan,  otMoening  edibl*  and  poMoooui  modi' 
roomH,  truffles,  rash,  aod  other  diumra  of  ngatiiblaa  cauMd  hj  paraBitieal  tiingL 

The  profsBMr  alioilld  coDtinuB  to  aocoutifie  tbe  pupils  to  collect  ai  great  ft 
MDiber  of  plaoU  m  poanUet  aod  ahoald  asMt  them  Id  analjung  Uie  principal 
OTgaoi,  and  deWnniDiiig  lh«  Cimiliea,  tbs  genera  and  tlie  speriea  to  whidi  the 
plsDM  belong.  Some  at  tbe  regular  mike  should  be  excliaeged  Tor  herboriia- 
tiDiii\  whtcb  ibould  not  be  directed  so  much  towards  gUtieriag  a  great  number 
of  different  apacie^  or  ea^oring  a  gnat  extent  of  ooontiy,  as  lowsnls  siudfitig 
ininaletj  a  limited  portion  of  tbe  oaunlry,  and  determining  with  oare  tbe  plaoti 
wbEcb  mnpom  (he  local  Son,  or  wliich  are  cnlti*ate4  Iher& 

nie  course  of  geologr  should  be  completed  by  some  uotioDS  of  meteorologj, 
wtudi  ODglit  to  have  >  place  in  tbe  system  of  special  lustniction.  Tlie  sea  and 
tbe  conpoeiticin  of  its  waters,  the  atnHMphere  and  its  perturbations;  the  itady 
of  the  winds,  and  of  the  clouds,  of  cUmatw,  sod  tbeir  inSuence  on  tbe  geo- 
gr^ical  distribution  of  the  tbtIoiu  plania :  orange  tree^  olive  trees,  TineS) 
cereals,  Ihiit  treee^  Ibrest  trees,  Ac,  ic 

The  science  of  hygienics  is  a  com[dex  one,  which  demands  a  knowledge  of 
MTCtal  other  idences^  tIl,  of  ebemUtij,  physics,  and  physiolo^.  The  pupils 
of  the  special  schools  should  not  therelbre  go  through  a  complete  course  of 
bygicnicB,  but  should  merely  be  taught  the  principal  results  to  which  the  study 
of  this  science  baa  led.  The  part  played  by  alimentation;  tbe  influence  of  age, 
of  rest,  of  labor  on  the  organism ;  tbe  exigencies  of  a  wboleaome  alimeuCaiy 
regimen;  the  daogera  of  the  use  of  alooholic  drinks;  suspended  snimation; 
assistance  to  be  gireu  to  peraoni  sulTering  IVom  asphyxia;  the  ventilation  of 
dwelling-liousea  and  of  stables;  the  dangers  of  unhealCliy  dwellings;  Htatistici 
showing  [iie  gradual  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  life  in  France,  which 
has  taken  place  in  proportioa  to  tbe  increue  in  the  general  well  being. 

comBBciAL  locomrra 
^e  course  of  the  Brst  three  years  is  calculated  to  form  bookkeepers;  the 
ol^eet  of  the  fbnrth  conrse  is  tbe  stndy  of  Mcoanting  {comptabiUt)  properly 
ao  called.  The  inalRioiio&  herein  should  enable  the  yonng  men  to  eBtabUah 
^r*l*»>s  of  account  kr  sU  kinds  of  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings;  it 
toadies  tbem  to  open  bodu,  to  dra^  op  InTentorfes,  and  to  understand  later 
how  the  operatiooB  of  merchant^  commission  ^ente,  bankers,  tc.  are  cotn- 
luned;  summary  axplanation  of  the  knowledge  necessary  Jbr  a  banker;  calcu- 
IstiODS  or  commission;  examples  of  fictitious  operatkiusi,  for  the  purpoea  of 
showing  bow  the  accounts  between  a  merchant  and  hia  agent  am  ealablialied 
and  regulated;  making  Bp  of  merchants'  and  bankets'  balances;  orgauiiation 
of  the  docnmenta,  and  of  the  auzillai;  books  of  bankera,  shipowners,  Ac,  Me. 
lastlj,  eatabliahment  of  a  general  system  of  accoool^  comprising  tlie  opera- 
tions of  bankera,  of  ahipownera  belonging  to  various  countries,  who  fit  out 
vessels,  send  them  on  voyages,  engage  In  commercial  trsnsactiona  with  each 
other,  and  draw  up  their  Inventoriea.  Illnslly,  smna  notions  of  our  financial 
ayclem,  and  of  tbe  Inatitatwn  of  ttM  dnw  da  Cbmples  (Court  of  AcoountaJ. 


fne-band  dnwing  of  tress,  tnamest^  flowery  animals,  and  plants  fVom 
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sncut.  ■Bc:oKDAar  instrdchon. 

la  Migitwl  eonpocitioDii  and  a  oer> 
IT  oT  drawing*  from  cwIb:  aome  oT  theae  dnwinga  nuj  b«  dona  in 
oatliiM  with  ttte  pen,  >ud  ahaded  with  a  bruah. 

Duriag  ttui  leaniiu  Id  geoaietrical  drawing,  the  pupils  who  haT«  already 
learn  C  to  miilte  plant  oT  separate  pieoaa  oT  machinery  tbould  drew  trom  aketchaa 
preTioiulf  made  bj  cbemsalvee,  entire  machineB  on  a  givra  acsle. 

Tbej  should  aUo  copy  drawit^  auiled  to  the  induatrf  of  the  localitj,  aocb 
as  deaigna  for  silk  lextarea  at  8L  Etienne,  Tor  lacn  at  Puj,  ^  Ac. 

Fupila  wlio  show  a  decided  talent  tix  acolptarc^  ma;  also  do  a  little  model- 
ing in  cla;  from  baan-reiirri  in  plaater. 

All  the  model!  should  be  aelected  bj  the  Oameil  dt  J^/t^ioantrntal. 


Rutmlng  and  inarrrhing,  with  accompaniment  uT  daging,  and  otber  exerciiGK 
■B  is  the  preceding  coDraee. 

snconta. 

ContiiitutioD  oT  the  aol-la  ezerciaca,  of  musical  dictations,  singing  in  uniaon, 
and  ID  two,  three,  and  G>ur  parts. 

Elementaij  notions  of  harmony;  principal  coDsonant  and  dissonant  Records; 
their  fun  diimKntul  position;  their  reversal;  tlieir  counec^oo ;  sbortbund  anno- 
tation of  hurnionies,  numbered  bast. 

Cadences:  perfect,  imperfect,  broken,  te.;  suspension;  oae  of  pedals. 

Accomp,inimeDt  to  sioging. 

Studies  of  BBcred  music ;  difTcreocea  between  the  modes  of  music  and  the 
modes  of  church  music ;  notions  of  plain  song;  musical  plain  song;  execution 
of  some  pieces  of  Pulestrina,  Handel,  Ac 

Abridged  history  of  music ;  Ksthetical  ideas  resulting  fVom  Ihe  anslysia  of  a 
few  works  of  modern  dimensions  selected  from  tlie  Italian,  Frencii,  and  Germun 
schools. 

H  or  THX  LXSSONS  XSO  SIXBClBXa. 


Tlie  pupils  who  eater  the  preparatory  course^  arc^  on  an  aven^,  twElve 
years  of  age :  it  is,  therefore^  neceesary  tliat  the  school  day  should  be  divided 
among  diort  acid  varied  exerdssf,  tliat  the  yoiing  minda  way  Dot  be  fatigued, 
end  tiiat  their  atteotion  be  kept  ever  alive.'  Eadi  leaeon  in  class,  as  also  the 
subsequent  preperaticHi  for  lenons  [iliulta)  oi^cht  not  to  last  longer  than  one 
hour ;  the  laaks  given  should  not  be  longer  than  that  they  may  be  completed 
in  this  time. 

In  all  the  schocds  of  central  Europe  it  is  admitted  that  the  attention  of  chil- 
dren can  uot  be  kept  up  for  two  coooectttive  boors,  and  that  if  profenors  have 
to  speak  during  such  a  period  of  time,  they  can  Dot  do  so  without  considerable 
latigue.  Even  in  France  in  some  large  private  eatablishments  and  in  tlie  It/eft 
of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  ptactice  of  shorter  lessons  in  daas  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  experience  has,  therefore,  already  been  gained. 

But  whnceTer  may  be  the  daratjon  of  a  lesson,  Ihe  pofHl  will  derive  but  little 
benefit  [}nni  it  ifitbe  not  immediately  followed  bja  time  of  study  duriofi  which 
be  may  repeat  to  himself  and  reflect  upon  the  subject  treated  by  the  professor, 
make  the  manipulations  indicated  in  Ihe  das«,  write  an  appropriate  thuma,  or 
prepare  the  exerciae^  or  intemgatoiies  which  have  reference  to  the  lesson. 
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It  i^  tberefin^  lo  be  dedred  Ibtt  Mdt  lemon  Id  dia  tbonld  btve  br  iti  coo^ 
plemeDt  ons  hour's  aotiUrj  sbidj  at  leMt. 

Borne  peraoiiB  denre,  on  tbs  coDtnr]',  that  tlie  Umoa  in  cion  Bhoold  be  pre- 
ceded b;  atodj  u  in  En^laad,  where  the  master  chooses  ■  good  work  aa  a  tezt- 
bo(A,  of  wLich  tlie  pupila  atudy  certain  ftagmenia  at  a  time,  without  an;  other 
•id  thao  tlieir  own  powen  aod  wiU.  The  profewor  quesiioiu  them  cloaelj  od 
thit  IH^imeut  ataurea  hinueir  that  the  pupil  haa  maatered  the  ideas  oT  the  part 
of  the  book  which  he  has  atodied  bf  bimae)(  ezplaina  tfae  moat  diScnlt  pa*' 
Mgee,  aed  adds  some  obaw*atioiu  to  complete  or  to  correct  the  woA  of  the 
pnpiL 

Tliis  BjntetD  also  prodaeea  ezcellciit  resalti^  it  la  already  adopted  in  Fraoce 
with  respect  to  tfae  reading  of  literary  wotka,  bat  in  the  special  oolleges  the 
two  netltoda  shoold  be  oomUned.  Tlie  popila  who  eoMtitate  the  preparatorj 
daa  know  liltle  or  nothing,  their  memory  alone  haa  been  called  into  play,  and 
their  rellectire  power*  have  temaioed  alnraat  completely  inactive;  thej  tbers- 
Circ^  require  many  laeaon%  but  alMHt  onea,  frequmtly  repeated ;  and  the  inntnic- 
tion  in  dasa  aboold  be  flawed  by  a  time  of  atodj,  daring  wliich  they  tlMuld 
eodearor  to  commit  lo  memory  the  ttotiona  whidi  liuTe  been  imparted.  Later, 
when  tlieir  mioda  are  niniisfaed  with  the  ide«i  acquired,  and  judgment  comsa 
to  the  aid  of  memory,  thU  aolitary  study  wUl  become  more  lertite  in  result^ 
aod  it  will  then  be  gfx>d  lo  make  the  pupLla  get  up,  belbre  the  d«H  lecnon,  the 
■ntject  whidi  the  proi^Mor  propoaee  to  treat. 

In  eatablishmenta  where  the  pupils  were  all  reaidenta  (inlemeU  (his  regular 
■occenon  of  class  and  study  might  be  introduced  without  difficulty,  becauae 
in  these  cases  the  occupations  of  the  whole  day,  from  sunrise  till  sunset,  might 
be  regulated  by  the  heads  of  the  establishments ;  but  the  spedsl  schools  will 
be  mostly  composed  of  day  adiolan  (taclema\  Uie  wb(de  of  the  instruclioti 
nost,  therelbre,  he  comprised  between  eight  o'clodt  hi  the  momiDg  and  Ibnr  cr 
fire  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  that  the  day  idKdaiB  may  hare  the 
adnntage  of  all  the  leMons  and  exerdseai 

njs  cDosideratitm  preclndes  the  laying  down  of  any  abeolnte  rale  Ibr  tbe 
eaiploymenl  of  time  in  the  aidiools.  It  is  merely  established  aa  a  prinafde  that 
each  lesson  in  daai^  during  the  first  years  at  least,  ahovld  not  exceed  one  boor, 
excepting  the  leasona  in  composition,  which  may  be  prolonged;  that  the  pupfls 
abonld  be  allowed,  after  two  boui^of  worii,  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  should  be  employed  in  gymnastic  exercises,  without 
prejodicc  lo  the  longer  pciiodB  of  recreation  whi(di  Ibllow  the  meals,  and  finally, 
ttts^  except  during  the  last  year,  all  eveuDg  work  should  be  interdicted. 
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H.  Duray,  the  author  of  the  sjHtem  of  Secondary  Special  Schools  (*I- 
tltoagh  the  mun  features  had  been  recommended  by  a  commUsion  insti* 
luted  by  hiD  predecessor  in  166S},  Bnpported  the  unanimous  action  of 
the  eoTpt  legi*lat\f  in  iU  behalf,  by  all  the  measures  witliin  reach  of  his 
departmcDt. 

A  Superior  Council  of  InproTement  composed  of  mcmbeTS  eminent 
in  their  respective  vocations^  was  instituted  to  advise  the  central 
miuisUy.  This  Council  informs  the  administration  upon  the  parts  of 
the  general  programme  which  require  to  be  extended  or  contracted. 
The  local  councils  correspond  with  the  Superior  Council  at  Paris, 
which  shares  with  the  minister  the  direction  of  the  new  inslructum. 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  appear  before  a  juij  to  undergo 
an  examination,  at  the  end  of  wfaich,  if  sueceaafnl,  thej  receive  a  dip- 
li»na.  This  jurj  is  composed  of  three  members,  appointed  hj  the  min- 
ister.  The  pupils  of  the  private  institutions  are  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nations, like  those  of  the  state  schools,  and  can  obtain  the  same  diploma. 

A  specini  diploma  has  been  instituted  for  persons  who  maj  desire  to 
Open  schools  of  special  instruction.  This  diploma  can  only  be  obtained 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  after  written  and  oral  examinations,  which  include 
all  the  principal  subjects  of  the  course. ' 

It  was  of  special  importance  to  find  cipable,  learned,  and  experienced 
masters,  to  give  the  new  instruction  in  the  lyceuras  and  communal  col- 
I^jM.  The  government  provided  for  this  in  three  wajrs :  (1,)  hj  crea^ng 
the  Nonoal  School  of  Cluu; ;  (2,)  by  instituting  a  new  agrtgation  ;  (S,) 
by  innuring  the  present  and  (hiurii  position  of  the  professors. 

The  Normal  Schoolof  Cluny  has  proved  itsclaima  to  recognition  among 
the  state  institutions  of  cstabhshed  utility  and  scienti6c  character.  It  is 
located  in  the  old  Benedictine  abbey  of  that  name,  where  are  still  ex- 
isting grand  memorials  of  piety,  science,  and  toil,  left  by  that  learned 
and  teaching  order.  The  rich  country  that  surrounds  it  exhibits  in  its 
varied  scenury,  alt  kinds  of  cuhare,  prairies,  vines,  snd  woods.  It  is 
near  the  great  industrial  centcn,  Creusot  end  Lyons,  and  not  far  from 
Sllenne  and  its  mines.  The  government  judged  that  It  could  not  find  in 
the  country  a  placA  more  suitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  masterv 
destined  to  develop  IndustrisI  schools.  Its  corps  of  instruction  consists 
of  a  director,  a  sub-director,  a  chaplain,  a  steward,  seven  professors, 
three  preparaUur*^  and  a  chief  gardener.  In  respect  to  funds,  it  is  on 
the  same  footing  wilh  the  lyceums;  it  has  its  own  treasury,  into  which 
flow  all  the  receipts,  and  which  pays  all  expenses.  Its  graduates  have 
proved,  after  brilliant  examinations,  their  title  to  the  new  agregation 
established  for  them.  Those  notemployed,  and  who  are  not  responsible  for 
their  inactivity,  receive  400  fnncs  \  the  titulary  professors  have  a  fixed 
salary  of  2,000  francs  at  Paris  and  Tersailles;  1,200,  1,500,  and  1,800 
ftvncs  in  the  departments.  They  share,  also,  in  the  casual  emolument. 
The  division  profiiSBors  and  the  eharget  da  eovrt,  do  not  hsve  this  last 
advantage  ;  but  their  fixed  salary  is  2,400  francs  at  Paris  and  Versaillei^ 
4nd  1,S00  and  1,800  fhinoia  the  other  lyceums. 
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SsBASTUir  Joseph  db  Cakvalho  k  Mkllo,  Uabciuis  or  Potmt, 
the  great  atjitesman  uiA  edDcator  of  Portugal,  vaa  born  id  1693,  in 
the  Kiga  of  Joho  V.,  wlio  faid  out  226,0001.  on  a  chapel,  meaanring 
IT  feet  by  13  feet,  in  tbe  Cburch  of  St.  Roqne,  and  lefl  hia  country 
at  bis  death  burdened  with  &  debt  of  tbree  millioni  iterling,  "  nitb 
*  nomiaal  datj  and  a  nominal  army,  diamantled  and  abandoned 
fortresses,  nominal  lines  of  defense,  nominal  regiments  of  observa- 
tion, and  apparently  on  the  brink  of  min."  Long  before  Pombal 
came  into  power  he  appeara  to  have  contempkited  this  state  of 
things  with  something  of  the  resolute  spirit  of  ChancelltA'  Erakine, 
wbo,  while  jet  a  young  lawyer,  being  checked  in  censure  of  some 
legal  abuse  by  the  remark,  "  It  was  the  law  before  you  were  bom," 
replied,  "  It  is  because  I  wns  not  bom  that  it  is  law,  and  I  will  alter 
it  before  I  die."  Accordingly,  when  at  length  tbe  Portuguese 
reformer  had  power  commensurate  with  bis  will,  he  nnflinchingly 
devoted  bis  energies  to  the  uprooting  of  ancient  prejudices  and  tbe 
establishment  of  beneficial  changes. 

Pombal  entered  tbe  University  of  Gotmbra  in  1T17,  bat  quitted 
it  in  disgust  at  its  "  rontine  of  unprofitable  studies,"  and  entered 
tbe  srray  as  a  private,  according  to  the  custom  of  Portugal.  Pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  corporal  he  relinquished  this  nominal  profes- 
sion of  arms,  and  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  tbe  study  of  bis-' 
tory,  politics,  and  legislation.  While  occupied  with  these  more 
congenial  pursuits  bo  was  presented  by  an  uncle  to  Cardinal  Motta, 
at  that  time  bigh  in  favor  with  John  V.  Tlie  Cardinal's  shrewd 
perception  at  once  fixed  on  Pombal  as  one  whose  t&lenta  might  be 
turned  to  account,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  King. 
Dom  John,  however,  beyond  appointing  him  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  History,  and  expressing  an  anxiety  that  be  should 
undertake  tlie  biographies  of  certain  Portuguese  mooarchs,  does 
not  appear  for  some  time  to  have  further  noticed  bim. 

Having  married  in  the  interval  Donna  Theresa  de  Noronha,  a 
widow,  and  niece  of  the  Count  dos  Arcos,  Pombal  seems  to  have' 
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seriously  desired  wme  active  employnieiit  in  the  State ;  bat  be  con- 
Unued  untiniplojed  till  tbe  latter  end  of  the  year  1T39,  when  by 
Cardinal  Motta's  recoiainendatioD  he  was  sent  to  Loodon  as  Minis- 
ter. There  fae  studied  bard,  in  spite  of  ill-health,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  history,  constitntioD,  and  legisIatioD  of  Grvat  BritAiD, 
but  remained  ignorant  of  the  English  language ;  an  odd  bet,  which 
the  Conde  da  Carnota  excnaes  by  the  remark  that  French  was  the 
language  chiefly  spoken  at  the  eonrt  of  George  II.,  and  that  most 
of  the  best  works  then  in  vogue  on  politics  or  legislation  were  by 
French  writers.  In  tbe  course  of  his  reading  these  authors,  Sully 
become  the  model  example  of  a  Minister  in  the  eyes  of  Pombal. 

In  1745  he  represented  his  government  at  Vienna,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  Countess  Daun  for  his  second  wife.  In  ITSO  he  became 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiaire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Dom  Jo- 
seph, who,  for  27  years,  susUuncd  his  measures  of  political,  religious, 
and  educational  reform.  In  the  first  year  of  his  ministry  he  succeed- 
ed in  restricting  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Inqniaition,  and  prohibiting 
its  private  tortures  and  public  executions,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  disgraced  the  country.  So  esfly  in  his  ministry  as  1761  a 
decree  rtgulating  its  practices  was  promulgated.  By  this  decree  it 
was  enacted  that  no  aulo-da-/i  was  henceforward  to  be  celebrated 
and  no  sentences  were  to  be  execnted  without  the  consent  and  ap- 
probation of  government,  which  reserved  for  itself  as  a  court  of 
appeal  the  province  of  inquiry  and  examination,  and  of  confirming 
or  reversing  the  sentence. 

In  1761  (Sept.  19),  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  which  all 
slaves  arriving  In  Portugal  and  toncLing  her  soil  were  declared  to 
be  ipK  faelo  free  men  ;  that  other  law  of  mercy  which  forbade  at 
home  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  who  were  btma  fide  jinable  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  creditors;  and  many  other  edicts,  all 
emanating  from  the  sanie  spirit. 

When  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  well-nigh  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake on  tbe  morning  of  All  Saints'  Day,  in  17S6,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  followed  the  falling  of  the  roofs  oT  the  numerons 
churches  on  the  millions  of  tapers  which  were  burning  in  honor  of 
the  festival,  the  efforts  of  the  Minister  rose  to  the  grestnesB  and 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  "  What  is  to  be  done,"  said  tbe  King, 
who  happened  to  be  at  a  country  residence  on  that  fatal  day,  "  to 
meet  this  infliction  of  Divine  justice  t"  "  Bury  the  dead,  and  feed 
tbe  living,"  said  his  intrepid  Minister  Pombal — and  at  once  entered 
bis  carriage  and  drove  to  Lisbon,  to  share  the  danger  and  alleviate 
the  calamities  of  the  earthquake  and  fire ;  and  for  several  days  his 
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carriage  was  his  bead-qoartera,  wbere  fae  usned  over  200  r^nla- 
tioDs,  which  not  only  broaght  order  oat  of  cbaoa,  bnt  perraaDcnt 
improvenieiit  oat  of  thew  terrible  dlsutera.  In  nt  incredible  abort 
■pace  of  time  two  handred  decrees  were  promulgated  respecting 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  hx^ng  of  the  people,  the  distribn- 
tion  of  prOTisions,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  these  nnmcrons 
decrees  Pombal  entered  into  the  minotest  details ;  and,  sach  was 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  conceived  and  promulgated,  that 
many  were  written  in  pencil  on  his  kness,  and  without  being  copied, 
were  hastily  forwarded  to  their  rarions  destinations.  The  wounded 
were  removed  and  their  wounds  dressed  ;  the  honseless  were  collect- 
ed and  lodged  in  temporary  huts;  proviuons  were  brought  f>om 
all  quaners  and  distributed  to  the  poor;  inoDOpolies  of  all  kinds 
were  forbidden ;  troops  were  drawn  from  the  provinces  to  preserre 
order;  idlers  were  forced  to  work;  the  dispersed  nnni  were  reas> 
■embled ;  tbe  ruins  remored;  the  dead  buried,  and  pablic  worship 
restored. 

Before  the  earthquake  not  a  ungle  regular  street  above  the  length 
of  100  yards  existed.  Now  they  were  rebuilt  handsome,  solid, 
level,  and  well  paved.  A  public  gnrden  was  tot  the  first  lime  laid 
out  Sewers-  were  constructed  in  tbe  new  streets.  Rules  for 
enforcing  general  cleantineu  were  likewise  made.  Much  was  done 
not  only  in  the  osefnl  but  the  decorative  line,  and  Lisbon  rose  from 
ruin  in  renewed  beauty ;  but  many  of  Pomhal's  plans  were  destined 
never  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  one  most  regretted  by  the  Porta- 
guese — namely,  the  magnificent  promenade  which  he  designed  to 
form  on  the  shores  of  the  lovely  Tagns,  from  Santa  Appallonia  to 
Bclem,  a  distance  of  abont  five  miles,  waa  never  even  commenced. 

Pombal  next  turned  his  attention  to  tbe  intereste  of  agricnttare 
as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  prosperity,  without  exactly 
copying  the  spasmodic  effiirta  of  an  ancient  king  (Dom  Alfonso 
IV.),  who  enacted  that  the  husbandman  who  neglected  bin  lands 
should,  for  the  first  offense,  forfeit  his  fiocks,  and  if  be  persisted  in 
careless  or  unskiltfal  caltivation,  should  be  hung.  Stringent  and 
oompnlsory  edicts  now  rescued  great  tracts  of  loil  from  obstinate 
cultivation  of  tbe  poorest  sort  of  vines,  and  devoted  them  to  com 
and  timber,  while  tbe  importation  of  mulberry  trees  at  the  rate  of 
S0,000  plants  and  upwards  in  successive  years  quadmpled  the  pro- 
dnction  of  silk  goods,  and  turned  the  atteoUon  of  landboldors  to  a 
mw  branch  of  iudaet^. 

It  waa  through  Ponnbal's  judicious  policy  that  the  vine  in  tho 
tipper  Douro,  and  of  which  the  "geuuioe  old  port"  is  made,  wai 
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Kscned  from  a  rainous  inetliod  of  cultare,  and  tbe  vine  from  proc- 
esses of  deterioration,  and  iu  sale  from  the  grasp  of  a  monopoly, 
antil  the  production  rose  to  the  higlieat  demand  in  the  foreign 
roartets.  His  efforts,  although  crowned  with  saccess,  ini-olved  the 
goTemment  in  an  inaorrectionarj  movement  in  the  districli,  and 
well-nigh  caused  a  rupture  with  England,  whose  merchants  had  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  wines  of  Uiia  grape — a  portion  of  the  vintage 
being  now  brought  into  open  market. 

From  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  agriculture,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  transition  was  natural  in 
this  clear-sighted  minister.  His  own  son  be  sent  to  Rome,  and 
aftern-ards  to  Vienna  and  Venice,  to  enjoy  advantages  he  could  not 
get  at  home;  and  at  the  same  time,  Pombal  set  agencies  at  work  to 
relieve  others  from  the  necessities  of  sending  their  sons  abroad  for 
simitar  advantages.  He  determined  that  no  Portugnese  yonth 
should  have  the  excuse  of  want  of  opportunity,  for  not  knowing 
hovi  to  write  a  decent  letter  in  bis  vernacular,  or  be  compelled  to 
go  to  Venice  and  Genoa  to  obtain  a  commercial  edacation.  A 
School  of  Commerce  was  opened  in  Lisbon  for  those  who  wished 
to  become  clerks  and  enter  the  public  offices ;  and  a  College  (Royal 
Collegio  doH  Nobres)  for  the  liberal  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility.  The  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  seminary  were  entirely 
framed  by  Pombal — so  universal  was  his  genins  and  so  capable  was 
he  of  perceiving  and  remedying  every  kind  of  evil  that  afflicted  and 
depressed  his  ooantry.  As  the  old  custom  of  converung  in  Latia 
was  still  observed,  to  the  atter  destroction  of  good  Latinity,  h« 
directed  that  the  students  should  for  the  future  converse  either  in 
Portuguese,  French,  Ilalian,  or  Englisli,  and  never  m  Latin,  as,  he 
remarks,  the  familiar  ose  of  this  dead  language  tenda  more  pant  oi 
enginar  a  barbarUar  than  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  it.  With 
respect  to  modem  languages,  it  was  directed  that  all  lessons,  so  far 
as  that  was  practicable,  should,  be  given  tn'M  voce,  without  over- 
whelming the  pupils  with  a  multitude  of  useless  rules;  unce  living 
luiguages  are  more  readily  acquired  by  conversation  and  reading, 
than  by  elaborate  grammars  and  abstruse  phiblog^cal  works.  "  How 
&r  we  are  from  following  such  valnable  precepts,"  say  the  Conde  da 
Camota,  "  parenta  most  hare  often  felt,  for  it  too  frequently  hap- 
pens that,  after  their  children  have  been  ostensibly  learning  French 
for  several  years  at  on  English  tcbool,  they  have  come  home  as 
nnable  to  converse  in  it  as  if  they  had  never  f^pMsed  a  French  groni' 
mar.  And  from  what  does  this  arise,  but  from  the  inefficiSDt  ays- 
tem  of  leaching  punned  at  most  places  of  inttroctionl" 
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The  diacipltne  of  tfae  University  at  Coimbra  was  also  eoUrely 
Kioodeleii.  Two  montlu  only  wen  allowed  for  vacation,  instead 
of  the  long  perioda  hitherto  wasted  under  tbat  name.  Regular  at- 
tendance at  lectures  and  lesaona  waa  strictly  insiMted  npon,  unien 
Ulneas  or  anj  other  safScient  canse  was  pleaded.  Fines  were  inflict- 
ed for  the  first  and  second  absence,  and  eonfinement  for  the  third. 
By  these  ordinances  all  idlera  were  compelled  to  take  their  narae* 
off  the  books,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  of  stndenta  fell  from 
Mveral  thousands  to  600  or  700. 

In  like  manner,  with  a  view  to  real  progress,  Pombal  regnUted 
the  management  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  ordering  the  curators  to 
ledace  the  number  of  plants  to  those  necessary  for  botanic  studies, 
in  order  that  the  students  might  not  be  ignorant  of  this  branch  of 
DiediciQe,  aa  it  is  practiced  with  little  expense  in  other  Universities, 
ud  to  remember  that  the  garden  was  raised  "  for  the  stndy  of 
boys,  not  the  ostentation  of  princes." 

In  the  same  year  the  Royal  Presa  was  institnted,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  was  given  to  Nicolas  Pagliarini,  a  Roman  printer, 
who  had  been  expatriated  for  printing  anti-Jesuitical  works.*  Pro- 
Tions  to  tbis  period,  such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  letteis,  that 
almost  all  Portngnese  works  were  printed  in  foreign  oonntries. 

But  Pombal'a  attention  waa  not  exclusively  turned  to  the  educfr 
tion  of  the  higher  classes.  In  the  same  year,  November  6,  1772, 
he  established  in  the  Fortngiiese  dominions  no  less  than  867  pro* 
feasors  and  masters  for  the  gratuitons  instruction  of  oil  bis  Majesty's 
subjects,  and,  of  these,  94  were  appointed  to  the  islands  and  colo- 
Bies.  Small  taxes,  under  the  name  of  "  \ba  literary  subsidy,"  were 
bud  on  various  articles  of  general  consumption,  in  order  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  professors ;  and  still  further  to  prove  his  tove  for 
literature,  and  to  show  the  exalted  opinion  he  entertained  of  its 
influence  upon  martkind,  and  with  the  hope  of  elevating  its  profes- 
sors both  in  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the  people,  Pom- 
bal determined  that  they  shotild'  enjoy  the  various  privileges  at- 
tAched  to  noirrza,  or  nobility,  in  Fortagal,  and  so  it  was  accordingly 
decreed.  His  biographer  says,  speaking  of  the  pains  he  took  to 
educate  the  people : — 

He  hoped  by  tbcM  mssna  to  lay  tha  fbnndstkn  on  which,  at  a  Altars  perio^ 
tbe  BupcnCnicturs  of  ■  free  govemment  might  be  erected.  He  wis  well  awara 
that,  if  poputir  goreranisnts  srs  to  be  uaj  thing  bat  shadows,  they  must  be 
b*!^  on  popular  knowlsdgSk  He  Mt  Ihst  his  country  without  the  nid  of  eda* 
Catton  woald  be  nu&t  for  say  oT  tbon  brmi  ot  flree  government  which,  when 
ttae  people  sra  IgnoTso^  too  frequent^  eettbr  absolute  power  on  bctlons,  who 
sqjoy  Che  good  br  wbicb  otbers  have  toiled.  Re  perceived  Uiit  the  spirit  of 
rendation  was  already  abroad  fai  his  tiiiM^  that  its  pregtesa  was  sktw  Init  irrs- 
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■iiUble,  and  be  thereapcm  wished  his  Kmnttyineti  to  be  prepared  for  its  advent 
With  a  preaentiDiHiit  o(  the  evils  that  menaced  his  BuuxasorB,  lie  Treqnentij 
ezcluimed,  "  Ob  mcua  tlllioa  aiodH  poderao  vlver  deBcan^adoi,  mas  ai  dus  men* 
netoa."  (Our  cliildrea  maj  live  to  eud  tlkeir  dafs  Id  peace,  but  Gud  belp  oar 
gnudcbildreu.) 

Wo  can  not  in  this  place  go  into  his  fitutncid,  military  and  naval 
Teforois,  Suffice  it  to  saj,  that  he  deprecated  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  retaining  the  working  of  all  miuea  of  gold  and 
ulver,  which  he  designated  "  the  fatal  treaauriea  of  princes,"  and 
which  had  compelled  the  king,  reported  to  he  one  of  tito  richest 
monarchs  in  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  borrow  400,- 
000  cruzados  ($200,000),  to  meet  the  eiigCQcteB  of  his  court  In 
less  than  five  years,  by  enconraging  different  national  iadustriea,  he 
did  away  with  theannnal  deficit,  and  secured  an  annual  surplus  io 
the  royal  treasury.  He  found  both  the  army  and  the  navy,  nomi- 
nally strong,  but  actually  weak  and  deteriorating — bo  weak  that 
the  Algerine  corsairs  were  in  the  habit  not  only  of  making  descents 
on  tlie  coast,  and  plundering  the  inhabitants,  without  danger  of 
chastisement,  but  would  from  time  to  time  shut  in  the  merchant 
vessels  in  their  principal  ports,  until  a  convoy  could  be  dispatched 
to  protect  thorn.  He  enlarged  the  navy  by  seuding  to  England  for 
300  shipwrights  and  their  workmen  to  work  in  the  dockyards  and 
arsenals  of  Lisbon,  and  built  new  and  strengthened  the  old  fortifi- 
cations at  all  the  principal  ports. 

Each  of  the  refurmatory  measures  of  Pombs],  aroused  implacable 
enemies  among  them  who  were  profiting  by  ancient  abuses,  or  who 
were  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  alteranate  beneficial  results  beyond 
temporary  inconveoiences.  These  all  culminated  on  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  his  few  remaining  years  were  darkened  by  seeing 
many  of  his  refomu  obstructed  and  overthrown,  hie  official  and 
personal  enemies  raised  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  and  accusa- 
tions of  all  kinds  against  his  personal  fidelity,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  all  bis  pecuniary  transactions. 

Overcome  at  length  bj  age  and  inflrniit^  Fombal  breathed  his  last  in  tbe 
midst  of  bis  famtl;  anil  relations  on  llie  Gtli  of  Uaj,  1G82,  and  in  tlie  83d  jesr 
of  hia  age.  "  Love  and  obedience,"  if  not  "  Iroopa  of  friends,"  aeiSiinpanied 
fais  d;iDK  momenta;  his  wife,  his  two  daughtera,  and  his  ion,  tiie  Count  d' 
Osf  niB,  soothing  that  deathbed  on  which  he  exhibited  tbe  reaignntion  of  a  pht- 
loiopher  and  the  steady  bith  of  a  ChriaUsn.  Hts  fanenil  was  celebrated  with 
the  respect  due  to  liie  rank,  but  the  ffiahop  of  Coinibra,  for  having  ssaiited  at 
It,  was  aharpl}'  reprimanded  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  [wnvinca,  and  the  priest 
wbo  pronounced  hia  fUneral  oratioD,  having  dared  to  deplore  the  ingratitude  ot 
Portugal  towards  the  greatest  of  ila  Mioiaten^  was  conflned  iu  a  cooveDt  in 
the  Cape  Verde  Ishinda  When  we  add  that  the  eulogiatio  epitaph  which  Bllal 
piety  inscribed  on  hia  tomb  was  ordered  by  Oorerament  to  be  removed  or 
erased,  we  have  given  the  finishing  tonch  to  tlM  picture  of  royal  ingralitnda 
towania  oue  who  had  ceaaelesaly  labored  fbr  the  benefit  .of  bis  oountry  during 
a  reign  whose  proaperlty  was  mainly  dos  to  his  aingle  ei 
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Aliti^^  An  Lift  gf  LalbH.  bj  Bum  fluki,  O.  D. 


Habtiw  LornsR  wu  bora  id  tbe  Electorate  of  Saxony,  at  ^le- 
ben,  in  the  county  of  Hansfelil, November  10, 14S3;  but  hit  fother, 
when  Martin  was  biz  mouths  old,  removed  to  Mansfeld,  which  be- 
came henceforward  the  home  of  hie  childhood.  He  atwayg  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  hia  ancestora  aa  belonging  to  the  peaaantry.  'I 
am  a  peasant's  son.  My  father,  mj  grandftther,  and  my  forefathers 
were  all  true  pensants.  Afterwards  my  lather  went  to  Mansfeld, 
and  became  an  ore-digger.'  Lather's  father,  after  he  became  a 
miner,  rose  by  indnstry  and  effort  from  the  condition  of  a  peasant 
to  that  of  a  bargher  or  free  citisen.  He  commenced  bis  career  at 
Mansfeld  in  peoury,  but  with  a  force  of  character  that  conld  not 
leave  him  in  that  state.  '  '  My  parents,'  says  Luther, '  were,  in  the 
beginning,  right  poor.  My  father  was  a  poor  mine-digger,  and  my' 
mother  did  carry  her  wood  on  her  ahoalders ;  and  after  this  aort 
did  they  support  us,  their  children.  They  had  a  sharp,  bitter  eipe- 
rience  of  it;  no  one  would  do  likewise  now.' 

It  was  not  till  about  seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  Lntber 
was  a  member  of  the  nniverMty,  that  bis  father  had  tho  means  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  bis  edncalion.  His  honesty,  good  sense, 
energy  and  decinion  of  character  won  for  him  the  respect  of  hia 
fellow-citiaens.  He  was  open-hearted  and  frank,  and  was  wont  to 
follow  the  convictions  of  his  undentanding,  fearless  of  conse- 
qnences.  His  firmness  was  clurscteriied  by  severity,  sometimes 
approaching  to  obstinacy. 

The  maiden  name  of  Luther's  mother  waa  Margaret  Liodenann. 
She  was  born  at  Nenstadt,  a  small  town  directly  sooth  of  Eisenach, 
and  west  of  Ootba.  Her  btlter,  who  had  been  a  bnrgher  there, 
hod  removed  from  that  place  to  Eisenach.  It  was,  no  doubt,  here 
that  Luther's  bthcr  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her.  The  oironm- 
slance  that  three  of  her  brothers  were  liberally  educated  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  she  belonged  to  an  inteUigent  fiimily.  Melanc- 
thon  says,  '  She  had  many  riitnea  agreeing  to  her  sex ;  and  waa 
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especially  ootAtle  for  her  cbaate  conTeraation,  godly  fear,  and  dili- 
geot  prayer,  iasomuch  that  other  honorable  women  looked  upon 
her  aa  a  model  of  virtue  and  honesty.' 

Luther's  patents  bestowed  gre&t  oare  npon  his  early  training. 
In  the  strictest  sense,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
with  reverence  for  the  then  existing  institutions  of  religion.  The 
intentions  of  his  parents  were  of"  the  most  laudable  character;  the 
faults  of  their  discipline  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
Tfacy  were  highly  conscientious,  earnest  and  zealous  in  the  dischaige 
of  their  parental  duties.  But  the  age  was  one  of  rudeness  and 
severity,  and  .they  themselrea  had  more  talent  than  culture,  more 
force  and  sternness  of  character  than  sldll  iu  awakening  and  foster- 
ing  the  generous  impulses  of  childhood.  Their  discipline  was, 
almost  exclusively,  one  of  law  and  authority.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Martin,  instead  of  feeling  at  ease  and  gamboling  joy  fiilly 
in  their  presence,  bocame  timid  and  shy,  and  was  kept  in  a  stitte  of 
alarm,  which  closed  up  the  arenuea  of  his  warm  and  naturally  con- 
fiding heart  'Once,'  saya  he,  'did  my  father  beat  me  so  shatply, 
that  I  fled  away  from  him,  and  was  angry  ^[ainst  him,  till,  hy  dili- 
gent endeavor,  he  gained  me  baclc'  'Once  did  my  mother,  for  a 
amall  nut,  beat  me  till  the  blood  came  forth.'  '.Their  intent  and 
purpose  were  of  the  best  sort;  but  they  knew  not  how  to  put  a 
■difference  between  dispositions,  and  to  order  tbeir  discipline  ac- 
cordingly; for  that  it  should  be  exercised  in  a  way  that  the  apple 
might  be  put  with  the  rod.' 

To  this  rigid  domestic  discipline  is  to  he  traced,  in  a  measure, 
bis  being  long  anbject  to  sudden  alarms,  or  being  harsh  aud  violent 
when  he  rose  above  them.  Thoogh  in  later  life  be  was  fully  aware 
Uwt  many  errors  had  been  cnmmittcd  iu  his  domestic  training ;  and 
thongli,  as  he  himself  says,  ho  tried  in  vain  to  remove  all  thd  effects 
of  it  upon  his  feelings  and  habita,  still  he  fouud  in  it  much  more  to 
^prove  than  to  condemn.  Alluding  to  bis  own  cose,  and  that  of 
odkers  of  his  age,  he  says  :  'Children  should  not  be  entreated  too 
tenderly  of  their  parents,  but  should  be  forced  to  order  and  to  sub- 
mission, tu  wert  their  jtartatt  befort  tbemJ' 

The  bet  that,  from  three  or  four  brothera,  Martin  alone  was  des- 
ignated for  a  liberal  education,  is  sufficient  proof  that  he  gave  some 
«arly  iadications  of  talent.  It  ia  also  evident  that  the  father  tixik 
a  nligiouB  view  of  tlua  subject  and  desired  for  his  son  something 
bigber  and  better  than  mere  worldly  distinction.  An  early  writer 
states,  that  be  had  beard  from  tiie  relations  of  Lnthor  at  Mansfehl, 
liiat  tJie  Utiiet  waa  o(Uu  known  to  pray  earnestly  at  the  bedside  of 
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his  SOD,  thst  God  voald  bless  bim  tmi  make  bim  nsefaL  Matbeslns 
■ays  tbat  Latlier's  fkther,  not  OTtlj  for  bis  own  gratification,  btit 
«specisllj  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  fK<iaentlj  iDvitod  the  clergy- 
men and  school-teachers  of  the  phce  to  hts  honse.  Thus  vera 
domestic  iDfluences  brongbt  in  tui,  in  ever;  saitable  way,  to  form 
a  taste  for  moral  and  intellectual  caltnre. 

Manafeld  was  utuated  in  a  narron  valley  along  the  brook  Tlinl- 
bach,  skirted  by  hills  on  both  sides.  From  tliat  part  of  the  town 
where  Lnthei's  father  resided,  it  was  some  distance  to  the  school- 
honse,  which  was  situated  on  a  bill.  The  house  is  still  standing, 
and  the  first  story  of  it  remains  analtered.  One  writer  says  (on 
what  authority  wc  do  not  know),  that  Lather  commenced  going  to 
school  at  the  age  of  seven.  Certaioly  he  was  so  yonng  that  he  was 
carried  thither  by  older  persons.  When  forty-four  years  old,  two 
years  before  liis  death,  he  wrote  on  the  blank  leaf  in  the  Bible  of 
Nicholas  Oemler,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sistera,  the  twenty- 
fourth  verse  of  the  14th.  chapter  of  John,  and  nnder  it:  'To  my 
good  old  friend,  Nicholas  Oemler,  who  more  than  once  did  carry 
me  in  his  arms  to  school  and  back  again,  when  I  was  a  small  lad, 
neither  of  ns  then  knowing  tiiat  one  brotherin-law  was  carrying 
another  in  hb  arms.'  In  this  school,  though  its  teachers  were  fre- 
quently guests  at  his  father's  house,  he  was  bronght  under  a  mnch 
harsher  discipline  than  he  had  been  anbject  to  at  home.  It  was 
not  without  allosion  to  his  own  experience,  that  he  afterwards  speaks 
of  a  class  of  teachers,  '  who  hnrt  noble  minds  by  their  Tchemcnt 
storming,  beating  and  pounding,  wherein  they  treat  children  as  a 
jailor  doth  convicts.'  He  somewhere  says,  that  he  was  once  fl<^^d 
fifteen  times  in  a  ungle  forenoon  at  school.  Again,  he  says, '  I  have 
seen,  when  I  was  a  boy,  divers  teachers  who  found  their  pleasure  in 
beating  their  pupils.'  'He  schools  were  purgatories,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  tyrants  and  task-roasters.' 

The  injnrions  raanner  in  which  each  treatment  acted  npon  his 
fears  is  illiistrated  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Lather  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  Genesis.  '  When  I  waa  a  lad,  I  was  wont  to  go  out  with 
my  companions  be^ng  food  for  oar  snstentation  while  we  were  at 
tlie  school  At  Christmas,  during  divine  service,  we  went  aronnd 
among  the  small  villages,  singing  fhnn  house  to  house,  in  four  parts, 
as  we  were  wont,  the  hymn  on  the  child  Jesns  bom  at  Bethlehem. 
We  came  by  chance  I>efore  the  hnt  of  a  peasant  who  lived  apart  at 
the  end  of  the  village ;  and  when  h«  heard  ns  singing,  he  came  ont, 
and  after  the  coarse  and  harsh  manner  of  the  peasants,  stud, 
'Where  are  yon,  boysf  at  the  same  time  bringing  as  a  few  sane- 
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ages  ID  hia  hand.  Bat  we  were  so  terrified  at  tlieae  words,  that  we 
all  scampered  ofi',  tliough  we  knew  no  good  reason  why,  save  that 
from  the  dail;  threats  aoJ  tyraony  practiced  by  the  teachers  tnward 
their  pupils  at  that  time,  we  had  learned  to  be  timid.'  Tliis  inci- 
dent, which  has  curamunly  been  Tctermd  to  the  time  when  Luther 
was  at  Magdebui^.  probably  belongs  to  the  period  of  his  earlier 
childhood  at  Mansfelil.  For  it  was  when  he  was  'a  small  boy,'  and 
was  under  severe  teachers,  whieli  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case 
except  at  Mansfeld.  The  circumstance  that  Luther  was  then  living 
at  his  fatlier's  bouse,  wiU  be  no  objection,  if  we  consider  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times  and. the  poverty  of  the  family  at  that  early 
period.  We  are  elsewhere  informed  that  Lulher  waa  then  accus- 
tomed to  attend  funeral  processions  as  a  singer,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  groschen  (about  three  cents),  each  time. 

The  school  at  Mansfeld,  at  that  time,  was  taught  by  one  master, 
assisted  by  two  mcnibera  of  the  church  choir,  th^  is,  two  theologi- 
cal stadents,  who,  for  a  small  stipend,  attended  on  the  daily  services 
of  the  church.  Here  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  schools  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  called  '  trivial  schools,'  because  originally  the 
first  three  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and 
logic,  wore  taught  in  them. 

At  thia  time,  however,  and  parUcuIarly  at  Manafeld,  a  little  roonV- 
isb  Latin,  the  pieces  of  music  commonly  sung  at  church,  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  oonstjlut«d  the  studies  of  the  lower  schools. 
These  schools  were  all  taught  by  a  masten  assisted  by  theological  | 
students  and  candidates  for  some  of  the  lower  clerical  offices.  But 
at  nearly  all  the  offices  of  state  at  that  time  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  clergy,  there  waa  a  general  rush  to  the  schools  on  the  part  of 
all  who  were  seeking  to  rise  above  the  common  walks  of  life.  The 
great  mass  of  the  youth  were  wholly  destitute  of  education.  All 
the  othera,  except  a  few  from  the  sons  of  the  rich,  went  through  a 
clerical  or  ecclesiasdcal  conrse  of  instruction.  No  matter  to  what 
offices  they  were  aspiring,  they  must  study  under  the  direction  of 
the  church  and  under  the  tuition  of  monks  and  priests,  or  candi- 
dates for  the  priestly  office. 

Tlie  arrangements  of  the  schools  were  these :  The  teachers,  and 
the  pnpils  who  were  from  abroad,  occupied  large  buildings  with 
gloomy  cells.  A  sombre  monastic  dress  distinguished  them  both 
from  other  persons.  A  laige  portion  of  the  forenoon  of  each  day 
was  devoted  to  the  church.  At  high  mass  all  must  be  present. 
The  boys  were  educated  to  perform  chutch  ceremonies,  while  bat 
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little  Attendon  was  gircn  to  wliat  is  now  coraraonlf  tangbt  in 
■chooh.'  The  aseigtant  teacher,  candidates  for  the  clerical  office, 
generallj  taaght  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  perfomicd,  at  tlic  same 
time,  aorae  daily  inferior  church  aervice,  fur  both  of  which  they 
received  but  a  trifling  reward. 

Thus  the  »cboob  were  but  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  cbnrch.  The 
asslitantB  were  commonly  taken  from  those  strolling  young  men 
who  infested  the  country,  going  from  pbtce  to  place  either  as 
advanced  Btndents,  and  changing  their  place  at  pleasure,  or  seeking 
aoDM  subordinate  employment. in  tbe  achoola  or  in  the  church. 
When  they  failed  to  find  employ,  they  resorted  to  begging,  and 
even  to  theft,  to  provide  for  their  aabaistence.  The  older  students 
would  generally  seek  out  each  a  young  boy  as  fats  ward,  and  initiate 
him  into  tbe  mysteries  of  this  vagrant  mode  of  life,  receiving  in 
tarn  bis  services  in  begj^ng  articles  of  food,  and  in  performing 
other  menial  offices. 

We  have  a  living  picture  of  the  manners  and  habits  which  pre- 
vailed in  these  schools,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas  Flatter,*  a 
contemporary  of  Lather  and  a  native  of  Switzerland. 

'  At  ttut  time,'  that  la,  tn  his  tenlh  j-eur,  Tie  ssjs  in  his  bi<^cTiip1i7.  'rame  a 
coaniii  «t.iaiae,  who  bad  been  at  tlie  ■clmoli  {to  become  ■  prirM]  in  Dim  and 
Uunk-b  in  Bevarii.  My  frienda  Fpako  lo  him  of  me,  and  lie  promii^d  Co  take 
me  with  him  to  the  schools  Id  German/:  Ibr  I  liad  learned  at  tbe  village  priest 
to  siofc  a  lew  of  Ute  eboreh  hf  mna.  When  Paul  (Ibr  that  waa  mj  cooain's 
tume)  WHB  readv  to  go  on  his  way.  my  ud<^  fnve  me  a  puldcn  [nxty-tliree 
cents],  which  1  put  into  the  hands  of  PhuI.  I  must  promiBO  that  1  would  do 
the  b^fli^  and  pve  what  I  got  to  him,  my  bacdiant  (protector),  Ibr  his  dis- 
pOBSL  We  journeyed  (o  Zurich,  where  Paul  would  wait  t<ll  ho  should  be  joined 
by  BOOM  compan'oDS.  Tlien  we  determined  to  set  out  Tor  Uisnis  [in  the  pres- 
•ol  kiniplona  oT  Saiony}.  lleanwiiile  I  went  a-befging,  ind  thus  ftimiahed 
the  (osteDt-itKiD  of  PauL  After  tanjiog  eigJit  or  nine  weeli&  we  led  Zurich 
and  went  on  our  way  to  Misnia.  in  a  coinpacy  of  eijcl^t,  wliereor  lliree  of  us 
were  yooiiK  achotze  [wards] ;  tlie  rent  were  lariie  baccliiatn,  as  they  are 
called,  or  all  the  wania  I  wm  the  youoKeat.  When  1  wus  so  wear;  that  1 
eonld  liardly  iro.  my  counin  Paul  would  go  behind  me  sod  scouqre  me  on  my 
bare  lejiK,  lor  i  had  no  Ihob  sod  ooly  poor  pho«>.  While  on  tlie  way,  I  heard 
tbe  bacduQlea  tell  how  that  in  Uiaoia  and  Sileaia  tlie  adioUia  were  wont  lo 
steal  ffrae  and  ducks  aiid  other  Ihinics  for  food,  and  that  no  other  uotice  was 
taken  tliereof.  if  one  coah)  but  only  escape  froni  the  owners  Then  said  I  to 
my  twDpauioaa,  '  When  shall  we  come  to  Uiania,  where  I  may  go  out  stealing 
gee^T  Tliey  replied,  'Wo  are  already  theiv.'  ....  We  went  to  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  and  there  we  joined  oarmlTrs  to  the  school  oT  St.  Ulrich.  But  as 
our  bavdiantes  entreated  us  rouftlily,  some  of  us  comrauDcd  on  the  tnatter  witli 
my  coiis'n  PmuL  and  we  ajcreed  toirellwr  tliat  we  would  run  away  from  them, 
and  depart  to  Drenden.  Here  we  Iniind  no  good  school  and  the  honnea,  mnre- 
ovcr,  were  iolested  with  vermin.  Wherelbre  we  went  finni  that  place  lo  Brea- 
lau.  We  suffered  much  in  the  way  from  hnufcer,  hiving  on  certain  days  notli- 
log  to  eat  bat  raw  onions  with  salt  We  slept  irftentimce  in  the  open  air, 
becanae  we  eonld  not  fxt  an  entrance  into  (he  liooses,  but  were  driven  off.  and 
aometimea  the  dngs  were  set  Ofion  ua.  Wlien  wo  came  to  Breslau  we  found 
abnndant  storea,  and  food  was  so  cheap  tlut  some  of  our  company  Butfeited 
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themseWes  and  (^11  sick.  We  went  at  the  Bnrt  Into  the  tchool  Bt  lbs  dome 
[catliedralj  of  tlia  Holy  Crow;  but  learning  lliat  tliere  were  some  Switier 
joutli  in  the  parish  of  St  Kltzubeth,  we  kidovmI  thither.  The  cil;  o(  Breslaa 
hatli  seven  pjirialics,  witli  a  sclioul  in  each.  No  Bcltoluf  is  suffvred  W  f(o  around 
einiciup  in  suotlier  parisli ;  and  ir  any  one  taketli  upon  liiin  to  do  bo,  he  ge,[tetb 
II  rouiKl  beating.  8onietiin(«.  it  Is  eaid,  sundry  tliuuiiandii  oTscliuhirs  are  fijuod 
in  Breslau,  wlio  gel  llieir  living  b;  bejcging.  8onie  bu'cchsaLps  sbide  in  the 
Ediools  twenty  and  even  thirty  years,  liaving  llieir  Bustentution  from  what  their 
wards  beg.  I  have  otWatiines  borne  Uva  or  six  kuds  lioine  to  the  school  the 
Fcllkame  eveu:n)i;  for  my  baculiantes ;  {or  being  small,  and  a  Switzer  beeides,  I 
wag  kindly  received  by  th^  people,  .  .  .  ]n  the  winter,  the  small  boys  were 
wont  to  sl^p  on  the  fioor  or  the  sdiool-Iiouse,  tl>e  bscclinntes  in  the  mean 
treason  sleeping  in  tlie  cells,  whereof  there  are  not  a  few  liundredn  st  tlie  school 
oT  St.  Rlizabeth.  In  the  warm  pans  of  the  year,  we  were  wont  to  lie  on  tlie 
ground  in  the  cburclijard ;  snd  wlien  it  rained,  to  run  into  the  achooMiouse, 
and  ir  it  stormed  vehemently  to  sing  responses  and  other  pieces  the  wliols 
night  long  with  the  sub-chanter.  OtltimeB  after  supper,  in  the  summer  even- 
ingn,did  we  go  into  the  beer-houses  to  buy  beer,  sud  sometimeB  would  drink 
BO  much  tiiat  we  could  not  Urid  our  way  Itack,  "Co  be  short,  tliere  was  plenty 
of  food,  but  not  much  studying  here.  At  St.  KUzuhetliX  nine  bnchelors  did 
leach  eTet7  day,  one  hour  each  in  the  sellsame  room.  The  Greek  ton^o  was 
not  studied  at  all.    No  printed  books  did  the  siudents  have  of  their  u«n.     The 

5 receptor  alone  had  an  imprinted  Joreiico.  What  should  be  read  was  at  the 
rst  dictated  and  copied,  and  then  construed  and  eii^itnted,  so  that  the  bac- 
ohaniee  bore  sway  jp'eat  heaps  of  RianuBi.>ripia.' 

It  was  from  suvh  strolliag  baeehanta,  as  &re  portrayed  to  the  life 
by  Flatter,  that  the  assistant  teachers  were  taken,  who  assamcd  the 
uamc  of  local*  (located  or  settled),  when  tbey  obtained  a  place. 
Their  edacation  consisted  of  A  knowledge  of  the  chnrch  service,  of 
church  music,  of  a  Htllo  Latin,  and  of  writing  and  arithmetic. 
Their  character  correapondod  to  that  of  the  church  at  lai^  in  that 
rnde  and  licentious  age.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  adven- 
turers and  v^abonds,  neither  loving  nor  undcrstaading  the  art  of 
,  teaching  any  better  than  they  did  th«  nature  of  true  religion,  whosd 
tervanta  they  professed  to  bo.  They  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
a  place,  never  pretended  to  study  the  character  and  disposition  of 
their  pupils,  taught  mechanically,  and  ruled  not  by  ati^ction  but  by 
bmte  aud  brutal  force.  The  greater  part  of  what  they  taught  was 
nearly  useless.     Study  was  a  mere  exeroise  of  the  memory. 

The  school  at  Mansfeld  was  no  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  at  that  time.  We  are  not  left 
to  conjecture  whether  Luther  was  familiar  with  such  scenes  as  have 
been  alluded  to.  Speaking,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  on  the  duty  of 
maintftitiing  good  public  schools,  ho  says,  somewhat  indignantly: 
'Such  towns  as  will  not  have  good  teachers,  now  that  they  can  be 
gotten,  ought,  as  formerly,  to  liave  loeali  and  bwxhantn,  stupid 
asses,  who  cost  money  enough,  and  yet  leach  their  pupils  nothing 
gave  to  become  asses  like  themselves.'  '  Not  a  aiDglo  branch  of 
study,' snys  he,  in  another  place, 'was  at  tliat  time  taught  as  it 
should  be.'    Referring  to  their  brutality,  he  says, '  When  they  could 
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ftot  rent  tbdr  ipleai  ^unst  tho  ki^T  tMcben,  they  wodUI  ponr 
it  ont  npoD  the  poor  boy*.' 

.Id  respect  to  the  stodiet  of  Lnther  at  Uansfeld,  wliich  conlinned 
np  to  hi*  fbarteentli  yc«r,  Hfttbeains,  his  intimate  friend,  sajs  be 
kvoed  there  'hi«  Ten  ComnuuidinentB,  the  Apoetles'  Creei},  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Donatns,  the  Child'*  Gmnmar,  Cisio  Jann*,  and 
chorcb  ramie.'  Donatns  waa  to  I^in  grarnmu'  of  the  middle  age* 
what  Murray  ha*  been  to  Bi^iafa  gnrDitur.  Cino  Jano*  arc  the 
first  words  of  a  chnrch  calendar  la  monkish  Latin  *ene,  made  ap 
of  mutilated  words,  eitio,  atanding  for  cirtutiuitio  (circnmcirion). 
Next  to  monastic  works,  Terence  and  Plantoa,  the  two  Roman  comc- 
d'lans,  were  most  stndied,  a*  they  famished  the  readiest  means  of 
leamiDg  the  coUoqoial  lAtin,  bo  important  to  the  clergy  at  that 
time. 

Lather  laments  that  ho  had  not,  in  those  eehoola  which  he  attend- 
ed  in  his  boyhood,  '  read  the  poet*  and  hirtoriMis,  wAtrA  no  oiu 
taught  him^  instead  of  which  he  '  learned  with  great  labor  what 
with  equal  labor  he  now  had  to  nnleam.'  '  Is  it  not  plain,'  he  some- 
where says,  '  that  one  can  now  teach  a  hoy  in  three  years,  by  the 
time  he  is  fifteen  or  eighteen  yean  old,  more  than  was  aforetime 
learned  in  all  the  nniveruties  and- cloisters  t  Twenty,  yea  forty 
years  hare  men  stndted,  and  yet  known  neither  lAtin  nor  German, 
not  to  mention  tlie  scandalona  lives  which  the  yoath  there  learned 
to  lead.'  '  It  was  pitiful  enough  for  a  boy  to  spend  many  yeara 
only  lo  learn  bad  Latin  enfficient  for  becoming  a  priest  and  for  say- 
ing mass,  and  then  be  prononuced  happy,  and  happy,  too,  the 
mother  who  bore  htm.'  *  And  he  i*  still  a  poor  ignorant  creatare — 
can  neither  clnck  nor  lay  egg* ;  and  yet  *nch  aro  the  teachcta  which 
we  have  evAywhere  had.' 

Lnther  was  educated  nnder  that  peealiar  type  of  reli^on  which 
prerailed  in  Thnringio.  Here  it  was  that  Boniface,  the  Apostle  oT 
Germany,  in  the  eighth  century,  with  other  missionaries  from  the 

IBriUsb  Islands,  carried  on  their  most  important  operations  for  evan- 
gelizing Germany,  fonading  there  the  P^ial  chnrch,  and  tbns  cor- 
rnptJng  Christianity  at  ita  very  introdnction.  Hero  was  tho  great 
cloister  of  Falda,  the  chief  seminary  of  saciod  learning,  and  the 
centre  of  religious  inflaence  for  the  snrronnding  oonntry.  It  waa 
in  Thoringia  that  St  Elizabeth,  the  Thoringian  landgravine,  whose 
memory  lived  in  popular  legends  till  Lather's  times,  and  who  was  a 
bvorite  saint  with  him,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  people,  a  spirit  of  deep  uncerity  united  with  chiMish  sim- 
pUcity  and  snpentition.    The  Thnringiaii*  are  prorerbidly  an  hon- 
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est  Kod  Bimple-beftrtei]  people.  Luther's  motLer  appekra  to  hare 
been  of  tbis  character ;  possessing,  perhaps,  more  oarDestQesa  in 
matters  of  religion,  than  others^  llis  father  was  also  a  genuine 
Thniingian  of  the  better  sort. 

Esther  because  Luther-sympatliiEed  more  reiidilj  with  the  vann 
and  credulous  piety  of  the  mother  than  with  the  more  sober  and 
discriminfLtiDg  piety  of  the  father,  or  because  be  was,  in  earlj  life, 
more  under  the  influence  of  the  former  and  of  priests  and  monks 
who  strengthened  her  influence,  be  eagerly  imbibed  the  popular 
religions  sentimenla  of  hia  neighborhood.  At  Mansfcid,  in  partio- 
nlar,  the  religious  views  here  described  prevailed.  As  )at«as  ]607, 
one  of  the  counts  of  Uansfeld  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
Two  conntessea  of  the  same  family  were  iu  the  nunnery  at  Eisle- 
ben  during  nearly  all  the  period  that  Lather  remained  at  home  with 
his  parents.  The  cloister  of  Mansfeld,  abont  two  miles  east  of  the 
town,  was  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  several  miracles  wronglit  by 
St.  Elizabeth,  with  all  of  whkh  Lather  was  necessarily  very  familiar 
in  his  boyhood. 

The  account  of  the  Papal  church  in  Thuringia,  given  by  Myco~ 
nius,  who  was  preacher  at  Gotba,  perfectly  agrees  with  what  has 
here  been  said  on  other  authorities,  as  do  also  the  many  incidental 
notices  of  it  by  Luther  in  his  writings.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  we  have  before  as  a  true  description  of  tlie  religious 
influence  under  which  Luther  spent  his  childhood.  We  also  know 
that  his  susceptible  miod  yielded  itself  like  wax  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions which  his  mother  and  his  religious  teachers  attempted  to 
make.  The  unsuspecting  and  con6diug  simplicity  of  his  character 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  if  we  would  rightly  interpret 
his  actions  and  undersland  his  history. 

Of  a  part  of  his  religious  cdncation,  he  afterwards  speaks  witli 
approbation ;  but  of  the  rest,  far  otherwise.  These  are  liis  words: 
'  In  the  bouse  or  church  of  the  pope  was  I  baptized ;  and  there  did 
I  learn  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  ...  I  will  hold  my  father's 
bouse  in  great  honor,  and  &II  prostrate  before  it,  if  it  will  bnt  leave 
me  my  Christ  and  my  conscience  witbont  a  harden.*  '  I  can  not 
set  forth  in  a  better  or  simpler  way  what  one  should  beliere,  do, 
leave  undone,  or  know  in  religion,  than  bath  been  done  from  the 
beginniag  in  these  three  pieces,  to  wit,  the  ten  commandments,  the 
creed,  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  .  .  ,  But  these  ought  not  to  be 
taught  at  they  tetrt  in  timt  patt,  by  making  thera  stick  only  in  the 
memory.' 

When  Luther  was  a  boy,  the  common  belief  in  witches  was  at 
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iU  height.  Of  the  tctt  celiibntod  woit  entiUed  'The  Maul  for 
Wileheit'  (MiIUum  MaUfieorvm),  teiichiDg  priests  and  magistratea 
what  mica  to  observe  in  their  proceetllnga  agiunat  witcLea,  and  cir- 
coUted  with  both  the  papal  and  imperial  aaoction,  three  editions 
vere  printed  while  Lather  was  a  boy,  and  was  in  his  father's  honee 
at  Uansfeld.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  witch  that  tired  near  by,  and 
nsed  to  tmuble  his  mother  very  mnch ;  another,  of  an  attempt  of 
the  devil,  in  bnnuui  form,  to  separate  husband  and  wife ;  and  another 
stiU,  of  an  instance  where  the  devil  actually  entered  the  pulpit  and 
preached  for  a  minister.  Some  of  these  stories  ha  seems  to  believe, 
others  he  ridicules.  *  I  myself,'  he  observes,  '  have  seen  monks, 
shameless  and  wicked  fellows,  who  feigned  to  cast  oat  the  devil, 
and  then  to  sport  with  him  aa  with  a  child.  "Who  can  recount  all 
their  critfty  tricks  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  of  the  Viigin  Mary, 
of  the  holy  cross,  of  St.  Gyriac  T 

Though  Luther  afieTwards  became  much  more  enlightened  on 
these  sulgects,  still  the  superstitions  in  which  ho  was  edncated  in 
his  childhood  clung  to  him  to  the  last  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the 
story  of  Itis  inkstand  thrown  at  the  devil  in  his  cell  in  ErfurL 
Hiongh  it  may  be  an  apocryphal  story,  it  still  is  a  true  illustration 
of  the  character  of  Lnther.  We  find  him  afterward  holding  such 
langn^e  aa  the  following:  'The  devil  is  all  about  ns,  though  he 
often  putteth  on  a  mask.  I  myself  have  seen  that  be  sometimes 
appcarelh  as  if  he  were  a  swine,  and  sometimes  as  a  burning  wisp 
of  straw.'  '  The  devit  often  begiiileth  the  oatward  senses,  so  that 
men  think  something  takeUi  place  before  them  which  doth  not, . . . 
as  was  the  case  in  Hesse  with  the  child  that,  when  it  was  not  dead, 
the  devil  so  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  people  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  dead.     Tlie  duvil  held  the  child's  breath,  aa  he  hath  power  to  do.* 

lliat  Lather  in  his  boyhood,  was  thoroughly  initiated  into  the 
tastes,  msuners  and  habits  of  the  miners,  is  certain.  This  might 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  miner's  son  and  living  at 
Mansfeld;  but  we  have  statements  in  respect  to  his  matnrer  life 
which  can  be  explained  on  no  other  supposition.  Be  always  treat- 
ed miners  with  particnlar  attention.  He  was  familiar  with  all  their 
habits  and  even  their  amusements;  he  knew  their  songs  and  their 
pli^s,  and  could,  through  life,  entertain  them  as  few  others  could. 
Mathcsiiis,  in  one  of  his  discourses  on  Luther's  life,  says : 

'  To-day  let  us  hear  about  Luther's  love  snd  sOfectioD  Pir  mfDing  and  to 
minen'  Th«  pouacil  of  Wilteoberg  bad  a  (ealJTal  which  lasted  several  dajs. 
Lather  was  invited  to  atteni  But  aa  he  had  been  the  means  of  doing  awsj 
■eversl  Giilhol[c  festivals  on  aoconnt  o(  tlie  exceaves  committed  at  them,  be 
Uxragtt  It  impnident  to  attend,  and  thererore  declined  the  invitation.  The 
yoong  people,  accordii^  to  anctent  cnston,  ireni  atmot  llie  atreeia  in  maslc% 
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dod  aoufclit  admtttance  to  the  honseB  oT  the  ciUMtM  'Jtt  one  time^'  cotitioues 
Uatheeiua  'BOme  or  them  came  to  Lutlier'e  liouae  or  cloiHer.    But,  to  sToid 

offense  and  Kindai,  he  did  not  adtiiii  tlieni  into  his  house,  Albeit,  at  len^h, 
■  company,  disguised  as  minere,  came  along,  witii  tlieir  mining  liHinmera,  alid  a 
clieea-board  Tur  [lieir  HmUsemeDt.  '  Let  tliem  come  in,'  said  Lullier,  '  the;  are 
my  countrynien.  and  the  Tellow- work  men  of  my  faliier.  Knee  liiey  pass  wiiole 
weel(9  under  ({round  in  a  damp  atmoxplierc  end  amid  'lmpur«  ei  I  mint  ions,  wa 
niUAt  sllciiik-  tbeui  pniper  recreMtion.'  Tliey  camc^  placed  their  cliew-buard  up- 
on his  table,  and  lie  joined  Ihero.  '  Now,  miners,"  said  be,  '  wlioeoLver  will  go 
into  this  or  otiier  derp  ahatU  and  come  out  unharmed,  or  not  c)o-<e  up  ibe  pnx- 
8aga  wiib  reAise,  muu,  aa  the  saying  is,  not  have  his  eyes  in  his  pocket'  Luther 
easily  won  the  game;  and  tiiey  all  reaislDed,  and,  under  due  ri'straiiit.  indulged 
in  merriment,  singing  and  frolicking,  as  our  doctor  waa  inclined  to  be  aportiTe 
at  proper  Cinwa,  and  was  oot  displeased  when  he  saw  the  youag  playlul  and 
merry,  if  it  was  but  wttii  proprely  and  mudursLioii,' 

Lutlicr  nas  the  eon  of  a  peasant,  tliat  is,  of  a  poor  miner  wlio 
spriiDg  from  the  peasantry.  How  did  this  circumstance  aOect  IiU 
character!  It  had  more  effect  upon  his  language,  habits  and  asso- 
ciAtioiis  than  upon  hU  sentiments  and  subsequent  standing  in  soci- 
etf.  For  as  Ids  father  became  a  burgher  and  magistrate,  and  as  lie 
himself  nas  a  man  of  education,  be  came  to  regard  society  from  a 
bighcr  point  of  view.  But  born  and  bred  as  ho  was,  he  was  never 
adapted  to  court-life.  He  always  appeared  uneasy  when  sjieaking 
or  writing  to  princes  or  nobles,  not  out  of  fear,  but  from  a  coo- 
;  he  was  not  familiar  with  tbe  modes  of  intercourse 


and  of  addreaa  customary  among  them.  His  langusge,  though  an- 
commonly  rich  and  varied,  and  sparkling  with  sense  and  wit,  waa 
often  homely.  His  illustrations  were  oflen  drawn  from  common 
and  low  life.  A  vein  of  slight  vulgarity,  as  well  as  drollery,  per- 
vades all  his  writings.  His  pungent  wit,  his  creative  genius,  and 
his  sterling  sense  follow  him  everywhere.  He  waa  the  man  of  the 
people,  knowing  all  their  thoughts  and  fei^Iings,  and  employing  all 
their  words  and  expressions  in  hia  magniBccat,  but  still  rude  elo- 

But  from  tbe  flower  of  bis  youth,  throngh  life,  Luther  was  asso- 
ciated with  burghers  and  attached  to  them,  the  middling  class, 
between  the  nohlcs  and  tbe  peasants,  the  mercantile,  enterprising, 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  tbe  larger  towns  and  cities.  To  this  class 
be  was  introduced,  partly  by  his  father's  later  connections  and 
partly  by  bis  own  cultivated  practical  sense  and  his  hearty  dcvoted- 
ncss  to  tlie  good  of  all  the  people.  He  waa  never  fond  of  prinijea 
and  nobles;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sottish,  blind,  and  dis- 
orderly peasantry.  In  all  his  writings,  he  treats  both  classes,  a  few 
individuals  excepted,  somewhat  roughly.  He  did  not  depend  on 
either  fur  carrying  forward  the  Reformation,  but  addressed  himself 
more  immediately  to  the  magistrates  and  free  denizens.  Ee  wished 
neiliier  the  anthority  of  Icin^  nor  tbe  violence  of  peoHDlB  to  be 
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bnogbt  to  his  aid,  bat  preferred  that  theio,  no  leia  tliui  the  Hud- 
dling claflBCa,  sboald  be  contrulled  by  iotelligenoe  and  tiitue.  He 
nnifijnnly  cbecked  the  two  former,  while  he  directed,  ■timulftted 
and  aapported  the  latter. 

His  poeitioD  as  a  man  of  edocation,  alwaje  practical,  led  to  the 
eaioe  reanlt.  Learaii^  with  him  was  not,  aa  with  bo  man;  others, 
ft  matter  of  profBssion,  but  a  wurce  of  praetical  wisdum.  He  en- 
eonnged  and  sympathised  with  men  of  chwaical  learning  only  so 
br  as  they  aided  in  explaining  the  Scriptares  and  in  enlightening 
the  people.  He  wrote  more  uid  better  in  the  langaage  of  the 
people  than  in  the  language  of  the  learned.  This  circnmstanca 
strengthened  his  alliance  with  intelligent,  active  and  patriotic  men. 
Thns,  when  he  came  to  act  the  part  of  a  reformer,  he  occupied  the 
central  groand  of  society,  the  point  where  extremes  meet  and  Oppo- 
ute  influences  nentralize  each  other, 

With  this  agreed  his  geographical  position.  Thnriogia  is  the 
most  German  of  all  the  German  districts.  It  belonged  to  no  sec- 
tion, bat  was  the  middle  portion,  often  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  neither  the  scholastic  south,  nor  the 
barbarons  north,  bat  the  enlightened,  sober,  fnvctical  district  of 
£rfart,  and  yet  the  cbivalrons  vicioity  of  the  Wartbarg,  renowned 
in  arms  sod  in  song.  In  language,  too,  it  was  near  tho  northern 
verge  of  the  high  German,  and  consequently  not  iar  soath  of  the  line 
beyond  which  the  low  GermaQ  was  spoken.  Had  Luther  lived 
either  north  or  south  of  Thnringia  and  Saxony,  be  conld  not  have 
molded  the  national  langnage  as  be  has  done  ;  nor  have  Tound  thn 
wide-spread  sympathy  which  he  did  find ;  nor  have  acted  from  the 
heart  of  tlio  nation  ont  to  all  its  extremities. 

Lather  had  now  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  when  the  ordinary 
or  trivial  school  of  Uanafeld  no  longer  met  bis  wants.  Hard  aa 
bis  life  had  thns  fitr  been,  a  harder  lot  awaited  him.  Ho  was  to 
■  leave  the  paternal  roof,  and  go  forth,  young  and  inexperienced,  to 
try  his  fortune  among  gtrangera.  Without  money  and  without 
friends,  he  was  to  commit  himself  tp  the  charities  of  moadlcant 
monks  and  of  the  people  of  a  great  eccleriostical  mctropolia.  He 
did  not,  however,  take  hii  departure  entirely  alone.  He  was  sent 
in  company,  or,,  as  Mathesius  intimates,  under  the  care  of  Joba 
Beineck,  a  fellow-student  of  more  experience,  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able citizen  of  Mansfeld.  This  friendship,  formed  at  the  school, 
lasted  throngh  life;  and  it.waa.this  sanie  person  who  accompanied 
Luther  in  his  jouraey  to  the  diet  of  Wonns.  Luther  in  his  corres- 
pondence calls  him  '  one  of  his  best  friends,'  and  the  letter  of  Me- 
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IsDcthoD  to  him  and  to  his  distin^iBhed  son,  edacated  at  Witt«n- 
berg,  breathe  the  wannest  frieodebip.  TirtuoDi  and  choice  friend- 
ahips  formed  in  earl;  life  are  o^n  of  far  greater  importance  than 
ihe  young  are  apt  to  anppose. 

Melancthon  laya,  the  '  Latin  achooh  of  Saxony  were  then  in  good 
repute,'  and  Matfaeaiua  aaya,  '  the  school  at  Magdeburg  was  more 
celebrated  than  maay  others.'  Not  far  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city 
was  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Life  in  Comtnoa.  Near  this 
vas  the  celebrated  cathedral  school,  and  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  town,  the  school  of  the  Franciscan  monlts.  It  was  to  the  Fran- 
ciscaQ  school  that  Luther  and  his  friend  are  said  to  have  resorted. 
As  this  is  the  only  monastic  school  which  he  attended  in  hi»  boy- 
hood, we  mast  suppose  that  he  hod  this  particularly  in  mind  when 
he  afterward  wrote  on  the  subject.  In  1497,  then,  two  boys,  the  one 
qnite  young  and  indigent,  the  other  older  and  in  better  circumstances, 
left  their  home  in  a  romantic  town  on  the  border  of  the  Hartz  Moan- 
tains,  and  journeyed  on  foot,  north,  about  fifty  miles,  through  a  rich 
and  level  coantry  to  the  large  and  fortified  city  of  Magdeburg,  then 
under  the  civil  rule  of  the  archbishop  and  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  direct  road  would  lead  them  to  the  west  of  Ilettstedt  (the  last 
considerable  town  in  the  county  of  Mansfcld),  to  Ascbersleben,  at 
which  point  the  mountains  and  forests  begin  to  disappear,  to  ^eln, 
beyond  the  territory  of  Halberstadt,  and  within  that  of  Magdeburg, 
and  tlience  to  the  place  of  their  destination.  The  mode  of  travel 
was  probably  not  very  difierent  from  that  described  by  Platter 
above. 

The  Franciscans  wore  a  gray  robe  with  black  scapularies,  and 
were  especially  employed  in  attending  on  the  sick,  and  in' the  burial 
of  the  dead.  The  boy,  in  whose  heart  was  a  sealed  foantain  of 
fervent  and  joyoas  passion,  found  nothing  nnder  his  new  masters 
and  in  his  new  mode  of  life  to  satisfy  his  internal  wants.  The  few 
incidents  which  he  records,  from  his  recollections  of  this  period,  are 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  order,  and-  indeed  of  the  church  at 
large.  '  I  have  seen,'  says  ha,  '  with  these  eyes,  in  my  fourteenth 
year,  when  I  was  at  school  in  Magdeburg,  a  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
brother  of  Adolphus,  Bishop  of  Mernebiirg,  going  about  the  streets 
in  a  cowl,  begging  bread  with  a  sack  upon  his  alioulders,  like  a 
beast  of  burden,  insomnch  that  he  stooped  to  the  ground.  .  .  He 
had  fasted  and  watched  and  mortified  his  flesh  till  he  appeared  like  to 
an  image  of  death,  with  only  skin  and  bones,  and  died  soon  after.' 

He  speaks  of  a  painting,  symbolical  of  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  th«  ofaurch,  seen  by  hiin  about  this  time,  and  leaving  a  deep 
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impreMion  npon  his  mind.  '  A  great  ahip  wu  punted,  likening  the 
chun:h,  wharein  there  was  no  IsjrinKD,  not  even  a  king  or  prince. 
There  was  none  but  the  pope  with  his  cardinals  and  bisliops  in  the 
prow,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  boTering  over  them ;  the  priests*  and 
monks  with  their  oara  at  the  Mde ;  and  thas  tbej  were  sailing  on 
heavenward.  The  laymen  were  swimming  along  in  the  water 
«roaad  the  ship.  Some  of  thera  were  drowning ;  Boroe  were  draw- 
ing themselves  Dp  to  the  ship  by  meant  of  ropes,  which  the  monks, 
moved  by  pity,  and  making  over  their  own  good  works,  did  cast 
oot  to  tliein,  to  keep  them  from  drowning,  and  to  enable  them  to 
cleave  to  the  vessel,  anil  go  with  the  others  to  heaven.  There  was 
BO  pope,  nor  cardinal,  nor  .bishop,  nor  priest,  nor  monk  in  the  water, 
bat  laymen  only.  This  painting  was  an  index  and  summary  of 
their  doctrine.  ...  I  was  once  <Mie  of  them,  and  helped  teach 
sRch  things,  believing  them  and  knowing  no  better.' 

We  know  bat  little  of  this  Franciscan  school,  and  of  Luther's 
residence  there,  except  that  in  the  mode  of  instruction  there  was 
no  material  improvement  upon  that  winch  he  had  received  at  Mans- 
feld.  So  great  were  the  privations  and  sufferings  of  young  Luther 
at  Magdebui^,  that  it  was  decided  by  his  father  that  he  should 
remove  to. Eisenach,  whore  liis  maternal  grandparents  and  other 
relatives  resided,  and  where  also  there  was  a  good  Latin  school.  It 
was  hoped  that  he  woukt  here  be  so  &r  provided  for  as  to  be 
relieved  from  pressing  want.  Bat  parents,  who  themselves  were 
&miliar  with  hardships,  would  expect  that  their  son  should  be  ex- 
posed to  them  also. 

We  can  easily  imagine  with  what  different  feelings  the  boy  per- 
formed  the  journey  home,  from  tlioee  with  which  he  passed  over 
the  tame  ground  when  he  fir^t  went  abroad  into  the  wide  world. 
After  indulging  in  the  exquisite  pleasures  of  home  as  they  are  felt 
by  a  Itoy  on  returning  from  his  first  absence — for  Mansfeld  waa 
directly  on  the  way  to  Eisenach— he  must  have  gone  forth  with 
moderated  and  yet  pleasing  expectations.  Moderated,  because  he 
had  taken  one  sad  lesson  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world ;  and 
pleasing,  because  he  was  abont  to  go,  not  among  utter  strangeta, 
bnt  among  the  kindred  of  his  mother.  What  strange  emoUona 
would  have  filled  the  breast  of  the  boy,  had  he  then  had  a  prophetio 
vision  of  the  tragic  events  that  should  take  place  a  qnarter  of  a 
century  alter,  in  the  places  through  which  he  whs  now  to  passl 
About  twenty  miles  on  his  way  from  Mansfeld,  he  might  see  AIl- 
stedt,  where  Mnncer  was  to  become  the  leader  in  the  bloody  Peas^ 
ants'  War.    To  the  west  ia  aeoD  the  river  Helme,  on  whose  beautiful 
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binks  U  gitaated  the  Golden  Meadow  (Guldene  Ape),  extending 
more  tlian  tliiity  miles  to  tbe  neigliborhood  of  NordluiuBcn.* 

At  a  distance  of  ^>ODt  sixteen  niiica  from  Allstedt  is  Franken- 
bau«en,  wbore  tbe  decisire  battle  was  fought,  Uay  S,  1S25,  and 
Uuncer  and  bis  party  conipleteljr  routed.  Still  fartlier  on,  toward 
Eisenacb,  lies  Mahlbansen,  which  waa  the  beadqnarters  of  Mancpr'a 
army.  Eiseoacb  lies  about  twenty  milei  sontb  of  MttblliBaseo. 
Between  these  two  pUccs  is  one  of  tbe  largest  of  tbe  five  ranges  of 
hills,  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in  talcing  this  route.  Just 
before  reacbing  Eisenach  we  cross  the  most  sontberly  range.  As 
one  enters  tbe  town  from  tbe  north,  be  looks  down  upon  it,  and 
sees  it  lying  before  bim  in  a  valley,  nnder  tbe  castle  of  Wartburg 
toweriog  on  tbe  right. 

Next  to  Wittenberg  and  Erfnrt,  this  is  the  place  richest  in  liietop- 
ical  recollcctiuns  in  respect  to  Lnther.  Here  he  found  the  end  of 
bis  sorrows  arising  from  poverty.  Ilere  be  first  found  sympatbicing 
and  skillful  tcHchers,  under  whose  influence  he  acquired  a  love  of 
leuning.  Here  bis  musical  talent,  bis  taste  and  imagination  were 
first  developed,  throwing  their  cheerful  serenity  over  his  sorrowful 
and  beclouded  mind.  Here,  too,  be  snbaeqaently  lived  in  his  Pat- 
mos,  or  desert,  as  be  playfully  termed  tbe  Castle  of  Wartburg,  in  the 
diaracter  of  Squire  George,  and  passed  his  time  soroelimes  in  the 
chase  on  the  monntaina,  but  mostly  in  traailating  the  New  Testament. 

There  were  in  Euenacb  at  tliis  time  three  cbnrcbes,  to  which 
were  attached  as  many  parochial  schools.  Only  one  of  tbese,  how- 
ever, was  a  LalJn  school ;  and  that  was  at  tbe  cbnrch  of  8t  George, 
a  little  east  of  tbe  center  of  tbe  town.  Tbe  name  of  the  head 
master  was  Trebowaa,  tfae  first  skillfiil  teacher  nnder  whose  care 
Lather  came,  and  to  whom  he  felt  a  personal  attachment.     Thongb 

*  Thii  tmtt  OF  tavhmntai  Und  flxtBiHb  ncaT^jr  liM  whola  dliuncd  Trum  NHumbari  la  Noldhail- 
•B.    M«iiilab«i.MtWUiMnit,aWalt«iul_«ill>(if  AIM<dl,m  tkahmiunaMtaiitor 

•d  ■  nuancrr-    H>n.  pfobiblr,  Heair  Ihi  Fovlir  wu  buijlnf  hiamV  oith  hii  ttiom  kIhk  K 


li  la  b*  MH  Uia  r*)H*  nf  IMdHntH,  ud 

tha  HtliDt,  wM  of  AfW^i,  ■■  HU  In  WiUfeuiH,  wtw*  Qua  tta  «nM  haiK  ■  |wh«  %mi 

tin*.  A  liult  rnrllw  on.  bgfond  THMi,  ■MlHr  nftl  mtdBca,  to  da  kft  ef  Uw  Goldn 
HMduw,  liw  KyrtMrn—  wiUi  Fmtmie\  b>«r.  Thmt  u*  Bur  ^Mh  iHpM)>t  Pndiiio 
BiibinH  ind  thii  euil*.  |[  ni  h«  Ilul  Hmrt  iIh  8>ilh  inJ  Hni;  Um  [Am  bMow  nceo- 
cOai  u  nch  o()«r.  and  glHcbd  foi  ■  linw  Ow  Aula  betwHn  BaiMmi  GhiUniw.  W«l  at  lliit 
li  (b*  pHk  of  EsUiMbiq,  iitth  *>Mb«  tome,  wkoM  hfaXar  IBB  kiA  •■  P^  tlBB- 
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lie  <lid  not  belong  to  the  new  Khool  of  cUwicsI  Kholmra  trained  in 
Italy,  Ilia  L«tin  ww  mndi  porer  thsn  that  of  the  monks  and  prieaU 
gCBenlly.  His  personal  character,  too,  though  perhaps  a  little 
eccentric,  was  such  u  to  win  the  love  of  his  pupils.  In  comiig 
betufe  them,  be  aaed  to  lake  off  bis  bat  and  bow  to  thera,  wd 
eomplained  that  bis  aaustanta  were  disinclined  to  do  likewise.  He 
said,  with  truth,  and  with  a  sense  of  raaponsibiUtj  which  showed 
that  be  anderstood  the  true  dignity  of  hia  office, '  arnong  these 
boys  are  biirp>iiiasten,  chaooollors,  doctora,  and  luagiHtratcs.' 
Hioi^  be  is  called  a  poet,  that  is  a  writer  of  I^tin  verses,  we 
must  rMaember  that  this  was  a  trivial  school,  and  that  but  little 
more  than  hatia  bynins  and  prayers  were  read ;  and  tbai  it  cicelled 
other  schools  only  by  havieg  a  better  method,  by  employing  in 
ecHirenation  a  purer  lAtin,  and  by  baring  eiercises  in  Latin  verse. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Luther  studied  Greek  here,  or  even 
such  l^n  authors  as  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Livy.  He  commenced  the 
study  o(  the  latter  in  Erfurt,  and  the  former  at  a  much  later  period 
in  Wittenberg;  as  probssor.  The  following  is  Uelanethon's  account 
of  Lnthw's  studies  at  Etsenai-b:  'After  leavii^  Magdeburg,  he 
attended  in  the  school  at-£isenach  lonr  yean  on  the  instructions 
of  a  teacher  who  tangfat  him  grammar  (Latin)  better  than  it  was 
elsewhere  taught  For  I  remember  bow  Luther  commeudod  his 
talents.  He  was  sent  thither  because  his  mother  was  descended 
from  an  honorable  and  ancient  family  4^  that  town.  Here  he 
became  master  of  gnamar;  and  because  of  bis  superior  under- 
standing and  natunl  aptitude  (or  eloquence,  he  made  more  pro- 
tciency,  and  easily  excelled  his  fellow.paptla,  both  in  his  powers  at 
speech  and  ia  writing  prose  and  rerse.'  Here  is  the  first  iiitimstioa 
we  have  of  the  manifaeUtion  of  those  remariiable  powers  wluch 
distiDgnisbed  him  in  after  life.  His  teacher  undoubtedly  knew  how 
to  draw  out  of  bim  what  bad  hitherto  been  sufiered  to  lie  dormant, 
Lutber,  who  had  been  drivea  firam  Uagdebu^  by  porerty, 
•emoTed  to  Eisenach  in  hopes  of  sympathy  and  supp<Ht  Irom  his 
relatives  in  that  plaee.  In  this  his  b<^es  were  disappointed.  He 
was  still  compelled  to  beg  his  bread,  singii^  in  a  choir  from  door  to 
door.  H  is  suArings  appear  to  have  been  even  greater  here  than  in 
U^deburg,  No  dtwbt,  the  early  indigence  of  Luther,  and  the 
fsct  of  his  feelii^  that  he  was  tfarowo  back  upon  his  own  resources, 
contributed  la  the  strength  of  his  character.  He  probably  bad  bia 
own  ease  in  view  when  he  said, '  ^e  yonng  ahould  learn  e^>eciaUy 
to  endure  anffering  and  want ;  tor  such  sn&ri^  doth  them  no  harm. 
It  dcrth  more  harm  for  one  to  prosper  vithout  tml  than  it  doth  to 
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endure  aofitiring.'  'It  ia  God's  way,  of  beg^nrs  to  malce  men  of 
power,  just  as  be  made  the  woi^d  out  of  nothing.  Look  upon  tiie 
conrta  of  kings  and  princes,  upon  cities  nnd  parishes.  Yun  will 
there  find  jurists,  doctors,  cooosellors,  secreUriei  and  preacliers, 
who  were  comiuoaly  poor,  and  always  such  as  have  been  students, 
and  have  risen  and  flown  so  high  through  the  quill,  that  they  are 
become  lords.'  'I  bare  been  &  beggar  of  crumbs,  nnd  have  taken 
my  bread  at  the  door,  especially  at  Eisenach,  my  favorite  town,  • 
although  afterwards  my  dear  father  with  all  love  and  fidelity  sus- 
tained me  at  school  in  Erfurt,  and  by  his  sweat  and  hntd  labor 
helped  me  to  that  whereunto  I  have  attained.  Nevertheless  I  have 
been  a  beggar  of  bread,  and  have  prospered  so  far  forth  with  the 
pen,  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  art  for  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Nay,  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  all  the  wealth 
of  the  worid  many  times  o«er.  And  yet  I  shonld  not  have  attained 
thereunto,  had  I  not  gone  to  school,  and  given  myself  to  the  busi- 
ness of  writing.  Therefore  donbt  not  to  pat  your  boy  to  study; 
and  if  he  must  needs  beg  his  bread,  yon  nevertheless  give  nnto 
God  a  noble  piece  of  timber  whereof  he  will  carve  a  great  man. 
Bo  it  must  always  be;  your  son  and  mine,  that  is,  the  children  of 
the  common  people,  most  govern  the  world  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  commonwealth.' 

One  day,  as  he  and  hia  companions  were  passing  through  St. 
Geoige  street,  not  far  from  the  school,  their  carols  were  unheeded, 
and,  St  three  successive  houses,  the  customary  charity  was  withheld. 
"With  heavy  hearts  they  passed  on  to  Conrad  Cotts's  house,  where 
they  often  received  tokens  of  friendly  r^ard.  Madam  Gotta  had 
conceived  an  affection  for  young  Luther,  from  the  musical  talents 
which  he  had  displayed,  and  from  the  earnestness  of  his  devotions 
at  church.  She  invited  him  in,  gave  to  bim  Itbemlly,  and  after- 
wards received  him  into  her  honse.  Thongh  probably  not  a  rela- 
tive of  his,  as  some  writers  wonld  have  as  believe, — he  constantly 
called  her  his  bost«ss,— she  treated  him  as  a  son,  and  gave  him 
support  till  he  went  to  the  university.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
though  Madam  Ursula  Cotio  herself  died  in  1511,  Luther,  after 
arriving  at  an  eminence  hardly  second  to  that  of  any  man  of  the 
age,  remembered  the  debt  of  gratitode,  and  in  the  years  1541  and 
1542,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death,  received  Henry  Gotta,  Ursa- 
la's  son,  into  his  house  in  turn,  and  this  act  of  kindness  towarda 
him  as  a  student  at  Wittenberg  is  mentioned  in  Gotta's  epitaph  at 
Eisenach,  where  he  died  as  burgomaster. 

The  influence  of  this  connection  upon  Lather's  mind  conld  hardly 
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1>e  otherwise  than  &vonb)e.  Both  hu  heart  and  his  intellect  were 
leodcrcd  dark  and  gloomy  by  the  eic!usirely  moniutic  character  of 
his  traioing.  The  path  of  his  life  thus  far  had  been  cheerless. 
Erea  the  music  which  he  loved,  and  in  which  he  indulged,  was 
mostly  pensive.  Domestic  life  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as 
impure  and  sinfal;  and  to  the  pleasures  of  a  cheerful  home  of  his 
own  he  was  forbidden,  by  his  monnstic  superstition, -to  look. 
'When  I  was  a  boy,'  he  afterwards  said,  'I  imagined  I  could  not 
think  of  the  married  state  without  sin.'  In  the  familj'  of  Cotta, 
he  aiC(]aircd  other  and  more  correct  views  of  life.  Hero  he  became 
senuble  to  the  charms  of  refined  society.  .  Not  only  were  the  gen- 
erous afiectiona  strengthened  by  exercise,  but  the  taste  was  cultiva- 
ted in  that  family  circle.  The  perversions  of  the  monastic  morality 
were  somewhat  checked,  though  not  fully  exposed  and  corrected. 
Madam  Cotta  vindicated  the  dignity  and  saocity  of  married  life, 
and  taught  Luther  that  bis  preconceived  notions  on  this  subject 
were  false.  '  My  hostess  at  Eisenach,'  he  remarked, '  said  tmly, 
when  I  wu  there  at  school,  *  There  is  not  on  earth  any  thing  more 
lovely  than  an  afiection  for  females  (conjugal  afiection)  when  it  is 
in  the  fear  of  Ood.' 

It  was  here  that  Luther  learned  to  play  on  the  Ante.  Some  affirm 
thai  he  at  this  time  also  learned  to  compose  music  and  to  touch  the 
lute.  Though  he  speaks  of  his  voice  as  '  slender  and  indistinct,'  he 
bad  in  reality  a  fine  alto  voice,  and  Melancthon  says,  'it  could  be 
heard  at  a  great  distance.' 

Beneficial  as  were  these  gentle  and  bland  influences,  and  winning 
and  inspiring  as  were  the  instructious  of  the  head-master  of  the 
school,  Eisenach  itself  was  a  pnestly  town,  or,  as  the  writers  of  that 
ago  call  it,  '  a  nest  of  priests,'  and  all  the  religious  associations  of 
the  place  were  adapted  to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  convictions 
with  which  Luther  had  grown  up.  There  were  nioe  monasteries 
and  nanneries  in  aod  about  the  town,  and  an  aboodance  of  churches, 
priests  and  chaplains.  There,  too,  lay  the  remains  of  the  landgrave, 
Henry  Raspe,  at  whose  tomb  the  visitors  on  SL  Julian's  day  could 
obtain  two  years'  indulgence.  Here  Sl  Elizabeth,  that  most  benev- 
olent and  religious  of  the  Thnringiao  landgravines,  had  lived  and 
labored  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  and  monuments  of  her  lealons 
but  superstitious  piety  were  everywhere  to  be  seen. 

Early  on  the  ITth  of  July,  in  IfiOl,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
great  century,  oar  student  left  the  place  '  where,'  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, '  ho  bad  learned  and  enjoyed  so  much,'  and  directed  his 
steps  toward  the  celebrated  city  and  university  of  Erfurt,  which 
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towered  high  &bove  all  the  rest  in  inflaence  ia  that  part  of  Oermany. 
Fifteen  miles  distant  was  Gotha,  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  beautiful 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name.  Here  lived  Mutianas,  the 
center  of  the  poetical  club  to  which  many  of  Luther's  subsequent 
Erfurt  friends  (as  Lange,  Spalatin,  Grotna,  and  others)  belonged. 
Hero  Luther  preached  in  1521,  on  his  way  to  the  diet  of  Worms, 
and  his  doctrines  were  received  ;  and  here  Myconius,  the  historian 
of  the  Liitheran  Reformation,  was  afterward  the  principal  Lutheran 
ecelesiastic  Proceeding  as  mnch  larther,  through  a  country  ap- 
pearing, as  one  advances,  more  and  more  like  the  Saxon  plains,  be 
come  to  Erfurt,  formerly  the  great  mart  of  interior  Germany.  This 
city,  though  in  the  very  heart  of  Thuringia,  was  never  subject  to 
the  landgrave.  It  was  once  the  place  of  an  episcopal  see,  and  when 
this  was  transferred  to  Mains,  the  orchbisliop  of  which  was  made 
primate  of  Gonnany,  Erfurt  was  retained  uuder  his  jurisdiction,  and 
regarded  as.tbe  second  capital  of  his  electoral  territory.  The  uni- 
versity of  Erfurt  hod  more  than  a  thousand  students,  and  Luther 
said  that  *  it  was  so  celebrated  a  seat  of  learning  that  others  were 
but  OS  grammar-schools  compared  with  iL'  At  the  time  Luther 
entered  there,  it  had  thirteen  regular  professors,  besides  the  younger 
licentiates,  or  tntora,  and  there  were  several  richly  endowed  eolUgei, 
or  religious  foandations,  where  the  professors  and  students  lived 
together  as  distinct  corporations.  Theology  and  tlie  canonical  or 
ecclesiastical  law  took  the  highest  rank  among  the  studies  pursued^ 
there. '  In  the  two  other  learned  professions,  law  and  medicine,  the 
old  Roman  civilians  and  the  Greek  medical  writers  were  chiefly 
atndied.  In  the  wide  department  of  philosophy,  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
pedia of  the  sciences,  as  contained  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
constituted  the  course  of  instruction.  The  Bible  was  not  studied, 
and  none  of  the  Greek  authors  above  named  were  read  in  the  orig- 
inal. Neither  languages,  except  the  Latin,  nor  biatoiy  were  taught 
after  the  manner  which  afterward  prevailed  in  the  univerHties. 
Every  thing  still  wore  the  garb  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tiicre  were 
DO  experiments  or  observations  in  natural  philosophy,  no  accurate 
criticisiA  in  language  or  history.  Leaming  was  either  a  matter  of 
memory,  or  it  waa  a  sort  of  ^adiatoriol  cierciae  in  the  art  of  dis- 
putation. In  one  of  the  foundations  at  Erfurt,  the  beneficiaries 
were  obligated  to  observe  daily  the  seven  canonical  hours,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  appointed  seasons  of  saying  prayers,  to  read  the  mii- 
erert,  or  supplication  for  the  dead,  and  to  hoar  a  eulogy  on  the 
eliaraoter  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  laws  were  very  oppressive,  from 
Uie  minnteness  of  their  details  and  the  solemn  oatha  by  which  men 
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tioand  thetDMltes  to  obey  them.  This  is  what  Lather  called  'an 
accDned  method.'  '  Eveiy  thing,'  said  he, '  is  ucnred  by  oatbs  and 
TOWS,  and  the  wretched  yontb  are  crnelty  and  witboat  necessity 
entangled  as  in  a  net' 

The  aniveraity  lire  of  Lather  at  Erfart  forms  a  etriling  contnut 
with  hia  abject  and  siiHbring  condition  while  begging  his  bread  at 
the  doors  of  the  charitable,  and  also  with  his  monaBtic  life  immedi- 
ately atier  leasing  tbe  university.  He  now  chensbed,  thongh  with 
great  moderation,  that  more  cheering  rtew  of  human  life  with  which 
he  bad  been  made  familiar  iu  the  boaae  of  Madam  Cotta.  He  was 
furthermore  stimalsted  by  a  nataral  love  of  acquisition  in  useful 
knowledge,  now  for  the  first  time  awakened  into  fall  activity.  The 
study  of  classical  literature,  which  bad  been  revived  in  Italy  and 
Prance,  was  beginning  to  be  cnltivated  with  enthusiasm  in  Germany. 
Of  the  young  men  who  prosecuted  these  studies  with  zeal,  tbcre 
was  a  brilliant  circle  then  at  Erfurt  Withost  formally  uniting 
himself  with  this  clasucal  and  poetical  club,  he  took  np  the  study 
of  tbe  best  LaUn  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  with  an  earnestness 
Uiat  folly  equaled  theirs,  and  imprinted  indelibly  upon  his  memory 
those  passages  which  were  most  striking,  whether  for  the  sentiment 
or  tbe  expression. 

Paring  the  first  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Erfurt,  (from  1501 
to  1503),  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in  tbe  atndy  of  Roraao  literature 
and  of  philosophy,  at  the  end  of  which  period  be  took  his  first 
degree.  The  year  in  which  he  received  this  honor  is  supposed  also 
to  be  the  one  in  which  the  following  occurrence  took  place.  Barty 
in  the  spring,  he  set  out  in  company  with  a  friend,  equipped  aa 
nsual  with  a  sword,  to  visit  bis  parents,  \nthin  an  hour  after 
leaving  Erfurt,  be,  by  aonie  accident,  ran  bis  sword  into  his  fool  and 
opened  a  m^n  artery.  A  physician  was  called  ftom  the  city,  who 
sncceeded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  closing  up  tbe  wonnd.  An 
iinnsuat  swelling  arising  from  tbe  forced  stoppage  of  the  blood,  and 
a  mptnre  taking  place  doring  the  following  night,  Lather  feared  the 
accident  wonid  prove  fatal,  and,  in  immediate  prospect  of  death, 
commended  himself  to  tbe  Virgin  Uary.  'Had  I  then  died,' be 
aflerwarxl  siud,  '  I  should  have  died  in  tbe  fcith  of  the  Virgin.' 

It  was  during  the  same  year  Uiat  Lnther  bad  bis  second  severe 
illness.  Hia  first  was  while  be  was  at  Magdebnrg.  In  bis  extrem- 
ity, and  while  despairing  of  life,  he  was  visited  by  an  aged  priest, 
who  spoke  those  memorable  words  which  were  afterward  regarded 
by  some  as  prophetic :  '  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brother ;  yon  will 
not  die  at  this  time.    CTod  will  yet  make  a  great  man  of  yon  who 
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Bhall  comfort  many  ntbera.  Whom  Qod  lovetb  and  purposeth  to 
loake  a  blessing,  upon  him  bq  early  layctb  tbe  cros&,  aod  in  tbat 
echool  tbose  who  patiently  endure,  learn  mach.' 

or  two  of  Luther's  principal  teachers,  Usingen  and  Jodocns  of 
EiBenach,  and  of  the  subject  matter  and  manner  of  tbeir  teaching, 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  mora  tbim  is  common  id  such  cases. 
Tbe  works  which  they  published  between  1501  and  1514,  contain- 
ing undoubtedly  ^be  substance  of  tbe  very  lectures  which  Lutber 
heard,  suggest  to  (he  curious  reader  interesting  trains  of  thought. 
A  comparison  of  their  teachings  iu  the  physical  sciences  with  what 
Luther,  long  after,  iuterwove  in  his  commcntiiry  on  the  beginning 
of  Genesis,  proies  not  only  that  these  books  are  but  little  more 
than  tbe  printed  lectures  of  their  authors,  but  also  that  Luther 
liuthfiilly  stored  those  instructions  away  in  his  capacious  and  reten- 
tive memory  for  future  use. 

It  was  in  1606,  two  years  after  taking  bis  first  degree,  tbat  be 
was  made  master  of  arts,  which  entitled  him  to  teach  in  tbe  univer- 
sity. He  actually  entered  upon  the  dnUes  of  this  office,  and  taught 
tbe  phyucs  aud  \o^e  of  Aristotle. 

We  leani  from  Mathesius,  what  we  might,  indeed,  infer  from 
Lather's  anbsequent  character,  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  buoy- 
ant and  cheerful  feelings;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  begaa 
every  day  with  prayer,  and  went  daily  to  church  service.  Further- 
more, 'he  neglected  no  university  exercise,  was  wont  to  propound 
questions  to  his  teachers,  did  often  review  his  studies  with  bis  fel- 
low students,  and  whenever  there  were  no  appointed  eiercisea,  he 
was  in  the  library.' 

In  160S,  Alexuis,  a  friend  of  Luther  in  the  university,  was  aasaa- 
unated.  Soon  after,  about  the  first  of  July,  as  Luther  was  walking 
in  a  retired  road  between  Erfurt  and  Stotterheim,  probably  on  his 
way  home  to  escape  the  epidemic  then  prevailing  at  Erfurt,  be  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and  the  lightning  struck  with 
terrific  force  near  his  feet.  lie  was  stunned,  and  exclaimed  in  bis 
terror,  'Help,  beloved  St.  Anne,  aud  I  will  straightway  become  a 
monk.' 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  occurrences,  there  was  an  epidemic 
raging  in  tbe  university,  many  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  had  fled, 
and  it  was  very  natural  tbat  Luther's  mind  should  be  In  a  very 
gloomy  state.     St.  Anne  was  the  reigning  sunt  in  Saxony  at  this 

*  Sneh  b  tbg  Thw  In  which  tbi  iHtimmf  at  Lnthtt,  MglinEtlun,  Hciboini,  and  Mhfir  arlj 
wtlntBB  bbcMwiUd.    TbanptHoUtloaBf  l«urwtil«ilbit  Aluiu  wu  kilM  bf  liihtslv 
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time,  having  recently  become  aa  object  of  religions  regard,  to  wlioae 
honor  the  Saxon  tonn  Anneberg  was  built,  and  who,  for  a  time, 
was  the  sncccasful  rivat  even  of  the  Vii^a  Marf .  llence,  the  inro- 
cation  of  this  saint  by  Luther. 

When  in  1502,  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  founded  the  nni- 
versity  of  Wittenberg,  he  employed  Staupiti,*  first  as  a  counselor 
uid  negotiator,  and  then  as  a  dean  or  supcriul^Ddent  of  the  theo- 
logical faculty.  In  the  next  year,  the  chapter  of  the  order  chose 
him  general  vicar;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  ho  was  brought 
into  connection  with  Luther.  Ilis  influence  upon  the  cloisters 
nnder  his  charge  was  of  the  happiest  kind ;  and  his  efforts  to  pro* 
mot«  biblical  studies,  and  to  revive  the  spirituality  of  Lis  brethren, 
no  doubt  prepared,  in  part,  the  way  for  multitudes  of  them  to  em- 
brace the  doctrines  of  Lntber.  The  testimony  of  the  latter  to  his 
worth  may  properly  have  place  here :  '  lie  was  an  estimable  man ; 
not  only  worthy  to  be  listened  to  with  reverence,  as  a  scholar  in 
seats  of  learning  and  in  the  church,  but  also  at  the  court  of  princes 
and  in  the  society  of  the  great,  he  was  held  in  much  estimation  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,' 

During  a  residence  of  a  little  more  than  seven  years  in  Erfurt, 
from  July  1 7, 1501,  to  the  autumn  of  ISOS,  in  which  he  bad  passed 
from  youth  lo  the  state  of  manhood,  both  his  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious character  underwent  a  great  transformation.  Four  years  of 
time,  devoted  with  signal  success  to  secular  learning  in  tlic  univer- 
sity; and  nearly  three  and  a  half  to  experimental  religion  and  to 
theology  in  the  monastery,  changed  the  boy,  who  knew  nothing  of 
learning  beyond  the  catechism  aud  Latin  grammar,  and  nothing  of 
religion  beyond  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  it,  and  a  crude  mass  of 
auperstitioDs,  into  a  mature  scholar  and  theologian,  to  whom  the 
young  university  of  Witteoberg  looked  as  to  one  likely  to  increase 
its  usefulness  and  its  fame.  The  sppointment  was  very  peculiar. 
Such  was  his  modesty  and  his  reluctance  to  appearing  abroad  in 
any  public  capacity,  that  Stanpilz,  as  provincial  of  the.  order,  per- 
emptorily retjuired  him  to  repair  to  the  monastery  at  Wittenberg, 
and  to  lecture  there  on  philosophy. 

Probably  Luther  never  saw  Wittenberg  till  ho  went  to  take  his 
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station  tbere  for  life.  And  what  a  station  was  that  I  and  hov  did 
he  fill  it !  Passing  beyond  Weimar,  Nanniburg  -and  Lcipsic,  and 
directing  bis  course  toward  DQben,  wbich  is  about  iniJwajr  butirecn 
Leipsic  and  Wittenberg,  he  would  see  spread  out  before  tiim  a  rich 
arable  tract  of  country,  dotted  with  countloas  small  villages.  .Only 
Eileiibiirg  on  the  right,  and  Delitsch  on  the  left,  several  miles  dJS' 
tant,  rise  to  the  dignity  of  towns.  Near  D&ben,  pleasant  wood- 
lands and  fine  meadows  begin  to  appear,  and  extend  tar  in  both 
directions  along  the  bants  of  the  Mulde.  A  mile  beyond  that 
town,  Lutber,  of  course,  entered  tlie  DQben  heath,  a  desolate,  sandy 
region,  seven  or  eight  miles  in  extent,  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
where  an  equally  stunted  race  of  wood-cutters,  colliers  and  mana- 
facturers  of  wooden-ware,  led  a  boorish  life.  Near  the  entrance  of 
the  heath  is  a  rock,  called  Dr.  Luther's  Rock,  with  the  lellera 
D.  M.  L.  inscribed  apon  it,  because  be  is  said  to  have  made  a  pause 
here  once  when  on  a  journey,  and  to  have  taken  a  repast  upon  it. 
To  the  right  of  the  heath,  near  the  Elbe,  is  Schmicdeberg,  whither 
the  university  was  sometimes  temporarily  removed  in  seasons  of 
peril.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  oastle  of  Lichtcnbui^,  where  Luther 
held  an  anxious  interview  with  Spalatin,  in  1518,  to  determine 
irhether  he  should  retire  from  Wittenberg  or  not.  North  of  this 
are  Anuaburg,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  electors,  and  the 
Cloister  Lochan,  so  often  mentioned  by  Luther.  Directly  on  his 
route,  lay  Eemheig,  which  was  also  connected  variously  with  the 
university.  The  last  place  ho  passed  through  n^as  Praia,  whose 
distance  from  Wittenbeig,  he  once  said,  would  give  an  idea  of  the 
width  of  the  Po.  To  the  left  lay  Segrena,  Carlstadt's  resort,  when 
be  retired  from  the  univoruty,  and  lived  as  a  poasaoL  Beyond  this 
were  seen  the  Elbe  and  the  white  sand-hills,  which  gave  to  Witten- 
berg its  nsrao.  The  town  itself,  containing  then  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  houses,  and  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  lay  before  him 
on  the  north  sida  of  the  Elbe,  and  two  hundred  rods  distant  froiti 
it,  in  a  long  oval  form,  with  the  electoral  church  and  palace  at  the 
western  extremity,  the  city  church  in  the  center,  and  the  Augus- 
l«um  or  university  toward  the  Elster  gale,  at  the  eastern  extremity. 
Thongh  Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  old  electorate,  its  ap- 
pearance was  far  from  being  splendid.  On  the  north  aide  are  seen 
plaFns  broken  by  sand-hills  and  copses  of  wood;  on  the  south,  a 
low  flat  heath,  behind  which  flowed  the  broad  Elbe,  fringed  here 
and  there  with  willow  and  oak  shrubs.  Many  wretched  hamlets 
were  seen  in  (he  distance,  and  the  city  itself,  if  we  except  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was  hut  little  more  than  a  clnster  of  mean  dwellings. 
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The  people  vera  warlike,  bat  so  eeosiul  that  it  was  thought  neces 
ury  to  limit  theit  convivialiticB  by  law.  At  betrotbiUs,  for  example, 
nothing  was  alloned  to  be  giren  to  the  gnestD,  except  cakt^a,  breaJ, 
cheese,  fruit,  and  beer.  The  last  article  ao  abounded  at  Wittenberg, 
that  it  was  said,  'The  cackoo  could  be  heard  there  in  winter  eve- 
uiDgs;'  speaking,  of  course,  through  the  throats  of  the  bottler 
There  nere  one  huDdred  and  seventy-two  hrewcries  in  the  city  in 
1513. 

Wittenberg  University  had  t>een  in  existence  six  years  when  La- 
ther was  appointed  professor.  Until  IfiOT,  it  was  supported  chiefly 
from  the  funds  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  who  now  incorporatet]  with 
it  the  collegiate  church,  with  all  its  sources  of  income,  and  tho  pro- 
Tostships  of  Kemberg  and  Cldden,  the  parish  of  Orlamlliide,  Ac, 
the  canons  pf  the  former  becoming  lecturers  without  cost  or  tronhle, 
and  the  incumbents  of  the  latter  providing  vicare  in  their  churches, 
and  reuio?ing  to  the  aniveraity,  where  they  Uved  upon  their  incomes. 
The  aniveraity  was  oi^niied  after  tho  model  of  Tobingcn,  and 
bore  resemblance  to  the  university  of  BrfurL  The  rector, — who 
mutt  be  unmarried,  and  m^ntain  his  dignity  by.  studied  seclusion, 
and  appear  in  public  only  in  great  pomp, — asuated  by  three  reform- 
.  er$,  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  instraction,  and  the  deans 
of  the  four  faculties,  constituted  the  academic  Senate.  Tlie  oniver- 
sity,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  was  under  the  protection  of  tho 
elector,  and'  not  of  the  pope,  or  a  cardinal,  or  an  archbishop,  a  cii^ 
cumstance  which  greatly  favored  the  Reformation.  None,  there- 
fore) bat  the  elector  could  control  the  university  from  without,  and 
none  hut  the  rector  and  his  awistants,  the  r^oTVUT$,  could  do  it 
from  within.  These,  however,  had  enough  to  do.  In  Uie  very  year 
that  Luther  came  there,  the  stadenta  had  ao  insulted  some  of  the 
court  of  the  Bishop  of  Brandenberg,  that  he  put  the  whole  city 
under  the  interdict,  which  was  removed  only  on  the  payment  of  two 
thousand  gulden.  The  year  before,  when  Scbenrl,  a  very  energetic 
man,  was  rector,  he  checked  the  prevailing  vice  of  intoxication 
among  the  students,  and  prohibited  the  practice  of  going  armed 
with  gun,  sword  and  knife.  Still,  in  1512,  another  rector  was  assas- 
sinated by  an  expelled  student ;  and  Melancthon  once  barely  escaped 
with  his  life. 

Paul  and  Augustine  were  the  patron  s^nta  of  the  tbenlngieal 
fiicnlty.  The  whole  university  was  to  observe  the  festivals  of  the 
euots  of  each  faculty.  The  faculties  were  the  theological,  in  which 
there  were  four  professors:  the  law,  in  which  there  were  five:  the 
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medica},  in  wbicli  there  were  three :  and  the  philotophical,  inclad- 
iDg  Bcience  and  literature,  in  which  there  were  ten. 

Luther  paiwed  rapidly  through  all  the  degrees  conferred  in  theol- 
ogy. The  first  was  tliat  of  hibiirut,  though  the  candidate  ordinarily 
knew  little  of  the  Bible  beyond  a  few  papal  glosMs  on  favorite 
proof-texts:  the  second  was  that  of  lententiariut,  who  could  lecture 
on  the  tirst  two  books  of  the  Sentences  of  Peter  Lombardns:  the 
third  was  that  o{  formatut,  who  could  lecture  on  the  las],  two  hooka 
of  the  same  author  :  the  fourth  was  that  of  lieeKtiulut,  one  licensed 
to  teach  theology  in  general :  the  fifth  was  that  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

The  reigning  Saxon  family  was  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Albertiue  and  the  Ernestine.  From  Albert  (whose  ordinary  resi- 
dence was  Dresden),  descended  Duke  George,  Luther's  bitter  ene- 
my, and  to  him  succeeded  first  Henry  and  then  Manrice.  To  Ern- 
est, who  resided  sometimes  at  Torgan  and  sometimes  at  Witten- 
berg, were  bom  four  distinguished  sons,  the  Elector  Frederic  the 
Wise,  who  in  hia  birth  preceded  Luther  twenty  years,  and  in  hia 
death  twenty-one ;  Albert,  who  at  the  ti^  of  ei^teen  was  Arch- 
bishop of  Mains,  in  1482,  but  died  in  the  same  year;  Ernest,  who, 
after  being  Administrator  of  Magdeboi^  for  several  years,  was  arch- 
bishop from  1489  to  IftlS ;  and  John  the  Constant,  now  associated 
with  Frederic  in  the  government,  and  in  1SS5  his  successor. 

LutUer  commenced  bis  labors  in  Wittenberg  by  lectnting  on  the 
dialectics  and  phyiucs  of  Aristotle,  withont  salary  or  tiiition  fees. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  never  received  any  thing  from  students  for 
his  labors,  nor  from  booksellers  for  his  writings.*  After  he  laid 
aside  the  oowl,  the  elector  gave  blm  an  allowance  of  two  hundred 
gulden  a  year. 

Luther  visited  Rome  as  a  pilgrim.  Twice  while  in  Erfurt  had 
be  vowed  to  make  a  pilgrithage  to  Rome ;  and  be  himself  aflirma 
that  he  made  the  journey  in  conseqnenee  of  hia  vows.  This  state- 
ment'does  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  having  other 
objects  to  accomplish  at  the  same  time.  Rome  was  then  regarded 
as  second  only  to  Jenisalem  in  aacredness.  The  soil  was  supposed 
to  be  hallowed,  not  only  by  the  graves  of  thousands  of  martyrs, 
and  many  Roman  bishops,  bat  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Pant. 
Pilgrims  came  in  mnltitndeB,  someUmes  two  hundred  thousand  at  a 
Ume,  to  visit  this  saored  city. 

StanpitB,  who  had  interested  himself  so  deeply  in  Luther's  wel- 

•  Tlw  publiihen  uf  hii  iniTki  nflind  him  fotir  hundieil  Sorioi  1  jtti.  If  ha  awiM  fin  IhHn 
h\t  mDuigripti ;  but  h«  ivrkiisd '  lu  mmia  mflnhmdim  or  tho  pCUwitli  whidi  God  lud  endowed 
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&ra  ever  since  bis  first  mcquaintaace  with  him,  Knd  who,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  church,  hod  aadertakeQ  to  guide  his  steps,  wu 
Dot  disappointed  in  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  his  ;oang 
fiiend.  Ue  had  already  niade  him  reader  at  table  in  the  monaster;, 
sobstjtuting  the  Scriptures  in  the  place  of  Aagustiao's  writings, 
which  had  hitherto  been  rood  to  the  monks  during  meal  tiroes.  He 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  licentiate  in  theology  (the  next  d^ree 
above  seotentiarius),  the  4tli  of  October,  ISIS,  and  finally  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  on  the  19th  of  the  tame  month.  Ills 
reluctance  to  receive  this  honor  (or  rather  office  a*  it  then  was), 
spears  to  have  been  not  leas  than  that  which  he  felt  when  it  was 
proposed  to  make  him  preacher.  It  was  manifested  in  a  simiUu' 
way,  and  overcome  by  similar  aignments.  In  his  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  the  Erfurt  convent  to  attend  the  ceremony,  he  says,  he  is 
to  receive  the  degree  '  ont  of  obedience  to  the  btbers  and  the  vicar.' 
Id  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  tBe  Elector  Frederic,  written  several  yean 
after,  he  says:  '  At  your  eipense  was  the  doctor's  hat  placed  upon 
iny  witless  head,  an  honor  at  which  I  blush,  but  which  I  am  oon- 
strained  to  bear  because  those  whom  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  would 
have  it  so.'  Among  the  letters  of  Luther  is  fonnd  the  receipt  which 
he  signed  for  the  fifty  florins  furnished  him  by  the  elector  for  pay- 
ing the  costA  of  the  degree.  A  doctor's  ring  of  massive  gold  waa 
presented  to  him  by  the  elector  at  the  same  time,  which  Is  stiil  to 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbattel.  On  the  19th  of  October 
the  ceremony  was  performed  with  great  pomp,  with  solemn  proces- 
sion and  the  rin^ng  of  the  great  belL  This  appointment — for  it 
was  not  a  mere  honor — given  him  by  the  united  voice  of  his  reli- 
^oos  superiors,  his  sovereign,  and  the  university,  he  construed,  and 
ever  after  regarded,  as  a  Divine  call  to  teach  relighn  in  the  most 
public  manner.  '  I  was  called,'  says  he,  '  and  forced  to  the  office, 
and  was  obliged,  from  the  duty  of  obedience,  to  be  doctor  contrary 
to  my  will,  .  .  .  and  to  promise  with  an  oath  to  teach  purely  and 
sincerely  according  to  the  Scriptures.'  Tubingen  and  Wittenberg 
were  the  only  nnivenJtics  where  snch  an  oath  was  required.  Under 
this  oath,  administered  to  bim  by  Carlstadt,  Latber  claimed  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the  only  nlttmate  authority,  and  thus 
formally  did  he  plant  himself  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism. 

The  period  of  about  two  years  immediately  following  the  date 
above-mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  taken  up  in  prepar- 
ing for  his  lectures,  and  in  acquiring  the  orifpnal  languages  of  .the 
Bible.    The  only  events  mentioned  in  connection  with  him  during 
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that  time,  are  a  dispnUtion,  in  1513,  by  a  candidate  for  the  first 
d^rce  in  theology,  and  another  in  1513,  for  the  second  degree,  at 
both  of  nbich  be  was  the  prcelding  officer.  Snch'thiDgs  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  with  him  at  a  Uter  period.  Inasmuch  as  it  is 
evident  that  Luther  knew  little  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  before  the  year 
1513,  whereas  we  find  him  making  use  of  both  tritb  some  fitcility 
the  next  year,  the  inference  is  plain,  that  be  nmet  have  stadicd 
them  zealously  about  this  time.  Uathceias  represents  Lather  as 
'spelling  out  the  words  of  the  Bible '  after  ho  commenced  It-ctanng 
upon  it.  The  first  books  on  which  he  lectured  were  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  the  Psalms,  which  the  tame  biographer  informs  ns 
took  place  immediately  after  lie  was  made  doctor. 

la  the  WoUenbfittel  library  Is  preserved  Luther's  copy-of  the 
Psalms  in  Hebrew,  printed  on  a  quarto  page,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stoqUs  the  Hebrew  text,  with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines.  On 
the  broad  margin  and  between  the  lines*  are  to  be  seen  the  notes, 
ID  Latin,  of  his  first  lecture  on  this  book,  deliTercd  probably  in 
1513.  It  is  believed  that  he  caused  copies  to  be  printed  in  this 
form  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  students  in  taking  notes 
and  connecting  them  with  the  words  of  the  text.  The  great  value 
of  this  singular  book  consists  in  the  record  it  contains  of  Luther's 
religious  and  theological  views  at  that  period.  jQrgens,  who  has 
carefully  examined  this  earliest  of  Luther's  Scripture  expositions 
which  have  been  preserved — it  exists  only  in  manuscript,  and  in 
Luther's  hand' writing — remarks:  'It  contains  the  clearest  indica- 
tions how  little  Luther  had  advanced  in  biblical  interpretation ;  and 
yet  it  occasionally  points  to  the  way  in  which  be  afterwards  became 
so  eminent  as  an  expositor  of  Scripture.  We  refer  particularly  to 
bis  disposition  lb  go  back  to  the  original  sources.  But  he  appoara 
still  to  be  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He 
makes  use  of  a  defective  Latin  translation,  agreeing  with  the  Vul- 
gate, and  adheres  closely  to  it,  though  he  knows  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  constantly  refers  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  version.' 

The  little  information  we  have  respecting  Luther  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1515',  to  the  beginning  of  1516,  may  be  regarded  as  indi- 
rect evidence  that  he  was  going  steadily  and  prosperously  on  in  the 
course  he  had  begun,  constantly  accumulating  that  power  and  inflo- 
ence  which  was  so  soon  to  be  put  in  requisition.  The  interest  he 
felt  in  the  controversy  which  was  then  raging  between  Reuchlin  and 
the  stupid  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  advancement 
which  he  himself  made  in  the  knowledge  of  these  languages  about 
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this  timo,  pat  it  bejond  donbt  that  tho  lectnrea  wluch  ho  delivered 
CD  the  varioas  books  of  the  Bible  were  founded,  more  and  mora, 
OD  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  He  alao  continued 
earneetly  engird  in  academic  diaputations,  for,  firom  aome  of  the 
older  profeaaoFB,  he  still  met  with  opposition.  During  this  year, 
be  was  made  dean  of  the  t&eologicol  faculty,  and  under  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  university  records,  a  large  number  of  Augastinian 
eremites  received  their  degrees  in  theology.  Odelkop,  who  heard 
his  lectures,  particularly  those  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  at  this 
time,  Bays  Luther  diligently  prosecuted  his  studies  and  preached, 
and  delivered  lectures  and  held  debates.  In  this  year  were  preached 
the  first  three  discoarses  of  his  which  have  been  preserved.  In 
these  he  manifests  decided  progress  iu  the  clearness  and  solidity  of 
his  religious  views.  In  the  first  of  those  discourees,  he  strongly 
Bigea  the  doctrine,  that  piety  consists  not  in  outward  works,  but  in 
an  inward  principle ;  that  an  act,  in  itself  good,  becomes  even  sin- 
Ail  if  the  motive  be  sinfuL 

February  3,  1516,  he  writes  to  his  intimate  friend,  John  Lange, 
prior  of  the  cloister  at  Erfurt,  a  letter  which  strikingly  illustrates 
the  state  of  his  mind  in  respect  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
the  scholastic  theology  founded  upon  it ;  and  also  the  relations  of 
his  old  teachers,  Truttvetter,  or  Jodocus  of  Eisenach,  as  he  gener- 
ally colls  him,  and  Usingen,  both  to  schohisticism  abd  to  himself 
He  writes : 

I  send  the  accompaoTirg  letter,  reverend  father,  to  the  exoellent  Jodocus  of 
Eisenach,  lull  of  poxillfms  agsinst  [ihe  AriBlolelisn]  Joftic,  philosoph/  and  tbe- 
oloKJ.  that  ia,  full  of  blasphemies  and  maledietiona  against  Aristotle,  Porpbjrj, 
and  the  seutentiarisc^  the  peraicious  studj'  of  this  onr  se&  ....  See  that 
these  be  put  into  liia  hands,  and  talie  paina  to  Qud  out  wbst  he  and  all  the  rest 
thiuk  of  tne  in  tliig  mntter,  aud  let  ma  know.  I  have  no  olher  more  eager 
desire  than  to  make  known  to  nrnny.  and,  if  I  have  time,  to  aliow  to  all.  how 
tgnominioiialj  that  old  actor,  under  hi^  Greek  tna^k,  plnyelh  and  makcth  pas- 
time with  tlie  church My  frreatest  sorrow  is,  that  I  am  conslrainL'd  to 

see  brethren  of  good  parta  and  of  gil\a  qualifying  them  for  atudy,  Bpcnd  their 
time  and  WBaln  tlieir  lives  In  audi  vain  punuiCH.  while  the  universities  cease 
not  to  bum  and  to  condemn  good  booka,  and  then  make,  or  rather  dream  out 
new  ones  in  their  room.  I  wish  Csingen  a«  well  as  Tniltvetler  would  leave  off 
these  studies,  or  at  least  be  more  moderate  therein.  My  shelvca  are  stored  with 
weapoca  Bjcainat  their  writing,  which  I  And  to  be  utterly  uselena ;  and  all  olhcrs 
would  see  the  satne^  were  they  not  bound  to  s  more  tlian  Pythagorean  silence. 

In  April  1516  to  November  1617,  Luther  was  made  Vicar  of  his 
Order  in  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  Immediately  sUbt  his  appoint- 
ment be  set  out  upon  a  journey  of  visitation,  and  passed  the  lost  of 
April,  all  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  In  going  ftum  cloister 
to  cloister  in  his  province,  regulating  discipline,  encouraging  educa- 
tion and  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  particular,  dismissing  unskillful 
priors  and  appointing  others  in  their  place. 
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The  first  monBBtei7  he  visited  was  tbat  of.  Orimma,  near  Leipaic, 
And  Ktill  nearer  the  nunnery  of  Nimptschen,  where  Calharioe  toq 
Bora,  Luther's  fiitare  wife,  then  ft  girl  of  aixteen,  was  nnn.  Aa 
Staupitz  and  Link  accompaaied  Luther  to  this  place,  and  as  the 
former  perforrned  in  this  instance  the  duties  of  visitation;  it  would 
seem  that  Luther  was  here  practically  initiated  into  his  new  calling. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged  at  Oriinaia,  Tetzel  mode  his  appear- 
ance in  the  adjacent  town  of  Wurtsen,  and  practiced  his  arts  in 
selling  indulgences  so  shamelessly  as  to  arooae  the  indignation  of 
both  Lather  and  Staupits.  This  is  the  time  when  the  former 
resolved  to  expose  the  traffic,  and  threatened  'to  make  a  hole  in 
Tetzel's  dram.' 

We  next  find  him  iu  Dresden,  examining  the  state  of  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Augnatinians  in  that  place.  Here  he  wrttea  a  letter, 
Uay  1,  to  the  prior  in  Mains,  requcsUng  him  to  send  back  to  Dres- 
den a  runaway  monk. 

'For,'  saj^ha,  '  that  lost  sheep  b«1oQfcet1i  to  me.  It  la  aj  Atitj  to  Qnd  him 
and  briDg  liim  Wk  from  liia  wanderings,  ir  bo  it  pleaae  tbe  Lord  Jesus.  I 
entreat  ;ou,  Iberefore^  reverend  Ikther,  b;  our  common  Taitb  in  Christ,  and  bj 
our  proteauoD,  to  send  him  unto  mo,  if  In  jfouf  kindness  jou  can.  eiiher  at 
Dresden  or  Wittenberg,  or  ntlher  peisuade  bim,  and  aSectionately  and  kindlj 
move  liim  to  come  of  bis  own  acoi>rd.  1  will  meet  him  witli  open  Brmti,  if  lie 
will  but  returo.  He  need  not  Tear  tbat  he  has  offended  ae.  J  know  liiU  weU 
that  offensea  muat  come;  nor  la  it  atrange  tliat  a  man  atiould  SJl.  It  is  rslber 
strange  tliat  lie  abould  rise  again  and  stand.  Peter  Tell,  tbat  lie  miglit  know  he 
was  but  a  man.  At  tbe  preaeot  i»y,  also,  tbe  cedars  oC  Xiebanon,  wlioae  suin- 
mlta  reacb  tbe  akiee,  &U.  Tlie  angela  fell  in  heaven,  and  Adum  in  paradise. 
Is  it  then  eirenge  that  a  reed  should  quiver  in  the  breeze,  and  tlie  emokicg 
lamp  be  put  out?' 

Luther  thus  writes  to  Mntianns,  a  great  clasucal  and  belles-tettera 
scholar  in  Ootha,  whom  he  had  kni>wn  when  a  student  at  Erfurt: 

I  mu't  now  go  where  my  duty  calletii  me,  but  not  wlihout  flrat  saluting  yon, 
though  from  B  sense  of  my  ignorance  and  uacoulh  style,  1  shrink  fh>m  it  But 
myaSectlon  for  you  overcometh  my  modesty;  atid  that  ruatic  Corjdon,  llartin, 
barbarous  and  accustomed  only  to  cuckle  among  tbe  gecae,  aaluteth  jou,  the 
Bcholar,  the  man  of  the  moat  polistied  erudition.  Yet  1  am  sure,  or  certainly 
presume  that  Mutiaous  valueth  the  lieart  above  the  tongue  or  pen ;  and  my 
heart  is  aufficienlly  erudite,  for  It  la  sufBcieatly  devoted  to  you.  Farewell,  moat 
excellent  futlier  in  the  Lord  Jeau!,  and  be  not  forgetful  of  me. 

Fiishcript.  One  thing  I  wiiih  you  to  know :  Fullier  John  Lange,  whom  you 
have  known  aa  a  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and  wiiat  la  more,  aa  a  man  of  a 

Bire  heart,  hath  now  lately  boon  nvade  prior  of  the  Erfurt  convent  by  me. 
nto  man  comniend  him  by  a  fHendly  word,  and  unto  Ood  by  your  prayers. 
The  following  ei:tracts  from  a  letter  to  Lange,  written  in  Angust, 
.from  Kemburg,  when  professors  and  students  had  fled  from  the 
epidemic  in  Wittenberg,  shows  the  multiplicity  of  his  eng^emcnts : 
I  sm  the  preacher  of  the  cloister:  I  am  reader  at  the  lAbte;  I  am  required 
eveiy  diiy  to  be  parish-preacher ;  1  am  director  of  tlie  Hudiea  of  tiie  brethren  ; 
I  am  vicar,  that  ia,  eleven  times  prior;  I  am  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds  in 
Uttkau;  I  am  advocate  for  the  Hertzebergers  in  Torgau ;  I  am  lecturer  on 
Paul ;  I  am  commentator  on  the  pBalms ;  and,  aa  I  liave  said,  tbe  greater  part 
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of  n>7  time  ii  occapM  io  writing  letter*.  I  •ddom  hare  tima  Tor  tho  canoni- 
cd  houn  and  Tor  th«  mim,  to  aay  DOthiiif;  of  ttw  lemptatkms  oT  the  fle»li,  ttie 
woiid,  md  the  deviL  Yon  ceo  wlut  >  man  of  leisure  I  >■□.  CouL'eniiiig 
farnther  Jiihn  Uetzel,  I  think  mj  (^dioq  and  reply  have  already  reathiKl  joo. 
Nevertliel«8s,  I  will  aee  what  1  can  da  Howda  youinppose  I«iq  Sud  a  place 
tar  all  your  SatdanapalaBeB  and  aybarites  [eiRy  nHinkB]  t  If  yuu  liavc  trained 
tbem  up  wrong,  you  must  support  them  alter  thus  training  tbem.  I  have  use- 
leas  brethren  enough  everywiiere,  if  any  can  be  ugelea  to  a  palient  mind. 
Tlwre  Br«  now  tireDty-two  imedM  and  twelve  youUis,  Ibrty-one  persnns  in  all, 
who  live  upon  oar  more  Ilian  moM  acanly  atotco.  But  tlie  Lord  will  provide. 
Tun  SHj  yun  lie^n  yesterday  [lu  leL-tureJ  opon  the  aeoond  purt  of  Loaibard'a 
SentenL-es.  To-morrow,  I  ahalL  begin  on  tin:  Kpiacle  to  the  Gululiiins.  Albeit, 
I  tear  tiie  pl^iue  will  not  auOer  me  to  go  on.  It  taketb  away  two  or  three 
tath  aeienil  day.  A  wn  of  our  neighbor,  Faber,  opposite,  wliu  waa  well  yes- 
lefday,  ia  carried  to4iiB  burial  (o-day.  Aaolher  son  lieth  infected.  Wlint  shall 
I  asy  T  it  iK  already  here,  and  hath  begun  to  rage  auddenly  and  Tehemenily — 
especially  with  the  jounce.  You  ask  me  and  Banhulomew  [Feldkirkj  to  flee 
with  yon.  Whither  sbalJ  I  flecT  1  hope  tlie  world-will  not  tall  to  pieces  if, 
brutlier  llartin  do  Ul.  The  brethren  I  shall  disperse  throuKhout  all  tlie  coun- 
try, if  tile  pestilence  should  pivvaiL  Hut  I  am  placed  here,  and  my  duty  a[ 
obedience  will  not  allow  me  lo  Oee,  until  the  antLority  which  commanded  me 
faitbet  aliall  cummuid  nM>  away. 

Id  a  letter  to  iMUge,  dated  U&rch  1,  after  mentioning  that  he 

sends  Oidfmna,  'who  is  still  ignorant  of  the  ns^;es  of  the  order,' 

to  Erfurt,  and  that  he  is  about  to  publish  his  translation  and  eipo- 

ution  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  be  proceeds  to  an; : 

I  am  reading  our  Erasmoa,  and  my  esteem  for  bim  groweth  lew  everx  day. 

With  him,  what  it  of  roan  prevsileth  over  what  i«  of  Gfd.     Though  I 

am  loth  to  judge  him.  I  malt  admonish  you  not  to  read  hia  works  ;  or  rather, 
not  to  receive  all  he  sailh  without  eiaminalion.  These  are  dangerous  cimea, 
and  I  perceive  that  ■  roan  is  not  lo  be  esteemed  tnily  wise  beounse  lie  nnder- 
■tandetli  Greek  and  Hebrew;  eeeing  that  SL  Jerome,  with  his  Uve  language^ 
did  not  match  Augustine  with  one — though  to  Eraamna  it  may  seem  otlierwiae. 

This  opinion  oT  him  I  keep  hid.  lest  I  sliould  strengthen  the  opposition 

of  hia  enemies  [llio  monks  and  priests].  Ferliapa  the  Lord,  in  due  time,  will 
gire  bim  understanding. 

We  omit  his  collision  with  Tetzel,  the  Pope  and  Emperor,  as  be- 
longing to  the  theological  side  of  bis  career  and  chancter,  althongh 
of  amazing  importanco  in  the  history  of  modem  eocictv,  and  pass 
to  bit  introdnction  to  Melancthon,  in  ISie,  who  from  that  date  be- 
came his  intimate  and  influential  Aieod.  When  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  entered  into  with  Uoaellanns,  of  Leipsic,  in  respect 
to  the  Greek  profeBsoisbip,  were  broken  ofi^  in  Jnlf,  1518,  the  elec- 
tor applied  to  Beacblin,  then  residing  at  Stnttgard,  to  recommend 
two  professors,  one  for  the  Greek  and  one  for  the  Ilebrew  langai^;e. 
Rencblin  recommended  Melancthon  for  the  former,  and  <Kcobiinpa- 
dius  for  the  latter.  Melancthon  was  at  that  time  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  and  was  temporarily  occupying  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  bnt  a  few  miles  from  Renchlin's  honae. 
Beii^  the  grandson  i>f  Renchlin's  sister,  the  young  Melancthon  had 
been  carefully  edncsted  under  his  direction.  Ue  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  n^id  acqaiutions  in  the  I^n  school  of  Simler  at 
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Pforzheim.  At  Heidelberg,  where  he  entered  the  university  at  tlie 
age  of  twelve,  he  acqaired  the  reputfttien  of  being  the  best  Greek 
scholar.  At  Tubingen,  to  which,  at  the  end  of  two  years  after 
having  taken  bia  first  degree,  he  resorted,  and  where  he  spent  six 
years  in  laborious  study,  he  made  snch  extensive  and  various  acqui- 
sitions in  learning  as  to  stanil  prominent  above  all  the  youtlia  of  the 
nniversily.  Destined,  as  he  was,  to  be  the  '  preceptor  of  Germany,' 
it  was  well  that  his  range  of  study  at  Tubingea  was  very  wide. 
Proceeding  from  tlie  Latin  and  Greek,  as  from  a  common  center, 
be  extended  his  studies  to  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  even  to  the  leading  medical  writers, 
and  attended  lectures  on  all  these  subjects.  He  not  only  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Renchlin,  as  the  representative  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  literature,  and  its  persecuted  but  victorious  defender  against 
the  ignorant  Doniinicau  monks  of  Col<^ne,  hut  he  made  himself 
^miliar,  even  from  boyhood,  with  the  New  Testament,  in  the  orig- 
inal— a  copy  of  which,  received  as  a  present  from  Renchlin,  ha 
always  carried  about  his  person.  Rcuchlin,  in  his  reply  to  the  elec- 
tor, said  he  knew  of  no  .German  who  was  Melancthon's  superior, 
except  it  be  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam.  July  24,  1518,  Reuchlin 
wrote  to  his  young  kinsman :  "  I  have  received  .a  letter  from  the 
elector,  offering  you-  a  place  and  a  salary;  and  I  will  apply  to  yoa 
the  promise  of  God  made  to  Abraham :  '  Get  thee  ont  of  thy 
country,  ^c. ;  and  I  will  make  thee  a  great  nation,  and  thou  shalt 
be  blessed.'  So  I  prophesy  of  thee,  my  dear  Philip,  who  art  my 
care  and  my  comfort." 

He  went  by  way  of  Angsburg,  in  order  to  see  the  elector  ther« 
before  be  should  leave  the  diet,  then  in  session.  On  leaving  Augs- 
burg, Melancthon  proceeded  to  NUrembei^,  where  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Pirkhcimer  and  Schearl,  and  then  pursued  his  way 
to  Leipsic,  where  be  saw  the  young  Greek  professor  Mosellanus, 
and  on  the  26th  of  Aogast,  1518,  reached  Wittenberg.  Luther's 
joy,  on  learning  what  an  acquisition  was  made  to  Wittenberg  in 
this  remarkable  young  man,  was  great ;  and  never  bad  he  occasion 
to  abate  his  admiraUon.  Id  the  very  next  letter  after  the  one  last 
quoted  from  him,  under  date  of  Angust  31,  he  writes  to  Spalatjn, 
stjll  in  Augsburg  with  the  elector :  '  As  tonching  our  Philip  Melanc- 
thon, be  assured  all  is  done,  or  shall  be,  which  you  desire  in  your 
letter.  He  pronounced  an  [inaugural]  oration  on  the  fourth  day 
after  hia  arrival  here  [in  which  he  set  forth  the  new  method  of 
study  in  contrast  with  th«  old  scholastic  method],  full  of  learning 
and  force,  meeting  with  snch  favor  and  admiration  in  all,  that  yoa 
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amy  now  lea^e  off  all  anxiety  in  commendiag  bim  onto  as.  We 
soon  lost  the  feeling  prodnced  by  bis  [small]  etatare  aufl  [bis  vcalc 
bodily]  frame;  and  now  we  do  wonder  and  rejoice  at  that  wbich 
wc  find  in  bin],  and  tbank  tbe  illustriona  prince  and  yourself  for 
what  you  have  done.  Yon  have  need  rather  to  inquire  in  what 
stndy  he  may  render  himself  most  acceptable  to  onr  prince  With 
his  consent  and  approval,  I  wonid  choose  that  Philip  be  made 
Greek  professor.  -  I  only  hare  fears  that  bis  feeble  health  will  not 
abide  the  severity  of  onr  climate.  I  hear,  furthermore,  that  he 
receiveth  too  small  a  stipend,  so  that  tbe  men  at  Leipsic  are  hoping 
to  get  him  away  from  ns.  He  waa  beset  by  them  on  hb  way  to 
this  place.' 

September  2,  he  writes  to  the  same,  informing  bim  that  tbe  stu- 
dents, now  eagerly  pursuing  the  new  studies  and  hearing,  by  way 
of  preference,  lectures  on  tbe  Bil>le  and  tlio  ancient  kngnages,  com- 
plain that,  before  receiving  their  degrees,  they  are  required  to  at- 
tend nseteas  courses  of  lectures  on  scholastic  theology.  Luther  and 
bis  friends  desired  that  those  studies  be  made  optional,  and  that 
persons  be  admitted  to  the  degrees  in  tfaeol<^  on  passing  a  regular 
examination  on  the  new  branches  of  study  introduced  by  him, 
Uelaocthon  and  others  He  closes  by  saying,  '  I  commend  unto 
yon  heartily  the  most  Attic,  the  most  erudite,  the  most  elegant 
lleianctbon.  Hie  lecture-room  is  full,  and  more  than  full.  He 
inflameth  all  our  theologians,  highest,  lowest  and  midst,  with  a  love 
of  Greek.' 

On  tbe  flth  of  the  same  month,  he  writes  to  Lange :  'The  very 
learned  and  most  Grecian  Philip  Uelaocthon  is  professor  of  Greek 
hero,  a  mere  boy  or  stripling,  if  yon  regard  bis  i^,  but  one  of  ns 
if  you  consider  the  abundance  of  bis  learuing  and  his  knowledge 
of  almost  all  books.  He  is  not  only  skilled  in  both  languages, 
[tatin  and  Greek,  then  a  rare  thing],  but  is  learned  in  each.  Nor 
is  he  wholly  ignorant  of  Hebrew.' 

The  following  pauagcs  from  an  account  by  Kcpter,  of  St.  Gall, 
of  bis  interview  with  Lnther  at  the  Black  Bear  at  Jena,  is  charac- 
teristic of  tbe  man  and  tbe  times ; 

Thoagh  K  may  seem  trifling  and  childish,  I  can  not  omit  mentioning  how 
Hartin  met  me  and  mj  companion,  when  he  was  riding  thxn  the  place  of  liis 
mptivity  toward  Wittenberg  As  we  were  joanie;ing  toward  Wittenberg,  Ibr 
the  sake  of  studying  the  Holj  Scripturva — and  the  Lord  knotm  what  a  (\lrioii9 
temppst  there  waa — ws  oune  to  Jena,  in  Tharin^a,  where  we  could  not,  with 
all  oar  inquiry  in  tlie  town,  &nd  or  hear  of  any  place  to  lodm  for  tbe  night, 
bat  wereevety  where  nnised,  for  it  was  carnival,  during  which  little  heed  fs 
(riven  lo  pilgrims  or  strangers.  We,  tt>erel^,  left  tbe  town  again,  to  proceed 
Ikrther  on  our  way,  thinicing  wa  might  perbapa  Und  a  hamlet  wliere  we  oonld 
p«M  tbe  night.    At  tbe  gate  of  the  city  wa  net  a  respectable  tnao,  who 
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accosted  us  in  ■  (VieBdlj-  manner,  aod  asked  ua  whera  we  trere  goinji  «o  late. 
....  He  llian  asked  ua  nlietlier  we  Imd  inqaircd  at  llie  Black  Bear  lioteL  .  . 

He  pointed  it  out  to  ua  a  little  distance  williout  llie  citj Tlie  iaiilteeper 

net  ua  at  tlie  duor  and  received  ua,  and  led  uk  iato  llie  nmm,  Here  we  found 
a  man  at  tlie  table,  sitting  alone,  tvilb  a  amall  booli  lying  before  liini,  who 
greeted  us  kindly,  and  invited  us  lo  tnke  a  soat  witli  liim  at  tlio  table  ;  for  our 
ehoes  ffura  ao  muddy  tliat  ne  were  asliaiaed  to  enter  tbe  ruom,  and  tliererore 

■lank  uwHy  upon  a  bcDch  behind  tiie  door Wo  took  liim  to  be  oo  other 

Uian  a  kniilit,  as  lie  had  on,  accordinpr  to  the  eualom  of  tlie  country,  a  red  cap, 
small  ('lollies  and  a  dou'jlet,  and  a  sword  at  Itia  aide,  on  wliidi  lie  leaned,  with 
one  band  on  the  pomniel  and  tlie  oilier  on  tbe  hilt.  He  asked  us  wlience  we 
were,  but  ioimcdiately  answered  liimsi'li;  'You  are  Swiss;  from  what  ]>art  at 
Bwilzerlnnd  ore  you  T  We  replied,  '  St.  Gall,'  He  tlieu  said,  '  Ji;  as  1  suppose, 
you  are  on  your  way  to  Wittenberfr,  you  will  And  good  countiymeti  of  youra 
there,  namely,  Jerome  Schurf  and  liia  brotber  Au^stine  ;'  whereupon  we  said, 
'  We  liave  letters  to  them.'  We  now  asked  liim  in  turn,  ir  lie  could  ^ve  as 
enj  iulbrmation  about  Martin  Lutlier — wlielhcr  ho  is  now  at  Witleuberfi  or  elae- 
vliere.  He  Hiid,  'I  bave certain  knowledge  Ibat  he  la  not  now  iit  Wittenberg, 
but  will  soon  be  Iliere.  But  Philip  UelHtn-thon  is  there,  as  teaclier  o(  Oreek, 
■nd  others  teavli  Hebrew.'  He  reionime tided  to  us  to  study  both  langiiages, 
as  Deceesury  aliove  all  things  to  underetand  tlie  Scriptures.  We  said,  'Thank 
Qod,  we  sball  then  see  and  hear  the  mao  [Lutlier]  on  whose  BCeouiit  we  have 
uudertukeu  this  Journey,'  ....  He  tbon  ashed  us  where  we  liud  Tonnerly 
studied;  and.  as  we  replied  at  Basle,  lie  inquired  how  thinfis  were  going  oa 
tliere.  and  what  Eniamus  was  dcdng.  '  Krumus  is  still  there,  but  wliat  he  is 
about  no  one  knowetli,  Ibr  he  keepetb  hiioFeir  very  quiet  and  aecludcd.'  We 
were  much  surprised  at  the  knight,  that  he  should  know  the  Scliurra.  Mclanc- 
thon  and  KrasmuH,  and  tbat  he  ahould  t^peak  of  the  necesaily  of  studying 
Greek  and  Hebrew.  At  times,  too,  he  made  use  a[  Latin  words,  eo  that  we 
began  to  think  he  was  something  more  ihnn  a  common  knight. 

'Sir,'  said  be',  'what  do  men  in  Bwitzerlaud  think  of  Lullier!'  We  replied, 
'Variously,  as  everywhere  else.  Some  can  not  aufflciently  bless  and  praise  God 
that  he  hath,  through  this  man,  made  known  his  truth  and  exposed  errorj 
others  condemn  him  as  an  intolerable  heretic'  '  Especially  the  clergy,'  ioter- 
rupted  he, — '  1  duubt  not  these  are  the  priests.'  By  this  converaiition  we  were 
made  to  feel  ourselves  quite  at  home,  and  my  companion  [Rcutincr]  took  the 
book  tbst  lay  before  him,  and  looked  into  it,  and  Ibuud  it  was  a  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  soon  laid  it  down  again,  and  tlie  l<nig:ht  took  it.  Tliia  increased 
our  curiosity  to  know  who  be  was.  tVlien  the  day  declined  and  it  grew  dark, 
our  host,  knowing  our  desire  and  longing  after  Luther,  came  to  the  table  and 
•aid,  'Friendii,  hud  jou  been  here  two  days  ago,  you  coubl  have  liad  jour 
desire,  for  be  sat  here  at  this  table,'  pointing  lo  the  seat.  We  were  provoked 
wifh  ouriielves  tlmt  we  were  too  late,  and  poured  out  our  diapleanure  against 
the  bad  roads  which  had  hindered  us.  AAer  a  little  while,  the  boel  called  me 
lo  the  door,  and  said,  '  Since  you  manifest  so  earnest  a  desire  to  see  Luther,  yon 
must  know  that  it  Is  he  who  Is  seated  by  you.  1  took  lliese  words  as  spoken 
Id  jest,  and  said,  'You,  lo  please  me,  ^ve  me  a  falsejoy  at  seeing  Lutlier.'  'It 
is  indeed  he,'  replied  my  hoft,  'but  make  as  if  yon  did  not  know  it.'  I  went 
back  into  the  room  and  to  the  table,  and  desired  lo  letl  my  companion  what  I 
bad  heard,  and  turned  to  him,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  'Our  lioat  hath  lold  me 
that  this  Li  Luther.'  He,  like  myself|  was  incredulous.  '  Perhaps  he  ?aid  Hut- 
ten,  and  you  misunderstood  him.'  As  now  the  knight's  dress  comported  belter 
with  the  character  of  Uutten  than  with  that  of  a  monk,  I  was  persuaded  tbat 
be  said  it  was  Hutlen.  [Two  merchants  now  came  in,  and  tliey  all  supped 
together].  Our  host  came,  meanwhile,  to  us,  and  said  in  a  whisper,  '  Don't  be 
concemM  about  the  cost,  for  Uartin  hath  paid  the  bill'  We  rejoiced,  not  ao 
much  for  the  gill:  of  the  aupper,  as  for  the  liiinor  of  being  entertained  by  aucb  a 
tnan.  After  supper  the  merchants  went  to  the  stable  to  see  to  their  lioraea, 
•ad  Martin  remained  with  us  in  the  room.  We  thanked  him  fur  the  bonoi 
shown  us,  and  gave  him  to  undersflnd  Ihut  we  took  him  fbrUlrich  von  Hntten. 
But  he  aaid,  'I  am  not  he.'  Jost  then  came  in  our  host,  and  Martin  paid  to 
him,  '  I  have  become  a  nobleman  to-night,  for  tliese  Swiss  hold  mo  to  be  Ulnch 
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mm  HuUen.'  Tlie  boat  rafUed,  >Toa  an  not  bajiut  UarUn  Lnthar.'  H* 
Unshed,  sod  Mid  joccael;,  '  The)-  hold  me  to  be  Eutkn,  and  fou  say  I  aio 
LothGr;  I  (hall  next  be  MarmliiM,'  [■  DOtofiMM  chnnder  hi  the  monkWi 
legmdej.  Attennti  h«  uok  op  a  large  beer  gkua,  aod  Mid,  'Swia«,  noir 
drink  me  a  liealth;'  aud  then  aru«e,  tbrew  ■roond  him  liia  tnaiilJe,  aiict,  giTing 
na  hia  haed.  took  lenTe  of  ua,  my <tig,  '  Wlien  joff  codm  to  Wktenberff.  graet 
Dr.  Jeronie  Scliorf  tor  me.'  'Very  gladlj,'  aaid  we;  'but  whom  aliall  wecaU 
joa,  that  lie  mij  uodefBtand  ug7'  Ha  raplhid,  'guy  onlj  this,  he  who  is  to 
come,  aendeth  70a  greeting,'  and  he  irlll  nnderMwid  it  ...  On  Baturdaj,  m 
went  to  the  house  of  Sc&rf  to  preaeut  our  ieWn;  and  when  ws  were  ccoi* 
ducted  into  the  room,  behold  we  lound  Uartia  there  as  at  Jeoa,  and  with  tiim 
Uelaacthon.  Juitaa  Joiuia,  Nicholas  AtnadorC  and  Dr.  Augoatfee  BcliurC 
nbearaiog  to  him  what  had  taken  plaiw  at  Wittenberg  during  hia  alieenc*. 
Be  greeted  us,  and  smiling  aaid,  'Thia  is  Philip  UeUncthon,  of  wlioui  we  ppoke.' 
Helancthon  turned  to'iia  and  uked  ua  many  qtieaiiong,  to  which  we  replied  h 
wall  aa  we  could.  8a  we  i|Miit  (be  daj  with  theni  wilk  graM  daligbt  and  gattr 
iflcatioD  on  our  part. 

In  1526  (Jane  IS),  Lather  wa^  married  to  Cntlutriae  von  'Bon— 
hctA  the  age  of  49,  and  ahe  of  36.  The  marriaga  was  highly 
offemirs  to  th«  generally  Teceived  opinuHw  of  the  ago — both  bar- 
ing taken  the  rows  of  celibacy,  bat  waa  a  satnnd  Be<)swice  of  the 
riewa  which  they  now  held  of  Chnatian  and  aocial  daty.  His  eym< 
patbinng  frienda  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  the  city  preaented 
Lother  eeveral  eaeka  of  beer,  and  the  nniveraity  gave  a  large  hIw 
tankard,  plated  with  gold,  weighing  Are  ponnda  and  ■  quarter, 
which  ia  now  in  potiMiion  of  the  Univenity  of  Griebwald.  His 
Gorraqiondence  ahowa  that  hia  domestic  feelings  were  tender,  and 
his  love  considerate.  He  somewhere  saye,  'I  expect  more  from  my 
Katy  and  from  Melaacthon  than  I  do  from  Christ  my  Lord,  and 
yet  I  well  know  that  neither  they  nor  any  one  on  earth  bath  anf- 
lered,  or  can  anffer,  what  be  hath  suffered  for  me.'  Holsdorf,  a  for- 
mer member  of  Lather's  honsebold,  says,  '  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Lnther  used  to  aay,  that  be  congratulated  himself  with  all  bis  aonl 
that  God  bad  giren  him  a  modest  and  pnident  wife,  who  took  snch 
excellent  care  of  his  health.'  '  How  1  longed  after  my  hmily,'  says 
Lather,  '  when  I  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  Smalcald  I  I  thonght 
I  should  never  again  see  my  wife  and  child.  How  painful  would 
snch  a  separation  have  been  I' 

When  Luther  waa  at  Cobu^,  in  1S30,  he  heard  of  the  illness  of 
bis  fiither,  and  yet  his  own  life  was  in  snch  peril  that  he  conld  not 
aafely  make  the  jomney  to  see  him.  At  this,  both  be  and  Catb» 
line  were  much  distressed.  Soon  ailerwards,  thn  news  of  his  &tl^ 
el's  death  reached  him.  '  I  have  heard,'  he  sayi  to  Link,  '  of  the 
death  of  my  bther,  who  was  so  dear  and  predona  to  in&'  Catha- 
rine, to  comfint  him,  sent  him  a  likeness  of  bis  &vorite  dan^ter 
Hagdalene,  then  one  year  old.  '  Yon  have  done  a  good  deed,'  saya 
Yeit  Dietrich,  Luther's  amanoensis, '  in  sending  the  likeness  to  the 
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doctor ;  for  by  it  nutn^  of  hia  gioomj  thoDgtits  era  dissipftted.  He 
luth  placed  it  on  the  wall  over  agaiiut  ike  diniog-Uble.' 

There  is  a  Tetn  of  droller;  end  playfalDeas  in  nil  his  letters  rela- 
ting to  his  domestic  life.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  bU  wife  bo  ad- 
dresses her  m'idj  Lord  Katy'  (mens  Dotninas,  &c.)  which  famished 
pleasant  amusement  to  bis  univenil;  frionds  and  the  students,  some 
of  whom  wen  generally  membeiB  of  hti  bmity.  He  once  gsTe 
ont  a  similH  phrase  in  German  to  a  student  in  his  examination  to 
translate  into  Latin,  and  the  answer  contained  such  a  ridicnlona 
blunder  that  it  long  continued  a  by-word.  Luther  closes  one  of  his 
letters  to  an  old  friend  by  saying,  '  My  lord  and  Uoses  [the  law* 
giver]  Esty  most  humbly  greetetb  yon.'  He  also  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  addressed  her  as  'Hy  kind  and  dear  lord  and  master  Eaty 
Lutheress  [Lutherinn],  doctreae  and  priesteae  at  Wittenberg.' 

If  we  wish  to  see  his  creed  in  respect  to  a  wife's  place  in  a  bonse- 
bold,  we  have  it  nndDubtedly  in  these  words,  addressed  once  to  his 
Katy,  Bs  he  was  fond  of  eallii^  her :  '  Yon  may  persuade  me  to 
wiy  thing  yon  with ;  you  bare  perfect  control ;'  to  wbich  was  added, 
by  way  of  explanation, '  ia  hmueAoU  uffain  I  gire  yon  tbe  entire 
control,  my  authority  beii^  Diiid»ted.' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to  his  son  Johnny  (4  years  old) : 

Qrace  sod  peace  in  Christ,  D17  dBriing  )ittle  woo.  I  sm  g^  to  Me  that  jon 
pnjF  and  suid^  dUIgeutlj.  Go  en  doing  so,  toy  Jtmaj,  and  when  I  coids 
home  I  will  bnng  witb  me  some  Sue  tliiagg  Tor  jou.  I  know  of  s  beautifiil, 
pleasant  gaiden,  wiiere  nsny  cfaildren  go,  and  have  little  ftolden  ooata,  and 
gslbsr  Oom  the  trees  floe  apples  end  peers,  sud  cberriea  sod  plim» ;  they  lioE 
and  plsjr,  and  are  happy;  tlie;  bare  beautiful  little  horses  witli  fcolden  bits  and 
aflvw  anddles.  I  aitked  the  i>«Der  at  the  garden,  whose  children  these  were. 
He  retried,  'Thej  ars  children  whicb  love  to  pray  and  leani,  and  are  good.'  I 
th«n  said, '  Dear  sir,  I,  toa,  liav'e  a  sou,  vhoee  name  is  Joddj  liuther.  Uaj 
he  not  also  oDme  into  tlie  garden,  that  be  too  maj  eat  these  beantifiil  spplee 
and  pears,  snd  ride  on  these  flue  horses,  and  plsji  with  the  boysT'  The  msa 
■aid,  '  ir  lie  loves  to  pray  and  lesm,  and  Is  good,  he  aball  come  into  the  gar- 
den, and  Phillj  and  Juasj  [Philip  and  Jmtua]  too.  and  wlien  they  are  all 
togetlier,  tfaef  shall  have  &(•»  and  dnvna  and  lutes,  and  sU  kinds  of  mosi^ 
and  danoe  and  shoot  witb  [heir  cross-bows.'     And  bo  showed  me  a  fine  grass 

Slat  in  the  garden  for  dancing,  and  there  were  hanging  nothing  bat  golden 
Tm  and  drums  and  Sno  silver  croas-bows.  But  it  was  early,  and  tlM  children 
had  not  yet  dined ;  end  as  T  could  not  wait  for  their  daadng,  I  said  to  the  man, 
*0,  my  dear  air,  I  will  hasten  away,  and  write  all  about  this  to  my  dear  little 
Joeny,  that  bs  maj  pray  and  laam  diligently,  and  be  good,  and  then  oome  into 
tliia  mrdea.  He  has  an  auat  Lens  [Uagdaleoe].  and  abe  must  come  too.' 
The  man  said,  'That  [a  rjght,  go  and  vnite  to  him  bo.'  Therefbre,  my  dear  little 
Jtmnj,  learn  and  pray  well,  lod  tell  Philip  [Uelanctbon'B  ion  J,  and  Jnsey  [Jus- 
toe  JoDsa'e  son],  to  leam'  and  pray  too,  and  then  you  may  all  come  together 
Into  the  garden.  And  now  I  commend  you  to  Qod.  Greet  aunt  Lene  and 
give  her  a  kiaa  fcr  me. 

Luther  died  at  Eislebcn,  Feb.  IB,  1646,  at  the  age  of  62  years, 
3  months  and  B  days,  and  hia  body  was  deposited  in  the  chnrch  in 
Wittenberg,  after  funeral  addreaaes  oy  Bngenhagen  and  Melanctbon. 
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FcTEB  Kiuus  (Pierrt  la  Samft),  vbose  life  and  labors  present  a 
samtnary  view  of  the  educational  condition  and  reforms  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  France,  was  horn  in  lAlS,  In  an  obsonre  villi^ 
in  Vernuuuloia.  His  was  descended  from  a  noble  &inily  in  Liege, 
•  which  was  driven  away  from  Bu^^od;  in  the  tronltled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  hk  bther,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig-watcher.  But  in  this  stem 
school  of  poverty  and  early  labor  he  acquired  that  resolute  purpose  ' 
which  overcjune  ordinary  weaknesses  and  dcfled  the  most  formid- 
able hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  be 
harried  to  Parin,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  uncle,  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
■ympatfaized  in  his  purpose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  ia  the  College  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned institutions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  such 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectnrea  by  stoal^ 
and  by  n^ht  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
-the  course  of  eight  or  ten  yeara  he  worked  his  w^  throngh  the 
long  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degno  of  master — and  at 
the  i^  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  nMontcea  <rf  argu- 
ment and  ibetoric  his  bold  thesis — assuling  the  sonndnees  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against  all  comers,  for  an  entire  day, 
'as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applanse.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  by  the  University,  his  mot^r  and  nncle 
united  their  slender  means — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
boose-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field 
for  this  pnrpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
efibrt  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  Ikmily 
with  gratitude.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privil^e  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  Coll^  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quite  a  crowd  of  listeners. 
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H«  extended  his  readings  sad  criticism  to  Quintilian  and  Cicero, 
ind  eacouraged  free  questions  and  discaBBions  among  his  faearetk 
Natcontent  with  assailing  the  substnnce  and  method  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  orall;,  he  resorted  to  the  press,  and  pnblisbed  in  Latin, 
hie  Divitioiu,  or  Didactic  Iiutitittioiu,  and  Semarkt  on  AriitotU. 
The  debate,  with  his  advenariea,  wae  soon  a^oamed  from  the 
foram  of  Bcholan  and  professors  to  the  donuuQ  of  the  conrts,  and 
finally  to  tbe  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  Francis  I.,  Eii^ 
of  France,  the  Foander  of  the  Royal  College,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  welcome  sew  studies,  prornalgated  the  following  decree  : 

Frahod,  by  the  grace  oT  God,  King  oT  France,  to  bD  who  will  sea  tbb  pree- 
eot,  Oreetbig.  Wtaereu,  there  is  ili^t  warning  of  the  troable  ocoDrring  to  oar 
dear  and  w^  belored  dao^ter,  the  Univerait;  of  Paiia,  becaun  of  two  booln 
made  bj  ICaater  Pierre  Bamua,  iotitled,  DialxcHrae  Iruliluiioiut,  and  the  other 
^ruMatfa  aiiAnaAwwNus,  and  oT  the  ault  and  dill^noei  srisii^,  elc. — w« 
tiave  cODtemaed,  suppressed  and  abolished,  we  do  contemn,  aappresa  and  abol- 
iah  the  said  books,  aud  have  made  and  do  make  prohibidooa  and  wuninga  to 
•llprintenBDdbookseUenorowlLlDgdoiB,ae%<l(MBsln^«ad  saigaiMits, sad 
to  all  other  aubijecu  ot  wliaievar  condition  and  estate  thef  be,  that  they  neither 
sell,  retail,  etc.,  under  pala  oT  coDflscution  or  corporal  puniahment;  and  like- 
iriss  10  the  asid  Bataua  to  read  (do  nrare  to  teach)  hia  said  booke,  nor  to  ban 
tbem  written,  or  copied,  or  published,  or  spread  abroad  in  asf  manner,  nor  to 
read  in  dialectics  or  philo«op7,  in  any  way  wbaterer,  without  our  express  per- 
misiien,  and  also  to  mi  mo  lumgtr  ntcA  aioiubrt  amt  iiaaeinia  oforiMl  ARBnmA 
and  elher  owwsi  authors  receired  and  approred,  against  our  uid  dai^ler,  the 
Uuirersitj.  and  autTered  b;  Ibe  same,  under  penalties  above  mentioned,  80 
we  give  comouMHlineat  to  our  prorost  oT  Paris,  pissorwr  of  (b«  pririkgse  of 
said  UDirersltf,  that  be  amj  cause  the  preeect  otdinance  and  JudjniMiit  to  be 
exeeuied,  etc  In  testimony  of  this,  we  have  affixed  our  seal  to  Uiis  pntient. 
Oirea  at  Paris,  lisrefa  3,  year  of  Orsoe  1U3.  Bj  tbe  Kinf,  70U,  Ibe  <%wM«l- 
lor  of  Cliwinapi.  being  preuDL 

Bamua  «■«  silenced — but  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
oS  Lomina,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  his  at  Navarre,  and 
who  on  the  death  of  Francis  I.  obtiuned  in  1641  from  hia  aaccetaor, 
a  revocatiaa  of  the  literary  intardicL  la  the  meantime  he  taught 
mathematiea,  and  in  1644  published  a  Latin  version  of  Euclid,  and 
made  this  branch  one  of  tiie  most  popular  in  Paris.  In  this  year  he 
was  invited  by  the  principal  of  tbe  College  of  Presles  to  lecture  oo 
Eloquence,  where  his  fervid  utterances  restored  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  whieh  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  be  was  naade  principal  of  tbe  iustitution,  which  post  h» 
held  to  the  end  of  hia  life,  and  for  the  most  of  his  time,  after  ICSl, 
he  waa  professor  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in  the  college  ot 
France.  In  all  the  educational  discusuons  of  his  time,  touching 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  philosophy,  mathematica,  the  French, 
I^tin,  and  Greek  langaages,  he  not  only  spoke  in  his  leeture-rooin, 
bnt  pabtiahed — ^bis  different  treatises  amounting  to  upwards  cf 
fifty — many  of  which  passed  through  several  editions.     His  oriti- 
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dmia  on  tbe  stadies  wid  Kdmiaistntion  of  the  uniTem'tj,  subjected 
Um  to  bitter  attaclu  frAro  tbe  regent^  and  bis  sdoplion  of  the 

IrefornMtoiy  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religions  penecntions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  masascre  of  St  Bu- 
Aolomew,  on  the  26th  of  ^agtut,  1672. 

Simple  iif  his  personal  habits,  be  slept  on  straw,  roee  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  all  day  Id  bii  stndy  and  lectnre  room.  After 
■et^Dg  apart  enoogh  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  bis  family,  and  with  poor  acholats,  the  moiety 
of  his  earnings,  and  tbe  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow- 
ment of  tbe  chur  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  fur  only  three  years,  without  formal  le-election. 

BSCOATIOHU.  WOBK. 

Ibe  inflaence  of  Ramus  on  edncational  pvegesi  was  ttit  (1,)  la 
his  peiaistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scbolastieism  which  then 
raled  the  University ;  (9,)  in  his  ofibrts  to  renorata  Ha  oi^anisation 
and  admioistratioD  of  higher  atadica;  and  (3,)  bis  sagacious  umpli- 
fication  of  textrbooks  and  methods  of  inStruotioD. 

1.  He  waa  eminently  saccesa^l  in  recognising  the  ralne  of  other 
itadies  and  aathora  than  those  of  tbe  Ariatoteliaa  philosophy,  and 
by  tbe  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  tlie  fervid  genius  of 
Deinoetbenes,  and  the  finished  thetoric  of  Cicero,  to  wbeae  worka 
be  introdaced  his  students. 

2.  His  Averfinemmt  tur  In  rtforvte  dt  PvHiwerrita  de  Pmria,  at 
ODce  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  tbe  nnivflrsity  organ- 
iaatioii,  and  points  out  tbo  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, and  tlie  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  at  all  candidates  for 
d^^eea  imposed  on  tbe  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifty-six 
Hvres;  of  a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  handred  and  ei|^ty-one 

Ifivres;  and  of  theology,  one  thoasand],  he  says  to  the  king: 
"  Pnt  a  stop  to  tueb  impositions,  which  bars  tbe  course  of  philos- 
ophy, tbeology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov- 
erty; redeem  the  number  of  able  masters;  pay  tbe  most  deserving 
from  tbe  coffers  of  tbe  State,  and  make  tbeir  lectures  free — or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  tbe  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  faculty  of 
Arts  establish  chairs  of  mathematics  and  physics ;  in  tbe  juridical 
fiunlty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;-  in  the  medical  &culty,  cburs  of  Bot- 
any, Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Ghimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
tbeir  professors,  in  the  atyle  of '  Hippocrates  and  Galen;  in  the  tbe- 
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(do^cal  facvltj,  the  interpreUtioii  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments 
in  tbeir  original  laognagea.  Draw  a  distioclion  between  the  stndics 
of  the  BchooU  and  the  colleges,  and  those  of  the  University  proper, 
remaadiog  to  the  former  Gramiaar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  thua 
improTO  the  methods  of  higher  instruction.''  The  reforms  here 
briefij  stated  it  waa  reaerved  for  another  century  to  suggest,  and  to 
still  another  to  iotrodnco;  and  their  fruitful  ioUruction  is  only  now. 
part  of  the  glory  of  the  modem  TTniversity. 

3.  The  labora  of  Bamua  in  simplifying  text-books — in  cpitomi^-. 
iog  the  recorded  truths  of  science,  and  arranging  them  in  clear  Ic^, 
icai  sequence  for  the  learner,  were  more  immediately  sucoessfut.. 
He  pablished  grammars  introductory '  to  the  study  of  the  Latin,, 
Greek,  and  French  languages ;  and  waa  the  fiist  eminent  teacher, 
who  made  his  vernacular  ■  r^ilar  stndy  in  the  schools. 

In  Rhetoric  he  followed  Cicero,  excluding  much  before  tanght,  aa 
belonging  to  logio,  and  made  it  eminently  a  popular  study. 

In  Kalectic,  he  simplified  the  detuls  and  restricted  the  field  of 
discuMion,  He  reaolved  the  whole  subject  into  nature,  art,  and. 
practice.  The  art  must  proceed  from  the  obeerratioD  and  imitation, 
of  what  men  actually  do  fntm  natural  reason  and  human  eicperience^ 
Logic  be  would  bring  onl  of  the  study  of  terms,  into  the  neeessidcs 
of  discourse.  Be  carried  his  pupils  beyond  the  form  of  words  iotO' 
the  beauty  and  science  which  they  were  intended  to  embody^ 
Hilton  adopted  the  liewa  of  RamOs  in  bis  '  Snmniary  of  Logic ' 
published  in  1673,  and  Andrew  Melville  made  them  bis  guide  in  faia 
logic  claaacB  at  Obu^ow. 

In  Mathematics  and  Physics  he  was  eminently  the  creator  of  new 
disciplines,  making  arithmetic,  geometry,  ethics,  mechanics,  astron- 
omy, and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  subjects  of  study  in  French- 
schools  long  before  they  became  embodied  iu  the  curriculum  of 
other  nations.  In  his  methods  of  treating  them  be  was  truly 
philosophicaL  He  laid  down  but  few  rales,  and  these  were  eyolved 
frcMD  the  problems,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  api^ioations. 

•  Ib  lOMy  IW  SMiicll  at  8«Ihw  tMnllrM  tte  mlbf  dT  Aiirtitl*.  ■mI  (wiitHowd  hri 

milinfi  ki  ht  burned  ;  in  I31S.  tht  llfml*  at  th>  Pium  cmi>lnl  Ih*  Orrun  fioni  IImI  «HHleni. 
IHlion.  and  lllwnd  l>  I*  to  liuhl :  in  )S3t.  Qrw-rr  IX  paRllBr  ■Ibxd  Iht  n«l<i«  at  Ito 
Mttnkuiu  hhI  Ftniu;  li  HH,  kt>  wccHnr  nniMT*  lU  nuriiiwo :  ir.  ]«i&  h»  xHkt 
weniunnHiidtd  latodiuM  hi  Ito  iniiAiilT  of  Trntt;  whlchi  l«4T,  ftiii  NIiInIm  T.  nnl 
wdT  ullowail  Uhb,  bat.  u  ruciliuu  thtit  rtnplian.  kinudf  UniiiliM  pani  or  ihtn  inUMliD. 
Ttw  fontHHi  of  SrlMock.  lo  Ui*  d  fl^ittil  oro  of  •pHuMiw  ■•>)>Nt,  tsrni  h  Inlnwini 
(IW|>lwrgUwkM«Tar^ll«,p)>f.  DnHHwl  at  OM  lima  u  •)■  rtUnroT  Iw,  aod  hiainik* 
imwibtd  u  Ito  lountiin*  of  Mfm;  aMOfitad  «t  anottor  I  m*  u  divintlj  iwipiiril,  and  hit 

ISad  wMTnawarfiil  ncU,  unt  nefniiii  fhi  a  wbila  la  rtan  la  Qxir  divnea.  ir  nM  to  pariih  wllh 
llitii  dlK  to  toa.  Mrarttokii,  nir  irnm  ••Hi  mr  ilmtlh  in  na^r  «™  "f  ialtllanual  arliTtlf, 
awl  la  tbt  ond  aaartail  hb  rajniBuiF  BatswDadkiiif  iaUianplnoftaUDaa  tbM|M.— Safau. 
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JOBH  BCGEVHASKIt. 

Jomr  BcaKSBiQEir,  tiM  Ibllow  laborer  witb  I^ntlier  and  Ueknctbon  in  Iho 
ecclesiastical  and  bcIiooI  reorgnnizatioaB  of  ttis  I6II1  cenlurj,  waa  born  at 
Wollin,  Pomeracia,  id  14S5,  and  died  in  1S5S.  Hs  studied  philoBoplij', 
theo1og7,  and  tlie  claBain  at  GreiAiralde,  and  at  tha  age  or  elgliteen  took 
diarge  of  a  ctasNcal  acliool  (Founded  in  IITO,  itid  now  called  Bngenhagto 
Gymnasium),  at  Treplow,  on  tlie  Riga.  la  I61T  he  read  lectures  in  theologj  at 
the  Abbof  of  Belbrick,  and  in  1!>20  in  mpoaao  to  Luther's  psmplilet  on  tlie 
Babylonian  Captivity  ot  the  Cliurcli,  lie  roMirted  ro  Wilt^nberg,  wliera  lie  itaa 
appointed  to  tlie  chair  of  theology  In  IS23.'  From  this  lime  Bugenhnprn  is 
Identified  vrith  tlie  new  organization  of  thiirch  afTairs  in  all  tlje  principal  cities 
of  Nortliem  Gennanj — Brunnwick,  Hamburfi,  Lubcck,  Bremen,  and  iu  the 
dominions  of  the  Duiie  of  Pomeraui*,  and  Ilie  King  of  Dooniark.  In  tiio 
Bninswick  cTiurch  orderof  1S38,  'the  stiperlDlcndenl,  beaidea  prescliing,  wna 
Inatruclcd  to  give  leclurea  in  Latb  for  the  learnedl,  and  supervise  the  discipline, 
doctrine  and  funda  of  the  church,  and  see  to  tlie  ealabtislinient  of  two  Latin 
schools  (enth  with  two  classes,  ihe  first  with  fonr,  and  the  last  with  three 
toaclien),  two  German  schools  for  boja.  and  four  for  girls  B(  four  places,  so 
that  tlie  girts  might  not  have  far  to  go  from  home  to  their  school.  In  all  the 
schools,  cnlecliotica]  instruction  and  sinking  must  be  given  to  all  the  pupils,  atid 
obecare  privste  aclioola  must  be  discoolipued.' 

In  tliG  Hamburgh  church  order  of  1520  a  Latin  school  was  ins^tuted  in  the 
Convent  of  SL  John  (and  dcaignnled  tlic  Jolianneum) ;  one  German  school  for 
boji;  and  ■  girls' school  in  each  parish.  Tiie  Johanncum  was  provided  with 
a  rector  and  seven  teachera;  Tirgil,  Ovid,  and  Cicero's  Offlraa  and  Letters, 
dialectic,  rhetoric,  malhematics,  and  in  the  Gth  (liigtiest)  class  the  rudimenla 
of  Greek  and  Hobrcw,  are  epeeifled  in  the  course  of  study.  TCednenday  wa* 
•aMgned  for  review  in  all  ttie  clafsea,  and  Saturday  waa  devoted  to  tha 
catechism.  Singing  was  to  be  carried  to  the  highest  proBciency  for  the  servic« 
of  the  church.  Public  lectures  by  tho  church  auperintendent  and  his  adjutor 
(4  times  a  week);  by  tbo  rector  of  the  Johonncitm;  by  two  jurists,  a  physician, 
B  surgeon  were  also  establkshul,  togotlicr  with  the  foundation  of  a  public 
library— maltiiig  a  quasi  city  university.  Tho  same  system  in  its  main  feature* 
waa  establiahed  in  Lubeck  in  IG3I,  tlie  classical  achoolof  which  atill  exiati. 

In  PoraeraniB  the  church  and  school  order  was  issued  In  1B3G,  and  for  the 
town  of  Sirmlsnnd  two  ichoola,  '  one  for  Latin  and  Qerman  for  boys,  and  tbo 
otlier  for  girls.'  The  boys'  school  waa  to  folbw  the  book  of  visitation  of 
'Magister  Pliilippos  Uelancthon.' 

In  the  church  order  drawn  up  by  him  Ibr  Denmark  and  Nwway,  In  IBBT, 
extended  by  the  Diet  at  Bondahurg  in  l&iS,  the  system  of  schools  provided  Ibr 
Hamburg  was  recogniaed,  the  unlveralty  of  Copenhagen  being  constituted  the 
head  of  the  system.  In  his  letters  he  complains  that  '  the  greedy  grasp  of  tho 
mighty  ones '  devoted  to  their  own  uae  the  gooda  of  the  monasteries  which 
should  go  to  diurches,  icboola  and  the  poor.' 

His  chnrch  ordere  lor  Brunswick- WolfenbDttal  in  1B!8  and  IMS  extend 
tiis  establishment  of  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  the  country  parishes, 
where  the  organist  waa  to  be  schoolmaster,  and  to  give  spedal  attention  to 
nngiiig  and  the  memorizing  of  bible  texts.' 
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WILLUM   O.   WflimWD. 

WiLUiK  CuBX  WHirroiU),  the  elewulh  preiideat  of  the  Tisronnio  State 
Teachers'  Aesociation,  wag  bora  in  West  Kdmestou,  CHaefto  County,  N.  T^ 
M»f  Sth,  1828.  His  parenU  belong  Ui  the  Hew  En^ml  Hock,  his  lathei^a 
bmilj-  having  emigrated  rrom  MaBucliiuetl^  and  bia  mother's  Aum  Rhode 
lalantl.  Although  retired  in  a  uewly  settled  couatiy,  aod  enjoying  very  liin- 
ited  aJvonlages  Tur  obtaiuiDg  even  a  eODimou  acbool  educalion,  thej  took  a  deep 
ioterpfiC  ID  the  lotellectuaL  and  religious  traiojag  of  their  children. 

Ur.  Whitford  worked  on  the  Ikmi  in  summer,  end  attended  a  district  school 
In  winter,  until  be  was  seventeen  jeer?  of  age,  when  he  entered  Brook- 
field  Academy,  K.  T.,  in  wlik'h  he  remained  a  large  share  of  tlie  time  Ibr  three 
years.  At  twenty,  he  taught  a  term  of  school  in  s  nioet  aucceasful  manner  in 
(he  district  where  be  had  alwayn  retided  in  his  boyhood.  He  then  became  a 
•tudeDt  in  DeRuyter  Institute,  S  Y.,  and  there  completed  his  preparation  to 
enter  the  senior  dan  at  Union  College,  <d  iseo. 

He  was  compelled,  on  account  of  Nicknesi,  lo  leave  the  cotlefre  before  the 
close  of  his  fliit  term  of  stteodaoce,  but  he  returned  and  graduated  in  1E[53. 
In  the  meaDtlne  be  assisted  in  teaching  fn  Uiltoo  Academy, -Wia.  one  tenn, 
■nd  had  the  cltarge  of  Diiion  Academy,  at  ShJloh,  M.  J,,  for  two  years.  Ho 
•pent  a  summer  in  UudiaoD  County,  N.  T.,  in  making  an  elaborate  map  of 
portiooa  of  the  county,  lo  be  published  in  Pliiladrlphia.  Rfaoiving  to  engage 
in  the  work  of  the  goepel  ministry,  he  pursaed  a  full  course  of  Ftudy  at  Union 
Qleologicai  Semiuar;,  New  York  Clly.  He  theceupon  settled  in  1S56.  u 
pastor  of  the  Sevenlh-day  Baptiiit  Church,  ofMillon,  IViscoDsin.  This  position 
be  held  for  three  yeara;  snd  under  bis  labois  tbediurch  more  than  doubled 
both  its  membership  and  its  working  power.  In  the  last  year  of  liis  ministiy 
here,  be  Uxlk  the  oversight  of  the  Academy,  which  was  converted  into  a  col* 
lege  in  18GT,  principally  through  his  efforts. 

Tlie  sdiool  has  perfbrmed  moat  thorough  work  under  his  administration,  and 
•Djoys  a  wide  popularity.  The  attendance  of  studeuts,  some  years,  has  reached 
over  four  hundred.  It  hss  given  special  attention  to  preparing  both  young 
men  sod  ladies  to  tetch  in  tha  public  sc-hools  of  the  coanlry,  and  has  supplied 
as  many  as  a  hundred,  Bon>e  seaeonsi  During  the  rebellum,  three  hundred  and 
eleven  students  of  tlie  institution  served  in  the  Union  srmy.  Since  the 
■chool  became  a  college,  it  has  numbered,  each  year,  not  less  tlian  ecrenty 
members  In  the  regular  college  classes. 

Ur.  Whitlbrd  hss  token  a  deep  interest  In  the  edocntional  aSairs  of  'Wiscon- 
sin. He  has  oilen  been  called  to  lecture  before  teachers'  instituies  and  lyceumi 
on  prominent  questions  of  education.  He  has  prepared  several  valuable 
papers  for  the  State  Teachers'  Aseocialion,  and  among  them,  a  careful  history  of 
the  eariy  educational  movements  in  the  State,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
State  Hi^ilorical  Society.  He  has  acted  as  s  prominent  member  of  the  local 
organizations  for  improving  the  schools  in  the  section  where  he  resides,  and  was 
diDgen  President  of  the  Slate  Teachers'  Assoristioo,  Ibr  1866.  Be  represented 
his  assembly  district  Jq  tbe  le^slatare  of  the  State  in  1S6B.  snd  was  chairman 
of  tlie  committee  on  education.  Here  he  perlbrmed  excellent  work  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  system  of  county  snperintendency  of  schootsi  and  the  introduction 
of  some  changea  into  the  educations!  policy  of  the  State.  Iq  13GT,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  one  of  tbo  regents  of  the  State  Normal  School 
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TUMOMT. 

Hddb  cu  not  be  uud  in  &Tor  of  tli«  prewot  tHait  of  lilnatore 
te  this  8ute ;  bat  their  pioapecU  in  tbU  regmrd  are  good.  Id  erarf 
■barter  of  m  town,  proviaioo  »  oukIs  for  ncbooU,  by  rMerring  ■  ctp- 
Uim  qowtity  of  Iftod  solely  for  tbeir  eupport.  The  UMQibly  of 
this  State,  in  tbeir  October  scteion  in  17B1,  pauod  »  act  for  the 
eMabtishment  of  a  college  in  tbe  town  of  Burlington,  on  lake  Chun- 
plain,  on  the  aonth  dde  of  Onion  River,  and  appointed  ten  trustees. 
General  Ira  Allen,  one  of  the  tnisteea,  on  certain  conditions  baa 
ofiered  lands,  tc,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  towards 
this  establisbment. 


The  old  laws  of  New  Hampshire  reqnired  everr  town  of  one 
hundred  fHrniliea  to  keep  a  grammar  school ;  bj  which  was  meant 
a  scbool  ia  which  tbe  learned  lansiiages  should  be  taocrbt,  vid 
yontb  might  be  prepared  for  admiasion  to  a  university.  Tbe  same 
preceptor  wM  obliged  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
unless  the  town  was  of  sufficient  ability  to  keep  two  or  more 
achooU,  one  of  which  was  called  a  grammar  school  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction. 

Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  ftr  back  as  the 
year  1722,  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier 
towns  petitioned  the  assembly  f>r  a  special  act  to  exempt  them  from 
tbe  obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  during  the  war.  The 
indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only  on  this  condition,  "  that 
they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;"  to 
which  all  towns  of  fifty  families  were  obliged.  In  latter  times  the 
conduct  of  tbe  same  towns  has  been  very  different.  During  tha 
late  war  with  Britain,  not  only  those,  but  many  other  towns,  targe 
and  opulent,  and  far  removed  from  any  danger  ny  the  enemy,  were 
for  a  great  part  of  tbe  time  destilnte  of  any  public  schools,  not  only 
without  applying  to  the  legialiiture  for  permission,  but  contrary  to 
the  exprei^  requirements  of  law,  and  notwithstanding  conrts  of 
justice  were  frequently  holdcn,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly  sworn 
and  charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  and  tbe  want  oi  schools 
in  particular,  lliis  negligence  was  one  among  many  evidences  of 
(IS  J) 
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ft  most  nnhi^pv  prostntion  of  morals  during  that  period  ;  it  af- 
forded a  molaocDolf  prospect  to  the  friends  of  science  sad  of  vir- 
tue, and  excited  some  generous  and  philanthropic  persooa  to  devise 
other  methods  of  education. 

Among  these,  John  Philips,  Eoq.,  of  Exeter,  iraa  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  by  founding  and  endowing  a  eerainary  of  learning 
in  that  tonn;  which,  in  the  year  1781,  was  by  an  act  of  assembly 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  "  Pbillps's  Exeter  Academy."  It  is 
placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  board  of  tnisteea,  and  is  governed 
oy  a  preceptor  and  an  assistant.  In  this  academy  are  taught  the 
learned  languages,  the  principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, and  It^c,  besides  writing,  music,  composition,  oratory,  and 
virtue.  The  fund  belonging  to  this  institution  is  valued  at  nearly 
ten  thousand  pounds.  About  one-fifth  part  of  this  fund,  lying  in 
lands,  is  at  present  unproductive,  but  the  actual  income  amoituts  to 
four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  per  annum. 

Since  the  eatablishment  of  this  academy  aeveral  oUters  bare  b«en 
erected  ;  one  of  which  is  at  New  Ipawich;  it  was  inoorpwated  in 
1789;  its  fund  is  abont  one  thonsand  ponnda;  the  number  of  stn-* 
dents  is  generally  between  forty  and  fifty ;  the  price  of  tuition  is 
one  shilling  per  week,  and  of  boarding  five  shillings. 

There  is  another  academy  at  Atkinson,  fuunded  by  Nathaniel 
Peabody.  Esq.,  and  iDCorpontt«d  by  the  g«Beral  court  in  the  year 
1790.  The  preceptor  has  been  chiefir  supported  by  Ur.  Peabody ; 
and  he  has  endowed  the  aoademj  with  a  donation  of  one  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

Similar  institutions  have  been  begun  at  Amherst,  at  Charieetown, 
and  at  Concord ;  which  thouvh  at  present  in  a  state  of  infancy,  yet 
afford  a  pleasing  prospect  of  the  increase  of  literature  in  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

A  law  has  been  lately  made,  which  enforces  the  mwntenance  of 
schools  by  a  peculiar  sanction ;  the  select  men  of  the  several  towns 
are  liable  to  have  the  same  sum  distrained  out  of  their  estates, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  support  a  school  during  the  whole  time 
in  which  they  neglect  to  make  that  provision.  This  law  is  so  re- 
cent that  no  judgment  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  its  operation.  It 
shows,  however,  tbnt  the  legislatnre  are  attentive  to  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  their  duty,  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

As  a  farther  evidence  of  the  progress  of  science,  social  libraries 
are  establiahed  in  several  towns  m  this  State ;  and  in  the  year  1 791 
a  medical  society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Assembly.     The 

E resident  of  the  State  being  a  gentleman  of  the  faculty,  is  at  the 
ead  of  this  society. 
By  an  article  in  the  constitution  of  the  State,  it  is  declared  to  be 
"  the  duty  of  legislators  and  magistrates  to  cherish  the  interest  of 
literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  and  public  schools; 
to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  immnni- 
nities  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce, 
trades,  manufactures,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  country ;  to 
oouDtenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  humaaity  asd  general 
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bflDevoIenee,  poblie  and  private  otwrity,  indiutiy  nad  econonij, 
honesty  and  panctaality,  aiiicerityi  sobriety,  and  all  Bod&l  afTectiona 
aad  generoaa  Bentimeote  among  the  people."  As  far  aa  public  rulera 
confonn  to  this  article,  thej  promote,  in  the  moat  effaotoal  manner, 
the  trae  interest  and  prosperity  of  their  country. 

The  eBtabliahmoDt  of  Dartntouth  Cullege  in  the  wentem  border 
of  tbe  State,  has  proved  a  ffreat  benefit  to  the  new  settlenietits,  and 
to  the  neigbboring  State  of  Vermont  Daring  the  late  war,  like  all 
other  Bemioariea  of  IttMratara,  it  lay  under  disconragetnent ;  but 
unce  the  peace  it  is  in  a  more  flourisbing  sitnation. 

Its  landed  interest  amount*  to  about  eighty  thousand  acres,  of 
which  twelve  hundred  lie  (MjntiffQODB,  and  are  capable  of  the  beak 
improvement  Twelve  tbonssnU  acres  are  sitiiste  in  Vermont  A 
tract  of  eight  miles  square  beyond  the  northern  line  of  Stuart  town, 
was  granted  hj  tbe  Asaembly  of  New  llampabire  in  136»,  and  in 
tbe  act  by  which  thia  grant  was  made,  "  the  president  and  coan^I 
of  the  State  tar  tbe  bme  being  are  incorporated  with  tbe  trustees 
of  the  college,  so  br  aa  to  aei  with  tbeia  in  regard  to  tbe  expends 
tnrea  and  application  of  this  grant,  and  of  all  otben  which  hare 
been  or  may  be  faereafUr  made  b^  New  Hampshire." 

Tbe  revenue  of  tbe  oollege  arising  fiMra  the  land^  amoants  to  om 
hnndred  and  forty  pounds  per  aanuui.  By  contracts  already  made 
it  will  amonnt  in  four  years  to  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  in  twelve 
years  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  Tlie  income  arising  franl 
tnition  money  is  about  ux  hundred  pounds  per  annnm  more. 

The  first  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  tbe  students 
was  a  few  years  since  burned.  A  tottery  was  granted  -by  the  State 
for  raising  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  which  has  been  ap- 
[died  to  the  ereotion  of  a  new  building,  much  more  convenient  than 
the  former;  it  was  constracted  of  wood,  and  stands  in  an  elevated 
situation,  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  Conneetient  river  in  tbe 
township  of  Hanover,  commanding  an  extensive  and  pleasant  pn»- 
pect  to  the  weak  It  is  oi»e  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  lifly  feat 
wide,  and  tliirty-HX  feet  high,  and  contains  thirty-MX  chambers  for 
stndents.  The  number  of  students  who  were  gnMlaated  in  the  first 
nineteen  years,  unounts  to  two  hundred  and  fifty-tw*,  among  whom 
were  two  Indians.  In  the  year  ITftO,  the  number  of  undergrada- 
atM  was  abont  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  students  ore  divided  into  four  classes.  The  freshmen  study 
the  learned  languages,  tbe  rules  of  sptnking  and  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  mMheisatics. 

The  sophomores  attend  to  the  kngnagesy  geography,  logic,  and 
mathematics. 

The  junior  sophisters,  beside  the  languages,  enter  on  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  and  composition. 

The  aenior  olass  compose  in  English  and  Latin ;  study  meta- 
physics, the  elements  of  nalnrol  and  politieal  law. 

The  principal  books  used  by  the  studenU  are  Lowth's  English 
Grammar,  Perry's  Diotiovary,  Pike's  Arithmetic,  Ontbrie's  OeM- 
raphy,  Ward's  Mathematics,  Atkinson's  Epitome,  Hammond's  Al- 
geora,  Martiu's  and  Enfield's  Natnrsi  Philosophy,  Fergnaou's  As- 
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tronomy,  Locke's  EiMty,  Hont«M)Qiea'i  Bpirit  of  Laws,  snd  Bnrlo- 
maqai's  Natnral  and  Political  L««. 

beeidee  tfaeee  atodies,  leotnrea  are  read  to  the  scholara  in  theolo- 
gy and  eccleaiastieal  history. 

l^ere  is  an  examination  of  each  claw  once  in  the  yeftr.  and  thou 
who  are  not  found  (jnalifled  for  their  ataoding  are  pot  into  a  lower 

The  snnnat  commencement  1«  held  on  the  fbarth  Wednesday  in 
Angast.  There  are  two  vacations,  one  following  comniencenient  and 
contiDDing  six  weeks  and  two'  days ;  the  other  h^nnlng  on  the 
fi>arth  Monday  in  Fehmary,  and  eontinning  five  weeks  and  Sve 
daya. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  every  town  hav- 
ing fifty  hoDseholdera  or  npwarda,  it  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
more  •choolmaatera,  to  teaim  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  English  langnage,  arithmetic,  orthography, 
and  decent  behavior;  and  where  any  town  has  two  hundred  nmi- 
lies,  there  is  alao  to  be  a  grammar  school  set  up  therein,  and  some 
discreet  person,  well  instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Engliih 
langnagea,  procured  to  keep  the  same,  and  be  snitabty  paid  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  penalty  for  neglect  of  schools  in  towns  of  fifty 
fiunilies  is  ten  pounds — one  hundred  £imi]iea,  twenty  pounds— one 
hundred  and  fifty  families,  thirty  pounds. 

These  laws  respecting  schools  are  not  so  well  regarded  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  as  the  wise  purposea  wiiich  they  were  intended 
to  answer,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people  require. 

In  Boston  there  are  seven  public  schools,  supported  wholly  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  and  in  which  the  children  of  nery  class 
of  citizens  freely  asaoeietc.  In  the  Latin  grammar  school  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  lAtin  and  Oreek  tangnagoa  aretxngfat,  and  boys  oiiali- 
fied  for  the  nnivetsities  ;  into  thia  school  none  are  admitted  till  ten 
years  of  age,  having  been  previonaly  well  instructed  in  English 
grammar.  In  the  three  English  grammar  schools,  the  children  of 
both  sexes,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  iustmcted  in 
spelling,  accenting  and  reading  the  Enf^ish  language,  both  prose 
and  verse,  with  propriety,  also  in  Englidi  grammar  and  compoai- 
tton,  together  witli  the  rudiments  of  geography ;  in  the  other  three 
the  same  children  are  taaght  writing  and  arithmetic.  These  schools 
are  attended  alternately,  and  each  of  them  is  famished  with  an 
usher  or  aasiatant.  The  masters  of  these  sdiools  have  each  a  salary 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-ui  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  annum,  pay- 
able quarterly. 

They  are  nil  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  citiMns,  for  the  time  b«ing,  chosen  annually,  whose  duty  it  is 
"to  visit  the  schools  at  leaat  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  the 
•cholars  in  the  various  branches  in  which  they  are  tanght,  to  devise 
the  best  methods  for  the  instruction  and  government  of  the  schools, 
to  give  sQch  advice  to  the  masters  as  tbey  shall  think  expedient,  and 
by  all  proper  mMhodt  to  exdte  in  children  a  Inndable  ambition  to 
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excel  in  i  virtooni,  amiable  deportment,  and  in  every  branch  ot 
lueful  knowledge."  At  the  anuual  visitalian  in  Jutfi  1792,  there 
wero  present  four  hnndred  and  seTenty  girls,  and  seven  hnndred 
and  twentf  boys.  Beaidea  these  there  are  seveml  private  schools, 
for  instracdoD  in  the  finglinh,  Latin,  and  French  lansni^es — in 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics — 
and  also  in  mnuc  and  dancing.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  town  in  the 
world,  the  youth  of  which  more  fully  ei^oy  the  benefits  of  school 
education,  than  at  Boston.  ^And  when  we  conMder  bow  ins^tan- 
biy  the  hapiHuess  and  proiflrity  of  America,  sod  the  existence  of 
ita  present  happy  government,  are  connected  with  the  education  of 
eUildreo,  too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  enJiKhtened  citi- 
lens  of  this  town,  for  the  attention  they  have  paid  to  this  important 
bnsiness,  and  the  worthy  example  they  have  exhibitad  for  the  imi' 
Wion  of  others. 

Next  in  importAoee  to  the  grammar  schools  are  tha  acadeouea, 
in  which,  aa  well  aa  in  the  gnuaoiar  schoola,  young  citiaena  are  fitted 
for  admission  to  the  nniversity. 

[Mention  is  made  of 

Dummer  academy,  fonnded  in  17G6,  opened  in  1763,  and  inco^ 
poratedin  17a2. 

Philips  academy  endowed  in  1776,  incorpoimtad  Oct.  I,  1'780, 
and  was  then  (1794)  under  the  charge  of  a  principal,  an  assistant, 
and  a  writing-master,  devoted  to  the  promotion  u  true  pietv  nod 
virtue,  the  instruction  of  youth  in  tlie  English,  Latin,  and  Greek 
laogunge^  1  together  with  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  geometry, 
music  and  oratorv,  logic  and  get^^r^hy ;  and  such  other  of  the 
libeml  arts  and  sciences,  or  Languages,  as  opportunity  aud  ability 
may  hereafter  admit,  and  tlu  trustees  shall  <urect." 

Leicester  academy,  incorporated  in  1784. 

Williamstown  academy,  which  has  a  building  erected  in  17>0, 
partly  by  a  loUery,  and  partly  by  donations 

TauDbon  academy  incorporated  in  1793. 

Darby  School  at  Hingham.] 

Harvard  University  lakes  its  date  from  the  year  ISSS.  Two 
yean  before,  the  Qeneral  Court  gave  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
support  of  a  public  school  at  Newtown,  whirh  has  unce  been  called 
Gambridgn,  This  year  (1638)  the  Sev.  Mr.  John  Harvard,  a  wor- 
thy raiaiater  residing  in  Charleston,  died,  and  left  a  donation  of 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-cine  pounds,  for  the  sse  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  public  school  lu  honor  to  the  memorv  of  so  Uberal  a 
beneihctor,  the  Qeneral  Court,  the  same  year,  ordemd  that  the  school 
should  take  the  name  of  Harvard  College. 

In  1642,  the  college  was  put  upon  a  more  lespeo^ble  footings 
and  the  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  magistrates,  and  the  min- 
isters of  the  six  next  adjacent  towns,  with  the  president,  were  erect- 
ed into  a  corporation  for  the  ordering  and  managing  its  concerns. 
It  received  its  first  charter  in  1660. 

Cambridge,  in  which  the  nniversity  is  situated,  is  a  pleasant  vil- 
lage, four  miles  westward  from  Boston,  containing  a  number  of  ele- 
gant seats,  which  are  neat  and  well-built.     The  nniversity  consists 
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of  foDr  elq^t  brick  edifices,  bjmdsomely  inclosed.  Th«y  itsnd 
on  A  beautiful  greeu,  wliich  epreada  to  the  oortli-west,  aod  exhibit  a 
pleasing  view. 

The  names  of  1^  several  buildings  are,  Harvard  Hall,  Massacbn- 
MttB  Hall,  Bollis  Hall,  and  Uolden  Chapel.  Hanwd  Hall  is  di- 
vided into  six  apartments ;  one  of  vhicfa  is  appropriated  for  Ibe  li- 
brary, one  for  the  itiueeam,  two  for  the  philosophical  apparatns; 
one  is  used  for  a  chapel,  and  the  other  for  a  dining  hall.  The  li- 
brary, in  1791,  consisted  of  nnwards  |£  thirteen  thousand  volumes; 
and  is  continaally  fnoreasing  from  th^Viterest  of  permanent  fimde, 
as  well  as  from  casn^  benefactions.  The  philosophical  apparatu 
belonging  to  this  university,  coat  between  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred, and  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  is  tbe 
most  elegant  and  complete  of  any  in  America. 

Agreeable  to  the  present  constitntion  of  Massachusetts,  bio  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  LieutennDtrgovemor,  the  Conncii  and  Senate, 
the  President  of  the  University,  and  the  ministers  of  tbe  congre- 
gi^ional  churches  in  the  towns  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester,  are,  ex  t^ciit,  overseers  of 
tile  university. 

Tbe  corporation  is  a  distinct  body,  consisting  of  sovcb  members, 
in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  the  nwiversily. 

Harvard  nniversHy  nas  a  President,  Emeritus  ProfHsor  of  Di- 
vinity,— Hollisian  Professor  of  Divinity, — Hancock  Profe«sor  of 
Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  langn^s, — Holtis  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy — Hersey,  Professor  df  Anatomy 
and  Snrgcry, — Hersey  Froftwsor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
^ysic, — Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Hat«ria  Uedica, — four 
tutors,  who  toacli  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  It^ic,  metapliysics, 
and   ethics,   geography,    and   the   elements  of  geometiy,  natural 

Ebilosophy,  astronomy,  and  history;  and  a  preceptor  of  ^e  French 
ingnagc. 

This  university,  as  to  its  libmry,  phitosopLic^  apparatns  and  pro- 
fessorships, is  at  present  the  first  literary  institation  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent.  Since  its  first  establishment,  upwards  of  three 
thovsand  three  bondred  students  have  received  honorary  d^;ree« 
from  its  saccessive  officers ;  about  one-third  of  whom  have  been  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry.  It  has  generally  from 
one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  uxty  students. 

This  university  is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  frmnently  receiving 
donations  for  the  establishment  of  new  profeRSorships.  Formerly 
there  was  an  annual  grant  made  by  the  l^slatnre  to  tbe  president 
and  professors,  of  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds,  which  for  sev- 
eral years  past  has  been  discontinaed. 

Tlie  erection  of  a  ooll^  near  Casco  bay  was  long  unee  con- 
templated and  determined  on,  and  tbe  legi^tnre  have  proceeded 
BO  &r  in  the  bouness  as  to  determine  on  the  principles  of  soch  an 
establishment.  Academies  in  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Frysbuag,  sod 
Uachiaa  have  been  incoiporated  by  the  legislatnre,  and  endowed 
with  handsome  grants  of  the  pnbho  lands.    Aud  it  is  but  jost  to 
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obMire,  that  town-achook  are  veiv  generaDy  nuioUined  in  inort 
of  the  towns  that  are  able  to  defray  the  expense,  and  a  spirit  of 
improvenMnt  is  increanng. 

RHODI   KLASn. 

The  literature  of  thia  Stale  is  confined  principally  to  the  lowu 
of  Newport  and  Providence.  There  are  aome  nen  of  leamitv  and 
abililies  scattered  tbrongh  other  townf.  The  bnlk  of  the  iohabit- 
aota  in  other  parts  <^  the  State  are  involved  in  greater  ^oraoce, 
perhaps,  than  in  moat  other  parta  of  New  England. 
'  At  Froridenca  ia  Khode  Island  Collie.  The  charter  for  fonnd- 
ii^  this  seminary  of  learning  waa  granted  by  the  General  Asseiublr 
nK  the  State,  by  the  nane  of  the  "  Tnisteea  and  Fellows  of  ibeCol- 
legB  or  UoiveniLy,  in  the  Eogiieli  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Frofiilence  Plantaliona,"*  in  1704,  in  ronseqnence  of  (he  peUtion 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  respectable  charactera  in  the  Stale. 
By  the  charter,  the  corporation  of  the  college  conusts  of  two  sep- 
arate branches,  with  disrinct,  separate,  and  respective  powers.  The 
■Hunber  of  trustees  is  thirty-six,  of  whom  twenty-tw*  are  Baptists, 
five  of  the  denomination  of  Friends,  five  EpiMopalians,  and  fonr 
Congregational isls.  The  same  proportion  of  the  di^rent  denomi- 
nations to  continne  m  perpttuvni.  The  namber  of  fellows  (inclu- 
aive  of  the  president,  who  is  a  follow  fx  ofieio)  u  twelve,  of  whom 
eiglit  are  Baptiata,  the  others  chosMi  indiscrimiDately  (ram  any  de> 
Domination.  The  concnrrence  of  both  bnuicliea,  by  a  majority  of 
each,  ia  necessary  for  the  validity  of  an  act,  eieept  adjudging  and 
confi-rring  dt^rces,  which  eielnNvely  belongs  to  the  fellowship  as  a 
learned  &nlty.  The  pre«dent  ignst  be  a  Baptist:  professors  and 
other  officers  of  instmction  are  not  limited  to  any  particolar  de- 
nomination. There  is  annually  a  general  aoeeting  of  (be  corpora- 
tion on  the  Brat  Wednesday,  in  Sepicmbev,  at  which  time  the  pab- 
he  commencement  is  held.  The  fullowiog  extracts  from  a  chaise 
delivered  to  the  gradnates  on  that  occasHMi  in  11H,  by  David 
Howell,  Em].,  ate  iDtrodoced  here,  as  they  discover  the  prineiplea 
inculcated  in  this  seminary,  while  they  prochum  the  benevolent  dis- 
position of  their  author : 

Tbe  pittaaoB  oT  time  sIMM  to  a  o^t^te  cdnnrtion,  eui  raBra  only  to 
Isr  the  ronudatioD  at  teaming ;  llie  iaperstrnotare  moit  ba  icand  b j  tlw  sa- 
sidthio*  ittentioa  of  after  j^ara. 

This  dufenlargn  jod  iota  tbe  world.  Bxleniive  Betda  open  to  joar  view. 
Too  hsve  to  explore  tbe  soena^  and  U>  make  an  elecUoo  of  ttie  cbaracter  tbat 
beat  pleases  jtra  on  tbe  great  theatre  of  life. 

Let  tbe  r^ibts  of  man  ever  iM  b^  axTed.  A  nmmcnt'a  leflection  wiD  COB- 
vbuNjiMi,  tbat  MhwifriKbta an  as  inviolable  aajoDT own;  and  a  small  degree 
of  viKne  will  lead  ;oa  (o  reaped  Ibem.  He  that  ssrvea  mankind  nxM  sue- 
eeasfully,  and  wiih  the  beat  prineiplea,  serves  his  Creator  moat  acceptablj.  Be 
eontioos  of  bandjiflfc  into  pitxla:  Utef/  regard  neiUier  tbe  abilitiea  nor  virtoea 
of  men,  bol  only  their  sabiierviencj  to  present  parpoaes ;  they  are  a  snare  to 
vktae.  and  a  miadnef  to  soeie^.  With  this  caatioa  on  ynnr  mind,  yoa  will 
never  revile  or  speak  evil  of  whole  sects,  cimaeii,  or  aooieties  of  men. 

Forme  not  Ibis  pmions  motto:  'NAB  kumaitiaa  a  me  pulo  nliauan.' 
Consider  everj  one  in  human  riiipe  *s  joor  brother;  sad  '  Lei  dtarit]/  in  guld- 
en UmJa  of  bee  antKcf  yim  vHk  0>e  brolherluKid  ej  num.'    Let  joor  benevo- 
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lence  be  broad  aa  tlie  ocmd,  Tonr  candor  brillwct  u  the  sod,  and  your  oooi- 
pMiion  and  hamniiity  ezleostro  aa  the  bumaa  race. 

These  aentimeDts  are  not  confined  to  Mr.  Howell.  The  chargs 
cf  President  Umsey,  in  1793,  bresthea  the  aame  spirit  of  trcedom 
sad  philanthropy.  Wh&t  are  the  advantages  aocietv  may  not  ex- 
pect, when  priDciplei  like  tbete  are  impressed  with  alt  the  energetio 
Ibrce  of  precept  and  example,  on  the  minda  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion! 

This  institattoD  waa  fir«t  foanded  at  Warren,  in  the  county  of 
Bristol,  and  the  first  commencement  betd  there  in  1769. 

In  the  year  1770,  the  college  waa  remoTed  to  Pro»idence,  where 
a  la^,  elegant  building  waa  erected  for  its  ■cc6mniodaUon,  hy  the 
eeneroiia  donations  of  mdividnals,  uiDstly  from  the  town  of  Prori- 
deace.  It  ie  situated  on  a  hill  to  the  east  of  \he  town;  and  while 
ita  elevated  sitnatioa  renders  it  delightful,  by  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive variegated  prospect,  it  farni^hes  it  with  a  pure,  uuDbrions 
air.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  one  bnndred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty-six  wide,  with  a  projection  of  ten  feet  each 
side.  It  has  an  entry  [engtiiwise,  with  rooms  on  each  side.  Tliere 
are  forty-eight  rooms  for  the  aocommodation  of  students  and  eight 
laiver  ones  for  public  uaca.     The  roof  is  covered  with  alate. 

From  December,  1776,  to  June,  178S,  the  college  edifice  was 
nsad  by  the  French  and  American  troops  (or  an  bo^tal  and  baN 
neks,  BO  that  the  course  of  education  was  intermpted  dnring  that 
period.  No  degree*  were  conferred  from  1776  to  1766.  Prom 
1786,  the  college  again  became  re^lar,  and  is  now  rary  flouriell- 
ing,  containing  upwarda  of  aixty  stadenta. 

This  institntion  ia  nnder  the  ipstraction  of  a  president,  a  pfo- 
flassor  of  divinity,  a  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoao* 
phy,  a  profeaaor  of  mathematica  and  aatronomy,  a  professor  of  ni^ 
tani  history,  and  three  tutors.  The  iutituUon  has  a  library  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thouaand  volumes,  containing  a  valnable  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  Neariy  all  the  funda  of  the  college  are  at  in- 
terest in  the  treaauiy  of  the  State,  and  amount  to  almost  two  thou- 
aand  pounds. 

At  Newport  there  is  a  flourishing  academy  under  the  direction 
of  a  rector  and  tatora,  who  teach  the  learned  languagea,  Engliah 
grammar,  gei^n^thy,  Ac 

ooKmcncuT. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people 
more  attended  to  than  in  Connecticut ;  almost  every  town  in  the 
State  ia  divided  into  diatricta,  and  each  district  haa  a  public  school 
kept  in  it  a  greater  or  lesi  part  of  every  year.  Somewhat  more 
than  one-third  of  the  moneys  ariatng  from  a  tax  ga  the  polls  and 
rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
•choola  in  the  several  towns,  tor  the  edncation  of  children  and 
youth.  The  law  diiecta  that  a  grammar  school  shall  be  kept  in 
eve^  county  town  thronghout  the  State. 

lliere  is  a  grammar  school  at  Hartford,  and  another  at  New 
Haven,  supported  by  a  donation  of  Governor  Hopkins.    Thia  ven- 
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eroble  Hnd  beneroleot  man,  in  his  last  vill,  dated  1657,  left  in  tbe 
liands  of  Tbeophilus  Eaton,  Esq^  and  three  uthera,  a  legacy  of  one 
thonaand  three  hundred  and  twenty-fuar  oounds,  "aa  an  encour- 
agement, in  these  foreign  plantations,  of  breeding  up  hapefid 
yoaths  both  at  the  grannnar  school  and  college."  In  1664  this 
legacy  was  divided  between  New  Uaven  and  Hartford,  and  grammar 
acnools  were  erected,  which  have  been  supported  ever  since.* 

Academies  have  been  established  at  Greenfield,  Plainfield,  Nor- 
wich, Wyndham  and  Pomfret,  some  of  which  are  fiourieliing. 

Ynle  College  waa  founded  in  1700,  and  remuncd  at  Eillingworth 
nntil  1707;  then  at  Saybrook  nntil  1716,  when  it  was  removed  and 
fixed  at  New  Haven.  Among  its  princip^  bcneEactort  was  Gov- 
ernor Yale,  in  honor  of  whom,  in  1718,  it  was  named  Yale  College, 
Its  &nt  bnilding  was  erected  in  1717,  being  one  hundred  and  aer- 
enty  feet  in  length,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  built  of  wood.  Tliia 
waa  taken  down  in  1783.  The  present  college,  which  la  of  brick, 
waa  built  in  1750,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  President  Clap, 
and  is  one  handred  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  three  atoriea  higo, 
and  contains  thirty-two  chambers,  and  si ity-four  stud iea,  convenient 
for  the  reception  of  one  hundred  students.  The  college  chapel, 
which  is  also  of  brick,  waa  built  in  1761,  being  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
witb  a  steeple  one  hundr^  and  twenty-five  leet  high.  In  this 
building  ia  the  public  library,  consisting  of  about  two  thousand  five 
bnndred  volumes ;  and  tbe  philosophical  apparatus,  which,  by  a 
late  handsome  addition,  is  now  as  complete  as  most  others  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  contain*  the  machinca  necessary  for  exhibiting 
experiments  in  the  whole  courae  of  eiperimental  philosophy  and 
satronomy.  The  college  museum,  to  which  additions  are  coo- 
Btantly  making,  contains  many  natural  curiouties. 

This  literary  institntion  waa  incorporated  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Connccticnt.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
to  eleven  ministers,  under  the  denomination  of  tmstecs,  in  1701, 
The  powers  of  the  trustees  were  enlarged  by  the  additional  charter, 
1723.  And  by  that  of  174S,  the  trustees  were  incorporated  by  the 
name  of  "  The  president  and  fellows  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven." 
By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  "  for  enlaiving  the  powers  and 
increasing  the  funds  of  Yale  College,"  passed  in  May,  1792,  and 
accepted  by  the  corporation,  tbe  governor,  Mentenant-govemor,  and 
the  aix  senior  assistanta  in  the  conncil  of  the  State  for  the  time 
being,  are  ever  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  to  be  trosteea 
and  fellows  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  former  corporation. 
The  corporation  are  empowered  to  hold  estates,  continue  their  suc- 
cession, make  academic  laws,  elect  and  constitute  all  officers  of  Jn- 
atmctiou  and  government  UBual  in  nniversities,  and  confer  all  learned 
d^^es.  The  immediate  executive  government  is  in  the  handa  of 
the  president  and  tutors.  The  present  officers  and  instructors  of 
tbe  college  are,  a  president,  who  is  also  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  profeasor  of  divinity,  and  three  tutors.  Tbe  number  of 
■tadonte,  on  an  average,  is  atwnt  180,  divided  into  fonr  classes.     It 
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is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  many  aa  five-Biitha  of  those  who  have 
receired  Uitiir  cdocation  at  this  university,  were  natives  of  Con- 
necticDt. 

The  funds  of  this  college  received  a  very  liberal  addition  by  a 
grant  of  the  General  AsBemblj,  in  the  act  of  1793  before  men- 
tioned ;  which  will  enable  the  corporation  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students,  to  support  several  new 
professorships,  and  to  make  a  handsome  addition  to  the  library. 

The  course  of  education  in  this  university  comprcheada  the  nholo 
circle  of  literature.  The  three  learned  langUHges  are  taoght,  to- 
gether with  BO  much  of  the  sciences  aa  can  be  communicated  in 


lour  years. 

In  May  and  September,  annually,  the  several  clasecB  arc  critically 
eiamined  in  alt  their  classical  studies.  As  incentives  to  improve- 
ment in  composition  and  oratory,  Quarterly  exercises  are  appointed 
by  the  president  and  tutors,  to  be  exhibited  by  tho  respective 
classes  in  rotation,  A  public  commencement  is  held  annually  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  September,  which  calls  together  a  more 
numerous  and  brilliant  assembly  than  are  convened  by  any  other 
anniversary  in  the  State. 

About  two  thousand  two  hundred  have  received  the  honors  of 
this  universitv,  of  whom  nearly  seven  bundrcd  and  sixty  have  been 
ordained  to  the  work  of  the  gospel  mitfttry. 

XEW  TORE. 

Until  tho  year  1764,  there  was  no  college  in  tho  province  of 
New  York.  The  state  of  literature,  at  that  time,  I  shall  give  in 
the  words  of  the  state  historian :  *  "  Our  schools  are  in  the  lowest  or- 
der ;  the  instructors  want  instmction,  and  through  a  long  aod 
shameful  neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  our  common  speech  is 
eitremely  corrnpt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to 
thought  and  language,  are  visible  in  all  our  proceedings,  pobUc  and 
private."  This  may  have  been  a  just  representation  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written ;  but  much  attention  has  since  been  paid  to 
education.  There  are  eight  incorporated  academies  in  different 
parts  of  the  State;  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  legislature 
nave  lately  patronized  collegiate  and  academic  education,  by  grant- 
ing a  large  gratuity  to  the  college  and  academies  in  this  State, 
which,  in  addition  to  their  former  funds,  renders  their  endowments 
faandsumc,  and  adequate  to  their  e:ipenditures.  The  Jegislatore 
have  liltewise  appropriated  the  sum  of  30,000  pounds  per  annum 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools  throughont  tho  State ;  a 
school  at  least  to  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  every  four  miles 
square. 

Kings  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  priocipally  founded 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
assisted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Clmrch ;  in  the  year  1754,  a  royal  charter  (and  grant  of  money) 
being  then  obtained,  incorporating  a  number  of  geiltlemen  therein 
mentioned,  by  the  name  of  "  The  Governors  of  the  College  of  the 
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PRmnce  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  America ;  and 
gnnting  to  them  aod  tfaeir  BucceMora  £^  ever,  amongst  TMiooa 
other  rights  aad  privilegea,  the  power  of  conferring  all  sncb  degrees 
as  are  aBitall]>  conferred  by  either  of  the  Engliah  nniversitieit. 

By  the  charter  it  was  provided  that  the  president  shall  always  be 
a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and  that  a  form  of  prayer  col- 
leeted  from  the  litargy  of  that  cbarch,  with  a  particular  prayer  for 
the  collie,  shall  be  daily  need,  morning  and  evening,  in  tbe  col- 
lege chap«I ;  at  the  same  time,  no  test  of  their  religions  persiiasion 
was  required  from  any  of  tbe  fellows,  professors,  or  tutors ;  and  the 
advantt^es  of  edncation  were  equally  extended  to  students  of  all 
denominations. 

Tbe  bnilding,  which  is  only  one-third  of  the  intended  structure, 
consists  of  an  el^aut  stone  edifice,  Utree  complete  stories  high, 
with  four  staircases,  twelve  apartments  in  each,  a  chapel,  hall,  li- 
brary, maseum,  anatomical  theatre,  and  school  for  eiperimental 
philosophy. 

The  college  is  situated  on  a  dry,  gravelly  soil,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  from  the  bank  of  Hudson's  river,  which  it  overlooks ; 
commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beantifbl  prospect. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  le^latore  passed  an  act  constituting 
twenty-one  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  governor  and  lieutenant-gorenior 
for  tbe  time  being  are  members  ex  officii*,  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic, by  the  name  of  "  Tbe  regents  of  the  university  of  the  State  of 
New  York."  They  are  intrusted  with  tlie  care  of  literature  to  gea- 
eral  in  the  State,  and  have  power  to  grant  charters  of  iocorporatiou 
for  erecting  colleges  and  academics  uron^ont  the  StKl«,.they  arc 
^  to  visit  these  institntions  as  often  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and 
report  tfaeir  state  to  the  legislatnre  once  a  year. 

Kings  College,  which  we  have  already  described,  is  now  called 
Colombia  College.  This  college,  by  an  act  of  the  legislatnre  passed 
in  the  spring  of  1787,  was  put  nnder  the  care  of  twenty-four  gen- 
tlemen, who  are  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  "The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  college  in  the  city  of  New  York."  *  This 
body  possess  all  tbe  powers  vested  in  the  governor's  of  Kings  col- 
lie before  the  revolution,  or  in  the  r^nts  of  the  university  since 
tbe  revolution,  so  for  as  their  power  respected  this  institution.  No 
r^eat  can  be  a  trustee  of  any  particular  coll^;e  or  academy  in  the 
State.  The  re^nts  of  the  univer«ty  have  power  to  confer  the 
higher  degrtea,  and  Uiem  only. 

The  coTl^^  edifice  has  received  no  additions  since  the  peace. 
The  funds,  eiclnuve  of  the  liberd  grant  of  the  legislatnre,  amount 
to  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  pounds  cnrrency,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  snfficient  for  present  exigencies. 

Tbia  college  is  now  in  a  thriving  state,  and  has  about  one  hun- 
dred students  in  the  four  classes,  beudes  medical  students.  Tbe 
officers  of  institiclion  and  immediate  government  are  a  president, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
logic  and  gec^raphy,  and  a  professor  of  languages.  A  complete 
DMdical  school  hM  been  lately  annexed  to  tbe  coJWe,  and  able  pro- 
feaion  ^tpointed  by  tbe  trustees  in  every  branch  of  that  important 
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science,  who  regQlarl;  teach  their  respective  brancfacs  with  reputa- 
tion. The  number  of  medical  students  is  ftbout  fifty,  but  they  are 
increaaing.  The  libraiy  and  muBeura  were  destroyed  during  the 
war.     The  philoBophical  apparatus  is  new  and  complete. 

Of  the  eight  incorporated  academies,  one  is  at  Flatbush,  in 
King's  county,  on  Long  Island,  four  miles  from  Brooklyn  ierry-  It 
is  situated  in  a  pleasant,  healthy  villtwc.  The  building  is  large, 
handsome,  and  convenient,  and  is  called  Erasmas  Hall.  The  acad- 
emy is  fiourishing  under  the  care  of  a  principal  and  other  in- 
structors. 

There  is  another  at  East  Hampton,  on  the  east  end  of  Lonff 
Island,  by  the  name  of  Clinton  Academy.  The  others  arc  in  di^ 
fercnt  parts  of  the  State.  Besides  these  there  are  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  parents. 
A  spirit  for  literary  improvoment  is  evidently  diffusing  its  influence 
throughout  the  State. 


There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey;  one  at  Princetown,  called 
Nassau  Hall,  the  other  at  Brunswick,  called  Queen's  College.  The 
college  at  Princetown  was  first  founded  by  charter  froni  Joun  Ham- 
ilton, Esq.,  President  of  the  Conncil,  about  the  year  1736,  and  cn- 
lai^d  by  Governor  Belcher  in  1747.  The  charter  delegates  a 
power  of  granting  to  "the  students  of  said  college,  or  to  any  others 
thought  worthy  of  then,  all  such  degrees  as  are  granted  in  either 
of  the  universi^es,  or  any  other  college  in  Great  Britain."  It  has 
twenty-three  trustees.  The  governor  of  the  State,  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  are  tx  o^eiU,  two  of  tbem.  It  has  an  annual  , 
income  of  about  nine  hundred  pounds  currency,  of  which  two  hon- 
dred  pounds  arise  from  funded  public  secnrities  and  lands,  and  the 
rest  from  the  fees  of  the  students. 

The  president  of  the  college  is  also  professor  of  eloquence,  criti- 
cism and  chronology.  The  vice-president  is  also  professor  of  di- 
vinity and  moral  philosophy.  There  is  also  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  and  two  masters  of  languages.  The 
fonr  classes  in  college  contain  commonly  from  seventy  to  one  hun- 
dred studenta.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  about  twenty  schol- 
ars connected  with  the  college,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
president,  and  tanght  sometimes  by  a  senior  scholar,  and  someUmes 
Dy  a  graduate. 

Before  the  war,  this  college  was  fnrnished  with  a  philosophical 
apparatus,  worth  five  hundred  ponnds,  which  (except  the  elegant 
orrery  constructed  by  Mr.  Rittenbouse)  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed ty  the  British  army  in  the  late  war,  as  waa  also  the  library, 
which  now  consists  of  between  two  and  three  thonsand  volumes. 

The  college  edifice  is  handsomely  bnilt  with  stone,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  fifly-four  in  breadth,  and  four 
stories  high,  aud  is  divided  into  forty-two  convenient  chambers  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  stodents,  besides  a  diniAg-ball,  chapel, 
and  room  for  the  library.  Its  situation  is  elevated,  and  exceedingly 
pleaaaut  and  healthful.    It  is  remarkable,  that  since  the  removal  of 
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the  college  to  Princetown,  in  1756,  there  have  been  but  five  or  six 
deaths  Kinonff  the  students.  The  view  from  the  college  balcony  is 
extensive  ana  charming. 

The  college  hag  been  andcr  the  care  of  k  saccession  of  presi- 
dents, eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  and  has  furnished  a  number 
of  civilians,  divines  and  physicianii,  of  the  first  rank  in  America. 

The  charter  for  Queen's  College,  at  Bninswick,  was  granted  jast 
before  the  wfr,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  body  of 
the  Dntch  church.  Its  njnds,  raised  wholly  by  free  donations, 
amounted,  soon  after  its  establishment,  to  four  thousand  pounds, 
but  they  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  war.  The  grammar 
school,  which  is  connected  with  the  college,  consists  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  students,  under  the  care  of  the  trustees.  The  col- 
lege at  present  in  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  academies  in  this  State ;  one  at 
Freehold,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth ;  another  at  Trenton,  in 
which  are  about  eighty  students  in  the  different  branches;  it  has  a 
faud  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  arising 
from  the  interest  on  public  securities;  another  in  Hackensact,  in 
the  county  of  Bergen,  of  upwards  of  an  hundred  scholars;  instruc- 
tion and  board  are  said  to  be  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  There  is  another  flourishing  academy  at  Orangedale, 
in  the  county  of  Bssex,  consisting  of  nearly  as  many  scholars  as 
any  of  the  others,  furnished  with  able  instructors  and  pood  acoom- 
mo<^tions.  Another  has  lately  been  opened  at  Elizabethtowo,  and 
consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  students  in  the  languages,  and  is  in- 
creasing. An  academy,  by  the  name  of  Burlington  academy,  has 
lately  been  established  at  Burlington,  under  the  direction  of  seven 
trustees,  and  the  instruction  of  two  preceptors.  The  system  of 
education  adopted  in  this  academy  is  designed  to  prepare  tbe  schol- 
ars for  the  study  of  the  more  difiicult  classics,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  science  in  a  college  or  university.  At  NewarV,  an 
academy  was  founded  in  June,  1793,  and  promises  to  be  a  nseful 
institution.  Besides  these,  there  are  grammar  schools  at  Spring- 
field, Morristown,  Bordentown,  Araboy,  Ac.  There  are  no  regular 
establiahraenta  for  common  schools  in  the  State.  The  usual  modo 
.of  education  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  neighborhood  to 
join  in  affording  a  temporary  support  fur  a  schoolmaster,  upon  such 
terms  as  are  mutually  agreeable.  But  the  encouragement  which 
these  occasional  teachers  meet  with,  is  generally  such,  as  that  no 
person  of  abilities  adequate  to  the  business  will  undertake  it;  and 
of  course,  little  advantage  is  derived  from  these  schools.  The  im- 
provement in  these  common  schools  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  pay  of  the  teacher.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be  regretted  that 
th(<  legislature  do  not  take  up  this  subject,  and  adopt  such  method 
of  supporting  public  schools  as  has  been  practiced  upon  with  visi- 
ble  g<ood  success  in  some  of  tho  New  England  States. 

l^ere  is  a  medical  society  in  this  State,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
of  their  most  respectable  physicians,  who  meet  twice  a  year.  No 
person  is  admitted  to  the  practice  of  physic  without  a  license  from 
the  Bupreme  court,  fouuded  on  a  certiflcate  from  this  society,  or  at 
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least  two  of  its  members,  t«etirying  hie  skill  and  abilities  It  is  re- 
markable, that  io  the  county  of  Cape  May  no  remilar  physician  has 
ever  found  support.  Medicine  has  been  admioisterea  by  women, 
except  in  some  extraordinary  cases. 


From  the  enterprising  and  literary  spirit  of  the  Pennsylvaniana, 
we  should  naturally  conclndc,  what  is  fact,  that  these  Urc  numerous. 

In  Fliiladelphia  is  the  nnirenity  of  Pennsylvania,  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  legislature  during  the  war.  Professorships  are  es- 
tablished in  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  complete  course 
of  education  may  be  pursued  here  from  the  first  rudinienta  of  lite- 
rature to  the  highest  branches  of  science. 

The  college  and  academy  of  Philadelphia  was  founded  by  char- 
ter between  ttiirty  and  forty  years  ago,  and  endowed  by  subscrip- 
tion of  liberal  minded  persons.  Though  this  institution  was  inter- 
rupted in  its  progress  for  sereral  years  daring  the  late  war,  yet  bo- 
iDg  re-established  since  the  peace,  it  has  rapidly  recoTcred  its  former 
state  of  prosperity,  aud  to  the  bench  of  professors  has  lately  been 
added  one  oi  common  and  federal  law,  which  renders  it  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  an  university.  An  act  to  unite  these  two  in- 
stitutions has  passed  the  legislature.  By  their  union  they  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  moat  respectable  seminaries  of  learoiDg  in  the 
United  States. 

Dickinson  Goll^iie,  at  Carlisle,  an  hundred  and  twenty  ^les 
westward  of  Philadelphia,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  has  a  princi- 
pal, throe  professors,  a  philosophical  apparatus,  a  library  consisting 
of  nearly  three  thousand  volumes,  four  thousand  pounds  in  funded 
certificates,  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land ;  the  last,  the  donation 
of  the  State.  In  1767,  there  were  eighty  students  belonging  to 
this  college :  this  number  is  annually  increasing.  It  was  named 
after  his  cicclleocy  John  Dickinson,  author  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmer's  liCtters,  and  formerly  president  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Conncil  of  this  State. 

In  1787,  a  college  was  founded  at  Lancaster,  sixty-ux  miles  from 
Fbiladelphio,  and  honored  with  the  name  of  Franklin  coU^,  after* 
his  excellency  Dr.  Franklin.  This  college  is  for  the  Germans,  in 
which  they  may  educate  their  youth  in  their  own  language,  and  in 
conformity  to  their  own  habits.  The  English  language,  however, 
is  taught  in  it.  Its  eudowineots  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Dickiuson  college.  Its  trustees  consist  of  Lutherans,  Presbyterians, 
and  Calvinists,  of  each  an  equal  number.  The  principal  is  a  Lu- 
theran, and  the  vice-principal  is  a  Calvinist. 

The  Episcopalians  have  an  academy  at  Yorktown,  in  York 
county.  There  arc  also  academies  at  Oermantown,  at  Pittsburg, 
at  Washington,  at  Alienstown,  and  other  places ;  these  are  en- 
dowed by  donations  from  the  legislature,  and  by  liberal  contribu- 
tions of  individuals. 

The  schools  for  young  men  and  women  in  Bethlehem  and  Nsxa- 
reth,  under  the  direction  of  the  people  called  Moravians,  are  upon 
the  best  establishment  of  any  scbook  in  America.    Besides  these, 
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tberc  are  prirate  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  poor  phildrcn,  the  State  have  appropriated  a 
large  tract  of  land  for  the  estahliBliment  of  free  scboola.  A  sreat 
proportion  of  the  laboring  people  among  the  Germans  and  Irish 
are,  however,  extremely  ignorant. 


Wasliington  academy,  in  Somerset  county,  waa  instituted  by  law 
in  I7T9:  it  was  founded,  and  is  supported,  by  voluntary  aubscrip- 
tftns,  and  private  donations,  and  is  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and 
legacies,  and  to  hold  two  thousand  acres  of  land.  A  supplement 
to  the  law,  passed  in  1784,  increased  the  number  of  truat«cs  from 
eleven  to  fifteen. 

In  1763,  a  college  was  instituted  at  Charleston,  in  Kent  county, 
and  was  honored  with  the  name  of  Washington  College,  after 
President  Washington.  It  is  under  the  management  of  twenty- 
four  visitors  of  govemora,  with  power  to  supply  vacancies  and  bold 
estates,  whoso  yearly  value  shall  not  exceed  sis  thousand  pounds 
current  money.  By  a  law  enacted  in  1767,  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  institution  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  currency,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from  marriage 
license^  fines,  and  forfeitures  on  the  eastern  shore. 

St.  Johns  College  was  instituted  in  1786,  to  have  also  twenty- 
fonr  trustees,  with  power  to  keep  up  the  succession  by  supplying 
vacancies,  and  to  receive  an  annual  income  of  nine  thousand  pounda. 
A  permanent*  fund  is  assigned  this  college,  of  one  thousand  seven 
hnndrcJ  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  out  of  the  moneys  arising  from 
marriage  licenses,  ordinary  licenses,  fines  and  foifcitures,  on  the 
western  shore.  This  college  ie  at  Annapolis,  where  a  building  has 
been  prepared  for  it.  Very  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  ob- 
tained towards  fonnding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.  The 
two  colleges  constitute  one  iwiversity,  by  the  name  of  "  the  TJni- 
versity  of  Maryland,,"  whereof  the  governor  of  the  Stale  for  tho 
time  being  is  chancellor,  and  the  pnncipal  of  one  of  them  vice- 
chancellor,  either  by  seniority  or  by  election,  as  may  hereafter  bo 
provided  for  by  rule  or  by  law.  The  chancellor  is  empowered  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  trustees,  or  a  representation  of  seven  of  each, 


and  two  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  each,  the  principal  being 
one,  which  meeting  is  styled,  "  The  Convocation  of  the  TJnivcreity 
of  idaryland,"  who  are  to  frame  the  laws,  presenre  uniformity  of 
manners^and  literature  in  the  colleges,  confer  the  higher  degrees, 
determine  appeals,  Ac. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  also  erected  a  college  at  Georgetown, 
on  the  Potomac  river,  for  the  promotion  of  genera!  literature. 

Id  1785,  the  Methodists  instituted  a  college  at  Abingdon,  in 
Harford  county,  by  the  name  of  Cokeabury  College,  after  Thomas 
Coke,  and  Francis  Ashbury,  bithopt  of  the  Methodist  Eniscopal 
Church.  The  college  edifice  is  of  brick,  handsomely  built  on  a 
healthy  spot,  enjoying  a  fine  ur,  and  a  very  extensive  prospect. 

The  students,  who  are  to  consist  of  the  sons  of  traveling  preach- 
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ere,  of  annual  Bubscribere,  of  the  meiubera  of  the  Methodist  society 
and  orphans ;  are  instructed  in  English,  Latiu,  Greek,  Logic,  Rhe- 
toric, History,  Geography,  NaturaT  Philosophy  and  AstroDomv; 
and  when  the  finances  of  the  college  will  admit,  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  Hebrew,  French,  «nd  German  tangu^es. 

Tbc  college  was  erected,  and  is  supported  wbolly  by  sobacription 
and  voluntary  donations. 

The  students  have  regular  hours  for  rising,  for  prayers,  for^beir  . 
meals,  for  study,  and  for  recreation  :  they  are  all  to  be  in  bed  pre- 
cisely at  nine  o'clock.  Their  recreations,  {for  they  are  to  be  "^- 
dulgcd  in  nothing  which  the  world  calls  play"]  are  gardening, 
walking,  riding,  and  bathing,  without  doors ;  and  within  doora,  the 
carpenter's,  joiner's,  cabinet- maker's,  ortumer's  business.'  Suitable 
provision  is  made  for  these  several  occupations,  which  are  to  be 
considered,  not  as  matters  of  drudgery  and  constraint,  but  as  pleas- 
ing and  healthful  recreations  both  for  the  body  and  mind.  Aa- 
otner  of  their  rules,  which  though  new  and  singular,  is  favorable  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  body  and  mind,  is,  that  the  students 
shall  not  sleep  on  feather  beds  but  on  mattresses,  and  each  one  by 
himself  Particular  attention  is  pud  to  the  morals  and  religion  of 
the  students. 

There  are  a  fen  other  literary  institutions,  of  inferior  note,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State,  and  provision  is  made  for  free  sdiools  in 
most  of  the  conntics ;  though  some  are  entirely  neglected  and  very 
few  carried  on  with  any  success :  so  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  are  ignorant;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who 
can  not  write  their  names.  But  the  revolution,  among  other  happy 
effects,  has  roused  the  spirit  of  education,  which  is  fast  spreading 
its  salutary  influences  over  this  and  the  other  Southern  States. 


The  college  of  William  and  Mary  was  fonnded  in  the  time  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  wBo  granted  to  it  twenty  thou- 
Banu  acres  of  land,  and  a  penny  a  ponnd  duty  on  certain  tobaccos 
exported  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  had  been  levied  by 
the  statute  of  25  Car.  II.  The  Assembly  also  gave  it,  by  tempo- 
rary laws,  a  duty  on  liquors  imported,  and  skius  and  furs  exported. 
From  these  resources  it  received  npwards  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
,  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  safficient  for  an  indifferent  accommoda- 
tion of  perhaps  one  hundred  students.  By  its  charter  it  was  to  be 
under  the  government  of  twenty  visitors,  who  were  to  be  its  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  a  president  and  six  professors,  who  were  incor- 
porated :  it  was  allowed  a  representalive  in  the  General  Assembly. 
XJnder  this  charter,  a  professorship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, a  professor  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  philosophy,  and 
two  of  divinity,  were  established.  To  these  were  annexed,  for  a 
sixth  professorship,  a  considerable  donation  by  a  Mr.  Boyle  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  and  their  conversion  to 
Christianity  :  this  was  called  the  professorship  of  Brasserton,  from 
an  estate  of  that  name  in  England,  purchased  with  the  moneys 
given.     The  admission  of  the  learners  of  Latin  and  Greek  filled  the 
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college  irith  chilijren  ;  this  rendering  it  disagreeable  to  the  yanng 
geatlemen  already  prepared  for  enterinff  on  the  aciences,  they  de- 
sisted from  resorting  to  it,  and  thns  the  achools  for  matbematica 
and  moral  philosophy,  which  might  have  been  of  some  service,  be- 
came of  very  little  ose.  The  revenues,  too,  were  exhausted  in  ao 
commodating  those  who  came  only  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  ' 
acience.  After  the  present  revolutiun,  the  visitors  having  no  power 
to  change  those  circonutaoces  in  the  constitution  of  the  collie 
which  were  fixed  by  the  charter,  and  being  therefore  confined  in 
the  number  of  protrasoralitps,  undertook  to  change  the  objects  of 
the  profeasorships.  They  excluded  the  two  schools  for  divinity, 
and  that  for  the  Greek  and  lAtin  langn^es,  and  substituleJ  others; 
■o  that  at  present  they  stand  thas — a  prufeseorship  for  law  and  po- 
lice ;  anatomy  and  medicine  ;  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics; 
moral  philosophy,  the  law  of  natnre  and  nations,  the  fine  arts; 
niodcni  languages ;  for  the  Brasserton. 

Measures  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  professor- 
ships, as  well  for  the  purpose  of  subdividing  those  already  inati- 
tated,  as  of  adding  others  for  other  branches  of  science.  To  the 
professorships  nsually  established  in  the  universities  of  Europe,  it 
would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  langnages  and  litera- 
tnre  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  oar  own 
languages,  laws,  customs,  and  history.  The  purposes  of  the  Braas- 
erton  institution  would  be  better  answered  by  maintaining  a  per^ 
petoal  miision  among  the  Indian  tribes;  the  object  of  which,  be- 
sides instructing  them  in  the  pnnciples  of  Christianity,  as  the 
foDuder  requires,  should  be  to  collect  their  traditions,  laws,  customs, 
langn^i;es,  and  other  circumstances  which  might  lead  to  a  discor- 
ery  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  or  descent  from  other  nations. 
When  these  objects  are  accomplished  with  one  tribe,  the  mission- 
try  might  pass  on  U  another. 

The  college  edifice  is  a  hnge,  misshapen  pile ;  "  which,  but  that 
it  has  a  root,  would  be  taken  for  a  brick-kiln."  In  1787,  there 
were  about  thirty  young  gentlemen  members  of  this  college,  a 
lai|;e  proportion  of  whidi  were  law  studeuta.  The  academy  in 
Pnuce  Edward  county  has  been  erected  into  a  collie  by  the  name 
of  Hampden  Sydney  college.  lb  has  been  a  flourishing  seminary, 
bat  is  now  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 

There  are  several  academies  in  Vii^nia ;  one  at  Alexandria,  one 
at  Norfolk,  and  others  in  other  places. 

Since  the  declaration  of  independence,  the  laws  of  Yir^nia  bare 
been  revised  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  have 
reported  their  work  to  the  Assembly ;  one  object  of  this  rcvisal 
was  to  diOrise  knowledge  more  generally  tbroogh  the  mass  of  the 
people.  The  hill  for  this  purpose  "  proposes  to  lay  off  every  county 
into  small  districts  of  five  or  six  miles  square,  called  hundreds,  and 
in  each  of  them  to  establish  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  The  tutor  to  be  supported  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  all  persons  in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three 
years  gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please,  paying  for  it. 
These  schools  to  be  under  a  visitor,  who  b  annoally  to  choose  the 
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boy  of  the  best  geninfl  in  the  achool,  of  those  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  give  them  farther  education,  and  to  sead  him  forward  to 
ODO  of  the  grarainar  schools,  of  vhich  twenty  nre  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  diffcreat  parts  of  tho  country,  for  teaching  Greet,  Latin, 
geoCTaphy,  and  the  liigher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic.  Of 
the  boys  thus  sent  in  any  one  year,  trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  gram- 
tnar  schools,  for  one  or  two  yeus,  and  the  best  genins  of  the  whole 
selected,  and  continue  six  years,  and  the  residue  dismissed ;  by  this 
menne  twenty  of  the  best  ceniuses  will  bo  taken  from  the  mass  an- 
nnally,  and  instructed,  at  the  public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar 
schools  go.  At  the  end  of  six  years  instroctton,  one-half  are  to  be 
discontinued,  from  among  whom  the  grammar  schools  will  proba- 
bly be  supplied  with  Atture  masters,  and  the  other  half,  who  are  to 
be  chosen  for  the  superiority  of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to 
be  sent  and  continue  three  years  in  the  stady  of  such  sciences  as 
they  shall  choose,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  the  plan  of  which 
is  proposed  to  bo  enlarged,  as  baa  been  eipluned,  and  extended  to 
all  the  useful  sciences.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  State 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic  ;  tnming  out  ten  annually 
of  superior  genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  nrithmetio ;  turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of 
still  superior  parts,  who,  to  those  branches  of  learning,  shall  have 
added  such  of  the  sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them  to ; 
the  furnishing  to  the  wealtliier  part  of  the  people  convenient 
schools,  at  which  their  children  may  be  educated,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. The  general  objects  of  this  law  are  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion adapted  to  the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition  of 
every  one,  and  directed  to  their  freedom  and  happiness.  Specifio 
details  were  not  proper  for  the  law  :  thc«e  must  be  the  business  of 
the  visitors  intrusted  with  its  execution.  The  first  stage  of  this 
education  being  the  schools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  will  receive  their  instruction,  the  principal 
foundations  of  future  order  will  be  laid  here.  The  first  elements  of 
morality  may  be  instilled  into  their  minds;  such  as,  when  forther 
developed  as  their  iodgments  advance  in  strength,  may  teach  them 
how  to  promote  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by  showing  them 
that  it  does  not  depend  on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  nature 
has  pisced  them,  but  is  alwnj-s  the  result  of  a  good  conscience, good 
health,  occupations,  and  freedom  in  all  just  pursuits.  Those  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents,  or  the  adoption  of  the  State, 
shall  destine  to  higher  degrees  of  learning,  will  go  on  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  which  constitute  tho  next  stage,  there  to  be  inftrncted 
Id  the  languages.  As  soon  as  tlicy  are  of  a  sufficient  age,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  sent  on  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the 
UDiversity,  which  constitutes  the  third  and  last  stage,  there  to  study 
those  sciences  which  may  bo  adapted  to  their  news.  By  that  part 
of  the  plan  which  prescribes  the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius 
from  among  the  classes  of  the  poor,  the  State  will  avail  itself  of 
those  talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally  among  the  poor  as 
the  rich,  but  which  perish  without  use,  is  not  sought  for  and  culti- 
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vaUd.  Bat  of  all  the  views  of  this  Uw,  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering  the  people  the  safe,  aa 
tfaej  are  the  ultimate,  (rnardtans  of  Aeir  own  liberty :  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  reading  in  Die  first  stage,  where  they  will  receive  their 
own  education,  is  proposed,  to  be  cliiefly  histoiii^ 

The  le^datnre  of  Vir^nia,  while  Kentucky  made  a  part  of  that 
State,  made  provision  for  a  college  in  it,  and  endowed  it  with  very 
eonsiderable  landed  funds;  and  a  library  for  its  use  was  forwarded 
thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Todd  of  Virginia,  (after  obtaioii^  the 
consent  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon)  while  an  inhabitant  of  tbe  Uassa- 
chasetts  State.  This  library  was  mostly  formed  in  the  following 
manner ;  An  epistolary  acquaintance  having  commenced  between 
Ut.  Todd  and  I>r.  Gordon,  throngh  the  inSuence  of  their  connnon 
-friend,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  long  since  deceased  ;  a  letter 
was  received  about  the  end  of  1?64,  or  beginning  of  1766,  from 
Mr.  Todd,  in  which  he  eipreesed  a  desire  of  obtAining  a  library 
and  some  pbilosophioal  apparatus,  to  improve  the  education  of 
some  young  persons,  who  were  designed  for  the  ministry.  Dr. 
Gordon  being  then  settled  at  London,  upon  application  obtained  a 
few  annnai  subscriptions,  with  several  donations  of  money,  and  of 
books,  which  were  not  closed  till  after  March,  1789.  During  that 
period  he  received  in  cash,  including  his  own  subscription,  eighty 
pounds  two  shilliogs  and  sixpence,  Tlie  late  worthy  John  Thorn- 
ton, Esq.,  contributed  fifty  pounds  of  it,  by  the  hand  of  the  Bev. 
Hr.  (afterwards  Dr.]  Wilson,  who  also  gave  in  books  ten  pounds. 
Among  the  contributors  still  living,  beside  Dr.  Gordon  himself,  are 
tbe  K^?'  Mr.  Towie,  Messrs.  Fuller,  Samuel,  and  Thomas  Statton, 
Charles  Jcrdein,  David  jeiiGlEj;*!  Jonathan  Eade,  Joseph  Ainsley, 
and  John  Field  of  Thames  street 

Of  the  money  collected,  twenty-eight  pounds  ten  shillings  was 
paid  to  the  lute  Mr,  Ribright,  for  an  air-pump,  microscope,  tele- 
scope, and  prisms^  thorongh  good,  but  not  new.  Cases,  shipping, 
freight,  insurance,  &c.,  at  four  dificrcnt  periods,  came  to  eiglit 
pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  forty-three  pounds  one 
shilling  was  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage  in  purclusing  a  variety 
of  books,  which,  with  those  that  were  given,  arc  supposed  to  make 
the  main  part  of  the  Lexington  Library.*  Schools  are  established 
in  the  several  towns,  and  in  general  regularly  and  handsomely  sup- 
ported, 

Note. — In  tbe  original  distribation  of  lots  witbin  the  town  of  LouLBvtUe,  14 
out  oC  188  JoU  were  to  be  f^iven  bwb;  for  special  objecla,  of  which  the  Ibllow- 
ing  were  educational :  One  lot  to  be  free  to  tbu  first  schuol master,  wul  liia  heira, 
eboseii  and  settled  bj  tlie  rrmholdcrs  of  Clie  (owusbip  and  town.  One  lot  free 
to  tbe  president  of  a  college,  and  iiis  sucoessors. 


The  Genera]  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1789, 
passed  a  law  incorporating  forty  gentlemen,  five  from  each  distiict, 

tlilli  iiUknn  fWiw  llul  (ri»">  1>T  Mr.  Mori*,  udantj 
ihinki  ii  lifht  b>  lOarm  Om  paUlc,  tlwt  U  iuMti  ite 
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as  trasteea  of  the  nniveraity  of  North  Carolina ;  to  this  nniversity 
they  gave,  by  a  subsequent  law,  all  the  debts  due  to  the  State  from 
aheriffs  or  other  holders  of  piAltc  money,  and  which  had  been  dne 
before  the  year  1783;  they  also  gave  it  all  escheated  property 
within  the  State.  Whenever  tho  truetees  shall  have  collected  a  suf- 
ficient sDm  of  the  old  debts,  or  from  the  sale  of  escheated  property, 
the  value  of  which  is  considerable,  to  pay  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings;  they  are  to  fix  on  a  proper  place,  and  proceed  in  tho 
finishing  of  them :  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  has  already 
been  given  to  the  univenity,  and  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  in  De- 
cember, 1791,  loaned  five  thousand  pounds  to  the  trustees,  to  euft- 
blo  them  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  buildings. 

There  is  a  very  good  academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Wil- 
liamsborough  in  Granvitte,  aud  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of 
considerable  note. 

The  Constitution  of  Dec  18,  1776  provides  (in  Article  XLI): 
That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  legislature  for 
the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  tho  mas- 
ters, paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices;  and  all  useful  learning  ahatl  be  encouraged  and  promoted 
in  one  or  more  ontverwtiea. 

soma  CAHOUBA. 

Gentlemen  of  fortnne,  before  the  late  war,  sent  their  sons  to  Eu- 
rope for  education.  During  the  late  war  and  since,  they  have  gen- 
erally sent  them  to  the  middle  and  northern  States.  Those  who 
have  been  at  this  expense  in  edncating  their  sons,  have  been  but 
comparatively  few  in  number,  so  that  the  literature  of  the  State  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace,  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourish. 
There  are  several  respectable  academics  at  Charleston  ;  one  at 
Beaufort,  on  Fort  Royal  Island  ;  and  several  olbers  in  dlfierent 
parts  of  the  Stat«.  Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated 
Dy  law ;  one  at  Charleston,  one  at  Winnsborough,  in  the  district  of 
Camden,  and  the  other  at  Cambridge,  in  the  district  of  Ninety-ux. 
The  public  and  private  donations  for  the  support  of  these  three 
colleges  were  originally  intended  to  have  been  appropriated  jointly, 
for  the  erecting  and  supporting  of  one  respectable  college.  Tho 
divisii>n  of  these  donations  has  frustrated  this  design.  Part  of 
the  old  barracks  in  Charleston  has  been  handsomely  fitted  up,  and 
converted  into  a  college,  and  there  are  a  number  of  students  ;  but 
it  docs  not  yet  merit  a  more  dignified  name  than  that  of  a  respect- 
able academy.  The  Mount  Sion  college,  at  Winnsborough,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  respectable  society  of  gentlemen,  who  have  long  been 
mcorporated.  This  institution  fioarisbes,  and  bids  fair  for  useful- 
ness. The  college  at  Cambridge  is  no  more  than  a  graraniar  school. 
To  put  the  literature  of  this  State  upon  a  respectable  footing,  noth- 
ing IS  wanting  but  a  spirit  of  enterprise  among  ita  wealthy  inhab- 
itanta. 

GBoaaiA. 

The  literature  of  this  State,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  com- 
mencing on  a  plan  which  afibrds  the  most  flattering  prospects.  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  design  of  the  legislature  of  this  State,  as 
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hr  as  possible,  to  unite  their  literarj  concerns,  and  proFide  for 
light  f    '     ■      ' 


them  in  common,  that  the  whole  might  feel  the  benefit,  and  no 
part  be  neglected  or  left  a  prey  to  party  rage,  private  prejudices 
and  contentions  and  conseqiieot  igoorance,  their  inseparable  at- 
tendant. For  this  purpose,  the  literature  of  this  State,  like  its 
policy,  appears  to  be  coaaiJered  as  one  object,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  subject  to  common  and  general  regulations  for  the  good 
of  the  whole.  *  The  charter,  containing  their  present  system  of  edn- 
cation,  was  passed  in  the  year  1785.  A  college,  with  ample  and 
liberal  endowments,  is  instituted  in  Louisville,  a  high  and  healthy 
part  of  the  coaatry,  near  the  center  of  tlie  State.  Tliere  is  also 
provision  made  for  Uie  institution  of  an  academy  in  each  county  in 
the  State,  to  be  supported  from  the  same  funds,  and  considered  as 
parts  and  members  of  the  same  institution,  under  the  general  sa- 
perintendcuce  and  direction  of  a  president  and  board  of  trustees, 
.  appointed,  for  their  literary  accomplishments,  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  State,  invested  with  the  customary  powers  of  corpora- 
tions. The  institutions  thus  composed  and  united  is  denominated, 
"The  University  of  Geoi^ia." 

That  this  body  of  literati,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  direction  of 
the  general  literature  of  the  State,  may  not  be  so  detached  and  in- 
dependent, as  not  U>  possess  the  confidence  of  the  State;  and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  attenljon  and  patronage  of  the  principal  officers 
of  government,  the  governor  and  council,  the  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  and  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  are  associated  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  in  some  of  the  great  and  more  solemn  duties 
of  their  office,  such  as  making  the  laws,  appointing  the  president, 
settling  the  property,  and  instituting  academies.  Thus  associated, 
"they  are  denominated,  "  The  Senate  of  the  University,"  and  are  to 
bold  a  stated,  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  governor  of  the  State 
presides. 

The  Senate  appoint  a  board  of  comtniwioners  in  each  county, 
for  the  particular  management  and  direction  of  the  acsdemy,  and 
tbe  other  schools  in  each  county,  who  are  to  receive  their  instrac- 
tions  from,  and  are  accountable  to  the  Senate.  The  rector  of  each 
academy  is  an  officer  of  the  university,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president,  with  the  advice  of  the  trustees,  and  commissioned  under 
the  public  seal,  and  is  to  attend  with  the  other  officers  at  the  anniul 
meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  deliberate  on  the  general  interests  of  lite- 
rature, and  to  determine  on  the  course  of  instruction  for  the  year, 
throughout  the  university.  The  president  has  the  general  charge 
and  oversight  of  the  whole,  and  is  from  time  to  time  t(i  visit  them, 
to  examine  into  their  order  and  performances. 

The  funds  fur  the  support  of  their  institution  are  principally  in 
lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  filly  thousand  acres,  a  great 
mrt  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  present  very  valuable. 
There  are  also  nearly  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  bonds,  houses, 
and  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Anguata.  Other  public  property  to 
the  amount  of  one  thousand  ponnds  in  each  county,  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  purposes  of  building  and  furnishing  their  respective 
academies. 
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PAKlflSAFBB  FROM  BIOTORICAI.  AND  OEOORAPnICAL  ACCODKT  OP  TRB 
DNITED  STATES.    BY  NOAU  WEBSTER,  JL 

In  the  year  1806,  the  teiritorj  of  the  United  States  was  divided, 
for  purposes  of  local  goTcnimont,  into  seventeen  States,  and  into 
districte  subject  to  the  direct  legislation  of  Congress.  Of  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  tlieso  States  at  that  period,  we  have  a  com- 
prehensive survey  by  Noah  Webster,  in  his  Account  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  printed  at 
Hartford,  in  1806.  We  extract  undor  each  State,  the  pnntgrapha 
devoted  to  the  StaU  of  Ltaming,  following  the  same  order  of  the 
author. 

mir  niMPSBiBK. 

Oftkt  State  o/Learidng. — An  old  law  of  the  colony  (1 71 9),  directed 
every  town,  containing  one  hundred  families,  to  provide  a  grammar 
school ;  in  which  also  was  to  be  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. This  law  was  not  well  executed.  Since  the  revolution,  a 
law  of  the  state  has  directed  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the 
several  towns  under  certain  penalties.  There  are  also  social  libra- 
ries in  some  towns ;  and  newspapers  circulate  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

Of  tkt  Aeademita. — At  Exeter  an  academy,  founded  by  John 
Phillips,  Esq.,  and  called  alter  his  name,  was  incorporated  in  1781. 
At  Atkinson,  an  academy  founded  by  Nathaniel  Peabody,  Esq., 
was  incorporated  in  17ftO.  Academies  are  also  founded  at  Am- 
herst, Charlestown  and  Concord. 

Of  Dartmouth  ColUpe.-^kl  Ilanover,  in  Grafton  county,  is  a  col- 
lege founded  by  I>r.  ^heclock  in  1769,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
instruction  of  young  Indians.  Although  this  object  has  in  a  great 
measure  failed,  the  institution  is  prosperons  and  highly  useful.  The 
number  of  students  is  seldom  leas  than  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  its 
fonda,  consisting  of  new  lands,  are  increasing  in  value ;  ila  library 
and  apparatus  are  tolerably  complete ;  its  situation  is  pleasant  and 
advantageous.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  principal  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


Of  the  State  of  Learning, — Learning  receives  from  the  people  of 
Vermont  all  the  encouragement  that  can  be  expected  from  an  agri- 
cultural people  in  a  new  settlement.     Schools  for  common  educa- 
(159) 
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tion  Are  planted  in  erorv  part  of  the  state;  and  two  colleges  are 
established,  one  at  MiddleDary,  the  other  at  Burlington,  in  which 
are  tauffht  classical  learning,  and  the  higher  branches  of  matbemat- 
ica,  philoBophy,  and  other  sciences. 


Of  tht  Slate  of  Leanunff  and  Religion, — ^Thc  laws  of  Massachn- 
sctts  direct  th&t  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  town,  and  lands  are 
retained,  as  public  lots,  for  the  snpport  of  schools  and  the  gospel 
ministry.  These  benefiaal  institutions  are  enjoyed  in  the  old  set- 
tlements ;  bnt  a  great  part  of  the  district,  being  lately  settled,  ia 
not  well  supplied  with  schools. 


Of  the  Slate  of  Learning. — In  Massachusetts  the'  principal  insti- 
tutions for  science  are  the  TJniverHity  of  Cambridge,  and  the  col- 
lege at  Williamstown.  The  university  of  Cambridge  was  founded 
in  1638 — it  is  well  endowed — ia  furnished  with  professors  of  the 
several  sciences — a  large  library  aud  apparatus^and  contains 
usually  from  one  handred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  students. 
Williams  college,  in  Williamstown,  founded  in  17»3,  is  in  a  thriv- 
ing state.  Academies  are  established  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
in  which  are  taaght  the  liberal  sciences,  as  well  as  the  langnages. 
The  laws  of  the  state  require  a  school  to  be  kept  in  every  town, 
liaving  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  in  every  town  hav- 
ing two  hundred  families.  And  although  the  laws  are  not  rigidly 
obeyed,  atill  most  of  the  children  in  the  state  have  access  to  a 
school. 

aacmi  isLunt. 

Of  the  Sfale  of  Learning. — There  is  a  college  at  Providence, 
founded  by  the  Baptists,  containing  forty-eight  rooms  for  students, 
and  eight  rooms  for  public  uses.  It  has  a  library  of  near  three 
thousand  volumes — and  an  apparatus  for  experiments  in  philoso- 
phy. It  is  furnished  with  a  president  and  suitable  instructors  for 
the  students  who  are  usually  about  fifty  in  number.  In  the  largo 
towns,  and  in  some  others,  there  are  private  schools  fur  teaching 
the  common  branches  of  learning. 

coNSBcncDT.  . 

Of  the  Slate  of  Learning. — Soon  after  the  settlement  of  Con- 
necticut, the  General  Court  passed  laws  directing  schools  to  be  kept 
in  every  village,  and  providing  funds  to  encourage  them.  Every 
town  or  village  containing  a  certain  number  of  families  was  direct- 
ed to  maintain  a  school,  and  empowered  to  draw  from  the  treasury 
of  the  state,  a  sum  equal  to  one  five-hnndredth  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  property  of  the  town,  as  assessed  in  the  grand  list.  By 
means  of  this  provision,  common  schools  have  been  kept  in  ^1 
parts  of  the  state,  and  every  person  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
keep  accounta.  By  the  sale  of  the  western  reserve  In  1T95,  still 
more  liberal  and  permanent  fnnds  were  provided  for  the  support  of 
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■cbooK  In  winters  the  larg;er  chiidren  are  instraeted  hy  men ;  la 
BQinmer,  small  children  Mlend  the  schools,  and  are  tanght  by  wo- 
men ;  io  gener^  the  instractors  are  selected  from  persons  of  good 
families  and  repatation. 

Of  YaU  Cotfege, — Yale  College,  so  called,  from  a  pnocipal  beoe- 
fiKtor,  was  foDodcd  in  the  jear  1700  at  Killingworth,  bat  fixed  at 
New  Haven  in  171S.  It  conMsts  of  three  colleges,  each  contaio- 
ing  thirty-two  rooms,  a  chapel  aod  mnseam — haa  a  library  of  aboat 
two  tfaonsand  volumes,  and  a  philosophical  apparatna.  Its  fhnds 
are  ample,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadents  are  annually  gradoated 
at  the  public  commencement  in  September.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  trastees,  consisting  of  eleven,  clergymen  aod  eiriit  laymen. 
The  Tacaocies  among  the  clerical  membeis  are  snpphed  by  the 
board  of  .trustees,  "nte  lay  members  are  the  governor,  Beutenant- 
govemor,  and  six  aenior  members  of  the  cotiacil  of  the  state,  or 
upper  honse. 

0/ Aeademia  and  Grammar  Sekoot*. — By  law,  a  grammar  school 
may  be  established  in  any  town  in  the  state,  by  a  vote  of  the  in- 
habiUata  in  Iwd  meeting;  and-  many  academies  are  establipbed 
and  maintained  by  private  funds.  In  these  are  taught  not  only  the 
primary  branches  of  learning,  bnt  geography,  grammar,  the  lan^ 
guagea,  and  higher  branches  of  mathematics.  There  are  also  acad- 
emies for  young  ladies,  in  which  are  tanght  the  additional  branchea 
of  needle-work,  drawing,  and  embroidery.  Among  the  academies 
of  the  first  reputation  are,  one  in  Plainfield,  and  the  Bacon  academy 
in  Colchester,  whose  funds  amount  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  most  distinguished  schools  for  yoang  ladies  are, 
XTnioB  ediool  in  New  Haren,  and  one  in  litcbfield. 
xcw  rout. 

ty  (W  Stale  of  Learmnp. — A  college  was  founded  in  the  aty  of 
New  York  in  1754,  and  incorporated  hy  charter  from  the  king. 
After  the  revolution,  the  legislature  mstituted  a  univernty  consist- 
ing of  a  nnmber  of  regents,  whose  powers  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  colleges,  academies  and  schools,  throughout  the  state 
Hey  are  snthoriwd  to  found  collies  and  academies,  confer  de- 
grees, visit  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  make  regulations  for 
Uieir  government. 

0/  Columhia  md  Uiuan  CoU^et.—'By  the  act  of  the  L^sla- 
tnre  in  1787,  fonnding  the  university  of  the  state,  the  col^ge  in 
New  York  received  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  all  the  priviTeges 
and  powers,  derived  from  its  charter,  were  confirmed.  It  is  under 
Uie  government  of  twenty-foor  trustees,  and  has  considerable  fonds. 
Its  instractors  are  a  president  and  professors  of  the  principal  sci- 
ences. Hie  boilding  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contain- 
inz  forty-eight  apartments.  The  collie  is  famished  with  a  cbapel, 
a  Kbrary,  museum,  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Union  college 
was  founded  at  Schenectady  in  1795,  and  is  in  a  prosperons  con- 
dition. 

Of  Aeadtmin  and  SchMtt. — Several  respectable  academies  are 
«rtwlish«d  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  which  arc  taught  the 
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learned  langaages,  goograph^,  gnminar,  and  mapiematics.  Until 
Bince  the  revolutioD,  comraon  schools  received  no  encoarsgeraent 
from  the  public  treasury,  or  the  laws.  But  in  1795,  a  law  of  the 
Btato  appropriated  a  large  Bum  of  money  for  erecting  ftchool-hoDsea, 
and  payine  teachers,  -the  hcQeficiol  effecta  of  vrhioh  are  visible. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  iaatruction  of  the  Uboring  people  in  the 
first  rudiments  of  learning,  has  not  been  general 


0/  the  Statt  fif  Ltaming. — The  education  of  youth  in  New  Jer- 
sey depends  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  is  neglected  by  some  clasges  of  ihe  people.  In  the  more 
populous  towns  aud  villages  are  academies  and  schools  of  high 
.leputatiov.  The  college  at  Friaceton,  called  Nssmq  Ball,  is  a  semi- 
nary of  distinguished  reputation,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  itadeiito 
are  annually  graduated  at  the  public  commencement. 

Of  lb*  Stalt  of  Leanunff. — In  PennsylTania  is  one  nniTersity, 
the  seat  of  «hich  is  Philadelphia ;  a  college  at  Carlisle,  and  another 
at  Lancaster.  There  are  namerons  academies  and  schools  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  Urge  towns.  The  legislatnre  have  reserved  sixty 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  a  fund  for  supporting  public  schools. 
The  Moravian  abademiea  at  Bethlehem  and  Naiareth,  are  noted 
for  strict  discipline  aad  morals. 


0/  the  SchwJg. — There  are  private  schoola  in  this  state,  and 
especially  in  Wilmington.  In  1796,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
for  creating  a  foud  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  There  is  no 
college  in  the  state,  hot  an  academy  at  Newark,  a  few  miles  from 
Witmington. 

Of  the  Ltterary  InititutioM. — The  principal  institntiona  for  the 
education  of  youth  are,  Washington  academy,  in  Somerset  connty, 
instituted  in  1779,  Washington  college  at  Chester,  founded  in  1782, 
St.  Johns  college  at  Annapolis,  founded  in  1-781,  a  college  at 
Georgetown,  instituted  by  the  Catholics,  and  Cokesbury  colWe  in 
Harford  County,  instituted  by  the  mcthodists  ja  1T85.  There 
e  private  schools  in  many  places;  and  private  tutors  in  families; 
)ung  men  arc  sent  for  their  education  either  to  Europe, 
e  colleges  in  the  northern  states. 


any  youn 
of  the  c 


Stminaritt  of  Learning. — The  college  in  Williamsburg  was 
founded  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  called  by  their 
names.  It  was  endowed  by  them  with  twenty  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  the  proceeds  of  a  duty  of  one  penny  on  the  pound  of 
tobacco  exported — with  a  ^alj  on  skins  and  fiirs  exported,  and 
liquors  imported.    It  is  under  the  goverument  of  twenty  viuton, 
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m  president  And  profewore  in  the  most  important  bnncliea  of  w^ 
ence.  There  is  also  a  college  in  the  conntv  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
academies  in  the  principal  towns,  as  well  aa  numeroas  schools  kl 
other  parts  of  the  state. 

KOBTH  CABOUNA. 

0/lht  State  0/  Ltanunff. — In  1789  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
incorporatiag  a  nnmber  of  persona  as  tnutees  of  a  university  to  be 
established,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
buildings.  There  is  an  academy  of  Warrenton,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  state ;  bat  the  education  of  all  classes  of  people  is  not  gen- 
eral. In  1803,  however,  the  le^slatura  passed  on  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  poblic  schools. 

•OUTB  OlBOUNt. 

Cff  the  Seminariti  (^  Learning. — Gentlemen  of  property  hav« 
been  accustonied  to  send  their  sons  and  daugblera  to  Englaod  for 
an  education.  Some  of  them  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  cot- 
leges  in  the  northern  states.  There  are  several  institutions  in  the 
States  called  colleges  and  academies — a  college  in  Charleston,  one  at 
Winnshoroagh,  in  Caniden  district,  one  at  Cambridge,  and  one  at 
Beaufort,  with  considerable  fiinds.  There  are  several  academies 
and  schools  in  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  other  parts  of  the  stats. 
The  South  Carolina  College  was  incorporated  in  1801,  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  erecting 'buildings  in  Col- 
mnbia,  and  sis  thousand  dollars  jeariy  to  maintain  instructors. 


0/  the  Literary  Tn»litution». — The  legislature  of  Georgia  have 
founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Louisville.  There  are  also  soma 
Khoots  in  the  state.  A  law  of  the  state  has  incorporated  a  num- 
ber of  literary  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  ostablishlDg  and  sur 
perintending  sominariee  of  learning — fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  appropriated  for  funds,  for  this  university — and  a  sum  of  money 
in  each  connty  for  maintaining  an  academy.  The  funds  destined 
by  Mr.  Whitfield  to  maintain  an  orphan  house,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  trust,  are  vested  ia 
commis^onera  to  support  a  college  called  by  her  name. 


Of  the  Stale  of  Learning. — Provision  has  been  made  by  law  for 
founding  and  maintaining  a  college,  and  schools  are  eatabliahed 
in  difi'ereot  parts  of  the  stata 


Of  Learning. — Sevend  schools  are  established  in  this  state,  assA 
'\ty  law,  provision  is  made  for  three  colleges.  There  is  dso  s  so- 
ciety for  promoting  useful  knowledge. 

[No  mention  is  made  of  the  state  of  learning  in  Ohio,  and  the 
Territories  of  Mississippi,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Louisiana.] 
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1Q0  marosy  of  talb  colleqe. 

CDndiUan  in  1S14 

Dr.  Dwight  has  left  in  Letter  XVtl,  as  puUisbed  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  bis  "  Travelt  in,  Jfew  Snglattd  and  New  York"  an  account 
of  the  institution  as  it  was  under  his  adminiatration  down  to  1614, 
and  which,  as  he  remftrhs  in  the  introdiicttoo  to  the  Bnglish  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  letters  arc  Ba|^)osed  to  be  addressed,  '  Iwcanae  of 
the  offloe  he  held  in  it,'  mnst  claim  our  coofidence. 

fn  coDseqnenoe  uf  the  benerBCtion  of  the  Lepsliitnre  \a  lt9t,  oat  of  wliicb 
the  College  realised  tlO,6!9.B0,  the  l^oatees  wen  nble  ko  pwchaae  Ibe  whole 
front  of  Ibe  iqaare  on  Ihe  northweetem  side  of  ihe  Gretn.  and  on  t1)it  groand 
to  erect  three  new  aodemical  builJin^  and  a  bouse  for  the  President;  to  make 
a  bandsome  addition  to  the  Iibnt7;  to  procure  a  romplete  PI  lilosopbicst  and 
Chemical  apparatus;  and  loeatabligh  three  aew  Proleaaoist>lps — a  Profeaaocship 
of  Cbeoiiatry,  in  1800 ;  of  Law,  in  1804 ;  and  of  Languages  and  Eedeeiaatical 
Hiatoi7,  in  180S. 

The  Academical  bnildingg  consist  of  tliree  Colleges,*  of  four  stories,  each 
containing  thinj'-t wo  rooms,  Darned  Connecticat  Hull,  Uoioa  Hall  end  Berkeley 
Hall ;  a  Chapel,  contalaf  Dg  la  tbe  third  stor;  a  Phtlaso[4)icaI  chamber  and  roomv 
ix  tbe  Fhilaeophlcal  sppaTntus ;  and  a  building  maembiiDg  die  Chapel  in  form, 
and  named  the  Connecticut  Lf  ceum.  Tbis  boikling  cootaiDS  seven  redla^on 
moms;  aix  Ibr  Ibe  three  joanger  clones,  and  one  tor  Ihefienkir  class;  •  cltem- 
ical  Ifboratary,  and  its  necceBsry  appendagea ;  two  cliambera,  occupied  by  Pro- 
fessors ;  and  tbe  Libraiy.     The  nomber  of  books  in  tlia  XAmtf  Is  about  aeren 

*  A  larfSBiul  commirfiou  »lla|l.  ud  ■  tHtn^t  boBH  w««  >ncM  in  ITU  It  Ktn  Ilivna; 
17D  flirt  iDTii:,  U  tan  w^  S  itiiiiH  hlfh,  ewitalniuf  in  111  SO  Kudn.  bHik  ■  hill,  libnr;,  kU 


wuflreiilbgniiiiMiirigliHlljaf  TitaCsllif^  Den  ElMts  Yala,  bf  *boH  pnMnilr  ttnlriBUa 
nnnimbMlooaniplFtalln  huiUinf.  Tbt  nanHi  >u  iMtfim  to  Oxoitmc  111!  iAh  Uu  WW 
eWnarof  1143,  lawbkN  (bsun  af  Qillvtauccbixil  |ii*  pkH  to  YiliCll^*. 

TbaiKwilbDiMnc,  ftoMint  on  Collifa  ■•««,*»  bicsii  tf  Ihi  vKtiuii  of  ibc  BiidUi  Hiddh, 
wboH  rminditisQ  wu  laid  i*  ITSft  bW  wu  act  f>iib>l  ■«!  ouuplid  till  ITM.  la  17S7,  n  n«a- 
ki  fiHU-Uuij  took  tba  ^tn  of  iu  Fnnalt  nsf,  ■(  a  w»l  «f  1,1B0  y ■■di,  «lwtliii.  Tu  Uita 
bvlldiiv  wuflna  iba  muM  «r  CaaiiH^Ucai  BilL 

Tbg  niuadillDD  gf  Ui*  Cbipd.  witb  UEnuodiliaaa  ftir  a  libtarj,  wv  WA  ia  mi,  SO  IM 

I  pmched  bf  Pnhaor  Danstl, 

ibai  of  o(b«  (HKlanan.    Cp  Is 
fnwt  tba  colooiai  trt^Hirr.    Iti 


FisTaaer  of  Dirioitf  wu  bifuD  In  . 
ef  300  piniida.  itsrliaf . 

Tba  baililini,  gnd  bf  Pnf  BMliaHn  thr  Iha  cheaiical  laberaloij,  wai : 
ball  aod  tltaban,  aid  or<|iHlif  nannd  SO  bj  30  ■«(. 
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thoQBimd  vcHumes.  Tew  libraries  ore  pntbabl;  more  valuable  in  proportion  to 
their  KZB.  Tbe  situation  of  the  Academical  buildingi  ia  uncoaiiaonlj  pleagant, 
ftonting  tbe  Qreaii  on  the  nortbweeteni  iidt^  upon  a  handsome  slevalion,  with 
a  siiadouB  yard  bebra  them.  The  bulldinga  are  plain,  but  bo  airanged  as  to 
fltrike  the  eye  with  pleasure. 
The  course  of  education  punued  in  this  Sembarj,  U  tbe  following: 


The   Gr«ek    Testament;    the   MTetal 

braochea  of  Arithmetic 
Salloat,  and  Collectanea  Gmo  Uinora. 


Students  are  examined  for  admisaioD 

(he  Works  or  Virgil. 
nie  Select  Oradons  at  dtxn. 
Clark'a,  or  Mair^s  Ictroductioa  to  t 

making  of  i«tin. 

In  Ou  flnl  fir  Fratanan  yaar  are  aludiei, 
(MlectaiMa  Gneca  Uajora^  I  Adam's  Booun  Antiqoitita. 

Homer's  Iliad,  six  booiis.  Moree's  Oeographj',  Vol.  L 

Livy,  the  first  Qve  books.  Webber's  MBtbeiDBti<%  Vol.  L 

Qcero  de  Oratore.  I 

In  On  aiemd,  or  Sophomore  year. 

Collectanea  Gneca  U^ora,  Vol.  I. 
Moree's  Ow^rsphy,  Vol.  IL 
Vebber's  Ifalhenutica,  VoL  U. 

Ia  Ote  lAird,  or  Jmior  year, 
Tacitus— (Hirtory).  jKnSeld's  Astronomf. 

Oollecunea  Graeo  Uajora,  ToL  IL         ChemistiT. 
EoUeld's  Natural  Pbiloeoplij.  1  Vinoe'a  ?luxi(»ia. 

Jn  IA4  fawlh,  or  Senior  year, 
Blair's  Lecture*— Logia  lliocke  oa  the  HniuaB  tTfldentftnding. 

CbemiHtry,   Nsturul    Fhilosopby,    and  Paley's  Moral  Philoaophj. 

AstroDomy.  I  Theolo^rj. 

Tbe  Professor  of  DiTinitj*  reads  no  Public  Lectures,  properly  so  called.  In- 
stead of  (his,  be  delivers  a  system  of  Divinity  !□  Sermoas,  oae  evety  Sabbath 
in  term  time  through  (bur  years,  the  period  of  cduration  in  the  College.  Tba 
number  of  these  disnutses  is  one  hundred  end  sizly ;  the  term  time  In  each 
year  being  forty  weeks.  He  also  delivers  an  iuloinuil  Lecture  to  tbe  Seoior 
class  every  week;  completing  in  lliis  manaer  a  ayet<>m  of  Theology  each  year. 
The  otHcers  jliid  studeula  of  tbe  College,  and  t}ie  families  of  llie  officers,  Ibrm  a 
congregation  of  tbeiDBelvesj  and  celebrate  public  worship  In  the  CbapeL  A 
oonsiderable  number  of  Blraogers,  however,  are  usually  present.  This  pro- 
Gissorship^  devoted  to  Sacred  Tbeok>gy,  was  instituted  ia  11^5. 

Tbe  Professor  of  Matliematica  and  Natural  PhikMophy  goes  through  a  course 
of  philosophical  experimenlB  with  ttie  Junior  class,  every  year;  iai  deliven 
two  lectures  to  the  Senior  class,  every  week.  This  proteseorship  wss  founded 
in  1170. 

Tbe  Professor  of  Chemistiy  delivers  one  hundred  and  twenty  lectures  in  that 
science,  every  year,  (0  the  tiro  elder  classes ;  «o  tiiat  eadi  claw  heals  a  com- 
plete course  of  chemical  lectures  titice.  These  are  delivered  in  tlie  Idboratory, 
a  room  peculiarly  convenient  for  llils  putpose.  They  have,  here,  tlie  advantage 
of  seeing  every  experiment  commenced  and  completed.  In  a  common  lectur- 
ing-room  Ibis  would  be  impracticable.  Chemistry  Is  tauglit  herewith  alt  Uie. 
modem  improveinents.  The  sppnrslus  is  ample ;  and  the  establishment  supc- 
lior,  it  is  believed,  to  auy  thing  «f  tbe  kind  on  tliis  continent.    The  CbMuical 
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Pro&asor,  alio,  deliTon  prirste  lectures  oa  mlneralogj.  X  verj  valuiible  cabi- ' 
net  of  Uinenlogical  Bpeaimena,  is  ■  port  of  tlie  collcffiaM  appBratus.  Tba 
Proresaortbip  of  Cbemialiy  was  inatitDted  in  IBOI,  to  vhidi  waa  added 
Uineralog;  id  1801. 

The  FroreBBor  of  laDgaagM  and  EcclBBiaitical  Hiatorr  (instituted  ia  I17T) 
delivera  a  complete  coarae  of  lecturea  on  tlie  latter  aubject,  commeodiig  with 
the  earlieat  period  of  the  Chnrch,  and  extendiog  to  the  present  tima. 

The  ProfeaBor  of  Law,  instituted  in  ISOl,  U  required  to  road  Ihirtf-six  lec- 
tures 00I7,  to  be  completed  In  two  ream,  ou  the  Law  of  Nuture,  th^  AoMrican 
Constitution,  and  the  JuriaprudeDce  of  Connecticut. 

A.  Uedic&l  Inttitation  will  be  eatablialied  in  Ihia  Seminary  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporntian.  It  will  couaiat  of  three  J'roledsoratiipH,  beaide  that  of 
Chemiatry ;  one  of  the  Haterui  Uedica  and  BoLanr,  one  of  Anatonif  and  Sur- 
gery, and  one  of  the  Theoij  and  Practice  of  Physic  In  tills  InatitatinD  Ihs 
Hedical  Sodelj  of  thia  Slate  cooperate  witli  the  College.  The  Eludenta  will  b« 
required  to  study  two  years,  and  will  be  examioed  b;  a  committee  of  eight; 
four  of  them  Profesaors,  the  other  four  chosen  by  the  Uedlcal  ConTention. 
When  they  have  hean]  one  coarae  of  lectures,  and  have  been  approved  at  tliia 
examiDBlioo,  they  will  receive  ■  liceaae  to  practice  PhyBte  and  Surgeiy.  Bu^ 
to  receire  the  d^ree  of  H.  C,  thpy  must  liare  lieard  two  conraes  of  ledorea. 
A  coarse  will  be  completed  each  year.* 

The  three  younger  academical  claaaes  are  divided,  and  have  each  two  Tutois. 
To  them  tliey  redte  three  times  a  day,  fuur  days  io  the  week,  and  twice  the  two 
remainiug  days.  Tlie  Senior  claai  recitea  once  a  day  to  the  President  All  the 
dasaes  are  made  responsible  for  the  ma  oner  in  which  they  hear,  and  remember, 
the  leotnrea;  being  examined  at  erery  lecture  concerning  thrir  knowledge  of 
the  preceding;  and  accordingly  are  all  furnished  with  note-books,  in  whicb 
(bey  take  down,  at  the  time,  ilie  principal  subjects  of  every  lecture.  .Tliis  re- 
■ponaibility,  so  lar  aa  I  atn  informed,  la  rarely  a  port  of  an  European  system  of 
edocation. 

In  addition  to  at!  these  exercises,  the  students  in  the  iKTeral  clas.ies  are  re- 
quired daily  to  exhibit,  Id  succesBion,  compo»tions  of  various  kinds;  all  of 
wblcb  are  examined  by  the  respective  insinii.'lors.  The  Senior  and  Junior 
daaaea  also  diapnte  (brenscally.  every  week,  two  questions  on  some  subject 
approved  bj  the  Instmctor.  When  the  dispute  is  ended,  the  instructor  discusses 
the  qoastion  at  length,  and  gives  bis  own  views  of  It,  and  of  the  several  argu- 
meuta  on  boih  rides,  to  the  class.  This  is  believed  to  be  an  excrciae  not  inte- 
rior in  ita  advantages  Io  any  other.  The  students  also  declaim,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  during  their  academical  course.  On  the  third  'n'cdncadsyof  July, 
BDnoally,  the  Senior  class  is  examined  by  the  ProfesBora,  Tutors,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, commiBsioned  for  that  purpose,  in  their  whole  course  of  studies.  Ailer 
the  examinaUon  ia  ended,  a  vote  is  taken  on  each,  by  which  it  is  determined 
wbetber  he  shall  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Tlie  issue  of  this  pra- 
cedare  is  then  reported  to  the  Prerident,  and  by  him,  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
the  Commencement,  to  the  Corpormtion.  Such  as  are  approved  by  the  exam- 
iners, and  have  been  guilty  of  no  improper  conduct  in  the  Interim,  are  then  by 
'       •  TT  M.J.11  InHitMiM  of  T«lt  CalUf  nt  apmi  Uw  fctrnalM  of  McwnUi.  IBH.    Tin 

(iiKBiiUnlcGiinttn,  wt  porckMH  aat  oT  th*  ftiU  ununpriHioa  gTflBl.an  (Bifml  U  Ih* 
iau<l<Wiinb>UHh(nbl<iR>niit<if  ItebwiH  offSiMnJ  p*i*  lala  Ita  Inumj  nT  tl*  BlaU  bf 
Ix  Fboaii  Bmiik  J  Hutlted.  Bn  itt  ebutn,  io  1811. 
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■D  act  of  Uio  Corpantion  entitled  to  icomTs,  tbs  foUowing  diy,  tho  dcgroa  cl 
Boriielor  of  Arts.  All  who  have  rec^Ted  Uiia  degree^  Rod  haTs  not  di^;nMed 
tiieiDadnB  bj  aaj  improper  conduct,  arc,  apoD  appltcatiou  eolilled,  at  tlie  end 
of  tbnt  jetitt,  to  receiTs  that  of  lUaler  uT  Ada. 

Od  tfae  Friday  pnccding-  tfae  Commeaceineat,  the  Senior  clui^  wlio  are  rapi- 
Url;  permitted  to  ratum  home  after  the  examioation,  reaaaeoible  at  tlie  Col- 
kge.  The  roUawiiig  Sabbath,  a  aermon  ia  addreaaed  to  Ihem  bj  tlie  ProTeaaor 
of  DiTlnilT'. 

Vbe  CommeocrmeDt  ia  holden  oa  tha  aDcceedinj  Wedneadaj  ia  the  cliurch 
beloagiog  to  the  Ficat  Coatfregation  in  Ihia  city.  A  verjr  numcrotu  uud  brilliant 
asaemblj  is  alwiTa  collected  upoo  thia  occaaion,  consiating  of  gentlemen  and 
ladiea  of  Uig  Brat  respectability  in  this  and  otlier  StJlea  of  the  Union.  Tbe  ex- 
liibitioil*  begin,  hoireTer,  on  the  precediog  evening )  when  apeeclica,  selected 
bj  the  atndenta  oT  the  three  younger  daaaea  CtiiD  ancient  or  modern  onlors 
and  poetic  and  approrcd  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  are  dedeimcd.  Tb» 
nomber  of  exhiUtors  to  naually  not  t»i  rnxn  twenty.  Honorary  premiums  ara 
giTen  to  thrae  in  each  daai^  who  by  judgea  apptutited  Ibr  the  purpoM,  are  de- 
dared  to  hare  declaimed  best. 

On  the  morning  of  tlis  commeDcament  day,  at  9  o'clock,  a  procession  la 
fermed  at  the  Chapel  door  by  tlte  stadeota,  candidates  for  tlie  Uaaier'i  degree^ 
the  Faculty,  the  Corpontion,  and  ■  numerous  train  of  the  clergy  and  other  gcD- 
Uemen,  under  the  conduct  of  the  SberilT  of  (he  county,  and  proceeds  cin.'uiioutlj 
to  the  church.  The  exercises  commence  witli  a  prayer  by  the  President,  aud  a 
piece  of  sacred  mosia  Such  mndidatea  for  tl>e  first  degree  aa  have  been  pre- 
liously  selected  by  Ibe  Faculty  Ibr  tlii*  purpose,  then  pronooncea  serieaofora- 
tlotia,  dispute^  colloquies,  &e ,  written  by  themselves.  Another  piei-e  of  sacred 
mosic  condudes  the  ezerdaes  of  the  morning.  Tlie  exercises  of  tlie  aiWniooa 
■mifer  little  tnta  tbeee  of  the  morning;  except  that  oratioDS  are  spoken  by  tlie 
candidates  for  the  second  dt^ree^  and  that  the  degrees  are  confecTcd  The  d*- 
coram  obaerred  on  this  occasion  is  entire^  honorable  lo  tlioee  who  assemble^ 
and  strongly  indicative  of  a  refined  stale  of  society.  At  the  same  lime,  the  n- 
spect  msniieated  lo  learning  and  acJenoe  by  the  annual  asaenibling  of  such  a 
multitude  of  geollenen  snd  ladies,  of  the  first  consideration  in  the  country,  has 
the  happiest  iuBuenoe,  eapectslly  on  the  youlb,  who  are  taug^it  in  this  manner, 
more  efibctnally  than  Ihey  coald  bo  111  any  other,  tho  high  importancv  of  their 
own  punaita  in  the  view  of  thoee,  whose  opinions  they  of  couree  regard  with 
the  ntmost  confidence  and  Tenoration. 

I  ought  beforv  to  have  obeerred,  that  all  the  students  in  the  Seminary  are 
publicly  examltied  twice  every  year  in  their  seversi  studies,  end  Iftbitad  nerious- 
ly  deBdent,  arq  liable  to  degradation.  In  this  exercise  a  (brtoigbt  each  year  is 
very  laboriously  employed. 

The  expeoBo  of  tuition  ia  thirty-three  dollars  a  year,  or  seven  pounds  eight 
sfaDlings  and  sixpence,  sterling.  This  sum,  which  ia  paid  by  every  studetl^ 
entitles  each  one  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professors,  at  well  as  to  that 
of  Uie  onUnary  oourae. 

The  gOTCrament  ofTale  College  is  in  the  hands  of  tfae  President  and  eightsen 
Fellows,  who  have  power  "to  make,  repeal  and  alter,  all  such  wholpsome  and 
reasonable  law^  rulea  and  ordinances,  not  repugnapt  to  the  laws  of  llio  Stale, 
as  Ihey  sboU  Ihiaic  fit  and  proper  Ibr  tho  instruction'  and  education  o(  the  Star 
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denia,  and  (o  onler,  govera,  rule  and  manege  the  said  College,  and  all  matten^ 
afhira  and  things  tliereunto  belanging."  Their  acta,  hotrever,  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  Legialature  as  often  aa  required,  and  may  be  tvpealed  and  tUsaUowed 
I17  ihe  Legislature  wbeoerer  it  shall  thiiA  proper.  The  Preddent,  also,  wilb 
the  consent  of  the  Feltown,  haa  power  "to  gire  and  eonfer  all  nicb  bonora,  de- 
greea  and  licenses,  as  are  asuallj  giren  in  oollcgea  or  nniTereitiei^  npoD  such  aa 
itity  shall  think  worthy  Ihereot" 

Ttia  ezecutiTe  government  ia  entirely  in  the  hands  oT  the  Faculty,  bnt  nith 
ft  right  or  appeal  to  the  Corpomtion  in  cases  of  expnlalon,  diamiaaion  for  Tablt, 
and  rustication  Tor  anj  term  kinger  than  nine  Tnontha,  A  new  trial  must  Brst 
be  requcated  within  thirty  daja  after  tlie  sentence,  and  had  before  tbe  Facoltj'. 
ir  at  diia  trial  the  former  judgment  is  conttrmed.  the  parent  or  guardian  of  tbe 
student  must  lodge  a  petition  to  the  Corporation  with  the  Pmident  within 
thirty  days  sflcr  Che  new  trial,  and  the  President  ia  required  to  lay  it  before  the 
Corporation  at  their  next  meeting.  There  haa  b«en  one  Instance  at  such  an 
appeal  within  my  knowledge.  Formerly  the  system  of  government  waa  by 
trials,  llncB  aqd  other  public  puni^menta.  This  aystem  has  ibr  aome  time  been 
ciiiefly  disused.  At  present  (he  sdminiatratioa  is  almost  entirely  of  what  may 
be  called  a  paretUai  chaixKtrr.  Whenever  the  Faculty  are  aitittled  that  any 
student  is  guilty  of  those  inferior  trespasses  against  the  laws  of  the  College,  or 
of  momlitf ,  which  in  their  coneequencea  Involve  desertion  of  etndy,  and  disor- 
derly, or  dissolute  conduct,  the  atudent,  after  proper  attempts  have  been  made 
to  relbrm  liim  fay  private  remonstrance,  is  solemnly  admonixtied  that  he  is  in 
danger.  IF  he  continues  unreformed,  he  is  admonished  a  second  time,  and  his 
conduct  made  icnown  to  hia  parent  or  gnanlian,  that  he  may  unite  hia  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Faculty  for  the  refbrmution  of  tlie  youth.  If  the  youth  still 
persists  iu  liis  vicious  courses,  he  is  aeiit  home,  and  can  not  be  readmitted  wilb- 
'out  a  vote  of  the  Faculty. 

Tliis  scheme  of  government  haa  been  found  to  nnite  in  it  every  advantage. 
It  ia  more  efflcaciooa  thsu  the  former,  more  acceptable  to  the  stndents,  and  more 
approved  by  the  public.     So  far  as  I  know,  it  is;  however,  singular. 

The  immediate  direction  of  the  flnsncial  and  economical  concerns  of  Uie  In- 
stitution is  iu  the  hands  of  a  committee,  eonsisllDg  indlSbrently  of  three  or  four 
members  of  the  Corporation,  chosen  annually  by  l>allc«,  and  atyled  Oie  PrwUtt- 
Hal  CommiUee  of  Tuto  CMrgt.  The  Preaident  raxigido,  ia  always  one.  This 
committee  meets  regularly,  four  times  in  a  year,  and  uanslly  ofteuer;  has  the 
BupcriDlcndenco  of  the  collegiate  buildings,  landa,  and  other  property;  examines 
all  accounts  nitli  the  College,  audits  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  directs  the 
payment  of  ail  bills  against  the  CotlejFe,  commeneea  and  managea  suite;  and 
generally,  transacts  tbe  whole  of  that  complicated  routine  of  buaiDesa,  which 
grows,  of  course,  out  of  the  concerns  of  every  auch  institution.  It  also  pte- 
pares  and  flrranges  busineas  for  tbe  Corporation,  and  ia,  in  a  word,  the  qwlng 
of  moat  of  its  transactions. 

The  numljer  of  students  is  ordinarily  about  •toro  hundred  and  sixty.  Tlta 
whole  number  graduated  to  the  year  IStl,  was  three  thouaand  four  hundred 
and  ten.  Of  these,  two  hundred  and  seven  have  filled  the  bi^i  ofDcea  of 
magiatracy,  nine  hundred  and  f^^^J^me  have  been  ministers  of  tbe  Gospel,  one 
thousand  Qve  hundred  and  thirty-eiglit  liave  died,  and  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sevens-two  were  still  living. 
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Tni  censns  of  1840  em]>raced  the  statistics  of  education,  nnder 
the  following  heads,  viz. :  1.  UQivenities  or  colleges,  a.  Academies 
and  grammar  schools.  8.  Friniarj  schools;  and  tbe  namber  of 
each  description,  together  with  tbo  number  of  scbolan  attending  each, 
in  the  several  States,  were  given.  It  also  ennmerated  the  scholan 
educated  at  the  public  charge  in  each  State,  and  the  number  bf 
white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 
OoBigta,  Academia,  and  Prim-ny  SAeob  in  IMO.. 
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The  praceding  table  shoni  that  the  number  of  college  students 
ftiDoanta  to  somowbat  more  thao  a  nine -hund red tb  part  of  the  white 
population ;  that  the  scholars  of  the  academics  and  grammar  Bchoola 
are  t«n  times  as  numerous  as  the  college  stndents;  that  the  scholars 
of  the  primary  schools  are  near  twelve  times  as  numerons  as  the 
last ;  and  that  the  scholars  of  every  description  are  equal  to  just 
one-seventh  of  the  white  popnlatloD.  The  relative  numbers,  dis- 
tributed in  centesimal  proportions,  are  for  stndents  of  colleges,  0.8; 
grammar  schools,  8.1 ;  primary  schools,  Bl.I. 

If  the  free  colored  be  added  to  tbe  white  popniation,  in  consider- 
ation of  that  class  fumisbing  a  proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the 
primary  schools,  the  proportion  which  each  description  of  scholars 
bears  to  the  free  population  would  be  thns  reduced,  viz. :  college 
students,  as  1  to  8.90 ;  scholars  in  grammar  schools,  as  1  to  881% ; 
scholars  in  primary  schools,  as  1  to  7.-|V;  >i>d  tbe  scholars  of  every 
description,  as  1  to  1.-^it. 

Tbe  diversity  among  tbe  States,  aa  to  the  proportion  of  scholars,  • 
is  principally  in  those  of  the  primary  schools.  In  the  number  of 
college  students,  no  division  of  the  States  has  greatly  above  or  below 
the  average  of  1  to  8?4  of  the  while  popnlatioh ;  and  in  tbe  scholars 
of  the  grammar  achools,  the  Hortiiffest«m  States  differ  widely  from 
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th«  other  diriaions.  Bat  in  tb«  primary,  or  elemeotaiy  icfaoolt,  the 
proportion  in  New  England  is  nearij  double  that  of  the  Middle 
StAtea,  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  be- 
tween six  and  seven  times  as  great  as  tboae  of  the  Sonthem  and 
SoDthwestem  Stales.  The  di^rence,  as  to  the  nnmber  of  illiterate, 
is  yet  greater.  If  the  other  divisions  be  compared  with  New  Eng- 
land, the  nnmber  who  can  not  read  and  write,  is,  in  the  last,  three 
and  a  half  time^  as  great  in  the  Middle  States ;  seven  times  as  great 
in  the  Northwestern  States ;  twelve  times  in  the  Southwestern 
States,  and  neariy  fifteen  timea  in  the  Sonthem  States. 
*  TbtM  diverntiea  are  attribntable  to  screral  causes,  bnt  principally 
to  the  di&rence  in  density  of  numbers,  and  in  the  proportion  of 
town  pc^nUtion.  In  a  thinly-peopled  conntiy,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  to  obt«n  schooling  for  his  children,  either  by  his 
own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  State  ia  likety.to  provide ; 
but  where  the  population  is  dense,  and  eipeeially  in  towns,  it  is 
quite  practicable  to  give  to  every  child  the  rudiments  of  education, 
without  oneronsly  taxing  the  community.  Tliis  is  almost  literally 
tme  in  all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  case  in  the  kingdom  of  Pthsmo.  It  is  tme  that,  in  the  North- 
western States,  and  particularly  those  which  are  exempt  from  slaves, 
the  nnmber  of  their  elementary  schools  is  mnch  greater  than  that 
t^  the  Sonthem  or  Sonthwestem  States,  although  their  population 
ia  not  much  more  dense ;  bnt,  besides  that,  the  sottlen  of  those 
States,  who  were  mostly  from  New  England  or  New  York,  brongbt 
with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools 
for  tlie  people,  they  were  bettor  able  to  provide  snch  schools,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  their  making  their  settlements,  as  hod  been  done  in 
their  parent  States,  in  townshipa  and  villages.  We  thns  see  that 
Michigan,  which  has  but  a  thin  population  even  in  the  settled  porta 
of  the  State,  has  schools  for  neariy  one-seventh  of  its  population. 
The  wise  policy  punned,  first  in  New  England,  and  unce-by  the 
States  settled  principally  by  their  emigrants,  of  laying  off  their  terri- 
tory into  townships,  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  beforo 
those  of  other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded 
their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  and  of  co-opera- 
tion. In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with  places  of  wor- 
ship and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

The  censns  also  shows  a  great  difference  among  the  States,  as  to 
the  number  of  scholan  at  public  charge;  hut  this  difference  is  owing 
principally  to  the  diffSrent  modes  in  which  they  bare  severally  pro- 
vided for  popnlar  instraction.    In  some,  the  primary  schools  are 
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Bopporled  hy  a  tax,  u  Masaachusetta,  Maioe,  N«w  Hampebire  aad 
Vermont ;  in  others,  by  a  large  pnblic  fund,  m  in  ConDectiout,  Vir- 
^nia,  and  somo  others;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  trea- 
sury and  partly  by  private  contribulion,  aa  in  New  York.  la  botk 
tbe  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  coDsid«rod  aa  educated  at  the 
public  cipenae,  though  the  diSerence  between  them  and  the  fiiat 
chua  of  cases  is  essentially  tbe  sanae,  so  iar  as  [^[ards  tbe  puUie 
bounty. 

Of  the  three  descnptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  dieir 
great  number,  seero  to  be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration, 
if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  inflneDce  on  individuals;  but  if  we 
regard  tbe  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  sajr 
which  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  community.  Tbe 
primary  schools  give  instruction  and  improviement  to  the  bulk  of 
the  voters,  tbe  great  reservoir  of  political  power.  The  grammai 
schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  consti- 
tute public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legidation, 
and  morals,  and  who  thus  give  political  power  its  particular  direc- 
tions. It  is  from  the  least  nutnerous  class — the  collegiate  —  that 
the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function- 
aries are  drawn,  as  well  ae  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of 
liie  health,  the  rights,  and  the  coqsciencea  of  men. 

Tbero  is  another  important  claae  of  instructors  of  which  the  oen* 
BOS  takes  no  separate  notice,  that  is,  the  miniatere  of  religion,  who, 
once  a  week  or  ofteuer,  besides  .performing  the  rites  of  worsbif^ 
each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  large  congre- 
gations in  articles  of  faith,  and  inculcate  man'a  religious  and  mora) 
duties.  Tbe  number  of  ministers  of  every  denomination,  at  the 
taUng  of  tbe  last  census,  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  and  the 
deeply  interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  which  they  treat,  gives 
to  this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  inflaeoco  over  the  minds 
of  men ;  bnt,  fortunately,  it  is  so  divided  by  tlie  mutual  counter 
actions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  loi^^  upheave  the  foundations 
of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  tbe  pnblic  peace.  Yet  tbe  infla- 
ence  of  the  ministers  over  their'  respective  followers  is  raUier  en- 
hanced than  diminished  by  the  rivalry  of  different  sects,  and  the 
more,  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  and  oratorical  talent. 
They  occasionally  bear  away  the  palm  of  elotjnence  both  from  the 
bar  and  the  deliberative  assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends 
its  force  yet  oftener  on  specalative  subtietiea  than  on  awakening 
emotion  or  inflaeDcing  conduct ;  if  it  aims  more  to  teach  men  what 
to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstaDce  affords,  per- 
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haps,  Bs  niDcb  matter  of  congratnlation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect 
how  easy  the  pure,  mild  and  healthy  influence  which  religion  might 
exei\  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert,  could  bo  converted  into 
bitter  inlolcTsnce  and  the  exceoaes  of  wild  faqaticism. 

There  ib  yet  another  source  of  popular  instniction — the  periodi- 
cal press — which  ib  noticed  by  the  cenaus  tus  a  branch  of  mannfac- 
turing  induBtiy,  aud  which  is  excluuvely  occupied,  not  merely  with 
worldly  affairs,  bat  with  the  eveuts  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keepa 
every  part  of  the  country  informed  of  al!  that  has  occurred  in  every 
other,  which  is  likely  to  touch  men's  jntcrests  or  their  syrapalhiesL 
Nor,  in  attending  to  the  vast,  does  it  overlook  the  minute.  Every 
discovery  in  science  or  art,  every  improvement  in  husbandry  or 
household  economy,  in  medicine  or  cosmetics,  real  or  supposed,  ia 
immediately  proclaimed.  Scarcely  can  an  overgrown  ox  or  b<^ 
make  its  appearance  on  a  farm,  or  even  an  extraordinitry  apple  or 
tamip,  but  their  fame  is  heralded  through  the  land.  Hero  we  Icam 
every  legislntive  measure,  from  that  which  establishes  a  tariffto  that 
which  gives  a  pension ;  every  election  or  appointment,  from  a  prcu- 
dent  to  a  postmaster;  the  slate  of  the  market,  the  crops  and  tho 
weather.  Not  a  snow  is  suffered  to  fall,  or  a  very  hot  or  very  cold 
day  to  appear,  without  being  recorded.  We  may  here  learn  what 
every  man  in  every  city  pays  for  his  loaf  or  his  beefsteak,  and  what 
he  gives,  in  fact,  for  almost  all  he  eata,- drinks  and  wcara.  Here 
deaths  and  marriages,  crimesiAnd  benefactions,  the  pnrsnita  of  bitt- 
naas  and  amnscment,  exhibit  the  varied,  ever^banging  drama  of 
bnraaa  life.  Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  apecuUtions  of  wiadom 
and  science,  the  efiiinotw  of  sentiment,  and  the  sallies  of  wit;  and 
it  is  not  too  moch  to  say,  that  the  jest  that  has  been  nttered  in  Bos- 
ton or  Looiaville  is,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  repeated  in  every 
town  in  the  United  States,  or  that  the  wiadom  or  the  pieaaantry,  the 
.ribaldry  or  the  coaneneas  exhibited  in  one  of  the  Halls  of  Congreas, 
is  made  as  promptly,  by  tlie  poriodiosl  press,  to  give  pleaaurs  or 
diataale  to  one  hnndrod  thousand  readem. 

Nor  ia  its  iq^ncy  limited  to  onr  own  conoema.  It  has  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear  all  that  is  sud  and  dome  in  merj  part  of  the 
globe ;  and  the  most  secluded  hermit,  if  he  only  takes  a  newspaper, 
sees,  as  ID  a  telescope,  and  often  as  in  a  mirror,  every  thing  that  is 
transacted  in  the  most  distant  regions ;  nor  ean  mbj  thing  memorable 
befall  any  considerable  part  of  our  species,  that  it  is  not  forthwith 
coromunicated  with  the  speed  of  steam  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Hie  newspaper  press  is  thns  a  most  potent  engine,  both  for  good 
and  evil.  It  too  often  ministers  to  some  of  onr  worst  passions,  and 
lends  new  force  to  party  intolerance  and  party  injasUce. 
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"  Inc«Dditqne  aaimam  dictis,  atqne  aggenit  in*." ' 
But  its  benefits  are  iDcalcuIably  greater.  By  commanic&iing  all 
that  IB  paasing  in  the  biiatling  world  around  u%  wbcther  it  be  tittle 
or  great,  oseful  or  pernicioDH,  pleasurable  or  painful,  withont  thoaa 
exaggerations  and  forced  congruities  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
forms  of  literature,  it  imparts  much  of  the  same  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  as  eiperiooco  and  observation.  Its  noveltieii  gives  zest 
to  life.  It  affords  occupation  to  the  idle,  and  recreation  for  the  in- 
dostfionii.  It  uves  one  man  from  torpbr,  and  relieves  another  from 
care.  Even  in  tts  erron,  it  unconsciously  renders  a  homage  to 
virtae,  by  imputing  guilt  to  those  it  attacks,  and  praising  none  to 
whom  it  does  not  impnt«  merit  and  nionl  eicelleuce.  Let  ns  hop« 
that  it  will  in  tjroe,  without  losing  any  of  its  nsefulness,  lea*  oftea 
offend  agunst  good  taste  and  good  breeding,  and  show  more  fair- 
ne«a  in  political  controversy. 

According  to  the  census  of  1S40,  there  were  tlien  in  the  TTnlted 
States  130  duly  newspapers,  1,142  issued  weekly,  and  1S6  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  besides  237  other  periodical  pubKcatJona.  Such  a 
diffusion  of  int«)ligeQce  and  information  has  never  existed  in  any 
other  country  or  age. 


Of  the  many  substantial  benefits  of  ednoating  the  people,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  speak ;  since,  wherever  the  experiment 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  found  to  &vor  industry,  pmdence,  tem- 
perance and  honesty,  and  thus  eminently  conduce  to  the  respecta- 
bility and  happiness  of  a  people.  Butthe  motivea  for  giving  know- 
ledge a  wide  diffusion  are  pecaliarly  strong  in  this  country,  where 
the  people  being  the  sole  source  of  political  power,  all  l^slation 
and  meaaores  of  pnblic  policy  mast,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  re- 
flect the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  commnnity, 
and  be  wise  and  liberal,  or  weak  and  narrow-minded,  according  to 
the  character  of  those  by  whose  soSnges  anthority  ia  given  and  is 
taken  away.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  not  instmcted  and  in- 
telligent, liow  can  they  nnderstand  ^eir  traa  interests — how  di»- 
tingniab  the  honest  purposes  of  the  patriot  from  the  smooth  pre- 
tences of  the  hypocrite— how  feel  the  paramoant  obligations  of 
law,  order,  jastice  and  public  fiulh  f 
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KDOKIFHIOAL  KttTVm. 

BiCHARD  MiacAHTKR  WAS  hoTii  \D  tho  citj  of  Carlisle,  or  ita 
neigbhorfaood,  educated  ftt  Eton,  anil  elected  scholar  of  Kiog's 
College,  in  Caiubridge,  in  1048,  and  stndied  lo  Christ  Chorch  Col- 
lege, in  Oxford,  in  ISSfi.  Such  was  his  reputation  fur  scholarship, 
he  was  chosen  the  first  raaater  of  Merchant  Tailur's  school,  in  Lou- 
don, in  lfi61,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty -fire  jeHn,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  strict  bnt  impartial  disciplinarian,  and  of  a  learned 
and  skillful  teacher.  His  Catechism  in  Latin  liexonieter  verse  was 
a  textbook  in  bis  own  school,  and  his  two  treatines — EUnentatre, 
irhtch  advocates  the  teachiDg  of  the  English  language,  and  "Pon- 
tionfor  the  Traininff  up  vf  OkHdrtH,  eitker  for  tkitt  in  their  hoott, 
and  health  in  their  badie"  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  theory 
■nd  practice  of  school-keeping  iu  his  day,  and  would  have  hod 
much  more,  if  tlie  principal  schools  of  the  country  had  been  re- 
■ponuble  to  pnblic  or  professional  opinion,  and  bod  not  been  eacb 
iron-bound  in  the  practice  of  its  own  master,  who  was  secure  <^ 
bis  salary  in  endowments  and  the  good  will  of  the  govemorc 
Hulcaster  rtfiij^ned  his  mastership  in  1608,  and  retired  to  the  reo- 
tory  of  Sanford  Rivers  in  Essex,  given  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  Potitiotu,  in  ao  Epintle,  in  whtth  the  ao- 
tbor  bespeaks  "  her  enoouragement  of  his  toilsome  and  tronblesome 
labor  for  the  great  good  the  following  its  precepts  would  do  the 
common  weal."  He  died  in  1011,  and  was  buried  in  the  chanoel 
of  his  chnrch  at  Sanford  Rivers. 

Tbe'*/'o*-f''MM"iBOneof  the  earliest,  and  still  one  of  the  best  trea- 
tises in  the  English  langnage,  on  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  nniform 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  proper  training  of  the  individual  for  the  then  reci^ized  pro- 
fessions and  occupaUons  of  society.  Tliis  will  be  best  teen  by  a 
carefiil  study  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  chapters. 

("») 
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POSITIONS  vBiBsm  THon  psTiirnvm  cracmmAiion  n   nAxnnD, 

WHICH    AKK     NCOIBtfJtIllK    rUH    TUf     TttAIHIMO    UP    OF   OUUJJBBH,    BITIUA   KB 
BKILL  IK   TUIIi    fiUOKIi,    OK   UttALTU   IN  TUUIt  BOmi. 

WKITTKN  by  Riohabd  HtrLOAffriB,  nuufer  0/  U«  atAeofe  trvclal  in  Zm- 
dim,  aimo  l&St,  in  1/m  parvh  (/  St  Lai^mcc,  Awtnn^  by  Ihe  worth.pfaU  com- 
posy  of  Ok  merduM  biilert  qf  Ihe  aaid  dtu. 

The  abore  ia  the  title  page  in  full  of  one  of  the  earlieat  Treatisee  in  the 
Eoglith  UogUBge  oa  the  gaoenJ  princitdei  or  Kduoathin,  in  wbidi  Dearlj  All 
the  cooditiona  or  a  good  school,  Mid  of  aa  education  at  onoa  liberal  and  prao- 
tical,  as  held  bj  the  b«tt  teacliera  or  the  present  daj,  are  set  forth  in  a  mu- 
t«rlf  manner.  .  We  give  the  CoDlents,  Id  which  the  ipelliiig  is  Douforued  to 
preaeat  luage. 

n*  argwmaiti  handltd  <n  every  partieMlar  HOe. 

CuF:  1.  The  eairj  10  the  Poaition^  coaiaining  the  occaHion  of  thia  present 
diaoour>e.  and  the  oatMM  whr  it  waa  panned  in  Kogliah. 

3.  WliereioTJ  thaie  Poiliijiu  serve,  what  (bef  tM,  and  bow  necessary  it  wai 


tobegiDRt  them 
a:  or  wh.it  lb 


.It  ibroe  drmm^tanoe  ia  in  matteis  of  action,  and  how  waritf  au- 
tboritiea  be  lo  be  used,  where  the  coutempUliTe  resaoD  raceires  the  uhenk  oT 
the  aL-tire  ciruuuLMauct^   if  they  be  not  welt  applied.    Of  the  alliigiQg  of 

i.  What  time  were  be«t  br  the  child  to  begin  to  learn.    What  nMttera  aonu 
of  the  beat  writora  h.indle  ere'  they  determine  this  qurHlion.    Of  lets  and  lib-  | 
erty.  wliareuuto  the  parents  are  subject  in  setting  their  L-bildren  to  school.    Of 
the  difference  of  wita  and  hodiea  in  children.     Tbut  eiorcisa  must  be  joined 
with  tlie  book,  OS  the  s.hooliog  of  the  bod?. 

5.  Wlittt  tliiug«  the;  be  wherein  L-hildren  are  to  be  trained,  ere  the;  paaa  to 
the  Qrammar.  That  parents  and  miiaierB  ought  (o  examine  the  natucal  abili- 
ties in  children,  wlierubj  ihej  become  either  fit.  or  untit,  to  this,  or  tliut  kind 
of  life.  The  three  natural  powers  in  children.  Wit  lo  oonceire  by,  llemorf  to 
retain  by,  DiscrellOQ  to  di^wern  by.  That  the  training  up  to  guud  uuunei^ 
and  nurture,  dalli  not  belong  to  the  leaclier  alone,  though  most  to  hiin,  next 
after  the  parent,  whoae  charge  that  is  moa^  because  his  oommiiiidriieiit  la 
BToatast,  over  bis  own  child,  and  beyond  appeal.  Of  Rending.  Writing, 
Drawing,  Uuaic  by  ruice,  and  instrument:  and  that  they  be  the  pnnc'pal  prin- 
ciplea,  to  train  up  the  mind  in.  A  guneml  answer  to  all  olyecliuus,  whtcli  arise 
i^ust  any,  or  all  of  tliCMi 

6.  Of  exercises  and  training  lbs  body.  How  necMsary  a  Uiing  exenjse  [a. 
What  health  ia,  and  how  it  is  mainlained;  what  aickueaa  la,  huw  it  cometh, 
sod  how  it  ia  prevented.  What  a  part  exercise  pbyeth  in  the  muinli  nutiue  of 
health.  Of  tlie  student  and  his  heiilth.  That  all  exercise^  though  they  stir 
some  one  pu-t  most,  yet  help  Ihe  whole  body. 

I.  Tlie  bnmchlug,  order,  and  method,  kept  in  this  discoarse  of  exerrisea. 

8,  OC  exercise  in  general,  and  what  it  is,  and  that  it  is  Aihlelicul  for  games, 
ICartial  fur  the  Quld.i,  Physical  for  health,  preparative  before,  postpimtive  alter 
the  standing  exeroise:  sumewitlilndoorit  for  foul  weather,  some  witliout  fbr  ttii. 

9.  or  the  pMrticulnr  exorciaea.  Why  I  do  appoint  au  many,  aiid  how  lo 
Judge  of  them,  or  devise  the  like. 

10.  of  loud  speaking.  How  peooasniy,  and  how  proper  an  exercise  it  is  for 
a  scholar. 

II.  or  loud  singing,  and  in  what  degree  ll  cometh  to  be  one  of  the 
13.  Of  luud  and  soft  reading. 
13.  Of  much  talking,  and  silence. 

11,  or  Idugliing,  and  weeping.    And  whether  children  be  to  be 
ward  virtue  end  learning.  ■ 

IG,  Of  holding  the  breach.        « 

16.  or  dancing,  why  it  is  blamed,  and  how  delivered  ftoin  blame. 

IT.  Of  wrestling, 

IS.  Of  fencing,  or  the  we  <tf  tho  weapoo. 
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19.  or  the  topk  and  aooor^ 

10.  01'  wHlkinit. 
31  or  running 
13.  or  iMpiDft. 
S3,  or  Bwimining. 
91.  or  ridiDg 

9S.  or  buntiaic. 
as.  or  eliooiinK. 

11.  Of  Ihe  balL 

38.  or  tlie  circumataDOM,  which  are  to  be  canrfdend  in  axeTdn. 

39.  Tlie  Ddture  and  quality  of  the  esenjiw. 
BO.  or  tlie  bndie*  which  are  to  be  ezemued. 
SI.  or  Ihe  exenblDit  {riacea. 

BI.  Of  the  exerciaing  lime. 

33.  Of  tlie  quautit;  that  is  to  be  kept  in  ef  erefae. 

34.  Of  tlM  DiHiiner  of  exerciiing, 

B6.  Ad  odvcrtlBenient  to  the  training  nwRter.  "Whj  both  the  teaching  oT 
tbe  mind  and  the  Ireiaing  of  the  iMidj  be  anigaed  to  ihs  snme  muBter,  The 
fDODnveniPiicefl  which  eoaue,  where  the  body  and  the  aoul  be  made  particular 
tobjecta  to  eevenU  prol^ione.  That  wiio  to  will  exet-ate  any  thU^  well, 
mnsc  of  force  be  fully  raaolved,  in  tbe  excellency  of  hia  own  lulijeot  Out  of 
what  Icind  of  writera  the  exerctaing  mHSler  may  atore  himself  wiCb  cunning. 
That  the  flm  grounds  would  be  biid  by  the  ounninf(««t  workman.  That  pri* 
*ate  diacretioQ  in  any  executor  is  of  more  efflcacy  than  his  elciU. 

38.  That  both  young  boys  and  youDfc  maidens  are  to  be  put  to  leftrn. 
Whether  all  bofs  be  to  be  selMachooL  That  too  many  learned  be  hurdenoul; 
too  few  to  bear;  wiw  well  sorted  civil;  missorted  seditious.  That  all  maj 
learn  to  write  and  read  without  danger.  The  good  of  chtrice,  tha  ill  of  eonfii- 
rion.  The  children  which  are  set  to  leam  haring  either  ri(^  or  poor  friend^ 
what  order  and  choice  is  to  be  uaed  in  admittiog  either  of  them  to  leum.  Of 
the  time  to  chooaa 

ST.  Tlie  means  to  restrain  the  orerflnwing  mnltttnde  of  scholars.  The  canse 
wby  erery  one  daairelh  to  have  his  cliild  leaniad,  and  yet  must  yield  over  hia 
own  desire  to  the  diipoeition  of  his  country.  That  neceesity  and  clioiM  be  the 
beat  reatrainers.  That  necesaity  reatraitieth  by  lack  and  law.  Why  it  may  be 
admitted  tlmt  all  may  leem  to  write  and  read  that  cun,  but  no  nirther.  What 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  apeaking  and  understanding  of  I^tin,  and  in  what  de- 

rof  learning  that  is.  That  considering  our  time,  and  the  stale  of  religion 
mr  time,  law  muat  needs  help  this  restraint,  with  tlie  answer  to  auidt 
objections  aa  are  made  to  the  contrary.  Tlmt  in  choice  of  wits,  which 
miiat  deal  with  learning,  that  wit  Is  fltteat  fbr  our  stute  wliich  answer- 
Mh  beat  the  monarchy,  and  how  such  a  wit  is  to  be  known.  That  choice 
is  to  help  iu  schooling,  in  admiasioQ  Into  colleges,  in  proceeding  to  de- 
grees, in  preferring  to  liyings,  where  the  right  and  wrong  of  all  tha  four 
p<^ts  be  handled  at  fhll. 

aa  That  young  maidens  are  to  be  set  to  learning,  which  is  proved  by  the 
rastom  of  our  country,  by  our  duly  towards  them,  by  their  natutiil  ability,  and 
by  the  wortlij  efibcia  of  aooh,  aa  hare  been  well  trained.  The  end  whereuoto 
taeir  educaUott  eerveth,  which  ia  the  catiM  why  and  how  much  they  teani. 
Vhlch  of  tliem  are  to  learn.  When  they  are  to  begin  to  leant.  What  and 
how  much  they  may  leam.    Of  whom  and  where  they  ought  to  be  taughL 

30.  Of  tlie  training  of  young  gentlemen.  Of  private  and  public  educatioo, 
with  their  general  goods  and  ill&  That  there  is  no  bettor  way  for  gen^einen 
to  be  trained  by  in  any  respect,  then  the  common  is,  being  well  appointed.  Of 
rich  men's  ciiildren,  which  be  no  gentleman.  Of  nobility  in  general.  Of  gen- 
tleotanlj  exercises.  What  it  is  to  be  a  nobleman  or  a  geotlemsa.  That  in* 
(irmiiieB  iu  noble  housea  be  not  to  be  triumphed  over.  The  cauaea  and  ground* 
of  nobility.  Why  so  many  desire  to  be  genlleoen.  That  gentlemen  ought 
to  profess  learning,  and  liberal  sciences  for  many  good  and  honorable  eflbota. 
Of  traveling  into  foreign  countriee,  with  all  the  brancbea,  allowance,  and  disal- 
lowance thereof;  and  that  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  gentlenieD  wonhl  profeaa 
to  make  si'ieocee  liberal  in  use,  which  ace  liberal  id  DMMb  Of  (be  Iraioiug  op 
of  ayoongpriuoe. 
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40.  or  the  g«iMnl  pboe  and  tinia  of  edDcaUoB.  PobHe  plact^  dainciibBT, 
gnmmaticjl,  itillqpste.  Or  boarding  of  cbildrea  abriwd  I'rum  thuir  fmmtti/ 
ScHue*,  iiDd  wlieUier  tliat  be  tlie  bMt.  The  uae  lod  ourumudiliM  ot*  a  In^ 
•ad  well  nttUBted  tniiiiing  place.     ObsWTBtiona  lo  be  ktpl  in  ll)o  jteoeral  lime. 

II.  or  leucliera  and  tniinera  in  gfenenl ;  and  that  tliey  heeitliar  KlemeC 
QraEnDiHtical,  or  AcedHmicKL  Of  the  elementaiy  leaciier'i  abilitj  *iid  e 
ttunmeiil:  of  Che  in^unmar  maeter'a  sbilil;  and  his  enWrliiiiinieiit.  A  meaOB 
to  hare  both  excellent  Cebclien  sod  muDing  prolesaora  In  all  kindx  of  laarniiig: 
by  the  divLBion  of  colleges  vDoordiDg  lo  profBB^oa:  by  aoitiiig  like  years  into 
the  same  rooon:  bj  bettering  the  atudente'  aUovafioe  and  liring;  by  proTid- 
iDg  aiid  laaiaiaining  noiablj  well  learned  readers.  Tliat  Tor  bringing  leantlog 
forward  in  lier  riglit  and  bent  coune,  there  would  be  seven  ordiaary  ascending 
colleges  Tor  tongues,  Tur  oiatliemacica,  tor  philosophy.  (brtewHiera,  lor  pliysiciana, 
for  la  .jvm,  for  divine*.  And  tliat  the  genetal  study  of  law  would  be  but  one 
stady.  Every  of  tlierie  points  with  bis  particular  proofs  sutBLitfit  fur  a  posi- 
tioD.     or  tlie  aditiisiuon  of  tuacheTs. 

43.  How  lun(i;  the  uliitd  is  to  oonClone  In  the  •lemenury,  ere  he  paw  to  the  / 
tongues  nud  gmiaiDar.    The  iocunble  inOrmitigs  wliich  poxting  baste  uiakeib  in 
the  wliole  ouuroe  of  study.    Uow  DsoeBsary  m  thing  sufficient  time  ii  fbr  a 

43.  How  to  out  off  most  incoDTenieiiaea  wherewith  schools  and  Khokr^ 
masters  and  parents  be  in  our  schooling  now  most  t^oublt^d,  wiiereof  there  b* 
two  means  unilurinity  in  taacliitrg  and  publishing  or  scboul  orde's.  That  uni- 
fbnnity  in  leacliiog  liuth  lor  companion  dispMob  in  leaniing  and  sjiaring  of  ex* 
penses.  Or  the  abridging  of  the  number  of  books.  Or  cmrttpsy  sud  correc- 
tion,   or  Hcbool  fiiults.    Of  tViendlluew  between  pareiita  and  masters. 

44.  That  conA.-renue  between  tlioae  wliicb  hare  inurnKl  in  cliildrenj  certun^ 
of  direutiun  in  plai-ea  where  children  use  moat;  and  ounaiuncy  in  well  keeping 
that  whidi  U  certaiuly  appointed,  be  tlie  most  [Ht>Bl*ble  ciruuiiutaDces  both  Jbr 
virtuoua  munnering  and  cunuing  schooling. 

45.  The  peroration,  wherein  the  sum  or  the  whole  book  is  recapitulated, 
and  proofs  used,  tliat  tliis  enterprise  was  dcst  to  be  begun  by  PosiiinnB,  and 
that  tlKee  be  the  must  proper  to  tliia  purpossL  A  request  oonuemiiig  the  well 
taking  of  that  which  is  so  wdl  meant. 

Hu  oaasion  of  the  PuiiKOiion,  and  in  Ou  Eagtiih  Tbngai. 
The  experience  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the  observation  of  others  still  mon 
successful,  has  salialied  the  author  that  neither  he  or  they  have  done  as  much 
aa  they  could,  if  they  cuuld  begin  anew  with  a  knowledge  oT  t)ie  hindrances 
in  the  way,  and  the  remedies  for  evils  exetnited.  Tlie  language  used  (the  En- 
f^iafa)  will  ciiDvey  my  meuning  aa  well  to  those  who  kmw  Latin,  and  better  to 
those  who  know  it  not.  who  will  constitute  by  iar  the  larger  portion  of  mj 
readers— who  will  be  no  Latinisls.' 

Ill  the  second  chapter,  llie  sutlior  announcea his  purpnne  'to  Irelp  the  whola 
'trade  of  teschiiig,'  nut  only  *  in  the  Grammar,  but  alau  the  Elementurie,' — and 
especially  in  the  latter,  becuuae  it  is  the  loweat  and  Brat  to  be  deult  with — and 
Bssu.'h  it  ui  important  to  settle — 'at  what  time  ttie  child  is  to  be  ai-t  U>  school* 
— what  to  leame—whether  all  are  to  attend,  maidena,  and  young  gentlemen — 
in  public  or  privHte  schoolea — of  adaptation  of  wittea.  place",  limca.  taachen 
and  orders,'  and  in  dealing  with  these  Poeitiona,  I  follow  nature  and  reaaon, 
custom  and  experience. 

The  turciitnstancos  of  the  country,  the  possibilities  under  ordinaiy  circum- 
stances, and  not  Clie  thaoriea  of  writers,  must  be  regatded  in  ordetiog  the  edo- 
csliou  of  a  people. 

ITftM  Ibrmal  Ja<<rMA<M  Otovld  beffiti. 

'  When  the  child  ahall  begin  to  leame,  must  be  detennined  by  the  strength 
of  witteand  hardness  of  body,  in  eecb  case,  and  tin  contioued  heiilih  of  the 
Utter  is  the  main  thing  to  be  conridered.'  '  A  strong  witCe  in  aa  strong  a  bodie,' 
is  the  motto  of  Uulcjiscer,  ss  it  was  of  Locke  ('a  eound  mind  in  a  loiind  bod]i), 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  of  Horace  (kuu  meiu  in  mm  eorporei,  Ofletn  bun- 
dn^  years  before.  The  whole  training  of  the  school,  and  eiipecially  in  its  ear- 
liest stages,  must  be  based  in  '  bettering  of  the  body,'  and  the  Qegllgence  of 
die  parents  for  not  di^ng  that  which  in  penon  they  might,  and  in  duty  thej 
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ttOfdit,  dischaifrea  them  alnoat  of  the  iMtOKl  lova^  obadieoM  nxl  gratitnda 
tIiU^  atiadiea  to  duldfeo.  Nor  will  it  do  b>  let  Ibis  tuattcr  rejmlau  iisalT: 
'  th«  dltin;  Mill  in  kIkwI  mut  be  ezi^iuiged  for  well  appoiDled  exonnaa,'  utd 
'  pTMOCUHW  &ultiig«  la  Ifae  p«renu'  foil]',  and  the  cbUd'a  inllnnitia.' 

SrmdutliUlnmgM. 
Chapter  T.  is  deroted  to  an  ezporitioh  or  the  loewihiK  of  the  Kother  Tangu 
the  ability  to  read,  spelt  aud  write  tlie  EliEliBb  language,  in  advatice,  and,  if 
necesMry,  to  the  exduaiao  of  Lalia.  Tiiia  is  a  '  PoeltiDD  '  of  Tiuil  import- 
atice.  'To  write  and  read  well,  whicli  may  be  lointly  gntteii,  Ei  a  pretty  fiood 
Mock  Ibr  a  pour  bay  to  hegia  the  world  with  all*  '  Ai  cokd  icemulii  to  biro 
writing  tlie  iibilily  to  draw  with  pen  and  pennl '  must  llilluw  next.  'For  pen 
and  penknif^  incke  and  papar,  compsBse  and  ruler,  will  get  tliem  both  up;  and 
in  their  young  yeart,  while  the  Hnjier  ia  tleiible,  sod  the  hand  lit  for  ftvme,  It 
will  be  bi'tiiuned  eaiiily.  And  commonly  they  that  have  any  nalaral  toward- 
neas  to  write  well.  Iiave  a  knacke  of  drawing,  toa  and  decIuirB  aome  evident 
oonceiC  in  nature  bpndinfi;  that  way.'  '  As  jud)([Dent  by  underalaadinfc  la  a  rule 
to  the  minJe  to  discorne  what  ia  honest  aeomly  and  auitable  in  msltt™  of  tha 
mind,  no  drawing  with  penne  or  pencile  is  an  aauT^  rule  for  the  aenae  to 
judge  by,  or  the  pmportion  and  seeniiineaa  of  all  aapectable  thingea.'  'And 
why  la  it  nnt  good  to  have  every  p,irt  of  tlie  body,  and  every  power  of  the  aou^ 
to  be  fined  (polished)  to  [he  bent,'  'and  why  ought  we  not  to  ground  that  thor- 
oughly in  yoath,  which  moat  requite  na  agnine  with  grace  in  our  age?'  'That 
great  philoaoplier,  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  booke  and  third  chapter  of  hit  PoU- 
tidia,  and  not  there  onely,  is  not  he  alone,  joineth  writing  and  reading,  whicli 
be  comprineth  under  this  word  rio^aiirt.  with  drawicig  by  penna  or  peocill, 
which  1  traoflste  liia  rcktfirt,  both  the  two  of  one  parentage  and  pedigree,  al 
things  peculiarly  chosen  to  bring  up  youth,  both  for  quaiititie  in  prutit,  and 
fin-  qualilie  in  use.  There  be  sayeth,  thjt  as  writing  and  reading  do  tniniater 
much  heipe  to  tralBcke,  to  iiooseholdrie.  to  learning,  and  all  publioke  dealingec  r 
M  drawing  by  ptnne  and  peocill  Is  rerie  requisite  to  make  a  man  able  to 
Jtidge,  what  t^ial  is,  which  be  buyeth  of  artificers  and  craltsmm,  Ibr  aabstanct^ 
Ibniie,  and  liiahion.  durable  and  hundsome  or  no:  and  auch  other  necesiHTi^ 
•arrices,  besides  the  deliteful  and  pleasant  And  ss  If  to  anticipate  the  educa- 
tiotial  progress  of  the  nineteenth  centary,  he  addslo  tlie  indispenaable  pro- 
gramme of  the  elementary  school,  the  atody  of  Uoaic;  both  vocal  and  iiialnl- 
mental — to  be  begun  in  diildhood  when  the  oigans  are  pliable,  and  the  ear  ana- 
cepiible,  and  to  be  practiced  all  tlirough  life, ssamedidnerorthe mind  diseased, 
a  lightner  of  sorrow,  and  the  highest  expreseions  of  Joy  and  thanksgiving  iit 
all  dmea  and  in  all  plHcm.  Ita  abase  tn  over-indulgence  and  dissipation  ia  no 
otgectiun  to  its  true  and  tegitimate  use. 

Fkyticnl  SctrdM*. 
The  anbiect  of  bodily  exercises  is  discnssed  in  tho  fbllowing  chapters  (ftoie  S 
to  34)  in  nit  their  detail— and  with  a  thoroughness  aud  conipnss  not  yet  aur^ 
pABsed  by  our  modem  gymnaatit*.  It  anticipates  the  hygenio  speculations  and 
devices  of  Jahn.  and  the  indoor  muKculiir  practices  of  Dio  Lewia  and  oilier  ad- 
vocates of  indoor  and  schoolroom  movements.  The  necewity  of  a  aound  body 
— of  robuet  health,  not  only  to  make  available  great  tnlenls  and  profound 
learning,  but  fur  life's  ordinary  work  by  men  of  ordinary  abilities, — the  import- 
ance M  pure  air,  in  die  right  degree  of  moisture  and  temperature,  and  fhee 
from  all  peatilential  Viipors, — the  attention  to  dntliee  adapted  to  the  aeaaon, 
and  not  interfering  with  the  play  of  joints  and  muscles,  as  well  an  to  diet  and 
drinks,  tuking  thoxe  which  supply  nourishment,  and  not  overload  the  aiomach 
and  fill  the  system  witli  superlluous  humors— all  these  are  dwelt  on  like  a 
modem  physiolotrist.  But  to  judicious,  timely  exercises — begun  early,  and 
reaching  every  part  of  the  body,  tlie  lung^  the  blood,  the  braina,  the  bones  and 
muscles.  Uulcaster  looks  fbr  reelixing  his  'aound  wit  in  a  body  as  strong.' 
He  tresta  of  Oiprtjuuliee — of  exercises  attietic  fur  gamra,  msrtial  fbr  the  Beld, 
pb^ncal  for  the  prevention  of  diseases,  and  the  restoration  of  healtli  lost  or  im 
paired.     In  liis  sweep  of  detail  be  includes  loud  speaking,  singing,  reading, 
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talking.  laufihli^,  and  all  the  modern  gTirmastira  o/t  tfie  voice — dancfnit,  wrent- 
linft,  ecuuiyinf;  the  top,  leaping,  swiiuiDinp,  riding.  Hhooting;  >iid  pluvinfc  the 
ball — all  the  jnima  and  exerdMS  of  the  sfitmiutized  gyniDaaian),  libe  play- 
ground and  the  fleHL 

pMjiCT  OP  Tunmia  aoHOOLs  fob  tuossbsi  "  snmiiBT  or  vAsmuL" 
Tliere  in  no  diTsniog  to  an;  proAnion  till  the  BttRtent  dep«n  A<am  the  col- 
lege or  Philosophy,  thence  he  that  will  fn  to  DiTinitf,  to  Iaw,  to  Pliyric,  maj, 
yet  wltli  great  choice,  to  have  ttae  fltCeat  according  lo  the  aubject.  He  that 
will  to  the  school  18  then  to  divert.  In  whom  I  rvqajre  ao  mucli  learning  to  do 
■o  mpcli  good,  aa  none  of  tlie  otiier  three,  (honor  alway  resarved  to  the  vucthi- 
oeMor  Llie  aubject  which  thej  proree8)candHillengetohinMeirroora:  either  fbr 
paina  which  ia  great,  or  TorproSt  whicli  iaaure,  or  Tor  help  to  the  proleaaiona, which 
have  their  paaaage  bo  much  the  pleaaanwf,  the  Ibrwiirder  Btudenta  be  aenl  unto 
them,  and  tlie  better  Buhjects  be  mude  to  obej  them,  aa  the  acliouling  tnin  is 
tlie  traclt  to  obedience.  And  why  sliould  not  tlieae  men  have  both  liiia  bdT- 
flcienc;  in  learning,  and  luch  room  to  reel  in,  thence  to  be  clioeen  and  aet  forth 
for  the  common  aervioe  ?  be  either  children  or  aclioola  to  sinill  a  pOTlion  of  our 
multitude?  or  i«  tiie  (Veming  ot  jrouug  minda,  and  tiia  tmiuiog  or  tlieir  bodiea 
ao  mean  a  point  of  cuntiingT  be  sclioulmaatera  in  this  Realm  auch  a  paucity,  •■ 
they  «re  not  even  in  good  aadneaa  to  be  aoundly  thought  on  T  If  the  chancel 
have  a  oiiniMer,  the  Wfrey  huh  a  master ;  and  where  yonth  U,  aa  it  ia  each- 
where,  there  moat  be  trainera,  or  there  will  be  worae.  '  He  tliat  will  not  allow 
of  thia  careful  provialon  for  auch  «  wnunory  nf  manlera,  ia  moat  nnworthy 
either  to  have  had  a  good  maaler  himaelC  or  hereafter  to  have  a  good  one  for 
hia.  Wiiy  should  not  teachers  he  well  provided  Ibr,  to  cootinue  their  whole 
life  in  the  acbool.  aa  Divines,  Lawyers,  Phyaiciaoa  do  in  their  eevera]  profts- 
tionsT  Thereby  judgment,  cunning,  and  diacrelion  will  grow  in  them;  tod 
maatera  would  prove  old  men,  and  such  aa  Xenoj^on  setteth  over  clitklren  ia 
the  schooling  or  Gyrus.  Whereas  now,  the  school  being  used  but  for  a  ahif^ 
afterward  to  pws  ^ence  to  the  other  profea»oai^  though  it  aend  out  very  aui^ 
flcJpnt  men  to  them,  itself  remaineth  too  nuked,  considering  the  necessity  of 
the  thing.  I  conclude,  therefbre,  that  thia  trade  requireth  a  particular  oolite, 
for  tliese  four  csnsea.  Fiiat,  (ur  tlia  sutyect  being  the  meana  lo  make  or  nur 
the  whole  fry  of  our  atate.  Secondly,  br  the  number,  whether  orttiemtliatare 
to  learn,  or  of  them  that  are  to  teach.  Thirdly,  for  the  necessity  of  the  profea- 
aion  which  may  not  be  apared.  Fourthly,  for  the  matter  of  llieir  study  which 
ia  comparable  to  tlie  greatest  pmfeasioaa,  for  language,  for  judgment,  for  skill 
how  to  train,  for  variety  in  all  pointa  of  learning,  wherein  the  framing  of  the 
mind,  and  the  exercising  of  the  body  cravetb  exquisite  conuderation,  beaida 
the  ataidriess  of  the  person.  .  .  . 

But  to  turn  to  my  bias  sgaiii  which  waa  the  mother  and  matter  to  my  wish, 
this  college  for  teachers,  migtit  prove  an  excellent  narsery  for  good  schootmaa- 
ters,  and  upon  good  testimony  being  known  lo  so  many  before,  which  would 
upon  thnr  own  knowledge  assure  him.  wliom  they  would  send  abroad.  In 
the  meantime  till  this  come  to  pass  the  best  that  we  cso  have^  is  best  worthy 
the  having,  and  if  we  provide  well  for  good  teacher^  that  provinon  will  pro- 
vide ns  good  teachers. 

There  remulneth  now  one  consideration  tn  the  admitting  not  oftheae  whom 
I  admit  without  any  exception,  (br  all  snlDi^ency  in  religiou.  in  learning  in  dis- 
cretion, in  behavior,  but  of  anch  as  we  daily  use,  and  must  use,  till  circom- 
Btan'ces  be  bettered  which  are  in  compass  of  many  exceptions.  Tiie  admitter 
or  chooser  considering  what  the  place  requirelh  must  exact  that  conning,  which 
the  place  oalleth  for;  the  party  himself  must  bring  testimony  of  his  own  beha- 
vior, if  he  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  the  admiasion  would  be  limited  to  auch 
•  school  in  such  a  degree  of  learning,  as  he  ia  fband  to  be  St  for.  For  many 
Dpon  admission  and  license  to  leach  in  general,  overreach  too  br,  and  mar  too 
much,  being  unsufBdent  at  random,  though  aerring  well  fbr  certain  by  way  of 
leatrainL  Thus  much  for  the  trainer,  which  I  know  will  better  my  pattern  if 
preferment  better  him;  with  whom  I  shall  have  ocession  to  deal  again  inray 
arammsr  school  wher«  I  will  note  unto  bim  what  my  opinion  is  in  Uie  partioa- 
hritle*  of  teMhiog. 
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Tbi  npbreak  of  Engliah  Society  in  the  p«riod  of  the  Great  Ba- 
bellion,  tliB  CommoD wealth  and  the  B«8tored  MonBrchy  wua  st- 
tended  with  much  diMQMion  of  the  principle*  of  edacaUon,  and 
tiie  reconstnictioD  of  old,  and  the  establishment  of  new  institutiooa 
and  Btadies — which,  bowoTer,  did  not  get  eonsolidsted  into  a  pei> 
manent  ajid  beaeOcent  growth,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  po- 
liticai  cbanges,  and  the  almoat  genenl  nettling  back  of  the  old 
fonndatioDB,  which  bad  been  for  a  time  distorbed.  Nearly  all  the 
Adacational  reforms, of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Great  Britain, 
now  known  as  the  New  Education,  were  sn^^ested  in  the  treatises 
and  disctusions  of  the  aoventeeoth  centnry,  bv  Milton,  Boole,  Brinsly, 
Hartlib,  Petty,  Cowley,  Webster,  and  othera.  To  several  of  these 
we  have  already  devot«d  special  cbaptera,  and  we  will  here  briefly 
notice  othen. 

JoHM  BaiNaLT,  the  atitbor  of /'umln  Gn^abuIatumeuIa^itUn^, 
Chntoiatumtfor  our  Cfmmmar  Schooh  in  1622,  Ludut  JAttrariut 
in  1627,  and  VocabnlanHm  Jielrieum  in  1647,  and  several  re- 
ligions tracts,  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  about  the  year  1A87. 
He  waa  edncated  in  the  Qraramar  School,  and  fflr  a  time  was  at 
Oxford,  bat  left  before  taking  his  degree,  and  bocamo  schoolmaster, 
and  a  non-conformist  minister,  in  which  relation  he  tended  in 
1636  at  Great  Yannouth,  Norfolk.     Be  died  in  166S. 

CHRimoPBiB  Wask  was  bom  near  London  in  1645,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  the  anthor  of  eoveral  books. 

Of  Jo.  WsBSTKit,  the  anthor  of  Sxamen  Aeademiarum,  I  have 
fonnd  no  acconnt,  and  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  himself,  that  this  was  not  his  real  name.  His  citslions  and 
references  show  extcnNve  ac^inaintance  with  classical  and  nniversi^ 
anthon  and  reading,  and  his  atricttirea  on  the  studies  of  his  day 
are  eminently  sound,  and  bia  saggestioDS  are  now  acted  upon. 
(184) 
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JOHN  BBINIILT.-inT-lMS. 


Lnsm  LiTBBABius:  or  Tre  Obahhar  Sobooli  ;  atioirln);  how  to  pncMdo 
from  the  flnit  eDtrancfl  biKi  lesrnin^  lo  the  h%he«t  perfti-tion  rvqaired  in  the 
Omminar  Sdiooles,  witii  eaee,  certuiuly.  and  d«li(rbt  Lmili  to  Ifutere  and  S<;hol- 
lera ;  inltnded  for  iJie  huJping  ol"  tlie  yimiiger  sort  of  Teachers,  and  of  all 
BchoUera,  with  all  others  dedrom  of  learn i ng  j  Air  tlie  perpetual  braieitt  oT 
Church,  and  Uommon- wealth.     Loudon:   1637. 

This  excellent  TrcatiRe  of  Mr.  Jobn  Brinnly,  of  839  page»,  in 
which  "  two  schoolmMters  disconrne  concerning  Lbeir  fDnctioDS,"  ii 
dedicated  "to  the  High  and  Mightj  Prince  Henrie,  and  to  the 
most  noble  and  excellent  Duke  of  York,"  and  has  a  Commenda- 
tory Pre&ce  by  Joseph  Hall,  D.  D.  The  latter  dwells  on  the 
alull  of  the  anthor  "  in  niakiiig  the  way  anto  all  learuing  both 
abort  and  fiur  I  Our  grandfathera  were  eo  long  ander  the  femle, 
till  their  beards  were  grown  as  long  as  tbeir  pens;  this  age  hath 
descried  a  nearer  way ;  yet  not  without  much  difBcnIty  both  to 
the  acholan  and  teacher :  now,  time,  experience  and  painfalnesa, 
which  are  the  means  to  bring  all  tilings  to  their  height,  hath  taught 
this  anthor  to  yet  further  how  to  ^are  both  Ume  and  puus  unto 
others,  without  any  change  of  the  received  gronnds." 

The  foUowiag  "  Co&teuts  in  general  of  the  ahief  {tointa  aimed  at 
and  hoped  to  be  effected  by  this  work,"  shows  a  pretty  oompra- 
hensive  survey  of  the  field  of  lingnistic  school  instruction : 

1.  To  teach  Scholara  how  to  be  able  toreadwell,  and  write trueOrthognphr, 
in  a  short  spaue. 

2.  To  nuka  them  ready  <n  all  pcrints  of  Accidence  and  Orammar,  to  answer 
an;  necesaary  qnestioTi  tlierem. 

3.  To  say  wiihuut  book  all  the  usual  and  neoeMarr  rules  to  conMrae  the 
Grammar  rulea,  to  )rive  the  meaninn,  one.  and  nnier  of  llie  Rulvs;  to  sliow  the 
examples,  and  to  apply  tliem :  which  being  well  peiformed,  will  make  all  other 
learninfc  aasj  and  pleoaanL 

1  Id  the  aevemJ  Funns  snd  Aiithora  to  coneCnie  tnilj.  and  in  propriety  of 
words  and  setnte,  to  parne  of  tlicmieWeR,  nnd  to  f^ve  a  rlgiit  reason  of  every 
Word  why  it  must^tw  so,  and  tHit  otherwise  i  and  to  read  the  Kngtish  of  the 
LeL-turea  perfectly  out  of  the  Lutin.  - 

S.  Out  of  an  Bnglisli  Grammitirel  translntion  of  their  authors,  to  make  and 
to  constnie  any  tvirt  of  t)ie  Latin,  which  they  have  learned  to  prove  that  it 
must  be  so:  and  no  Co  read  the  Idtin  out  of  the  Bnitlish.  flr»t,  in  the  plain 
Gramnialieal  order;  altiT,  as.tlie  worxla  are  placed  in  the  Author,  or  in  other 
good  coaiposition.    Alno  to  pane  in  I^tin,  lonkinfr  only  npon  the  Trsnslation.- 

G.  Tn  take  their  lectu-ea  for  themsolvea.  p xevpt  in  the  very  lowest  forms,  and 
flntL  enterers  iuto  coustruction ;  or  to  do  it  with  very  little  help,  in  some  moro 
diiBGult  things 

7.  To  enter  sorely  in  making  Latin,  without  dan^r  of  making  EUae  Latin,  or 
using  any  hartMrout  p'lTHM.  • 

8.  To  nuke  true  L  t^n,  and  pure  Telly's  phrase,  and  to  prove  it  lo  be  true 
and  pure.  To  do  this  in  nrdiniiry  norsl  m^itlers,  by  that  time  tliat  they  have 
been  but  two  yean  iu  eonstractiDU  " 

9.  To  make  Kpistles  imiluting  Tally,  short  and  jnlhy,  in  Tully'a  Latin,  and 
Ctmiliar.    - 

10.  To  transMe  into  Engliabr  wsoonting  to  proprie^  both  of  welds  and. 
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aenm:  md  oat  of  the  Englnb  to  read  the  I^Ud  again,  to  prtrwe  1^  Bud  gin  « 
nwon  irf'  enrry  Uiin|c.  -' 

11.  To  Uke  a  pieiv  of  Tally,  or  of  tn;  nther  &tni1lar  easy  Amhor,  Onni- 
matiaallj  traii>ls(«d.  and  id  pnipriety  of  wunLs  and  to  tiira  tlie  aameuat  oftba 
tMtudHtioo  intoftoiid  Laiin,  ■ndTerj'  near  unto  the  wontioT  the  Autlur;  soh 
in  moat  yoo  aliiUl  banUf  diaotm,  whetfa«r  U  b*  the  Author's  Latin,  or  tb* 

IL'To  correct  their  fanlta  of  themaelreB,  when  tbaj'  ara  bnt  noted  not  imt« 
them,  or  a  question  is  asked  of  tliem. 

13.  To  be  able  in  rai^b  rorm  (it  aoj  time  whenaoever  thej  ahall  be  opposed, 
of  »  sodden,  in  unjt  part  of  their  Autliors.  wJiii^h  thfj  liavo  leuniedt  to  cod- 
•troe,  parM,  read  imo  Knglisli,  and  Tortli  of  llie  trnDsUiJon  to  connnie  and  to 
Nad  Into  tlia  Latin  of  UiMr  Aulhora;  Orat,  iniii  Uie  natural  older,  theo  into  the 
Onierof  the  Autlior,  or  near  unto  it.  — 

14  in  Virgil  or  Horace  to  reaolve  anj  piec«^  tor  all  tbese  pohits  of  leamii^ 
•ud  to  dn  it  in  good  Liitin : 

ConRlruing  M  gire  prcprie^  of  words  and  kms. 
ScsiiDiD(r  ihe  verses,  aud  girlDga  rmaon  tbeteoC 
In     Sliuwin^  the  difficulties  of  Grsmmur 

ObterviQK  the  elegandea  In  tropua  and  flgnna. 
Nutiug  plirHsea  and  epitliels.  ~ 

IG.  Bo  tu  read  over  most  of  tbe  chief  Latin  Porta,  as  Tirgil,  Horace,  Per 
rins,  Ac,  hy  thHl  time  thM  by  reaaon  of  tlieir  yean,  they  b«  in  any  measni* 
thought  fit  Ibr  their  diaoretioa  to  go  onlo  tbe  DDlveraity ;  yea,  to  go  Ihiuugii 
tbe  rest  of  themaelvea,  by  ordinary  helps.  — 

16.  In  the  Greek  Testuownt  to-construe  perlsctly.  and  patra  as  in  the  I^tln, 
to  read  the  Greek  back  again  out  of  a  transbtioD  iMln  or  Kngliali;  also  W 
remstrua.  para^  and  to  prore  it  out  of  the  same.  To  do  Ihe  like  in  IfocraU^ 
or  any  buiilisr  pure  Qrt^k  Author;  as  also  In  Theogni^  Heeiod,  w  Homer, 
and  to  raeolTS  as  in  Virgil  or  Horace. 

17.  lu  the  Hebrew  to  conaima  perAetly,  and  to  reMlve  as  !n  the  Greek 
Testament;  and  to  ivsd  the  Hebrew  also  out  of  Oie  trail Klalioo.  Which 
practice  of  daily  roadintr  sranewhat  ont  of  tbe  tranalations  into  the  Original 
muit  needs  make  tbtm  both  reiy  canning  In  the  longueis  and  alao  perfect  in 
tbe  texts  of  the  Originaln  lliemeelTes,  if  it  be  obaerred  cunataDtly ;  like  as  it  is 
in  daily  reading  Latin  ont  of  the  Tranalation. 

18.  To  HDBwer  most  of  tlie  difBcultiM  id  all  Claaakwl  School  Authon ;  as  in 
ToTBBcei  Virpil,  Horacf^,  Fersios,  Aft  - 

19.  I\>  oppose  Bchoiar-liko  Id  Latin,  to  any  Grammar  qaeations  neceapary,  in 
a  good  form  of  words ;  both  what  may  be  objected  against  Lillies'  rules,  and 
bow  to  defend  them. 

3D.  To  write  Tbentss  flill  of  good  matter,  in  pore  Latin,  and  with  jadg< 

21.  To  enter  to  mske  a  Terw  with  deliglit.  without  any  bodging  at  all ;  and 
to  Aimisli  with  oopy  of  PoeUcal  phraas^  out  of  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  other  tbe  beat 
Poets.  •■ 

S3.  8o  to  imitata  and  exptess  Orld  or  Vltgil,  aa  you  riwil  hanTy  diacerii, 
Qok«B  you  know  tbe  placaa,  whether  the  Terses  be  the  Anthors'  or  the  scbolsni' ; 
and  to  write  verses  cx  temyore  of  any  ordiiisir  Themes.    — 

S3.  To  pronounce  nsluratly  and  sweetly,  without  Tain  a&bctation,  and  to  IM- 
gin  to  do  it  from  the  lowest  forma. 

24.  To  make  right  use  of  the  matter  of  their  Author*,  besides  the  Idtln; 
even  fWim  the  flnit  beginnera :  rs  of  Senlentis  and  Conftbulationcuto  Puerlles, 
Cato,  Bsnp'B  Fablea,  Tully'a  Epistle^  Tally's  Offlres.  Orid'a  Uetamorphoais,  and 
■o  on  to  the  highest.  To  help  to  fiirnish  them,  wi^  Tariety  oT  the  best  moral 
matter,  and  with  nnderjlandlng,  wiadom  and  precepts  of  virtne,  aa  Ihey  grow; 
and  withal  to  Imprint  the  Latin  so  in  their  minds  thereby,  as  bardly  to  be  Ibr- 

20.  To  answer  concerning  the  msCter  contained  in  their  Lectures,  In  the 
I«lin  of  tbeir  authoia.  Ihim  the  lowest  fbnns,  and  so  upward.    - 

36.  To  construe  any  ordinary  Author  ex  lempnrt.  — 

31.  To  come  to  that  bcUity  and  ripeneas,  as  not  only  to  trandate  Mmrely, 
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wid  witb  aome  neditaUon,  both  into  English  and  Lstin,  Ha  before  Ed  the  Seotkmi 
or  Art.clas  ID  and  2,  but  more  lU.-o,  to  read  bd;  eaij  A jthor  ttinli  oT  i«tiainta 
Bii)(iitl>.  fd  am  of  a  traiialatiuD  or  tbe  mme  (jranimati'jiilly  tmuBlated,  to  read 
it  lulu  LatiD  again.  Ae  Cordenia,  Tereooe,  TuUy'a  Officta,  TiilJ7'i  de  milura 
BMiiuii,  Aptlioniai.  To  do  this  id  Aulbon  and  placee  wttich  tli^j  are  not  ao- 
quainted  wiUi,  aud  almoac  as  Gui;  aa  tbej  are  able  u>  read  tlie  Autlior  aloae.  -r 

3H  To  irrite  lair  in  Secretary  {^li/le  of  feamaiti}i.ip\  Boman,  Oreek,  Helireir; 
u  thay  fcrow  in  knowledge  of  ttie  tongueai 

33.  To  know  all  the  priucipal  aiid  naoesaary  radloeo,  Qreek  and  Hebrew ;  and 
to  be  able  to  proceed  in  all  the  learued  tooguea  of  themaelTei,  through  ordi- 
naij  beipe,  and  much  more  by  the  wonby  helpa  and  aieaag  to  be  liad  In  tbe 
Uliiversitiea. 

30.  To  be  acqaainled  with  the,grDandB  of  BeligioD.  and  the  chief  Hletoriea 
of  tlie  Bible.  To  ink?  all  the  sutMtuDoa  of  Ills  Bermonii,  for  ductrines,  proolh, 
uaea,  if  they  be  pUiiily  and  orderiy  deiiTered,  and  Co  «et  them  dawn  ufierwarda 
vx  a  gooil  Latici  style,  or  to  read  tliem  ex  iempore  in  Latin,  out  of  the  Eo^^iali ; 
to  oaiiceive  and  answer  the  several  points  of  the  Senoons,  and  lo  make  a  brief 
repetition  of  the  whole  sermon  without  book. 

31.  To  be  sat  in  the  highway,  and  to  linve  tho  rales  and  gmnnda.  how  to  at-' 
tun  to  the  purity  nnd  perfection  of  Che  I^tin  tongue,  by  their  lurthur  labor 
and  practice  in  the  (Jniversity.  — 

33.  to  icrow  in  our  Enfr""''  tonme.  ftcoording  to  their  b|^  and  grnwIJia  in 
other  learning.  To  utcar  cheir  minds  in  the  same  both  in  propriety  and  pnnty; 
and  80  to  be  flCted  for  Divinity,  Iaw,  or  what  other  calling  or  htculty  aoever 
tbey  shiill  be  after  employed  in. 

33.  Kinally,  thus  to  proceed  toother  with  the  tongnei  in  the  nnderstanding 
and  knowledge  of  the  learning,  or  mstMr  contained  In  the  same.  To  become 
alike  expert,  in  all  goodlOAming  meet  for  theiryeu^  and  studies;  that  so  pro- 
coeding  stilL  after  tiiey  are  gone  from  the  Onunmar  schools,  they  may  become 
moat  exquisite  in  all  kinds  of  good  learning  to  which  tliey  shall  be  applied. 

These  things  may  be  eStet«d  in  good  sort,  Chmugfa  Qod'a  blominft  in  the 
■BTeral  forms,  as  the  scholars  proceed,  bj  so  many  In  each  form  as  are  apt  and 
induaCrioug,  only  by  the  directions  ftillowinK  if  they  be  oonslantly  obeerred. 
If  the  tfHken  being  of  any  compewnt  sufBciency,  will  take  meet  pains,  and  if 
the  Bc^ioliuv  beiuK  set  to  school  so  soon  as  they  shall  be  meet,  may  be  kept  lo 
learning  ordinarily,  having  booiu  and  other  necessary  help  and  encourage- 
menca.  ThJt  so  all  scholars  of  any  towardlinena  and  diligence  may  be  made 
absolute  Grammarians,  and  every  way  fli  for  the  Univereity,  hy  fifteen  years 
of  age;  or  by  that  time  that  they  shall  be  meet  by  discretion  and  jtoremiDetit. 
And  all  this  lo  be  done  with  delight  and  certainty,  both  to  mrisler  and  achld- 
■rs,  wiih  strid  and  contencinn  among  the  scholars  Chemeelvea,  witliout  that 
usual  terror  and  cruelty,  which  hath  been  practiced  iu  man;  placea,  aod  with- 
out m  much  a9  sererily  amongst  good  nnlures. 

Ho»  greatly  all  this  would  tend  to  the  fiirtheraoce  of  the  public  good,  every 
one  may  judge:  winch  yet  it  will  du  so  much  the  more,  as  the  Lord  shall 
Touchsara  a  further  supply,  to  the  several  means  and  courses  tliat  are  tliua  be- 
gun, by  aitj^iining  daily  the  helps  and  experimeau  of  many  more  learned  men, 
of  whom  we  conceive  good  hope,  that  they  will  be  ready  lo  lend  their  helping 
hands  lo  the  perfecting  of  so  good  a  Work. 

Tbo  little  treatise  of  Mr.  Gootes  {Tht  Sehoolmaiter)  n  highly 
conimonded  hj  Mr.  Briotily  in  his  Gr&mnuir  School,  u  profituble 
ia  teaching  to  spell  tad  read  English,  and  refieving  the  graniniar 
raitster  of  much  tedions  work — which  should  be  well  done  before 
the  pnpil  eotere  on  foreign  tongues.  This  shonid  be  followed  by 
the  Pealmt  in  tmtre,  then  the  Tettammt,  the  School  <^  Virtue,  and 
ytw  School  of  Good  Matmert.  He  dwells  on  a  glaring  deficiency 
.in  the  gramnur  schools  ip  neglecting  to  train  their  pnpils  in  the 
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Eogliah  tongne,  "  the  purity  and  ele^nce  of  which  U  the  chief 
put  of  the  hoDor  of  our  nUion."  One  chief  means  to  this  end,  ia 
re&ding  the  best  English  aathore,  and  continual  practice  of  writing 
English  and  translating  the  Latin  anthor  into  good  readable  fin- 
glish. 

The  author  oft«Q  and  strongly  enough  inveighs  agunst  "  the  oon- 
tinoal  and  terrible  whipping,"  and  quotes  "  Hr.  Ascham'a"  aa- 
tiioritj  agunst  its  necessity. 

The  anthor  closes  with  a  snmniary  of  the  principal  heads  of 
these  things  which  should  be  kept  ever  in  memory,  to  be  put  in 
practice  by  the  Master  continually. 

1.  To  onse  all  to  be  done  with  nnderatanding.  *" 

2.  To  cut  off  bU  ueedlees  matlers,  so  muuh  as  nuf  be,  and  pass  bj'  that      ^ 
which  is  uiiprotl table. 

3.  To  note  all  bud  snd  new  words;  to  observe  matter  and  phraas  osie- 
ftil>7. 

i.  To  lenm  and  keep  bQ  things  moat  perfectly,  as  thej  ga 

G.  To  liHve  fbw  fonnea  (ciaatan), 

6.  To  diBCvunige  none^  but  to  draw  on  all  b;  a  desire  of  oommendatlon.  b' 

I.  To  atir  up  to  emulation  of  Bdveisariea^  and  to  use  all  good  policj  Tor  me 
to  provoke  Hiiolher. 

6.  Coiitinudl  ersmining  (which  Is  the  life  of  all)  and  chiefl;  posing  of  the     i_ 
most  DeicliKeDL 

9.  Kght  pronnndation. 

10.  Some  exercise  of  memorj  daily. 

II.  To  huve  tlte  best  patLeme  Tor  every  thing ;  and  to  do  all  by  imitation.       b- 
13.  The  llueter  lo  atir  up  both  himaelf  aud  his  eobolars  to  continual  ubeer-    i_ 

13.  Constancy  in  order.  •■ 
ThesB  were  generally  premised.    To  these  we  may  add ; 

14.  To  get  HD  Idea  or  ^ort  sum  and  general  notation  of  every  Treatiae  or 

15.  To  parallel  all  by  ezamplea,  or  to  give  like  examplea  fta  each  thing,  and    t. 
where  ihey  have  learned  tliem. 

16.  To  see  tlmt  tliey  huve  continually  all  neceaaaries.  ^ 

17.  To  countenance  and  prefer  tlie  best,  to  be  marks  for  the  rest  to  aim  at, 
snd  that  all  nm;  be  enooumged  by  their  example; 

IB.  Uuintaining  autliorily,  by  careful  ezecution  of  justice  in  rewarda  and  (k 
puniahmenu,   with  dEmonstration  of  love,  bitli fulness  and  paiiifulneee  in  our 
place,  with  gravity ;  working  by  all  means  a  love  of  learning  iu  tiie  Scholar^ 
and  a  itrift  who  shall  excel  moat  therein,  of  a  conscience  to  do  most  liouur  and 
service  unto  the  Lord,  both  presently  and  chieSy  in  time  lo  cume. 

19.  In  a  word,  serving  the  Lonl  with  constant  lAeerfnlneaa,  in  the  beet 
courses  which  he  shall  make  known  unto  u^  we  eliaU  uudoubledly  see  his 
blessJDga.  according  to  onr  hearts. 

Mr.  Asolism  hath  tliew steps  to  learning:  First,  Aptnessof  nature:  Becnudly, 
Love  of  learning:  Thirdly,  Diligence  in  right  order:  Fourtlily,  Constancy  with     I 
pleasant  moderation ;  ^ithly,  Always  to  learn  of  the  most  learned ;  pointing     \ 
and  aiming  at  the  best  lo  match  or  go  t^yand  them. 

Philip  Uelanchton  niao,  in  bin  Prelkce  before  Heaiod,  advlseth  alter  thin  man- 
ner ;  To  strive  to  make  Scholars  exceeding  cunning  in  every  Author  which 
they  read.  To  do  this  by  oft  reading  and  construing  over  their  Aalbora,  obds- 
ing  them  lo  note  every  tijing  worthy  of  observation,  with  some  mark,  to  run  oltsn 
over  tliose.  not  regardinit  how  many  the  Authors  are,  but  hnw  exactly  they 
learn  them :  chieBy  all  their  sentences  and  special  phrssea,  that  the  speech  of 
the  cMdren  may  ever  savor  of  ibem. 
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r,  Thi  BzAicnuTion  or  Aaisncni.    Bjlo. 

Id  IhisUlttetreBtiMof  110  pfiga^  dedicaled  to  Rt  Hon.  Uaior-Gen.  Lam- 
bert, the  amiior  labor*  to  iDlereat  »ali  who  tralf  Iots  the  Advancement  of 
learaing  in  tlis  DrnTeraitie*  at  Cambridge  and  Oxrurd.  and  rn  tbe  purging  and 

relbrmiug  oT  Academiea."  Tlie  Contents  embncee  elereD  chi^plera,  an  ktlows; 
I.  The  general  <ada  of  ereotin«  public  Vne  BchooU.— II.  DiTiiiiou  or  Aw- 
derafo  LeamiDB— 8oho.ll  ThouTogj.— IIL  Hnmane  Leamirig— ToD|tne«.— 
IV.  Logic— V.  Machematioal  dcicDOM.— VI.  BcUolafltie  Pbilr>Mipbj.-.Vll.  UM- 
apbjKio«,  Ethifw,  PolllJM,  lEoonomiffli,  Pneaie,  and  i 'rMnry.— VIII.  CiiKtom 
and  Uctnod.— IX.  Rvmediea  in  Theolng;,  Orammar,  Lngic,  and  Matliematic*. — 
X.  Helps  in  NaCunl  Philoaopby.— XT  Ezpedienta  ooncerDiDg  their  Cuatoma 
and  Method. 


Ttie  author  ii  rerj  aBTere  ou  the  attention  paid  to  the  KholDstic  philoeophj, 
Uid  tlie  almoM  nCter  neglect  oT  tlie  nalheniatiCB,  "tbe  prime  and  main  stone 
of  the  wtiole  (abric,"  and  especiaUy  its  manj  applicutiotiB  to  aatronumj,  geo- 
gTBpliy,  Dsvigation — "one  of  the  moat  neoeHaaty  empluymenta i.nd  advanta|tefl 
of  our  nuUoo."  Logic — the  art  of  reasonlog,  "not  the  parrot-babblement  of 
the  acboola,"  phfucs,  natural  phUotophy  and  chemistrf  should  be  cultivated, 
and  snatomy  and  phyuologj  should  receive  attention.  Chriitian  Rthica  aliould 
sapersede  tlie  moral  philosophy  or  Aristotle.  Tlie  colleges  should  vary  in  their 
subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  degrees  be  conferred  according  to  induslrj  and 
capacity,  and  not  Tor  certain  equal  residance.  Tbe  methods  oT  Comenioa  and 
Brinsly  are  commended,  as  well  as  that  BaccmisD  phUosophy  of  iodactioa  ud 
the  Eugtiah  language  should  receive  more  altentioii. 

CHBICTOPHBB  WASE.— UU-lStO. 


Id  this  essay  of  112  pageg^  dedicated  to  Henry  Gierke.  President  of  Magda- 
lene College,  snd  Dr.  Tho.  Boui-lierief,  King's  ProTesoor  of  tlie  Civil  Law  in 
Oxford,  the  auttior  in  43  SectSona  labors  to  abow  the  usefulneBS  and  necessity 
of  a  larger  number  of  Free  or  Endowed  Fublln  BehoolsoT  ahigh  grade,  by  oon- 
■ideralioua  drawn  ftma  their  past  hiatoiy,  the  condition  of  oertain  profeaaions, 
particularly  tlie  clerical,  with  suggestions  for  mailing  them  more  -efficient  bj 
augmentation  of  the  masters'  salaries  by  bringing  c^ildreii  of  the  gentry  and 
townspeople  into  the  same  school,  by  excluding  scholars  who  "prove  unto- 
ward to  lesming  after  seven  years  Iryal,"  by  judicious  cour»«  of  study  and  the 
methods  of  master-builders  (like  Asduun,  Hoole,  and  William  Walker),  and  by 
"a  training  in  the  Christian  religion  entire  and  incorrupt"  These  schools  should 
be  subjected  to  regulsr  snd  renponBibte  visitattnn,  and  their  ends  be  promoted 
by  a  good  bhrary  attaclied  to  each,  consisting  of  Dictionnries,  end  ell  the 
"Locks  end  Keys  snd  Doors  of  Lsnfpisge,"  Chronoiogicsl  and  Geographical 
Tables  and  Charts,  and  all  OraCorn,  Poets,  Hisiorisns,  and  books  on  Common 
Ufe,  Morals,  and  Politics.  The  author  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  arich- 
metic  and  writing  ihonld  b»ve  a  plaoe  in  all  public  Free  Sdiooli. 
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Rm  neiaiit  Primer  waa  aoniething  ret;  diff^ot  In>m  th«  adiool-books  to 
wtnch  we  onUoarilr  give  the  nama.  Ftor  in  iUiom'  tcbooU  ol  which  Chmucer 
qiealc^  children  were  provided  wltii  few  Ulenry  lurariea,  uid  had  to  laam 
tbeir  lettera  off  a  Bcrep  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  caaea 
corerad  with  a  thin,  trauparent  (heat  of  born  to  protect  the  predoua  manu- 
OKdpt.  H«Dce  the  l«rm  '  horobook '  applied  to  the  elenentarj  booka  of  chS- 
dren.  Prefixed  to  the  alphabet,  or  eonraat  waa  the  Holj  Sign  of  the 
CroM,  and  lo  flrm  a  hiAA  doea  an  tAA  enatooi  get  on  the  popnlar  mind,  that 
down  to  the  commeiiceDient  of  tlie  preoent  eenturiri  alphabela  continiied  lo  pre- 
Ktrre  their  andeot  bending,  and  derived  lh>m  this  clrcumatance  their  coitoouij 
appellation  of '  the  Chriatcroa  row,'  a  term  *o  tfaoroughlj  eatabliabed  as  to 
find  a  place  Id  our  dictionaries.  The  UediKval  Primer  i^  however,  beet  de- 
•etibed  in  the  language  of  (he  fourteenlli  cenluiy  itaelC  The  following  lan- 
gnajn  occnra  in  the  hitrodactioa  tv  a  HS.  poem  of  30ri  llnea,  still  preaerved 
in  the  BritU  Ifweiiin,  each  ponloo  of  wUoh  begina  with  a  wpacua  lettsr. 

WbD  ■  ihiMi  1 1  •cb.'to  lU  ana  b* 
A  BMk  «  kiiB  ibrnvhi, 
Vtfii*  M  ■  b-Td  iif  tn, 

WwuM  l>  t^  tba  bnk  wllbnt. 

V  i-nfn  (rM  %at  tUMit, 

BanllarMiW. 

Ttail  la  lit,  wlthnnMn  dwU, 

la  t  .in  of  nkf  Ma  ted. 

tat  MUi  in  aardiirnn. 

Umkidi  ■  rhiOl  ■n'^  ud  ha 

Ht  lli^  Ihih  pMa  HT  danna. 

Thai  (ThrMi-i  bodf  wu  faU  oT  pfaa, 

Tbal  dyad  aa  md  traa. 

Alter  the  difflcaltiM  of  the  primer  had  been  overconi«,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
uentaiy  knowledge  waa  teught  to  the  children,  aa  in  Saxon  times,  tliroogh  the 
vehicle  of  verae.  For  instance,  we  Bnd  a  verailled  geography,  of  (be  loar- 
taanth  oentnrj,  of  which  the  two  ftdlowing  Tecaes  maj  aarre  aa  a  npeoiaisv 
though  the  aaaood  <■  not  7017  erediiable  to  our  medlwral  geogi^hecat 

Tkh  nrid  fa  Mnl  {iitiMil.  al  sa  thia. 

Aati,  AFika  ind  B 


E 
Bjria.  af>d  Iha  had  aT 
AwkaaUfa.J.<a. 


Tha  V>nd  oT  Miaadoata, 
E(j|i(a  Iha  law  aid  Ethlap, 
-_:.  — ■■s.h.dafJadlfc 


There  la  tomethlng  In  the  last  (Vngmeut  verj  suttgestlve  of  the  rod.    What 
wonld  have  been  the  &te  of  the  imhwkj  grammarian,  if  in  spile  of  tliia  solemn 
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oounael,  he  hid  failed  to  have  the  ablatiTe  caas  in  hta  miiid,  wa  dara  Dirt  ooo- 

jecturft.     Our  rorefBthera  had  Miiot  view*  on  tlie  anbject  ot  Rparing  tli«  rod, 

■Dd  spoiling  tbe  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  obwrrea  of  diildroi  in  geiMral: 

To  thli  pInaiH  Hk  ao  (iW*  n<4~^ 

WIm  i^nirtl*  HldTiJI  T.ibH  Htu  ajit 

Tet  tha  rtiii^en  waa  minf^ed.  aa  oT  old,  with   patemal   tendeniMi^  and 

children  appeared  lo  liavs  treated  tbeir  tnaaten  wiUi  a  aingular  mixinre  of  &• 

miliarit7  and  rererence.    And  it  ia  pleuant  to  And  among  the  same  coUeotion 

of  school  fragment^  a  little  dialitch  which  apeak*  oT  peaoe-making: 

Wnlli  of  ckOdH  HM  ka  mr  rv<, 

Willi  u  ippk  pvlwliB  WM^mtoBm. 

Then)  is  Kood  reason  for  belisving  thnt  achoolbojs  of  the  fbnrtaenth  centnij 
were  tnucU  what  tbej  an  in  tha  nineteeolh,  and  full/  poaatMed  of  tliat  love  oT 
robbing  orchards,  which  aeema  pecoliar  to  Uie  nee. 

In  the  '  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  printed  in  London  hi  IBSi,  occw  tbe  Ibl- 
loning  rerae^  oompoaed  by  W.  P.,  tbe  tTanalalor  TroiD  tlie  Dutch  of 'the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant'a  booke,  after  tbe  Italian  mannerof  debtor  and  oeditor:' 

FfbuUH  •!(»  and  Inattl  iiHH,  all  Ua  IWI  Ihinit  uri  w. 
l/4k«  Nav  mi 


Ifr.  Davie^  in  bia  key  to  Hutton't  Course  quotes  the  (bllowiog  th>m  a  mann- 
aeripl  of  the  date  of  IS10: 

MnnirUoiitlnii  li  mt  rrnxmliom, 
Axinobwniia.iiMubMl. 
TU  (loldan  Buk  la  mi*  HunibKis  MhH 
AiHt  Pmctk*  drim  mt  nd. 
In  1600,  Thomas  Uyllea  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulfcar  AHtbmettckc^  bc«h 
la  Integrals  and  fhictioM,'  to  which  is  added  JAm  Jhreatonm,  which  gtres  tbe 
bllowing  niie  lor  '  the  partition  of  a  shilling  Into  fla  aUquot  parts.' 
A  firtKInK  lint  link!  tritt  diM 
Thn*  biiMin  fkm  ntt  ISMnl|bt 


mcholis  HoDt,  in  'The  Hand-Maid  to  ArilhnMtldi  Beflned,'  priDted  in  1631^ 
giTei  the  rule  of  proof  bj  nines  as  fbnows: 

A<Mi  ll>oa  onOM,  tHnhw  •»•  t«mi, 
Aad  *riM  llHdich'W  «»«Dl  witk  Ibf  rw, 


Wr^ihtmiim:  NkrwwcOnm  ihriri 
Wbni  UK"!*!  Mk*  In  bi4h  stinriia  ta  if 
Piilttnisi  tin  bvn  IWm  lh>  (ml.  ih.iIi 

To  PIT  HhU  h">rS(n1  wni  th^^kTiI  i 
Bbi  kuHMj  ndfMBdiEi(  i«  yvtoM  f>lB& 
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Plus  or  Pirauo  Hmk  Scbool,  Naw  Hatxr,  Oonr. 

Th«  buildii^  ereded  b;  tbe  atj  of  New  Hbtbd  (br  tlie  MCOiDiDOdatioii  of  Ibe 
Public  Ui)(h  Scliool  wbicb  wu  opened  irith  appropriiite  ezercisea,  September 
3,  ISIl,  sundi  upon  the  lot  gireo  U)  Uie  Finsl  Sc-boul  District,  Kliidi  now  in- 
clude* Ibe  whole  citj,  bj  Tiloa  Street,  Kmj,  in  1B22,  an  tbe  site  of  Ibe  (tbee) 
new  Hmcture  for  tbe  priiicip>l  public  icbooi,  which  in  1B18  had  been  orvauized 
on  tba  notiitorial  plu  of  Joaepb  I^ncaiOer.  It  wu  Ibr  miiDj  jeiTt  llie  moat 
eipeiMlTe  (coaliog  tIO,OOOV  and  the  best  Kbool-houM  in  tbe  Stale,  aiid  jet 
with  hardi;  ■  siugle  featuni  in  respect  to  seat*  uil  dealfs,  Teutilatioo.  wanuin^ 
and  clasa-room^  HOW  considwed  indispentable  in  •  atnictur*  lur  «ci»ol  por- 
pooas  Yet  in  thia  atmctDre,  and  on  this  Bfatem  aa  cooduciad  b;  Jobu  E.  Lovell, 
a  pupl  and  ftiend  of  I^ncaMer,  motH  of  the  beat  boaiDCM  men  of  New  Hbtcd 
were  educated,  and  not  ■  few  irf'  tboae  wlio  are  now  diBiinguiahed  in  pro&v- 
(iouiil  life.  A  good  teacher  will  nialie  a  good  acbool  in  »  barn,  and  will  uiKtin- 
BCKMUlj  Euodliy  id;  ajHem  to  realiie  his  own  tnie  aims. 

The  materials  aaed  are  the  '  PbiUdelpliia  preaoed  brick,'  trimmed  with  ;cd- 
low  Ohio  stone,  on  a  foundatiiiD  of  ^nile.  Tbe  wood-work  of  the  interior  ia 
hard  pine,  unpainted,  and  trimmed  with  black  walnut 

The  dimensiont  oa  th«  (tronnd  are  100  feet  on  OruDfre  street,  bj  10  (bet  on 
Tall.  On  the  north  end  is  a  projartion  IS  leet  bj  9.  which  liiniiBhea  .an  en-  ' 
trance  and  sloirwa;  to  each  Soor.  In  the  rear  is  another  projection  23  feet  bj 
li,  br  atairwiiTa  and  dreHt-ronma  fbr  tbe  li^acliem.  Hie  Qrst  story  ia  10  feet 
between  the  Boors;  the  second  and  third  stories  are  each  13  feet,  ttid  the  fourth 
aerenteen  feet  between  the  floars. 

The  width  of  tbe  hall  ninniuK  lengthwisa  the  boildinp  \p  10  feet,  and  tbe 
transrene  halls  are  10  (eet,  which  include  stairs  and  Jresn-ronms  for  the  pu|Hla. 

On  the  first  Door  are  accommodations  fix' the  Board  of  Education,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  and  the  Saperintendent  of  the  City  Si-hool^  with  two  dass-momi^ 
each  28  ftet  bj  37 ;  on  tbe  aecnnd  Snor  are  four  daas-rooms,  each  37  by  28 
feet ;  and  on  the  tliin]  floor  are  two  claiv-rooms,  33  b7«9,  and  one  lar;n  romn 
3B  bf  St;  and  tbe  tliird  Boor  ia  oocnpied  by  ■  ball  81  feet  hy  69,  with  two 
anle-roofns.  Tbe  seven  clasa-rooms  are  draipmi  to  aooommodate  100  pupils — 
100  in  the  large,  and  60  in  ttis  aix  smaller  rooms.  All  tiie  available  space 
abore  tbe  wainscoting  is  covered  with  mastic  black  surfnce,  4  fl.  to  4}  ft  wido. 

Each  clow-room  is  (Umished  with  a  sinitls  desk  and  chair  Iot  the  number 
of  pupils  which  it  is  designed  to  accommodate. 

All  the  olssa  rooms  are  in  commwiicnlion  with  the  principsl,  by  means  of 
bells  and  speaking  tabes. 

Fresh  air,  healed  in  the  winter  by  (bmaces  (seven)  statinnH]  at  d^iTcrent 
points  in  the  cellar,  is  caTried  to  each  room  by  independent  pipes,  and  tho 
air,  ritialed  by  respiration,  escapes  by  openings  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  into 
Ques,  which  discharge  above  the  root 

Water  is  carried  to  eacdi  story,  sod  provision  ia  made  for  lighting  all  the 
rooms  by  gas. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  eqaipments,  exclnaive  of  tbe  groiud,  was  about. 
1100  000, 
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Thb  bnildinft  erected  V  *^  City  or  Boatoa  Tor  tha  ■ooommoditkm  of  tbe 
Girli'  High  and  Komul  School,  wu  begun  Id  tbe'Bprinf;  of  1869,  and  de<li- 
cated  (ur  its  special  luee  bj  appropriate  clerciaes,  April  t9,  IS71 — at  a  total 
ooet  (land,  $60,206.41  ;  buUding;  $234,SS3.36 ;  Aimitare,  $lfi,9<T.6S ;)  of 
$310,71T.bl — the  bigheat  Bgure  yet  reached  in  an^  atnctura  of  thi^  clan  in 
the  United  Suiei;  bat  oae  baodivd  thoimnd  dollan  Imb  than  the  city  of 
Zurich  expended  on  the  building  for  the  Federal  FolTlechnic  CuiTerntf. 

Tlie  tite  bae  a  frmnage  of  !00  fbet  on  Kewton  and  Pembroke  etreet^  and  ■ 
depth  of  ISO  (eet;  and  Che  buildiap  occopiea  a  apace  of  140  feet  by  131  deep — 
the  unoccupied  portioDa  of  the  lot  being  graded  and  paved  with  brkk,  at  a 
level  of  tliree  Ibet  below  the  sldewalli,  and  thus  bringing  the  batement  Boor 
two  (eet  abore  tbe  gronnd  line  of  tlie  baae  of  tha  building.  At  the  wealo-lj,  . 
■ootheriy,  and  eaaterly  oomwa  of  the  lot  are  atepe  leading  f^om  the  aidewalka 
down  (o  the  yard ;  at  the  northerly  corner  la  an  inclined  plane  for  a  cart-way, 
leading  down  on  the  north-westerly  ^de  of  the  building  to  the  outer-door  of 
the  btdler-room,  which  ia  in  the  northerlj  comer  of  the  flkaenwnt.  Hie  other 
uitranoea  to  the  bucmenl  are  in  tbe  middle  of  the  aoulb-easterly  and  aouth- 
WMterly  ridee,  the  latter  bedng  nnder  the  ateps  leading  up  to  tlie  entrance  to 
the  Unit  atoryi  oa  the  Newton  at  reet  Kde.  The  outlines  of  buUdinga  are  broken 
at  the  n>men  by  prnjectiona  dght  iocbea  by  thirty-two  leet  on  each  tide  or  ele- 
Tation,  and  a  projection  fifteen  inchee  by  fll^  leet  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Newton 
itreM  final.  The  Irani  line  of  the  last  named  pn^tion  Ji  fllUen  feet  tuck 
ftom  tbe  lino  of  the  aUeel.  The  front  line  on  Pembroke  atieet  la  about  eight 
leet  back  fVom  tbe  etreet  line. 

The  nuture  of  tjie  acoooimodationa  required  In  the  interna]  aanraiiement  ren- 
dered U  impMcticable  to  make  any  promioent  breaka  in  the  ontlinea  of  the 
building;  but  the  alight  projcctiana  at  the  comers  and  in  Ihe  center,  with  the 
breaka  in  the  roof  lines,  relieTe  tbe  ineSB  Own  any  appearance  of  heavineM. 
The  walls  or  the  bsaement,  from  tbe  ground  line  up  to  (he  first  story,  are  &eod' 
with  light-oolored  granite  aahler  work,  from  the  Blue  Hill  quarries,  in  the  Btata 
of  Uaine.  The  work  ia  droned  with  a .  bereled  channel  at  the  joints  between 
the  couiKa,  and  the  upper  couiM  at  Ihe  height  at  the  Srat  fioor  is  capped  with 
a  heavy  molded  belt  conbe.  Above  tbe  faaaemant  tha  walls  are  faced  with 
preeeed  bricks.  The  windowa  and  cnlnincaa  are  trimmed  with  light-colored 
freestone,  from  Novft  Scotia.  A  belt  course  of  the  nme  material  at  the 
height  of  the  second  alory  extends  entirely  around  the  building.  The  openinga 
of  the  doorways  are  twelve  Ibet  wide  by  flfleen  leet  high ;  the  sides  sre  fin- 
ished with  rustic  blodi  work,  over  wliich  are  heavy  molded  archivolts  and 
eomioel^  and  over  tbe  cornices  are  ntone  beJuslndea.  Over  the  entrance  at 
each  end  of  the  corridor  Is  a  semicirenlar  arohed  window,  twelve  feet  wide, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  with  deep  stnne  Jambs.  On  the  (ace  of  the  arch 
Rtonea  the  name  of  the  school  is  cut  in  bold  raised  letters.  The  main  cornice 
ia  of  wood,  with  copper  gnltera;  the  cornice  la  anwmented  with  brackets  and 
dentils.  The  corners  and  central  projection  on  tha  Ifawlon-atreet  aide  are  fin- 
iahed  with  high  Manaard  roob.  In  the  center  of  each  atreet  front  ia  a  triple 
Lutheran  window,  twenty  leet  wide.  On  each  fiice  of  the  comer  projections  is 
a  doable  Luthann  wiodow.     Tba  lUosard  rooGi  are  crowned  by  ornamental 
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cast-iroD  mow-paarda.  The  roof  or  the  iQa[D  bnd;  is  what  jg  termed  a  bipped 
roof,  (Htched  fium  each  aide  toirarda  the  middle  oT  the  building.  The  main 
roof  ia  tniDca ted  about  thirty  Tect  back  Trom  the  Tace  o(  the  outer  walls,  abore 
wliioli  ia  a  flat,  occupying  a  apjce  about  oercaty  feet  b;  eiglitj-lbur  feet,  and 
which  ia  surrounded  b/  a  wooden  buiuatrade.  On  Che  middle  portion  of  the 
flat  roiir  stands  an  octagorml  atructure,  thirty  feot  In  diameter,  which,  in  con- 
nocLroQ  n-ilh  the  roof,  ia  designed  10  be  Used  as  an  obserratorjr  fbr  aetronomical 
obaerralioDS.  The  main  Blia)\  of  the  ventilator  pasaee  up  through  the  center 
or  the  Qbaerratoiy,  and  terminates  above  the  same  in  an  octagonal  cupola, 
tbirtj-seien  Teet  lilgh  Trom  Ita  buae  up  to  the  ball  of  the  Tane.  The  body  of 
the  cupola  ia  thirteen  l^t  in  diameter,  and  Ufleen  TBet  high ;  in  each  face  ia  an 
outlet  for  air,  thiw  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  hijtii. 

In  the  westerly  comer  ia  the  chemical  lecture-room,  forty-four  feet  by  forty- 
five  feet ;  around  throe  aides  of  (iiis  room  are  tables  placed  about  Sva  feet  awaf 
fVom  [he  whUs,  and  Stted  ap  with  all  of  the  requisite  apparatus  aod  (ppliancea, 
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ftt  which,  and  wiib  which  pnpiU  maj  peribnn  ezperioMzita.  On  the  (barth 
nde  of  tlie  room  ia  the  lecturers'  plitfarm  and  tftblS;  in  ths  middle  of  ihe  room 
>!«  wlleeB  fbr  Mating  tlie  dus.  On  the  northerly  side  of  and  K^joioiiig  the 
lecture-room  ii  a  laboratorr,  aizteeo  feet  b;  thirtj  feet  On  the  eaaCerlj  aide 
of  the  lecLnre-room  ig  a  cHbiuet.  for  minersla,  sixl«eii  feet  bj  tbirtj  feet.  Ad- 
joining tlie  inlier  end  of  tlie  cabinet  ia  ■  paaaapi  and  Btaircaee  leading  to  tho 
■tory  above.  In  tfae  Dortberlj  comer  U  the  boiler-room,  thirty  fe«t  by.  lorty- 
five  (eel,  in  which  are  three  boUers,  eacb  thr«a  feet  aix  incbet  ia  diameter,  by 
uzKen  fbet  long,  which  supply  the  steam  for  beaiiug  the  building.  Tlie  room 
for  cobIb  occupies  the  apace  between  the  outside  oT  the  bnildinic  and  tlie  line 
of  the  atreec,  of  the  width  of  the  boiler-room,  and  out  to  the  cnrfastone  undei 
the  aidewalk  on  the  Pembroke  straet  iide.  At  Ihe  southerly  end  of  the  boiler- 
room  is  a  room  Ibr  the  janiloi^  nxteen  feet  by  twenty-lbor^beL  On  the  eaat- 
erly  aide  of  the  b(Hler-room  are  the  water-closetK,  twenty-two  In  namber,  Ibr 
the  High  and  Normal  departments,  occupying  •  apace  between  the  side  of  lbs 
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MI«r-iaoTD  and  sda  of. corridor,  kbODt  thirtf  leet  vide,  and  fll^  feet  long,  willi 
efficient  menu  oT  TeDliliUcii.  Tbs  remunder  of  the  ipace  in  the  nonli-weat- 
erlf  half  of  the  building  ia  occapied  bj  tho  central  hall,  aad  a  staircase  at  tbe 
Pembroke  atreet  end  of  the  corridor. 

The  trhole  of  tlie  eouth -easterly  half  of  the  baaement  ia  devoted  to  a  Model 
School,  with  aooommodiitiooa  for  about  one  hundred  and  Bftj  primarr,  and  the 
•ame  oamber  of  grammar  school  popili.  Tlte  entrauce,  cloak-rooma,  water- 
doMta,  and  all  ottter  acconnDodationa  fur  thta  department  are  acparate  and  dU- 
tinct  Ihnn  tlioae  of  the  other  departmenta.  The  aecommodatiooa  conaist'of  a 
large  claaa-room  Id  each  of  the  two  coroere  of  tbe  building,  each  tliirtj  feet  hj 
fortj-flTe  Ibet ;  couneded  with  each  claaa-room  ara  two  amaller  rooma,  each 
•boot  sixteen  feet  by  tweatj-flTe  leeb  The  remainder  of  tlie  apace  ia  devoted 
to  cloak-rooms,  waler-cloaets,  halland  panages. 

There  are  two  eotniacea  above  the  baaemeDt,  one  in  the  ceotre  of  each  atreet 
QvDt,  and  approached  b;  fliglila  of  itoue  atept  fourteen  feet  broad,  wliicb  lead . 
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Op  to  a  Teitibnle  on  the  Newton  street  aide,  tiro  foet  (bar  ioches  below  tbe 
fllM  floor,  and  on  the  Pembruke  street  aide,  about  live  feet  below  tbo  floor. 

There  are  foar  finished  alorie^  including  tlie  basement,  wliich  is  twelve  Ibet 
high ;  tha  first  and  second  sioHea  are  each  Toarteen  feet  hig^'j  the  large  hall  in 
the  third  story  is  eigbtMii  feet  aix  inches  high,  the  balance  oT  the  story  is  flF- 
teen  (bet  high. 

A.  corridor  twetre  leet  wide  extends  acroea  the  building  lh>ni  the  middle  of 
the  Newton  street  nr  sonth-weslerlj  side,  to  the  middle  of  the  Pembroke^treet 
or  northeasterly  aia,  at  the  ends  oT  which  are  the  antrancea  belbre  described, 
and  the  staircases  leading  ;o  the  upper  stories. 

In  tlie  middle  oT  the  building  is  a  Mntral  hall  twenty-two  (bet  wide  by  sev- 
entf-seTeo  (bet  loo?,  cmssing  the  eorridot  at  right-angles ;  at  each  end  ct  the 
ball  are  two  rooms  thirty  l^t  long,  which,  with  the  hatl,  occupy  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  hall  and  corridor  divide  the  building  into  (bur 
equal  sections  or  qusrlers,  which  sre  subdiTided  as  TdUowb  :  At  the  left  of  the 
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entrance  on  the  Newton  street  or  aonth-weaterlj  sides  ii  *  lecepUon  room  nx- 
teen  feel  b7  twenty-two  feet,  wtilch  'm  funiis1i(d  in  an  appropriiite  msDner  with 
black  walnut  ruruiture,  lud  the  walls  adorned  with  a  portrait,  and  a  bae-relioT 
proQle  in  marble  of  the  late  fornier  master,  Wm.  H.  Searej,  and  other  works 
or  art.  Beyond  the  recopUon-room  ia  a  passage  leading  rrom  the  corridor  to 
the  master's  room,  wbii^  is  fourteen  feet  by  twenly-seven  feet,  neatly  furDished, 
and  the  walls  lined  with  bookcaaea;  tliia  room  is  coanecUil  with  tiie  reception- 
room,  and  with  a  room  thirty  feet  by  (brty-five  feet,  lor  the  advanced  clav  oc- 
cupying the  westerly  com«r  oT  the  building.  The  ianer  portion  of  tliis  quarter 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  passage  leading  Atxn  the  ball  to  llie  advanced 
claai-room  and  masler'a  room ;  a  staircase  leading  down  to  the  basement  siotj, 
a  cloak-room  for  the  advanced  clas^  master's  closets,  and  the  ventiducts  Ibr 
thia  quarter  of  the  building.  At  the  end  of  the  centtal  hall,  and  occupying 
the  middle  portion  oT  the  north-westerly  aide,  are  two  roocna,  eadi  siil^en  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  one  of  which  was  designed  for  a  library;  the  other  is  ■  recita- 
tion-room. In  the  northerly  comer  is  a  claaa-room  thirty  feet  by  forty-flve 
(bet;  at  the  south-eaaterly  aide  of  the  claas-room  is  a  recitation -room  sixteen 
feet  by  tliirty-two  ffet,  between  the  inner  end  of  which  end  the  ceutrat  haU  ia 
a  large,  brick  fbul-air  shaft  and  chimney,  and  »  passage  leading  to  [he  class- 
room, recitation-room,  and  cloak-room  in  thia  quarter  of  the  building  At  the 
i^ht  of  tite  entrance  on  the  Pembroke  street  side  Is  a  dreeslng-room  fuurCeen 
feet  by  twenty-bur  feet,  for  female  teecherx,  at  the  Inner  end  of  which,  and  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  apace  in  this  quarter,  ia  a  cloak-room  fourteen 
[eet  by  twenty-Bvb  feet.  At  the  left  oT  the  Pembroke  street  eatranoe  ia  ■  reci- 
tation-room vxteen  feet  by  twenty-eight  feet,  in  the  easterly  corner  a  class- 
room fbrty-fbiir  feet  by  forty-Sve  feet,  adjoining  which,  on  the  soulherly  aide, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  central  hall.  Is  soother  rocitation-room  seventeen  l^t  by 
thirty  feel.  The  remainder  of  thia  quarter  is  occupied  by  a  cloak-room  aixleea 
feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  occupying  the  space  between  the  nde  of  the  central 
hall  and  Inner  end  of  recitation -room  at  the  left  of  entrance,  and  a  apace 
tfMUt  seven  Ibet  by  fourteen  feet,  lying  between  the  claas-room  and  hall,  and 
the  cloak-room  and  recitation-room  at  the  end  of  the  halL  The  ends  of  this 
space  are  occupied  by  the  ventiducts  fw  tbia  quarter  of  the  building;  through 
tbe  middle  ia  a  passi^  leading  fl«m  the  hall  to  the  class-room.  The  southerly 
quarter  of  tbis  Soor  has  the  rarne  amount  of  accommodetiona,  and  ia  arranged 
predsolj  hke  the  easterly  quarter  last  described;  and  further,  the  asme  ai^ 
rangement  ia  carried  through  tbe  three  storiea  above  the  basement  in  the  south- 
easterly hair  of  the  building,  and  tlie  weaterly  quarter  of  tbe  second  atory; 
'  that  ia  to  say,  a  class-room,  two  recitation- rooms,  and  s  cloak-room,  in  each 
quarter,  as  above  dewribed. 

The  northerly  quarter  of  the  second  story  containa  a  class-room  thirty  feet 
by  fbrty-flve  feet,  wilh  two  recitation-rooms,  a  cloak-room,  teachere'  dreaaing- 
'  Taom.  etc.,  as  in  the  northerly  quarter  of  the  flrst  story. 

The  weaterly  quarter  of  (he  third  story  is  devoted  to  an  assembly  hall,  ahont 
sixty-two  feet  wide  by  seventy-four  f^t  six  inches  long.  In  the  Dortberly 
quarterly  of  the  third  story  Is  a  room  Ibr  drawing,  Uilrtj  feet  by  forty-BvB  feet; 
a  cabinet  for  apparatus,  sixteen  feet  by  thirty-two  feet;  a  teachers' dressing 
room,  cloak-room,  etc,  as  in  the  same  quarter  in  tbe  stories  bekiw. 
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The  plan  ot  decoratlDg  one  or  mora  roonw  ia  our  public  BchooI-honKa  witb 
>  COllci^tiDii  of  caata,  was  Uid  berora  the  Kducaliooal  Comniittee  of  the  Ameii- 
Mn  SocihI  Science  AsTOdation.  bv  one  of  tlieir  Dumber,  about  twu  jeare  aiooe. 
It  wan  recuni mended  b^  him,  and  approved  hj  the  contnitle^.  an  a  aitnpte  but 
Bffldrnt  meaiiH  of  ioBuducinp  an  «allielic  elenwnt  into  the  edncational  HjBtem 
of  tlie  United  SUtaa.  Ciurts,  if  aclerted  to  exprete  Iha  hi^iheBt  lawa  of  fonn 
and  the  purest  t;pe«  of  beauty,  were  thontcbt  to  promise  a  ravunble  eSitl  upon 
the  mental  and  moral  (Taiiiinft  of  tlie  yoanjr,  eHpeciallj  if  asaociated  with  their 
Mndies,  (hat  is,  their  daily  aBuna  to  improve  themielvea. 

A  apedal  committee  wat  formed  to  cony  Cbn  plan  into  ezecDtion.  The; 
decided  to  place  a  csreAllly  chosen  number  ^  casta  in  a  liall  of  a  new  echool- 
buildiiiK  ill  Boston.  To  this  they  w<^re  led,  partly  by  the  ctiaracter  nf  the 
building  Itself,  and  the  facilitieti  of  whi<;h  tbey  were  aaanred  on  the  part  of  the 
•chovl  committee  and  the  arcliiUct.  but  atill  more  by  the  character  of  the 
school,  being  the  Qirla'  Hiph  and  Normal,  and  thereiore  comprisinft  juat  tliat 
body  of  teachers  and  pupils  witli  whom  the  experiment  minht  be  most  isTor- 
■bl;  tried.  The  building  is  on  Weat  Newlon  street,  and  tlie  hull  to  contain  tbe 
eaaia  is  that  intended  fur  the  Reneml  g:<tlieriD^  and  exhibitions  of  the  pupils. 
It  has  been  flniabed  at  tlie  expeaxe  or  the  city,  with  special  reference  to  tha 
cuta.  For  a  series  of  slaba  from  tbe  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  an  arciiitrnTS  bas 
been  constructed,  resting  on  Doric  pila.>tera.  Between  these  pilasters  the  walls 
bave  been  painted  of  a  color  auitable  as  a  hackRround,  and  bmckete  or  ped- 
utKls  and  battered  fbrm  have  been  provided  for  tlie  busts  and  Btatues. 

The  coat  of  tbe  caata  themselves,  their  packing,  traoaportation,  unpacking, 
and  repairing,  haa  been  met  by  tlie  BubK-riptiona  of  a  few  membera  o(  the 
Americun  Social  Science' Association,  tojiether  with  some  persona  not  membera. 
It  has  been  a  qniet  movement,  begun  and  ended  under  the  competent  direction 
of  one  gentleman  (CC  Perkinn,  Ksq.,)  in  particular. 

All  is  now  happily  accomplialied.  The  casta  are  in  their  placM.  and  ths 
work  it  ta  hoped  they  will  do  haa  been  begun.  It  remains  only  to  present  a 
list  of  them,  with  tlie  sources  Tram  wiiich  they  hare  been  obtained,  and  their 
coBC  for  the  information  not  merely  of  those  who  see  them,  but  of  those  who, 
tlioufcti  not  seeing  them,  may  be  inclined  to  procure  others  like  them,  Ibr  the 
decoration  of  schools  in  different  p«rts  of  the  muntiy. 
Lul  c/  CofU. 

1.  Fbixis  or  TOB  Paitthbkoit.  Britith  Jfumtm.  This  [b  the  chief  woik 
of  the  collection,  not  only  in  sice,  but  in  character.  From  models  by  Phidias 
and  his  pupils.  The  origioai  ran  around  the  outside  of  the  cells  or  ^xAy  of  the 
temple,  about  thirty  feet  above  the  base  of  the  wall;  and,  being  under  tbe 
peristyle,  was  at  some  dietance  !raiD  the  light.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have 
been  color«d  atid  gilded,  and  therefore  much  more  readily  aeen  than  might  be 
imagined.     The  date  is  about  435  B.  o, 

Tbe  frieze,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  reproduced,  rapresenla  the  great  pro- 
cession on  the  last  day  of  tlie  national  festival  called  PanathenieH.  Starling 
from  the  CerameicuB,  the  proceasioa  wound  by  •  long  route  to  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis,  Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Attics  appears  to  have  joined 
in  it, — some  in  chariots,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  Riot;  maidens  bearing 
baaketa  filled  with  votive  oCTerings;  old  men  with  otive  branclie!>,  end  in  the 
midst  a  ship,  ttota  whose  msBt  hung  the  peplus,  a  crocns^»lored  garment  em- 
broidertfd  with  mythohigioal  figure^  the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  maldenn,  or 
nthar  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  to  tbe  Qoddeas  Athena.  The  ceremony 
of  delivering  the  peplus  to  the  Areboo  end  prieetess  of  tbe  temple,  with  the 
Olympian  deities  seated  on  either  aide,  ia  represented  in  that  part  of  the  frieie 
above  the  stage  in  the  exhibition  hall, 

2.  Cabtatid.  Brituh  Muieam.  One  of  six  fifrurea  supporting  the  soathem 
portico  of  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  bmught  thence  to 
Kngland  bv  Lord  Elgin  in  1814,  Its  erect  position  and  straight  Ming  dni- 
perie«  recall  the  Ionic  column  it  replaced. 

3.  DiAMA.    LouBrt.     Known  as  Diani  of  Qabii,  because  discovered  in  the  raioa 
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of  thit  dtr  DMT  BoDMt  ia  the  year  IT9S.  Al«o  sailed  Atalanta  Theaction 
a  t>!4eainK  tlie  miintle  ou  the  righL  iliuulder.  Tlie  aulue  prubablf  dawa  Irom 
the  fiwnb  ucDtury  &  c. 

4.  Vbndb.  Lmare.  Oilled  of  llilo  (tlia  ancient  Uelae)^  where  it  vaa  found 
in  IBIO.  Aa  the  drapery  at  tlie  bach  ia  uiilf  bln-ked  oui,  Uie  autUB  miui  |ja*« 
stood  in  ■  Dii^lie  or  ugHinat  a  walL  The  ai'liun  liaa  bern  Tanau'<|;  interpretitd. 
One  wriwr  ttiinks  llie  apple  of  PhtIb  waa  lield  in  tlie  led  haod,  while  tlie  dra< 
pery  waa  iiuuinMl  by  tlie  rifcht;  ■uotlier  tliiiika  tlie  left  arm  and  liund  Bup> 
ported  a  «liield  renting  on  tlie  th:|(li,  while  tlie  riirlit  lised  waa  free  liir  itie  in- 
amnptirin  of  fallen  heruea.     It  U  proha'iijp  of  tbe  Anirtb  centiirj  B.  o. 

5.  PoLTUNiA.  Louvre.  Pound  in  llal;,  and  realured  at  Bomp  by  a  aculptor 
of  that  city.  D  'sr  tiie  b^nnin^  of  tlie  preaent  century.  The  Huae  ia  auppused 
to  be  leaniii|{  oo  a  rock  of  Helicon. 

6.  PDDiclriA.  Vaiiean.  FuunU  in  Ihe  Villa  Uattai  at  Bon>e.  The  nam* 
waa  applied  to  it  on  account  of  the  reaemblance  to  a  Qfrure  an  nnined  upon 
Boman  luedala.  Also  called  the^^glc  lluBe.  Al.'io  auppoaed  to  be  a  portrait 
of  the  Empreea  Uvia     Tbe  right  haud  ia  a  poor  rei<Uirittii>D. 

I.  AvtEON.  CapiUiliMt  Musaan.  Found  in  the  Villa  llatleL  Tbe  action  la 
paaaiDg  the  bow  over  the  head,  la  tlie  Amaiiin  arrna  beraelC 

B.  Uehidb  or  TBI  Vatioah.  Found  new  Bume  about  a  wntnry  ago. 
Thought  by  aome  lo  be  a  Cupid,  and  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  worli  by  Fraz- 
itolea;  by  otliera,  the  Oeniiu  of  D«»lh,  aa  A«quendy  figured  on  Bomaa  aor^ 
dbphajri. 

9.  Pbyche.  Ndpla  MuvsTn.  Found  in  the  amphitheater  at  Capua.  One 
critic  ih  ulis  thai  it  represented  Piiyche  with  lier  handa  bound  behiud  her  back- 
It  la  probably  a  repelition  of  a  Ore«l(  origiaul. 

10.  DBUosrnasES.  Vutuaa.  Suppo-eil  to  represent  the  deliveiy  of  a  Phit- 
llHc  Niebuhr  BiigirestH  tliat  it  ia  u  I'opj  of  tlie  atatue  erected  by  tbe  Allien- 
ians  in  memory  of  their  great  omtor. 

II.  BoNK-PLATitB.  Btrlin  Uvaeum.  Tliia  ia  thougl)f  to  here  beenapor* 
ttait.  executed  near  tlie  beginning  of  iha  Cliristiun  eta. 

The  Ibllowiiig  nro  huata:— 

12  Apolui  (An-haic).  BrM-h  ifaaeum.  Of  an  earlier  period  thnn  any 
other  work  in  the  collection,  pruttably  the  beginnicg  of  the  tlfth  century  a  c. 

13.  Ap6LL0(Puunale8l.  £riU<A  Miurum.  Formerly  in  the  irallery  of  Count 
Pourtalm  at  Parie.  It  has  been  auppoaed  to  rtpreai-'ut  the  god  ue  tbe  loader 
of  Iha  Uu'ea. 

11.  Zsi'S  Troprdmub,  Louvre.  ThiH  ia  an  imitation,  if  not  an  actual  i^cci- 
men  of  tlie  Aichalc  atyle.  Zeus  waa  called  Tropltonius  because  worsliiped  at 
tbe  oracle  of  that  hero  in  BOKitla. 

IB,  JuPiras.  Vatkaa.  Found  at  Olriooli,  about  forty  niilea  from  Rome. 
Tbe  original  can  not  have  been  sculptured  before  tbe  flrat  century  of  our  era, 
at  it  ia  of  marble  (h>ni  qiurriea  not  worked  until  that  period.  Of  all  knotm 
heads  of  the  god.  thia  ia  considered  the  moat  Phidiaa  in  tone. 

16.  Juno.  Vila  Lndoiiiai,  Borne.  Thia  bend  pmltably  formed  part  of  a 
ooloaaa]  atalue,  lUe  work  of  a  Greek  iculplur.  in  Ihe  fourtb  century  B.  a. 

IT.  Pallas.  Lounre.  Styled  of  Velletri,  becuuae  tbe  stutne  to  wliicb  thia 
beiongd  was  found  l)iere  in  1T97. 

18.  BAOUUDBlYouiiftt.     GajyUoline. 

19.  .£s('l'LAl'li;B.  BriUth  Miamni.  Found  In  tbe  laland  of  Uilo  in  1828, 
•nd  suppoicd  to  have  been  executed  about  300  b.  c  Tbe  expreaaion  hsa  been 
mnarked  upon  as  beB'ting  tbe  great  Healer. 

SO.  HoMKa.     Cap\toliat. 

31.  Pi()tiOt.Ea.      Vul^mn. 

32.  AuaimriTs  (Toung).     Yatiean. 
The  above  were  onlered  aa  followa: — 

NoH.  I,  3,  13,  13,  19,  n-om  D,  Brucdnne^  40  Riiasell  street,  CorePt  Garden. 
London ;  Noo,  2.  5,  1,  9,  1 1.  H  11,  23,  from  Bureau  dii  Uoulatce,  Pnlais  du 
Lonvre.  Puris:  tfos.  6,  8,  10,  15,  IG,  211,  21,  from  L.  Ualpierl  A  G.  Cundiotti, 
Borne;  Nun  4  and  18  were  pUTchaeed  of  Paul  A.  Qarey,  6  Province  Uoum 
Coiu^  Boston. 
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Tbe  Praudent  o!  the  Social  Science  Awodation,  Ssmoel  EUiot,  LL.  D^  pre- 
sented the  coliection,  wilh  tbe  foUowiag  remarks: — 

ifr.  Chairman : — It  i«  mf  pleamnt  olBce  to  offer,  in  behair  of  all  thoae  wbo 
tuTe  contributed  lowBrd  placing  thia  cotlt^ion  (rf'  casts  here,  their  cantribution 
townrd  ttia  aucceaa  and  the  deTelopiaent  of  tliia  ecbuol.  We  have  thuugbt  tbat 
wbile  ibera  is  enough  coutroieray  in  llie  educational  world  aa  to  tlie  propor- 
tion wbicli  differeut  aludiiig  Bliuuld  take  in  it.  while  some  of  ua  are  very  muoh 
on  one  aide  and  some  on  the  other,  and  not  ao  man;  or  ue,  perbups,  between 
tbe  two,  with  retard  to  Ilia  prominence  which  gbould  be  f^ven  (o  one  etudj 
above  anotlier.  there  ia  aa  oppontiaitf  for  thoeo  of  uh  wbo  twlieiie  iu  its  influ- 
etice  to  advocate  one  study  not  geiiemlly  adTocated,  and  tn  press  iCa  claims 
upon  the  thoiiplita  and  ttte  affections  of  tliis  educated  community.  Fair  as  our 
school  ayfltem  is.  and  adorned  ss  it  is  with  alt  tbe  light  and  beauty  tliat  atream 
in  IWim  tlie  pnat  upon  the  pment,  there  la  one  nij  wliich  haa  not  yet  peiietral'ed 
bt,  oue  tlut  cornea  from  the  art  of  tbe  ancient  world,  one  that,  if  it  oonie% 
comes  here,  aa  CTerytrbere,  fraagbt  with  Ughl  and  becedictioD  About  the 
place  that  xhould  be  aaiiigned  to  Greek  language  or  literature  in  a  programina 
of  Htudy  there  may  be  a  queaCion,  but  about  tbe  place  to  be  HRsigned  to  Greek 
art  tljere  is  no  question,  and  there  can  be  oo  question  amon)(  tbuK  who  know 
what  tliHt  art  in,  and  what  power  it  ia  Busceplible  of  wielding.  If  it  wore  nvly 
•a  a  mere  negatiou  of  that  high  pressure  put  upon  our  children;  if  it  were  only 
ka  a  Bol^eiiiu);  element  introduced  into  study  that  needa  to  be  Kifteiied  and 
shaded  down, — 

'QnEBi  Baqna  Igofi  d)B  m  piiUi  niliflt  nlla,'— 

like  the  harper  who  lays  his  open  palm  uix>n  the  harp  to  deaden  its  vibration^ 
Kethetic  education,  if  it  found  its  place  among  u»,  would  Bofteti  and  nneeten 
the  wKnle  cimrae  of  study.  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  negation  that  art  slioold 
be  welcomed  among  U9  ;  it  ought  to  coine  full  of  that  poaitivenesa.  full  of  that 
inspiratiDn  wliith  we  all  gtreloh  out  our  arras  to  accept,  and  "pen  our  hearts  to 
bless,  Greek  art  ia  tbe  expression  of  the  U neat  culture  and  tbe  deepest  thought 
that  have  ever  tuoad  an  abiding  place  upon  this  earth.  It  was  the  pursuit  of 
tbe  best  men  in  Atliena  and  tlmmghout  Greece.  It  ougbt  M  be  cherished  t^ 
na,  it  ouglit  to  tie  made  more  of  for  the  lessons,  not  merely  arUslic,  but  intel- 
lectunl  and  moral,  which  it  conveys.  In  its  simplicity,  its  idealism,  In  its  un- 
broken and  unabaken  truthruhiess  it  ia  n  teanher  of  principles  wiiii-h  no  Sehniar 
can  learn  without  being  the  better  tor  them,  and  no  community  ctieriith  without 
beingiianctifled  by  tliem.  If  we  welcome  it  here  we  shnll  welcome  something 
which  will  make  our  school  brigliter,  our  home  dearer,  and  our  whole  lires 
nobler.  We  shall  welcome  something  which  we  can  take  into  our  breasts  and 
(^>erish  there,  and,  while  we  cberisb  it,  it  cherishes  us  and  gives  life,  and 
breadth,  and  purity. 

Hr.  Oliuirman,  I  offer  in  the  nanm,  not  merely  of  the  American  Social  Set- 
nice  Anooiation,  but  more  particularly  in  the  name  of  llinse  members  of  the 
association,  and  tlio^e  friends  or  theirs  not  members,  who  havn  taken  part  iu 
this  work,  the  collection  which  we  see  on  and  about  theee  whUs.  It  has  been 
oarefiitly  chnsen.  under  the  guidance  of  one  (Ur.  Charles  C.  Perkins.)  wbo  will 
ibllow  ma  in  explaining  bis  choice.  We  owe  to  him,  I  am  free  to  t>oy,  h  large 
share  of  wliat  will  make  this  collection  valusble  here,  and  will  lend.  BS  we 
trust,  to  iM  being  imitated  elsewhere,  and  I  beg  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  of 
this  school  to  feel  that  we  ask  them  and  depend  upon  them  to  help  us  m  this 
experiment  which  we  are  trying.  If  they  value  ihexe  exprea-iiona  of  art,  if 
they  think  well  of  them  and  speak  well  of  them,  if  the.v  gr't  that  good  fronl 
Uieni  which  we  believe  they  will,  tbe  ripple  which  is  stirred  here  to-day  will 
aprend  fur  beyond  thia  acbool  and  thin  city,  to  every  part  of  the  country:  and 
there  will  gradually  come  Into  the  education  of  llie  Dniled  States  an  esthetic 
element  which  it  now  wants,  bat  wlilch  is  as  sure  to  come  tlirotif:h  this  experi- 
ment, or  through  some  better  experiment,  as  tlie  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow. 

I  beg  .Tour  permission.  Ur.  Chaimiati,  in  condusion,  to  read  a  part  of  a  let- 
ter, wliich  was  addressed  to  me  to  be  read  to-day.  It  comes  ttmo  the  (Hend 
who  gnre  this  friese  which  ruiiH  about  these  whII^  a  friend  who  was  the  HtM 
to  propoae  this  wot^  wboM  sympaUiy  sad  entbuaiasm  bave  encounged  it  M 
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tmtj  itepi  and  who  ought  to  be  hers  to-(Uj  io  the  fluh,  u  I  doabt  not  ho  is 

in  the  spirit,  to  iriUwM  the  result  of  liia  eS'oru  uud  liia  hopes, — Mr.  Jnniei  U. 
Barnard:  "A  (frwit  inieroet  i«  TbII  here,"  lie  writes  rrom  Italy,  "in  tills  movo- 
meat,  particularly  id  the  plan  irhich  has  beeu  adniited  Tor  the  public  EchouU  by 
the  iseoclBlioa.  I  wish  I  could  be  preseot  to  rejoice  vith  you  in  tlie  inau^cura- 
tion.  Receive  my  prolbuad  ay mpatby.  Ura.  Barnard  unites  with  me  io  pre- 
•entiog:  IO  tlie  Girl's  Hij(h  and  Normal  School.  throu|;b  the  aaaociatioD,  the 
frUte  of  the  Partlieuon,  reproduced  by  Brui'ciHDi  TroBi  tlie  originals  ia  the  Brit- 
Jgb  Uiueani."  And  uow,  Mr.  Chairmiin,  not  only  thp  friece,  hut  the  itatiiei 
and  busts  becoiiM  the  property  of  this  achool ;  and  as  lonjc  ss  they  aland  here, 
may  ihey  stand  as  silent  hut  not  the  leas  elfeetive  leudicrs  of  all  that  ia  pxMl 
and  pure  in  the  humau  heart,  and  all  that  ia  true^it  and  noblest  in  liuuuo  Uves. 

Mr.  Cliarles  C.  Perkins,  to  whom  Ifr.  Elliot  referrHl  in  his  address,  waa  then 
called  upoo  to  ezplaiu  the  frieze  sod  statuary.     Ite  said : — 

Ladittaitd  Genlierae^ : — When  I  first  saw  Ihis  hall,  its  walls  were  barp,  iti 
ceiling  open  to  the  ronf;  notliiiip  fiave  promise  ot  its  present  aspect  It  waa 
like  ^  block  of  marble  ia  tiie  sculptor's  studio,  or  the  blank  canvus  on  the 
painter's  easel. — wailing  to  b«  transformed  into  a  "thing  of  beauty.''  You 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  could  not  have  been  turned  tu  a  better  use  than  this, 
namely, — to  be  mude  a  place  In  which  the  elevating  and  inaplring  influiince  of 
Doble  fumis  should  be  brouKht  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  youog  penons 
who  came  hilhrr  to  be  educated. 

In  the  great  problem  whoee  solution  has  exercised  the  minda  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  power  of  Art  brought  to  bear  upon  the  American  people^ 
the  question  has  been  how  and  where  to  begin.  Plutarch  relslea  tliat  Archi- 
medes told  Hiero,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  that  if  be  could  trosa  OTer  into  an- 
other planet,  end  thence  work  his  lever,  he  could  move  the  world.  Now  we 
wlio  wish,  though  in  another  senile,  to  move  our  Sew  World,  irf  whoee  eiiet- 
enoe  Archimedes  never  dreamt,  have  crossed  over  to  the  Old  World,  which  is 
to  us  as  another  planet,  and  have  llience  applied  the  patent  lever  of  art.  Here 
we  have  used  it  in  a  small  way,  by  means  of  a  few  custs  placed  sroutid  the 
walla  of  B  wngle  achool-room ;  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  we  shull  use  it  in 
•  more  complete  way,  by  means  of  a  greiit  collection  of  casts,  which  will  illus- 
trate the  history  of  plastic  art  (Vom  antiquity  to  the  present  time  Here  we 
hope  to  work  upon  the  young. — there  tu  iuHuence  per>onB  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ations; here  we  depend  upon  the  xlow  l>iit  sure  intJueiice  of  dsily  &riiiliarily 
with  a  few  excellent  typea  upon  tender  minda, — tliere  we  shall  expect  to  sow 
■Bed  which  will  bear  an  abundant  Larvpst  in  the  ana.  in  manufHctures,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  tliought.  Form  ia  embodied  thought,  and  an  index  to  the  condi- 
tion of  ■  people  as  regiards  intellectual  atttilnment  and  civilisation.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  the  beet  thought  of  the  ancients  has  been  embodied  for  us  ia 
Biarblea.  bronsea,  colas,  and  geaii^  aad  this  precious  heritage  ia  waiting  to  en- 
rich us  whenever  we  clioo)^  to  avail  uuraelves  of  it.  We  have  but  to  desire  it, 
and  all  the  best  plastic  works  of  the  best  periods  of  art  will  be  brought  to  our 
shores  in  reproductitms.  which,  though  of  litlle  material  value  ss  compared 
with  the  originals,  will  be  as  potent  ms  they  could  be  to  quli'ken  us  to  ■  closer 
observation  of  nature,  to  elevate  our  taste,  and  to  make  us  judge*  of  beauty 
witen  they  have  made  us  beautiful  in  mind.  For,  as  Flutinus  Buys,  "ouly  the 
beau'lfiil  in  mind  can  judjte  of  beauty." 

The  young  people  who  will  a*iaemb1e  here  are  but  a  fVaction  of  the  great 

Elbllc.  and  yet  they  may  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  we  have  at  heart, 
aving  Itemed  the  value  of  such  sn  Induence  as  works  of  art  ezerci(«  upon 
tho»e  who  live  in  daily  contact  with  them,  they  will  teach  it  to  others,  i'he 
appetite  for  beauty  nourished  here  will  demand  (bod  for  its  satisfaction  at  home. 
Parents  and  fHends  will  catch  the  enthuslssm,  snd  tike  the  encircling  ripplefl 
which  break  the  surftce  of  a  lake  around  the  pltce  where  a  atone  has  Ikllen, 
and  widen  out  until  it  Is  everywhere  iu  motion,  it  will  spread  until  the  whole 
community  (eels  its  inSuence.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  as  it  rose  upon  the  horizon,  and  gradually  widened  out  until  it 
covered  the  heavens  with  blacknersT  At  first  the  big  drops  of  rain  fell  alowly 
from  it,  then  Cister  and  faster  in  gatbering  stiesms,  until  the  parched  earth  wai 
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deluged  with  iheeti  of  vit«r.  Vtow  thia  amall  collection  of  coata  roij  rppre- 
■ent  to  us  ihe  tittle  cloud  wliich  promUea  tliat  beueHcent  and  fertiliiiuK  ni.n  of 
Rtt  wliicli  is  CO  run  upon  this  coutiuent.  We  Deed  it:  we  tliimt  liir  it;  and  we 
til  ill  liitTe  ic  Ttiese  are  Uie  flrat  drops  of  promiM  wliit'li  precede  tlie  iibuiidaDt 
Gliower  iliBt  la  to  qulckea  our  nationul  life  aad  ferUKie  tlie  land. 

The  cuBta  wliiuli  adurn  ilita  idiool-nMin  were  pureliased  id  Rome.  Faria,  and 
Loiidun.  The;  were  aelecled  with  peuoliar  rerertuce  to  ll>e  place  in  which 
the;  were  to  atand;  and  tbuu|iii  uecesxiirH;  few  iii  nninber.  combine  n  p-nit 
variety  of  tjpe&  The  Minerva,  the  Diiinii,  llie  Pay-he.  aiicl  the  Anwxon.  are  . 
typical  repreS2Dt«tioDa  of  virtual  beaut;;  llie  Juno  iind  Pudicitin  ot  niatronl;  ' 
iHuiuty;  the  Uemo-llienea,  llie  Periules,  atid  the  HoEiicr,  reprwent  ihe  OTuror, 
the  atutexmua.  and  tlie  poet  The  Geuiua  of  the  VBtican  ig  a  type  of  udo- 
I(;a.%nve;  the  Bana-pl jver  a  trpe  of  grace.  These  casta  also  illtistrace  man; 
atyles  of  Greelt  art.  The  ArJliaio  Apollo  is  en  aiLsiiiple  of  the  hurd,  eameat, 
and  realistic  «;le  which  prevailed  in  Un-eco,  and  iiolalilj  el  Ar^tin.  in  the  be- 
giuDiiix  of  the  filth  century  B.  C.  The  bast  of  Jupiter.  Tro|<l>oDiiiii  in  ot  the 
■umewhut  mHtinered  but  delicate  and  refined  style,  which  nMrtis  the  wi.rk  of 
Ihe  Ardiaic  sculptore  of  tlie  Attic  si.*hool  about  the  ssme  period.  The  Puna- 
UieniiiL'  frieze,  the  Ciijatid,  the  Jupiter,  and  tlie  .^^sculapius,  illustrate  the 
scIkioI  of  ideal  an  founded  b;  Pliidiug.  The  Demosthenes  is  a  noble  example 
of  the  auhu.il  or  parcruimre,  fuunded  b;  L.vaippus  In  ilie  fonrth  ceninry  B.  0., 
aa  is  Che  Qenius  of  the  VaUcuu  of  that  aoll,  Bellauou^  but  exquixitFly  beautiAil 
school  of  si'ulpture  which  was  Touiided  by  Praziteles,  between  the  time  of 
Fhiih.is  and  Lysippua.  I^acl;,  the  Pudicitia.  the  Polymnia,  and  the  younf; 
Augustus,  ilhlatrute  the  Qreui-Roinaii  school,  which  fiourighed  st  Rome  during 
the  early  pxrt  of  the  empire.  A  cvBla  of  the  Minerva  OiostiniBiti  of  tlie  Vati~ 
can  WHS  ordered  at  Roine,  and  wlien  made  wan  rejected  aa  imperfect;  annther 
waa  ordered  in  London,  but  cuuld  not  be  obtained.  "Invita  Uinerva,"  what 
could  be  done  to  compjl  her  presence?  Thunka  CO  the  generosity  oT  MiiB 
Cushman,  ilie  Boston  Achenmuin  owned  a  cast  which  Rtanda  upon  the  plalRirm ; 
•nd  p/rmissioD  was  obtained  to  transport  it  hither  for  thia  occasion.  Thus  it 
happ  ns  that  Uinerva  is  your  iituezit  tu-da;  ;  und  lit  u.^  hope  that  many  monllis 
wih  not  elapse  bafore  the  present  representative  of  inieHi((enoe  and  eullivHiiria 
Will  be  replaced  by  ano.hcr,  already  ordered  at  Rome,  as  a  permanent  subetituta^ 

Time  ma'turas  a^owly  but  surely  all  suggcstinna  in  harmony  with  human 
wants,  add  in  tlie  direction  of  a  proRressive  civil iuil ion.  'Why  stinuld  not  the 
places  where  both  teachers  and  diildren  pass  «o  larjre  a  portion  of  their  time, 
be  made  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible?'  asks  that  devoted  laborer  Ibr 
the  primary  schools  of  Boston.  Joseph  W,  In^.iham,  afler  doing  what  lie  coutd, 
in  1849,  to  adorn  the  walla  or  the  Sheafa  Street  Model  School  building 
(afb^rwards  known  aa  the  Ingraham  School),  with  eniiravinga  and  vaaee  of  dried 
grasses.  '  Why  should  not  these  structures  be  dcsi|[ned  by  Bkilfiil  archiiecta, 
erecti;d  on  ntee  in  tlie  country  commanding  the  priceless  advantage  of  a  fine 
outlook  over  hill  and  meadow,  and  the  near  surroundingsof  green  lawn.  Bower 
beds,  and  Rbrubbery,  and  in  the  city  at  least,  adnmed  with  vases,  statnetiee  and 
enfrraviiigs  7'  asks  Ur.  Barnard,  in  hia  address  at  the  dedicatiqn  of  the  first  de- 
cant country  school-house  erected  in  Connecticut  in  1839.  'Why  should  not 
Uie  suggestions  of  our  own  Sigournay,  in  that  esay  recently  prepared  at  my  re- 
quest and  read  before  the  educational  convention  in  Hartford  (1838).  on  the 
Cultivation  oftlie  Beautiful,  be  at  onoe  beeded,  and  the  experiment  be  ventured 
onofa  more  liberal  adornment  of  the  dwellings  devoted  to  education?'  Let  us 
put  more  f  lith  in  that  reapect  for  the  beautirul,  wlikh  reall;  exists  in  the  young 
heart,  and  requires  only  to  be  called  furih  and  matured  to  become  an  ally  of 
virtue  and  the  handmaid  to  religion.  Ennwledpe  ilnelf  will  be  more  altmctive 
nheii  standing,  like  the  Apostle  with  the  gilt  of  healinif,  at  the  beautinU  gate 
of  the  Temple,    '  Flowers,'  tays  Qalen,  '  are  food  for  the  souL' 
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msioBT— A  BE  A— ropDL  Atioi— HOT  Jtuninr.* 

Thi  Qband  Ddcht  or  Fimlamd,  although  a  portion  of  the  RussUn 
Empire,  is  governed  bj  its  own  Uira  and  eiutotns,  uid  hia  a  sjEitcm  of 
public  instruction  distinct  Crom  that  of  the  empire.  Its  powessioa  bu 
been  the  occasioo  of  frequent  wars  bt^tireen  its  neighbon  on  the  east 
and  the  west,  owing  more  to  its  tnililarj  importance  than  to  the  indus- 
trial or  mineral  wealth  of  the  countrf.  The  tribes  which  occupied  the 
territory  in  the  dawn  of  roodM-n  hiatorj,  were  deugnated  Dsnni,  bj 
Tacitufi,  and  Suomalamen  by  themselTen — and  their  country  waa  called 
Saomeii-maa,  or  Land  of  Uarahes.  The  chief  natural  features  of  the 
country  are  its  myriad  lakes,  extensWe  pine  forests,  and  granite  bills, 
which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  its  surface.  The  climate  is  rigorous; 
but  the  agricultural  production  in  bariey  and  rye  in  the  short  summers, 
exceeds  the  ronsumption  of  the  inhabitantK ;  and  when  in  the  poaaesaion 
of  Sweden,  Fintand  was  termed  the  grannry  of  that  country. 

The  aboriginol  inhabitants  held  to  their  old  religious  ideas  and  prac- 
tices till  (about)  IIGT,  when  the  SwcdiNh  Eric  IX.  first  iiiCrodaced 
Christian  worship  with  his  soldiers,  and  with  (he  permanent  railitaiy 
possession  of  Sweden,  the  national  church  of  that  gorernmrnt,  and  the 
religious  teaching  of  its  ministers  and  bishops  followed.  Down  to  1781, 
when  Peter  the  Great  annexed  the  province  of  Wiborg  to  Russia,  ths 
sovereignty  of -Sweden  extended  to  within  thirty  miles  of  St  Peters 
burg,  but  by  successive  cessions  and  conquests  the  rule  of  Russia  has 
been  gradually  extended  until,  in  1809,  the  whole  territory  east  of  th» 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  north  of  the  Quif  of  Finland,  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
waa  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Empire  as  the  Principality,  or  Grand 
Duchy  of  Finland — the  territory  measuring,  from  north  to  south,  780 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  185  miles — an  area  of  I07,fi76  square 
miles,  and  a  piqtalation,  by  the  last  official  census  (Dec  81, 1870),  of 
l,778,ei3. 

The  government  of  Finland  differs  essentially  fh>m  that  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  empire — its  ancient  constitution  dating  from  the  year  1779, 
and  modified  in  I78S,  having  been  preserved  by  special  grant  of  Alex- 
ander I.  in  ISOQ,  (the  date  of  the  treaty  of  Fredrikshamn),  and  con- 

•  ^.Otrilia :  Sutatak  Hudbok  Ki  Finliod  of  K.  E.  P.  IthUib,  ISTS.  tkitciiitltf', 
F(lWMh-<bitiNaii>|*iiH  oekOrHftftJliiidi  flMaUnlofii;  rDimnila  ■kolwlHuiM,  UfN;  tat  lit 
B«o«l  oMBBBialkiH  sT  Or.  FiKa  HhU  (T  HAi^tiiu,  1873. 
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firmed  b;  IftchoUa,  December  24,  1825,  and  bf  Alennder  IL,  Uurcb  S, 
1SS5.  This  constituUon  provides  for  a  national  parliament,  alter  the 
model  of  that  of  Sweden,  composed  of  representatiTea  of  the  four  es- 
tates, the  nobles,  the  clergf,  the  burghen,  and  the  peasants,  from 
1SO0  to  18G3,  the  le^slatiTe  func^ons  of  the  aasemblj  were  pnctically 
suspended,  and  the  administration  was  exercised  hj  the  eraperor, 
through  a  QoTemor  and  Senate  residing  in  Finland,  and  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  Committee  on  Finnish  affairs,  residing  at  SL  Petersburg. 
The  goTemor  represents  the  emperor,  and  ia  president  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  highest  militarj  officer  in  Finland.  The  Senate  is  composed  of 
18  members,  one-half  of  whom  must  be  selected  from  the  nobility,  and 
are  appointed  bj  the  Emperor  for  a  term  of  three  years.  It  is  an  ad- 
minislratiTe  body,  and  divided  into  two  departments,  via. :  (1)  of  Justice, 
including  all  appeals  from  the  higher  and  lower  courts,  and  (2)  other 
Public  Services  [El»nomi«  departmmti  which  are  distributed  into  six 
bureaus,  vis. :  etvU  ferrtM,  (public  order,  health,  pos^  press,  prisons,  and 
statistics) ;  ^naR««,  (revenue  from  local  taxes  hnpoeed  by  parliament,  and 
cuGtoroa  fixed  by  the  emperor,  navigation,  mines,  manufiicture^ 
stamp!)} ;  aimtralutie$,  (public  lands,  valuation  of  property,  ftc.) ;  mUi- 
tary  a^^rt;  teeUtiattieid  affdin,  (the  church  and  schools,  and  atate 
records);  agrioillurt,  including  land  sarveys  and  records,  forteta, 
roads  and  canals,  and  achools  and  societies  for  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture). Bach  department  has  its  president,  and  each  bureau  its  head 
vc  minister.  All  decrees  of  the  Senate  are  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
All  bills  for  the  action  of  parUamont  are  nsnallj  first  conddered  and 
'Bh^wd  in  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  ofSUte,  assisted  by  the  Consulta- 
tive Committee  on  Finnish  aSaini,  prepares  all  busineH  and  communi- 
oations  for  the  emperor,  and  is  hia  organ  of  communication  with  the 
Duchy  generally.  With  the  exception  of  the  Oovemor^neral  all  the 
Amctionaries  of  the  government  must  be  natives  of  Finland. 

Finland,  for  purposes  of  civil  administivtlon,  fa  divided  into  8  lAtu, 
(circles  or  countries),  which  are  subdivided  into  SI  hdrader  (districts  fbr 
tax  purposes),  and  then  again  into  24S  I^ntmant  districts  (for  roads,  po- 
lice, and  other  dvil  purposes).  For  ecclesiastical  purposes  the  terrilory 
is  divided  Into  three  (Abo,  Borga,  Kuopio)  dioceses,  which  embrace  a 
total  of  489  pariahea  with  an  avenge  of  S.CTS  persons  old  and  young. 
The  population  in-lSTO  was  distributed  Id  the  several  iidni  as  follows: 


Njlands 168,315 314.07...  a,i2i 49.1 

Abo  1  Bjomaberga 193,833 444.00...  1,13T 41.1 

Tavastehni I8&,900 400.94...  6,4ie >&■> 

Wiborn !TG,G27 650.96, .  .10,416. . .    .26.5 

at.  Mdiel 166,169 416.S4...  6,(40 23.3 

Koepio 311,941 8I3.M... 13,000 lO.S 

WaSB. 191.069 766.77...  11,091 348 

trieaboTga. 179,161 3,017.60...  48,441 3.7 


Total 1,771,811  •,738.48    107,e7ft  16.8 
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or  the  entin  popnlfttion  (which  in  1S70  wmslcMbf  29,000  than  fn 
1665,  oiring  to  the  scvett;  oT  food  that  prentfled  in  eertkin  districts  for 
■tx  yeufl  in  mccMmon,  from  the  destnietton  of  the  eropa  by  frost), 
1.783,000  are  Lulheraos,  about  40,000  belong  to  the  Bniaian  Greek 
Church,  and  aboat  1,000  are  retnnied  as  Cathdica,  Jews,  Baptists,  Re- 
formers,  Ac 

BjBuramons  of  Alexander  II.,  iMued  SepL  19,1868, 18(17  and  1872,  the 
four  ertatea  reassenibled  for  paiposcs  of  general  IcgiGlaUon,  and  in  1669, 
hj  an  act  approred  by  the  emperor,  the  pariiament  must  be  sumnioned 
at  least  erery  five  years. 

The  Ibur  estates  rccogniied  by  the  Aindamental  law  of  Finland  are  : 

1.  The  Nobles  (^Siddtrtkapet  oeh  Adtln)  who  are  graded  as  follows : 
(1)  Grefvar  (£!)rb),  of  whom  there  are  now  (187S)  nine  tamilies,  two  bar- 
ing expired  fnm  the  want  of  tnale  representatlres  ;  (2)  Friherrar 
(Barxmi),  of  wbotn  there  are  44;  (8)  Ridders,  or  Adelsman  (EhighU), 
at  whom  there  are  187. 

S.  The  Clergy,  who  embrace  the  thnw  Bishops  and  SB  pastors, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  resident  clergy.  To  this  estate  belong 
professors  and  teachers,  and  in  the  parliament  are  two  members  who 
represent  the  tJnirersity,  and  six  who  represent  the  Lyceums  and  Real 
Schools,  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  regular  teachers. 

8.  Citiaens  {Borgarttandtt),  or  representatives  of  each  incorporated 
city,  and  tor  those  with  more  than  6,000  inhahitinta,  one  for  each  S,000 
— the  electors  being  persons  eng^^  in  trade,  ship-building,  and  niana- 
bctures,  judges,  and  municipal  officers. 

4.  Peasants  or  Farrners  (Brndestandtt),  or  leeident  landhoMcra  in 
the  country — (one  for  every  judicial  district  of  which  there  arc  S6X 
elected  by  landowners  who  do  not  belong  to  the  other  three  estates. 

Tn  the  Parliament  of  1872  the  estates  were  represented  as  follows : 
110  nobles;  87  clergy  and  teachers ;  SScitUens;  and  S6  ftrmers.  Each 
estate  meetM  and  votes  in  its  own  chamber,  each  chamber  having  one 
vote,  and  ^1  four  most  unito  on  questions  involving  new  or  additional 
taxation,  or  the  fundamental  lav. 

The  Sttfe  revennes,  derived  from  the  land  tax  (2,371,000  narks  *) ;  ln< 
comes  and  personal  property  (1,820,000  m.);  customs  and  other  indi- 
rect taxes  (7,600,000  m.),  and  other  eoOTcea,  anMMiDted  in  ISTl  to  19,- 
622,000  marks;  while  the  expenditure  for  dvll  adminiitntlon  (4,877,- 
000  m.),  miliUry  affiUrs  (1,874,000  m.),  pnblie  sehot^  of  all  grades 
(2,880,000  M.\  roads,  agriculture,  mannfoctore,  Ac.  (8,000,000),  or  a 
total  of  18.888.000  m.,  leaving  a  baUnce  in  the  treasury  of  790,000 
markft  The  above  Item  of  expenditure  for  public  schools  (8,880,000  m.X 
includes  the  sums  paid  to  the  university,  the  polyteknicum,  the  cadet 
corps,  the  agricultural  and  technical  schools  ;  hut  does  not  include  the 
amount  raised  by  local  taxation,  and  fees,  for  the  same  porposes.  Ths 
revenues  of  Finland  are  expended  on  its  government. 
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Id  1810  B  spedal  canioi  of  the  four  Urgent  cities  of  the  duchf  vta  taken, 
under  tlie  tchedulea  uid  iiutructionn  or  the  Bareau  of  St«tisti(n^  the  result  of 
which  ia  rererence  to  PopuluUon,  lUileranj,  Uotlier  Tongue,  and  Religion,  an 
given  in  Uw  foUowing  table. 

TAVlx.—FiipulatUi»  and  olhtr  Slatiifia  0/  Oititt  in  IBTO. 
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30.671 

30,422 
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1,274 
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1,  Mother  Tangtte.  Out  of  the  cltiea  the  FiniA  Inn^cnage  Is  Irgelj  predom- 
iotnt— onlj  about  350,000  on  the  MUtlieni  and  wentem  coast  speak  Swediilt, 
and  a  few  on  tbe  eaaleni  border  epeak  RuNdan.  Fiaiah  and  Swedish  li  tbe 
language  of  initnictioD;  the  Suaaian  ia  tanghl  as  a  Ibreign  lan^a^ce. 

2.  JitHgion.  Out  of  the  citiea  the  Latheran  faith  ia  almoat  DDiTeraal;  a  BDlaO~ 
ntUDbar  of  Rnniana  on  tbe  Matem  bonier  belenging  to  tbe  GtmIc  chnrch. 

3,  Ma«^/'aclona,  mmM,  ele.^  There  are  400  mannfacturing  eatabliabment^ 
producing  gooda  rained  at  27,000,000  marii.  There  are  minea  of  iron,  copper 
and  tin,  prodociqg  prodncta  to  the  amount  of  1,000^000  marb.  Tlie  aliipbnild* 
ing  and  naTigatioo  JnlercW  ia  laige,  including  1,744  sailing  naela  and  BS 
■teamera,  employing  1 1,000  aeamen. 

4.  GommmtkationB.  There  ia  a  canat  connecting  tbe  Oulf  of  Finland  with 
lake  Saima ;  alao  abort  canals  connecting  otiier  lakea,  and  a  inroad  from  St. 
Fetenburg  to  Hdaingfiwa,  tnm  which  aboK  toada  ran  to  diffitrent  pdnta  on  tbe 
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PUBUC  INSntUCTION. 


Down  to  tlko  middle  of  the  preaent  centuTj,  the  school  BjBtem  which 
prevkiled  in  FioUnd  was  in  its  msin  features  the  same  as  existed  in 
Sweden,  of  which  the  country  wu  an  iategnl  portion  until  1609.  Prior 
to  1611,  Bnch  schools  as  existed  were  attached  to  the  cathedral  and 
moiustic  eHUblishmcnts,  and  in  tliat  jear  were  for  the  first  time  regu- 
lated bf  a  State  ordinance,  and  alternarda  shared  generally  the  forlunea 
of  the  similar  schools  in  Sjreden. 

In  1630  the  first  gfinnasium  was  founded  at  Abo,  and  in  1C40> 
nniversitj  was  founded  at  the  same  place,  by  Chancellor  Axel  Oien- 
Sticma,  during  the  minority  of  (jueen  Christina.  In  1S49,  1693,  and 
1724,  important  school  laws  were  passed,  and  in  1686  an  edict  was 
issued  bj  Charles  XL,  which  is  still  in  forco  in  Finland,  hy  which  the 
cler^  must  ererj  year  hold  sD  examination  in  each  parish,  to  ascertain 
the  ability  of  the  children  to  read,  and  their  Icnowledge  of  the  catechism. 
The  same  law  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  marriage  between  parties 
wbo  had  not  been  conBrmed,  which  rile  could  not  be  administered  to 
persons  who  could  not  read,  and  pass  an  esaminatioii  in  the  priociplca 
and  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  This  law  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  many  popular  schools  In  I84S  a  new  school  law  was  issued 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  through  the  Senate,  which  was  modified  by 
the  Acts  of  ISSfl,  1862,  and  1864 ;  a  Normal  Lyceum  was  instituted  at 
Belsingfors  for  higher  schsol  teachers,  and  a  Seminary  at  JyTSskyU  for 
tiie  popular  or  primary  schools.  In  1666  a  general  law  for  the  popular 
schools  {fblkib)le-/drordning),  was  passed,  to  which  was  added  in  1669 
and  in  16T2,  laws  scparatinj^  the  high  public  school  from  ecclesiastical  su- 
pervision and  control,  and  instituting  for  alt  the  schools  a  system  ofgoT- 
em mental  supervision. 

The  System  of  Public  lostmctioD  in  Finland  now  in  actual  operation, 

I.  Lower,  and  Higher  Popular  Schools  (lOjfreoeh  idgrefolktkoloTy,  on« 
or  botit  of  which  exist  in  every  commune  and  city.  The  former  either 
permanent  or  ambulatory,  has  existed  for  several  centuries,  but  the  Ut- 
ter only  in  a  public  form  since  1866. 

IT.  Elementary  Schools  [eleToentarlaroterV},  which  impart  a  general 
culture  superior  to  that  given  in  the  Popular  School,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  the  scientific  instruction  which  is  can-iud  further  in  the  Univcr- 
rily,  the  Polyleknicum  and  other  special  schools.  This  grade  includes 
Beal  Schools,  Gymnasiums,  called  in  Finland  Lyceums,  and  the  Higher 
Girls*  Schools,  all  of  which  in  other  systems  are  included  under  the 
general  term  of  secondary  instruction. 

IIL  The  university  with  the  four  Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  Medi- 
dne  and  Philosophy,  based  on  the  mastery  of  the  studies  of  the  Lyceum.  , 

IV.  The  Polytekntciim,  with  its  fbur  couraea  or  schools  based  on  the 
studies  of  the  Real  Schools. 
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y.  Spcdtl  Schools  to  meet  Ihe  cdac»tional  vanta  of  dificrent  occapa- 
tionn,  nnd  exceptional  cUsaes. 

VI.  Societiei  and  Ageocies  to  proroole  improvements  in  Science  and 
Education. 

Berore  entering  into  any  details  respecting  each  of  these  departments 
of  educalion,  we  will  note  the  authoritiee  to  wbich  thejr  are  all  aad 
Gcvcrall;  subjected. 

By  the  law  of  1869,  a  SUU  Board  of  Education  (^jter  itpreltm  Jot 
Siottdttndet),  was  instituted,  consisting  of  a  President  and  six  members ; 
t(TO  of  whom  must  be  higher  state  officers,  and  the  other  four  must  bare 
been  engaged  in  scientific  and  educational  work.  To  one  of  the  four 
must  be  assigned  the  Eupervision  of  common  schools,*  and  to  the  other 
throe,  the  higher  schools,  llicsc  four  give  their  whole  time  to  (he  da* 
tics  of  the  Board,  and  must  submit  to  the  Senate  everj  year  a  statistical 
Etatcment  of  the  schools,  and  every  third  jear  a  full  sccount  of  the  state 
of  educntion  with  suggestions  of  improTement  iu  the  organiution  or  de- 
tails of  instiiutions,  and  the  system. 

Beside  the  General  Board,  provision  is  made  for  special  inspectors  of 
the  Popular  Schools  for  defined  districts,  and  in  each  city,  for  a  local 
•chool  inspector.  Each  commune  (the  lowest  territorial  OTganization  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes)  must  elect  a  popular  or  common  Bcho<4 
direction  or  committee,  of  which  women  may  be  members.  Each  oTtha 
higher  schools  has  a  special  committee  elected  by  the  commune  or  city 
In  wbich  they  are  located,  whose  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  which  belongs  to  the  State  Board.  By  these  bdv 
era!  committees,  institutional,  communal  and  state,  the  schools  of  every 
grade  are  brought  under  constant  inqwction,  and  the  Central  Board  and 
the  Parliament  are  kept  infoimed  of  the  practical  working  of  the  system, 
and  their  respective  institutions. 

I.  lowBB  AHD  BiOHn  POPuuB  acaooi- 

1.  The  object  of  the  Lower  Popular  School  as  set  forth  in  Ibe  law  oT 
1866,  is  to  assist  the  family  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  imparting  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  penmansliip,  and  singing.  Each  commune  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  the  government  grant,  for  a  Higher  PopuLir  School 
must  show  that  provision  is  made  fbr  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  and 
the  catechism,  either  in  Ihe  home,  or  in  an  ambulatory  or  permanent 
lower  school.  As  to  this  home  and  primary  instruction,  the  pastor  who 
is  chairman  of  the  communal  meeting,  must  make  report  to  the  central 
authorities  at  Helsingfors.  The  ambulatory  teacher  who  is  usually  a 
resident  of  the  commune,  and  paid  by  the  commune,  and  small  fees,  gets 

■  Th*  irpo'"<'"*>>  ■"  V'"  >o  K«.  Una  Cnniani,  who  ni  nnmwIaBiit  ij  Iba  |nmi>- 
■ml  Id  Tnii  SndHi.  Dnmirk.  G«n*iit]>,  ind  StritxirliiBd.  witli  >  thv  at  •laij\aftUifjr- 
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hia  mekls  In  the  firm-boaM  wher^  the  tsw  children  tsaeinblB.    tn  tba 
cities  Bnd  villages,  the  Lower  School,  whether  public  or  private,  is  per- 

S.  In  the  Bigbef  Popalmr  School  the  ntt^ects  of  instruction  ere :  r^ 
Upon,  reading,  writing,  geographj  and  bittorj,  arithmetic,  weights  and 
mMsorcs,  flrat  principle*  of  natural  philoaophj,  drawing,  gynnsatioi, 
■ad  singing.  Host  of  these  sulgects  are  (ai^ht  firom  the  reading-book 
and  onillf.  To  be  entitled  to  a  distributive  share  of  the  garenuueot 
grant,  the  sebocd  mast  have  been  taught  at  least  80  weeks,  and  SO  hours 
per  weel^  bj  a  teacher  who  has  .been  found  qualified  bj  the  local  com- 
mittee and  Stale  Inspector.  Preference  must  be  given  to  a  graduate  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  or  a  teacher  who  holds  a  certiHcate  of  qualiflcation 
ftom  a  director  of  the  nne.  In  most  of  this  grade  of  scboola,  needle- 
wwk  is  taught  to  the  girls,  and  aoma  simple  manual  work  to  the  bo^s. 

The  boys  ara  taught  in  separate  schools,  or  at  separate  hoaifl  from  the 
girls.  The  commune  must  provide  scbool-roopiB  and  residence  for  th« 
teacher,  also  ground  for  a  garden,  fuel,  and  the  keeping  of  a  cow,  in  ad* 
tion  to  the  money  salarj,  towards  which  the  Finnish  govermeiit  appro- 
priates 600  m.  to  every  male  teacher,  and  400  fa.  to  every  female 
teacher,  for  the  first  ten  ycaia  of  their  teaching,  which  is  increased 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  Ibr  five  yeara,  and  10  per  cent  for  each  sub- 
sequent five  years,  until  they  have  taught  thirty  years,  when  they  tn 
entitled  to  a  retiring  panwon  tor  life,  equal  to  the  government  allowanc* 
ibr  that  year.  An  allowance  ia  made  in  case  of  aickness.  In  the 
employment  of  a*  teacher  to  fill  a  vacancy,  praference  must  be  given  to 
the  graduate  of  a  Normal  School,  nr  holding  the  certiBcates  of  a  Normal 
School  director.  The  appointing  ia  for  life,  subject  to  removal  aRer 
trial  by  the  higher  authorities. 

The  statistical  returns  from  this  grade  of  scbooli  are  not  complete. 
In  1871  there  were  190  school*  in  the  ninl  districtn,  and  28  io  cities. 
In  the  rural  districta  there  were  US-male  teachers  and  76  femalea. 

n.   BKOHnABT  SDDCATIOir. 

By  the  Act  of  1678,  all  institutions  which  give  both  an  clemenUry 
and  a  higher  instruction  either  in  scisnoa  or  langnagea,  or  both,  to  either 
•ex,  were  clawdOed  as  follows;  1.  Real  Sihooli.  a.  Lyceums.  8.  La- 
dies Schools,  all  of  which,  befi»«  and  in  this  act,  tn  designated  as  Ele- 
mentary Schools  {Elanmtarlaroterl). 

1.  The  Real  Schools  receive  their  pupils  at  the  age  of  0  to  19,  to  con- 
tinue their  elementary  education,  and  prepare  then  for  the  special 
■choola  The  Bufajects  of  inatruction  iqiedfled  in  the  law  are:  religion, 
languages,  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Ruatian,  German,  or  English),  geography, 
history,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  and  sciences,  book-keeping, 
penmanship,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The  pupils  continue 
from  two  to  five  years,  distributed  in  classes  from  S  to  1,  each  class  oe> 
cupying  one  year,  except  the  last,  which  has  two  years  for  the  more  ad- 
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Tftnced  studies.  Id  1878  thers  was  ope  in  e«ch  incorponted  city,  or  88 
8chMil<i,  with  S,212  pupil*. 

S.  The  Lyceums  include  all  the  old  gymnasiuiDB  and  higher  element- 
ary schools,  and  teach  :  religion,  languages  (Swedish,  Finnish,  Latin, 
Qreek,  Russian,  Qerman,  FivnchX  history,  geography,  mitheinaticis 
logic,  natural  philoHophy  and  science^  penmanslup,  drawing,  singing 
and  gymnastics.  Each  institution  is  organized  with  four  or  seren 
elawes,  the  highest  class  occupying  two  years.  In  1873  there  were  ten 
schoob  with  seTcn  classes,  and  eight  with  four  classes,  and  an  aggregate 
of  3,075  pupils. 

8.  The  Ladies'  Schools  are  organised  with  four  classefi,  except  (he  one 
at  Helsingfbrs,  which  has  seren  elasses.  The  subjects  of  instruction  sro 
the  same  as  in  the  Real  Schools,  except  the  French  language  takes  the 
place  of  the  Engli^,  and  book-keeping  is  omitted,  and  the  Russian  lan- 
goage  is  obligatory  at  Hekii^rors.  In  1871  there  were  aeven  schools 
with  7S8  pupils. 

These  schools  are  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  lO/rtr- 
ttf/rdten/or  StalvateaJst),  and  their  pupils  are  examined  yearly,  at  the 
end  of  the  Spring  term,  in  reference  to  their  promotion,  or  graduation, 
"Rie  teachers  must  all,  (except  f^mtlc  teachers  in  the  ladies'  schools),  have 
graduated  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  or  have  passed  the  teachers'  can- 
didate examination,  and  during  one  year  hare  witneraed  the  methods, 
and  tested  Uieir  capacity  in  the  Normal  Lyceum  at  Helsingfors.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  requirements  they  must  have  passed  satisrsctorily  the 
pedagogical  examinations  in  tlie  principles  and  practice*  of  teaching  by 
the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  university. 

The  salaries  of  the  regular  teachers  in  8«-hoots  of  this  grade  are: 

(I.)  In  Real  Schools,  from  2,400  to  8,000  uwrks,  and  residence. 

(2.)  In  I^oeums,  (Hkd  2,800  to  4,600,  including  residence. 

(8.)  In  Indies'  Schools,  from  8,000  to  4,000,  including  residence  (ra- 
the male  teachers ;  and  from  1,600  to  2,400,  and  residence  for  female 
tctch'em.  The  principal  of  each  school  receives  an  additional  compen- 
sation, ranging  fh>m  800  to  1,000  marks. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  89  years  can  retire  with  an  annuity  eqnal 
to  his  whole  salary  afthat  date ;  and  after  80  years,  with  three-quirtirs 
of  his  salary;  and  after  25,  with  the  half ;  and  after  20,  with  onc-qiiarter; 
and  in  cue  of  incurable 'aidcness  at  an  earlier  period,  he  is  entitled  to 
bis  pension. 

These  schools,  although  public,  are  not  ftee — the  taition  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  subjects  of  the  Instruction— in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Real  Schools  the  fee  is  18  marks  ($3.60)  per  year,  and  in  Ui« 
higher  classes  84  marks;  In  the  Lyceums  and  Ladies'  Schools,  40  marics 
4  year  in  every  class,  except  at  Helsingfors,  where  the  fee  Is  80  marks  in 
the  Ladies'  School.  But  there  are  free  places  in  every  school  for  those 
whose  parents  can  not  pay  the  fees. 
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A  DnirerritT^  irts  Tounded  at  Abo  in  IMO,  whtcb  wu  governed  bj  in 
ordJDBDce  issued  in  lESS,  and  whicb  continued  in  fores  till  1688,  wben, 
in  conaequeaoe  of  the  disutroufl  fire  of  16ST,  that  destroyed  all  tbe 
buildings,  and  moat  of  the  books  and  collections  belonging  to  the  ani- 
Tersilj,  and  for  reasons  more  Eilifl^torf  to  the  gOTemment  Uian  to  the 
peoide  of  Abo,  it  was  removed  and  reorganised  under  the  title  of  the 
Imperial  AUxanden-irMternly,  at  Helsingfors,  which  had  been  mada 
the  capital  of  Finland  in  1817.  According  to  its  present  conatUution 
(flied  by  ordinance  of  1862),  the  goTernment  of  the  institution  rests 
vith  the  Chancellor  (KantUr),  and  Consistorium.  The  former  is  the 
ddest  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  is  represented  at  UelHingfors  by  a  Tice- 
chancellor,  who  in  turn  is  represented  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
nnivenity  by  a  Rector,  who  ia  designated  by  the  Chancellor  erery  three 
years,  out  of  three  who  are  elected  by  all  the  regular  professors.  The 
Consistorium,  of  which  the  rector  ia  president,  Is  composed,  for  the  eco- 
nomical purpose,  of  the  12  senior  professors ;  and  for  the  filling  of  vacant 
chairs,  appointments  to  scholarship  and  sUpendiums,  and  the  regulation 
of  scienliflc  matters  generally,  of  all  the  regular  professora. 

There  are  fonr  faculties,  via. :  Theology,  with  four  regular  professora; 
Jurisprudence,  with  4  regular,  and  1  extraordinary  professors ;  Hedi' 
dne  with  six  ordinary  and  two  extraordinary  professors ;  Philos- 
ophy, which  is  divided  into  two  sections — historico-philological  section 
wiUi  10  ordinary  and  8  extraordinary,  and  the  phyuco-mathematical 
Bectioh,  with  7  ordinary  and  1  extraordinary  professors.  Each  Faculty 
awards  its  own  diplomas,  and  has  its  own  Dean  sppoinlecl  by  the  Chan- 
cellor for  three  years.  The  Rector  and  four  Deana  are  a  Commission,  or 
Board  for  Discipline.  Every  candidate  for  a  regular  professorship  must 
bold  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  Faculty,  and  write  and  defend  publicly 
a  thesis  on  the  scientific  a^>«ct  of  some  subject  which  he  .will  be 
obliged  to  teach,  and  in  whicb  he  has  made  original  research.  To  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  he  must  previously  have  been  master  of 
arts,  and  have  submitted  to  a  second  examination,  including  the  produc- 
tion and  defense  of  a  written  disquisition.  For  the  position  of  professor 
exlraordinary,  the  Chancellor  can  recommend  such  candidates  aa  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  give  evidcnca  of  learning  and  ability. 
For  deeenti,  candidates  who  show  satisfactory  credentials  to  the 'Con- 
sistorium, and  for  leelon  and  special  instruction  in  modem  languages, 
gymnastics,  drawing  and  music,  the  Chancellor  can  make  appointments. 
The  ordinary  profatort  must  give  4,  and  the  other  professors  and  teach- 
tn  at  least  two  lectures  a  week,  for  the  regular  salary  received  by  them. 

To  become  university  students  by  matriculation,  the  candidates  must 
bring  evidence  of  the  final  examination  of  the  Lyceums,  afid  also  pass 
an  examination  conducted  by  a  committee  of  doeenli,  designated  by  the 
Cotudstorium,  and  enr^  himself  in  one  of  the  four  ^ulties,  and  one  of 
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the  Biz  nationt,  into  irhich  (be  studenia  are  divided.  These  nations  an 
designated  according  to  the  diTision  of  the  duchj  fhwn  which  their 
members  come— each  nation  having  %  euperrision  of  the  moral*  of  its 
members,  and  holding  weektj  meetings  for  literary  exercises;  and  thnr 
disciplinarj  power  extends  to  the  exdusioa  of  a  refractory  member  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  from  the  univetuty,  and  from  Helsing- 
fora.  Each  nation  taxes  its  members  for  necessary  expenses,  both 
for  its  special  purposes,  and  for  the  geoNal  purposes  of  the  six  natjona 
acting  in  concert  or  as  a  Studtntivrpt.  The  corps  owns  a  building 
{Studatt-ltu4),  erected  by  Tolantary  subscription  from  the  whole  eoun- 
tiy,  in  which  the  ladies  of  Fialand  took  a  general  interest.  In  this 
&tudentft>Hoiue  are  rooms  lor  the  meetingn  of  the  Nations  and  oflhe  Facul- 
ties, with  a  reading-room  supplied  with  the  leading  periodicsls  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes.  In  this  building  is  a 
mtauraticn  only  hr  members  cf  the  university,  and  B  large  hati  for  pub- 
lic concerts  and  ^Mive  oocasiona, — each  nation  holding  one  every  year. 
At  ifae  head  of  each  nation  ia  a  professor,  designated  by  the  chancellor 
br  three  years,  called  itupeetor,  and  a  vice-president  who  is  elected  by 
the  members  out  of  the  graduates  belonging  to  the  nation,  for  the  same 
term,  and  called  curator. 

In  the  spring  term  of  1B79  the  resident  attendants  were  621,  (ezcla- 
^ve  of  150  who  were  r^stered,  but  absent  for  various  reasons  from 
Heleingfore),  distributed  aa  fdlows  by  natioDs  and  faculUea. 
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The  whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  same  term  was 
60  (with  eight  places  vacant),  vlx,  B5  regular  professon,  S  eitiaordinary, 
6  lecturers,  IS  docents,  and  8  special  instructors,  (music,  drawing,  and 
gymnastics).  The  regular  professors  are  paid  from  S,000  to  8,000 
marks;  the  rector  receiving  4,000  additional,  and  the  inspectors  of  na- 
tions, and  deans  of  faculties,  1,800  each.  The  professors  extraordinary 
receive  on  an  average  about  4,600  marks ;  and  the  docents  are  paid  from 
3,000  u  8,000  marks,  and  the  lecturem  and  special  iostmctors  from 
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a,100  to  8,700  maka,  wKb  u  incraMi  of  m.\»tj  for  •ztn  lerrices.  All 
Mlwies  Wtt  paid  out  of  Um  naiTsnity  eheit,  ud  no  foe*  are  collectvd 
from  the  students  in  tay  faculty.  The  total  fnoonM  oT  the  BniTersitj  (or 
1870,  was  l,lAi,lfi8  uarksi  deriTod  a<  follows :  direct  from  the  goTern- 
ment,  M7,B90  marks ;  iacomefrompropertjortheuniTBraity,  166,241m; 
other  sources,  (including  custom  dues,  about  M0,OO0X  £86,028  ai. 

The  uniTersity  of  HGlsingfOTS  is  well  supplied  with  buildinga,  and 
their  appropriate  equipment*.  1.  The  UDiTcnity-houBe,  in  which  art 
the  lecture  romna,  halls,  and  oBBcea,  front*  on  the  Senate-place,  oppoailo 
to  the  Senate-house,  i.  The  Lihrary,  in  which  there  are  130,000  jtA- 
mnes.  8.  Chemical  lAboratory,  erected  in  1870,  with  all  the  modera 
improTementa.  4.  Anatomical  Uuaeum.  S>  Astronomical  ObecrTBtotT; 
S.  Ueteorological  and  Magnetic  Obaerratory.  7.  Botanio  Garden  and 
Conscrvktory.  8.  Qymnastie  HaU&  9:  Students'- house,  in  which,  ba- 
aides  the  aee«nniodatioa  for  the  meetings  of  the  Nations,  and  Faculties 
there  ia  a  Itbrair  of  15,000  Toluroes.  In  the  Uureraity-bouee  is  tba 
BoHsian  Library,  deroted  eicloaiTriy  to  Buswan  and  Polish  litentare. 
In  addition  to  the  cdlection  and  fiKilities  of  iUuatiation  indicated  by  the 
buildings  in  which  they  are  placed,  there  are  the  Uinenlogical  and  Geo- 
fogical  Cabineta,  the  Zoological  Collection,  the  Ethnogrnphical  and  His- 
torical Huaeam,  Collections  of  Coins  and  Uodala,  Ph/aioo-apparatua,  to, 

1.  The  education  and  profcsBiiuial  training  of  teacher^  and  their  im- 
provement, are  [ffOTided  for  as  follows: 

(1.)  The  law  of  1B66  provides  for  three  Semiosries  for  the  Populsz 
Bobool  teachers,  of  which  two  are  now  (1873)  in  operation ;  one  at 
Jyvikskyltl,  with  two  departmenta,  one  for  males  and  the  other  fbr  fe- 
males; and  the  other  at  EkenOa  for  female  teachers  only.  The  coursa 
exlende  through  four  yeam,  the  last  being  devoted  to  practice  in  tha 
model  Bchools  and  kindergarten  attached.  Candidates  must  have  com- 
pleted thuir  eighteenth  year,  and  on  the  successful  completion  of  tha 
course,  the  graduatea  have  the  preference  to  the  first  vacancies  to  bo 
Blled.  In  1872  there  were  164  pupils  at  JyvSakjlA,  and  80  at  Ekenla. 
Bwdes  the  regular  pupils,  practical  Icachera  can  attend  to  particular 
subjects  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  witness  and  take  part  in  tha 
instruction  of  the  Model  Schools.  Tuition  is  free,  and  a  Etipendium  ta 
allowance  ie  made  by  the  State  towards  the  espensea  of  board,  books,  to, 

(3.)  In  1884  a  lijceum  was  estabtiabed  at  HelNngfors  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  model  in  oi^niiation  and  methods  for  this  class  of  in- 
stitutions, snd  to  serve  as  a  normal  school  for  candidates  for  teacher*  In 
tha  same,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in 
the  University  (Z.  Cleve).  To  tbis  institution  resort  teacher-candidates 
after  having  made  their  examination  at  the  UniverHty,  and  spend  on« 
jaar  in  pedagogical  study  and  practice  under  the  direction  of  the 
Profoasor  snd  the  Chief-teacher  (GfverUrare)  in  the  subjects  of  religioi^ 
history,  mathematics,  and  languagea.  During  the  year  they  receiTO  a 
small  allowance  [honorariunt). 
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E.  Th«  Polytetnievm  «t  HeUingfora,  wbich  bu  b«cn  in  existeuca 
Binc«  1 347,  but  orguiied  on  its  preaeot  bub  in  1672,  prorideB  speciml 
couraes  of  instruction  for 

(I.)  Civil  Engin««re,  in  r«rerenco  to  the  pnettcil  raquiratiieiita  of 
nilrokdfi  uid  canals. 

(2.)  Uechanical  Engineers,  and  Bnitdere. 

(3.)  Architects. 

(4.)  Practical  ChemiBts  and  Uhiing  Engineers. 

The  pupits  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  haTe  gone  through  a 
Real  School,  and  each  course  occupies  from  4  to  6  years,  including  the 
time  spent  in  the  Preparatory  Course.  The  present  cor^  of  instruction 
includes  16  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of  81  pupils,  besides  96  who 
attend  ccrtiun  classes,  but  belong  U>  the  uniTentily. 

8.  Technical  Real  Schools  (at  Abo,  and  MikolsiBlad  or  Wass),  pro- 
vides special  instruction  for  pupils  over  IS  years  of  sge,  who  are  deft- 
tined  for  the  mechanical  trades.     The  course  in  each  occupies  4  years. 

4.  Agricultural  Institutes — one  at  Uustiala,  establlEhed  in  1S8T,  vith 
IS  teachers  in  1871 ;  and  9  Entailer  schools  established  at  different  period! 
since  1658. 

E.  Navigation  Schools — six,  one  in  each  of  the  principal  sea-ports — 
three  of  which  were  established  in  IB13,  and  all  are  kept  from  the  mid- 
dle of  October  to  the  end  of  April,  during  the  suapEnsiou  of  navigation. 

6.  Military  School— at  Fredrikahamn,  flrat  eaUbliEhed  in  1780,  with 
a  three  ytars'  course,  besides  a  preparatory  course  of  three  years  in  tha 
ordinary  elementary  studies.  This  school  belongs  to  the  Cadet  Corpa 
of  the  Russian  system  of  Uilitary  Schools,  and  the  graduatea  pass  into 
a  higher  school  of  special  service. 

7.  Deaf  mules — there  are  now  four  schools  (of  whidi  the  first  was  es* 
tablished  in  1808),  at  Abo,  Kut^io,  Pederserv,  Borgo,  with  107  pui^ 
under  10  teachers.  These  schools  are  established  and  uded  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  payments  are  made  by  parents,  if  able,  and  if  not,  by  Uw 


8.  Blind — there  are  two  schools  (one  at  Belsingfors,  established  in 
1B6S,  and  the  other  at  Euopio,  opened  in  1870),  and  supported  by  tha 
govemmenL     The  number  of  pupils  does  not  exceed  forty. 

0.  Sunday  Schools — these  are  not  conducted  on  the  American  plan 
for  religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  classes,  but  are  for  ordinsTj 
school  instruction  for  adults  whoso  early  education  baa  been  neglected. 
In  IBTO  there  nere  82  tone  in  each  city)  schools,  with  S,8fi9  pupils,  and 
entirely  supported  by  the  cities. 

10.  Evening  Schools,  Dravring  Schools,  ke. — There  are  special  schools 
for  instruction  In  technical  diaiving,  but  we  have  no  infimnation  as  to 
their  location,  number  or  character. 

11.  Orphan  children  are  not  gathered  into  asyluma,  but  are  dis- 
tributed in  families,  to  which  they  are  assigned,  too  oRen  on  a  competi- 
tive economical  scale  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
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T.  lociRraa  or  mtfoATioK,  utibatub^  and  boibvcb. 

1.  A  Teachers'  AMOcifttioa  »u  orpniaed  in  18SS,  in  purauaDce  of  K 
vote  at  a  generBl  meeting  of  tha  teacfaera  in  the  elemenUrj  schoola  held 
that  jrear  at  Tatutehus.  Thin  asBociatioo  hu  its  central  deparlment  at 
Helsincfors,  and  branchM  in  Beveral  other  cities.  All  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  iaterealed  penMns,  males  and  females,  mij  be  members  of  it 
by  pajing  an  annual  fee  of  6m.  Heetiogi  are  held  once  a  month,  and 
reports  of  tbo  discussions  are  printed  in  the  monthlj  Jonmal  of  that 
association  {Tid»tr%/1  JSr  PadiogogUka  Firtningen  i  Finland^ 

The  teachera  of  the  popular  schools  meet,  in  convention,  on  the  call 
"of  the  superTisor  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, who  is  ex  effieie  chairman,  eTory  three  jears,  for  discussion  of  od- 
ncational  matters,  lectures,  and  adilrissifs.  The  teachers  of  the  «le- 
mentary  schoola  havea  fund  fur  the  aid  of  Gunillea  of  ileceaud  membflrs. 

2.  Finish  Literature  Society  (^ntka  lilttratur  tHUkaptl),  organiced 
1831,  has  had  great  influence  on  the  development  of  Piniah  lituraturc^ 
and  on  investigations  in  the  Finish  language,  history,  and  antiquities. 
It  has  three  committees,  of  history,  literature,  and  language;  and  of  ita 
Journal  {Suomt)  20  large  volumes  have  appeared,  besides  67  volumes 
of  other  publicationa.  It  had  in  1872  a  fund  of  l&0,19Imfc,  not  incldd- 
ing  its  stock  of  books,  valued  at  g9,8S9nii.,  library,  and  collections. 

8.  Finish  Society  of  Science  {Fiiuka  YtUnikmpmoeieteUn),  organ- 
ised 1B38,  contista  of  81  members,  most  of  them  professors  at  the 
university,  and  baa  three  divisions,  mnthemat-physical  (7),  natural 
sciences  (10),  and  historico  philological  (14).  The  publications  embraco 
87  volumes,  and  it  has  literary  connection  with  96  foreign  societies ; 
among   them  are  nine   in   America.     It   is   aided  by  government 

4.  Zodlogical  and  Botanical  Society,  founded  in  1B21 ;  Medical  Society, 
Ibundcd  Id  1886,  and  ita  published  Journal  numbers  SS  volumes;  Ju- 
ridical  Society,  founded  in  1863.     Each  society  bos  aspecial  library. 

6.  Society  of  Fine  Artit,  founded  in  1846,  and  aided  by  government 
grants;  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1870.     Both  have  collections. 

6.  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1812;  HIssIonaTy  Sodety,  in  18B9; 
Prison  Association  to  reform  criminals,  and  aid  discharged  prisoners. 

VI.  AOBKCIES  or  INFOBMAnOH  *HD  PBO0BU8. 

The  progressive  development  of  ipstmction,  and  all  national  interests 
in  Finland  is  provided  for  :  (1,)  By  the  annual  and  tri-annual  reports 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  already  noticed,  (2,)  By  the  labors, 
collections,  and  .publications  of  the  Burean  of  Statistics  establiHhed  by 
the  government  in  1886,  to  collect  and  dissemitute  infomtalion  respect- 
ing the  movements  of  population,  and  all  departments  of  industry,  as 
well  as  edncationBl  and  scientific  institntionti,  and  (o  keep  up  a  corres- 
pondence and  interchange  of  documents  with  similar  bureaus  in  other 
countries.  (8,)  By  special  reports  from  University  graduates,  and  etni- 
neot  workmen  in  different  industries,  who  receive  atipendiums  to  enablo 
them  to  visit  other  countries  to  study  their  schools,  and  workshops. 
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lUPEOIAL  ALRXAlfDEB  CNIVEESTir  AT  HELSIKOFOBS. 

From  ■  caUlogiie  of  oCQcera,  tcBcheni,  and  slutleots  of  the  Imperial 
Alexander  UniTerHitj-  of  Finland  (or  the  spring  term  of  1ST8 ;  and  ft 
Bpcciflcation  of  leetares  and  exercises  for  the  acadsinical  year  Ihtm 
SepL  1,  187a,  to  Haj  81,  1S7S,  we  gather  the  following  particulara :  It 
wasestabliabed  at  A)m),  Sweden,  in  1040  by  ChanoellorOxenstiema  dnr* 
ing  the  minority  of  Queen  Christina,  and  remored  to  Hcleingfora  in  182!^ 
by  order  of  Alexander  I.,  who  came  into  possessioD  of  Finland  by 
treaty  of  Fredriluham  fn  ISOf). 

I.  BNITEHSITT  OOTKRSMBNT. 

Hia  Imperial  ITighnen,  ths'Qnnd  Duks  Alxiaitdib  ALSUimiiOwrtHOB, 
Sigh  Uitivereilf  Chanceliar. 

The  Elorl  Aluandeb  Abutilt,  Aatiatanl  ChaBeeOor. 

The  Huron  Casimbb  von  Kothbh,  Fkx  Cliancdb/r. 

Profesior  A.  Monno,  Sector. 

Profeaaor  Z.  TopBun^  AMMini  Btdor. 

iL  iNsntrcnoK. 

L  PAODLTT  or  TaiOLoax. 

A.  F.  Orakpelt,  Pm/.  oj  Dogmatia  nnd  UoraU :  frani  I  to  3  on  Uondaya 
and  Tuesdays,  on  CAriitian  DogiiiolKt;  end  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  oo 
CAfMbon  Morala. 

A.  W.  liroxAB,  Pn:f.  o}  SIbliail  Extgait:  (na  12  la  1  on  UoDdafa  and 
Tuesday^  oo  Pai^t  Pailoral  Letlert;  on  Thursdnys  and  Fridayij  on  EukiaL 

C.  G.  VOV  Esem,  Prof,  of  Pattorat  imtia :  from  It  to  12  on  TuesdHya  nnd 
Fridays,  on  Pattoral  Datta ;  S  to  11  on  Hondaya,  Wednesdays  and  Thunday^ 
E!xerciana — CatcAelicai  and  Hoinileiiea. 

H.  Rabbbou,  Prof,  of  Church  Hialorg :  flrom  6loi  p.m.  on  Uondayg  and 
Taeadxya,  on  ffisUny  vf  th«  Chvreh  ia  Second  Century;  on  ThurediiyB  aod 
Fridays,  ReUgiaut  Jfowmmto  m  Ike  IIA  and  ISfA  Cealmiet.  Reviews  on 
Saturday. 

IL    rACDLTT  or  JUHlSPSUDKHci. 

A.   W.   LiLJUfBTBAHI),   Prof,  of   ISiblic  Economy:    Absent  on  adentiflo 


Inquiries, 
t   Q. 


,  Pr^.  t^  CHmfiMJ  £<tw  and  BiMtmy  of  Jam  :  eveiy 
day,  12  Co  1. 

B.  A.  UoiTTGOHBItr,  Prof,  of  Cioil  and  Roman  Lata  ;  eveiy  day,  I  to  2. 

,  iVq^  qf  Cameralitlin :  vacant 

J.  0.  FoBBMAH,  f*t^.  Extraordtnorj:  Thursdays  asd  Fridays,  8  to  1,  CIm»- 
version  ^  SaediA  Imb  firm*  Mo  Fiiiah,  <£«. 

ItL    VACITLTT  or  UBDICIXl. 

F.  J.  VOH  BiCEEB,  Prof,  of  Phyiiologiail  Ckemiitry  and  PliarmacSbgy : 
every  day,  12  to  1. 

K.  F.  voK  WiLLEBBAHD,  Au/-  «/  G^roi  PaOoloef  and  Omte:  Taeedaya 
and  Fridays,  9  to  10,  and  UondayB  and  Tbundayi,  S  to  10,  in  the  hospital. 

0.  E.  A.  Ujblt,  Praf  of  Pathologiad  Analomy  :  Tuesdays  A  Fridays,  12  to  2. 

J.  A.  BsTLlKDEB,  Prof,  if  Chinrgic  Omic.'  Mondays  and  Tuesday^  10  to  - 
11,  Tliursday  and  Fridaya,  10  to  13,  in  the  hoapital. 

J,  A,  J.  FiPPiNOSKoLO,  Prof,  of  Midvnfery  and  ChMrea'*  Dutatet;  Mon- 
days and  Tuesdays,  12  to  1, 

,  ftio/  of  Phyiielogy :  VBcanL 

,  Eye  Diaeoaa :  temporarily  filled  tiy  Fro£  von  BeAer. 

a.  A.  Asp,  ^fteud  DiMtctor. 

Docenb. 

Private  instmctlon   and  hoapital  treatment;  with  explanations,  are  (riven  by 
S.   0.   Waans^eran,   K.  O.   UiUiaten,   L.   A.   Krohn,  J.   A.  Florin,  U.  O.  i. 
Stenbiick,  and  F.  ^"t""",  all  amtneet  phyalcia&a  In  qieoial  diseaaaa. 
(29S) 
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(a.)  Hialinrico-Philologieal  Seetim. 

J.  J.  W.  L*DUS,  Prof,  t^  OnA:  frooi  13  to  1  erefr  daj.  Flaio't  Phatdo, 
Pimiar'i  0  ynpian,  aud  Dimosthau^  (M^alhiait.  Earipida  Iphigenia  in  Tburu. 

Z.  J.  Clivb.  Prof.  <f  Ptdagogji  and  Didaetiet:  Ihtfn  1  to  2  erei7  day,  on 
BAool  M<aagtmtKL 

G.  Z.  FoBSHAN,  Prof  of  UniverKi  Bitlory :  from  B  to  6  on  Hod.  aod  Tdm, 
Hittory  of  18iA  Cmtarg;  sad  Thun.  and  FrL,  TKc  Paieral  Sytem. 

Z.  TopELius,  Prof  of  Fmith,  Runiaa,  tmd  Scanditiaiiiait  Sitlory:  from 
0  to  T.  lliitory  of  F'Klawl  afliirU6T. 

A.  K.  AnliVtun,  Prof,  of  FimA  La»jmtgt  ami  Litenhre. 

A.  F.  NoRD^TUT,  Prof,  of  Rtudat :  tata  6  to  E;  JJutOTf  «i  Liieratart  and 
Grammar. 

K.  O.  KsnujfDtB.  Prof,  of  EiOutia  and  Modeni  IMeratvn:  from  5  to  6  on 
Hoti.  and  Toe*^  Bitkr^ef  Suitdiih  LOavtare  ;  and  TTmra.  aodPri.,  Eahtheu. 

K.  G.  T.  B>u,  Pn/.  of  Phihtopllt:  boat  e  to  7  erar?  day,  Piyc^alagy. 

,  Prof,  q/'  Oriaiid  LUeratun  :  TaoanL 

,  Prof,  of  tahH  :  vacant. 

A.  W.  BoLDt,  Prof.  BUraardittarTi  </  FtalMOpli^:  ttwa  B  to  6  on  Wed.  and 


F.  J.  Paniflnr,  Prof.  Extraoriinory  of  Litin ;  ftom  It  to  11  eveiy  day, 
on  lawOM  and  Liviiti;  Wed.  and  Sat,  from  4  to  T,  axemaea. 
Doftntt. 

3.  L.  7.  Krolin,  F^iA;    A.  O.   Fmnletitlial,  (Xd-ScaitdiiiaBiait  langaagt: 
K  Book,  ndofon;  O.  Dooner,  SamcrU  and  Comparalwt  Liitgwtia;  K.  A. 
JL  TuOannan,  Smjtic  brngtuga ;  J.  J.  F.  Peraoder,  Fhiiotopky. 
Q>.)  Phytieo-JlaOiemaHcat  SxtioiL 

A.  Monaa,  At>£  </  Pkytia.   Bwtor  of  the  DDlvarai^. 

L.   L.  LlifDELor,  JVqfl  >/  Jfolhnna^icf :  from  1   to  Z,  EigJier  Alfdra  and 
Jaa^rlte  Oeometry. 

K.  N.  A,  KBnran^  A^  o^  A^rirHomf  from  10  to  II  on  W«d.  and  Sat, 


8  0  lAimmna,  Pr^f.  ef  Bmamy;  from  9  to  II  on  Moo.  and  TneSn  Morfkat- 
ogs,  and  Oit  liana  in  Ac  Norlh. 

V.  W.  Hakun,  Prrf.  of  Zoilogy:  from  11  to  IS  ererj  daj. 

J.  J.  CHTDnrtit^  Av/  ^  OamMrv .-  from  6  to  8|  Ifoo.  and  Thnra,  prafr- 


tical  work  >d  laboratoTj. 
—.Ptef 


<:f  Oeclogy  and  KneraSog]/ :   TaoauL 


A.  J.  IfAuiaBKa,  Prof.  BstraordmarY  tf  Zodlogy:  fitim  11  to  IS  on  Wed. 
and  Bat,  Verttbratet  of  llu  KbHIl 

DocenU. 

F.  J.  Wiik.  Oaola^  a»d  Minerclogf ;  H.  A.  WahUbna;  Ohtmitlni ;  El  a 
Lemstrom,  Phytia;  A.  F.  Snndell,  Pkgiia;  J.  P.  Kocrlin,  Botanv;  J-  R. 
SaUbPiK  Zollon- 


K.  A  Gottlimd,  FimM  Language  and  LUeralure;  B.  F.  Godentijelm,  Cer> 
man;  P.  L.  Martinaon,  Ruuian;  Ear!  O.  J.  P.  Armfelt  /VouA;  K.  G.  Borg, 
j^aifk;  H.  Paul,  Gtrman;  S.  P.  Dthlhixk,  IkreanOi  Sdaue;  E.  W.  Palander, 
Butnan;  P.  T.  Stotpe,  EngUMk. 
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224  UMVXKsnr  at  aKLoiKOPOSa. 

The  cBtalogne  fbr  the  tpnng  tenn  Ot  W3  coatuoi  the  nuata  <it  700 
mntricuUted  BtuJeota  (including  one  feDiBtc^  Uaria  Tahetschalin,  enteivd  M 
born  in  1S52)  present,  and  excluding  orer  100  studenia  matriculnLed  but  uotin 
residence.  To  be  motriculnled  in  •&/  faculty,  the  upirant  must  pssa  an  ex- 
■minslioD  on  all  Bubjecia  required  for  graduation  in  the  daBsical  Ifceums,  and 
IT  in  the  CicuKf  oT  medidac^  be  must  bore  graduated  id  the  philosophical 
fiicalty. 

Tlie  lectures  in  anj'  (bcult7  can  be  attended  bj  persons  not  matriculated,  and 
Diany  of  them  are  brg«l;  attended  bj  ladies. 

There  is  no  enforced  curriculum,  or  residence  required  loran  examinatioD  fbr 
a  degree,  After  matrkntlHtion.  Tbo  examination  for  degrees  Taries  according  to 
the  Acuity  and  tbe  degree. 

In  the  philosopiiical  Cicultj  there  are  tiro  degrees — that  of  Ifaster.  and  that 
of  Doctor.  To  obtain  tbe  first,  the  candidatea  mtiat  past  Batiaraetorily  in  five 
subjects,  iu  one  of  which  he  must  rank  in  the  higl)est  out  of  tliree  grades  of 
merit.  The  time  usuallj  requuvd  to  maBter  theae  .subjects  is  from  4  la  6  yean, 
bat  these  need  not  havo  been  spent  in  continuous  residence.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  the  sspiranta  must  be  Uaster,  and  pass  in  tliree  Bubjecla,  and 
then  write  and  print  a  thesis,  and  publicly  defend  the  some  in  oae  of  the 
halls  of  tlio  ilniTeriit;,  before  tlie  proresears  of  ttie  faculty. 

In  tlie  other  faculties  ihore  are  two  degreea,  that  of  Candidate  and  that  of 
Doctor.  To  obtain  the  latter,  the  aspirant  must  have  the  diploma  of  Uaster  of 
Fhiloiiophy  and  of  Candidate,  and  write  and  defend  a  thesis;  and  to  become 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  be  must,  in  addition,  bare  pracUced  two  years  in  the 
hospitals. 

Every  three  years  there  Is  a  Commencement  or  Promotion  Day,  of  all  candi- 
dates for  any  degree  in  the  philosophical  faculty.  Each  young  master  is  then 
crowned  with  Uurel  andawanled  bis  diploma  in  the  presence  of  all  the  juiet- 
nuijf lit)  or  (graduates  of  Bfty  years  agn),  and  the  young  doctors  receive  each  a 
doctor's  hat  These  festivities  are  quite  popuUr,  and  attended  by  llie  older 
grsdualea,  and  the  relations  and  ^ends  of  all  the  young,  enlivened  with 
spirited  addresses,  sud  dosed  with  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening  to  the  apedal 
gratidcation  of  the  ladies. 

Besides  these  learned  degrees,  there  are  examinations  fbr  special  professions, 
for  minlstert^  lawyers,  teachers,  etc,  which  ate  required  for  obtaining  any  olS- 
cial  appointment.  The  aspirants  for  these  are  not  obliged  to  take  any  philo- 
•ophical  degree  before  entering  their  respective  faculties. 


Dr.  Feuz  Heikil,  who  is  ^low  in  this  country,  on  one  of  the  ttipendi'mns 
mentioned  st  the  close  of  page  231,  snd  to  whom  the  underriKned  is  indebted 
fbr  the  information  emtiodied  in  the  foregoing  article,  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  . 
any  school  officer  or  teacher  fbr  any  comamnication  be  may  choose  to  make  to 
the  tccompanyuig  drcnUr,  addreoed  to  him.        Care  of 

BENRT  BARNARD, 
P.  0.  Box  tr, 
Habtpokd,  Cosk. 
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Bt  common  or  pnblic  schools  in  this  chapter  i*  nndentood  that 
elan  of  educntioiMl  institutions  which  the  Stste  provides  or  secures 
for  all  its  children,  in  the  roral  districts  as  well  as  in  the  crowded  cit^, 
wherever  a  haman  being  is  to  be  found  on  its  territory  capable  of 
neeiving  that  formHl  iostmction,  which  it  is  the  avowed  parptwe  of 
these  schools  to  impart,  as  essential  to  the  healthy,  phyMcal,  ntond, 
and  iutelleclanl  growth  of  each  individual,  and  to  the  performance 
of  every  day  business  and  the  universal  duties  of  citizenship.  It 
is  common,  bccaase  it  is  the  instmcti on,  which  the  community  owes 
to  all  its  citizeos  for  their  good  and  ita  security.  It  is  public,  be- 
CBDse  tbe  school  is  e*UU>li«hed  by  the  State  throngh  agencies 
of  its  providing,  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  its  authorisa- 
Gon,  supported  by  funds  protected  or  furnished  by  its  legislation,  ae- 
eessible  to  the  childreu  of  all  citiiena  upon  terma  of  equality,  and 
iobject  to  such  inspection  as  the  law  may  institute.  Though  common 
it  is  not  necessarily  gretnilous ;  it  may  be  free  or  cheap — but  it  can 
not  he  common  if  the  cost  is  beyond  the  r«ach  of  the  poorest,  or 
the  quality  is  below  the  acceptance  of  those  who  know  what  good  in- 
■truction  is.  ^Although  public,  it  is  not  beyond  legal  control. '  It  is 
everywhere  anhject  to  anch  limitations  ns  to  age,  attendance,  studies, 
books,  and  teachers  as  the  State  may  prescribe ;  but  it  roust  exist  by 
force  of  law,  general  or  special,  and  he  managed  by  agents  who  have 
their  authority  direct  or  indirect  from  legal  provisions,  and  its  privi< 
l^e  roust  be  open  to  all  children  on  equal  terms.  It  is  no  longer 
limited  in  its  range  of  instruction  to  the  few  elementary  studies,  or 
to  mere  children.  Studies  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  academy 
or  college  are  now  parte  of  tbe  cnrriculnra  in  the  higher  classes  or 
grades.of  tite  common  school,  especially  in  cities  and  large  villages. 

Although    originating    at  different  times,   and    projected   after 

different  models,  and  modified  by  differing  conditions  of  nationality, 

occupation,  and    religions  opinions  or    practices,    the    Anierican 

Common,  or  Public  School,  however  widely  separated  in  territoiy, 
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is  now  subject«d  to  the  tame  aocial  and  political  inflaenc«(t,  and  is 
&st  approximating  to 'a  common  organisation,  and  to  similar,  aod 
almost  identical  systems  of  administration,  instruction  and  diB<d- 
pline.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  institution  attains  its  Iiiglieet  efiiciencf 
and  broadest  aserulnew,  b;  tliia  legal  uniformitj.  Large  bodies  of 
cliiUiren  will  be  thrown  out  of  its  influence  altogether;  bitter 
antagoiiisins  between  bodies  of  citizens  will  be  engendered ;  and  the 
t^cliing  profession  will  not  find  that  field  and  stimulus  for  individ- 
ual expansion  and  original  melhods  and  special  adaptations,  which 
greater  liberty  of  instmction,  and  more  diveraified  preparation  and 
adniiniatraiion  would  create.  It  is  not  impossible  tliat  the  recent 
rapid  approach  to  uniformity  in  ot^nization,  administration,  initrae- 
tion  and  discipline,  will  be  arrested  and  modified  by  the  independent 
action  of  State  and  city  systems,  as  soon  as  each  becomes  again 
more  subject  to  peculiar  local  influences. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  any  State  is  indicative  only  of 
the  views  of  a  comparatively  few  men  on  the  subject  of  schools  and 
education  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  is  mainly  serviceable  in 
protecting  funds  specially  appropriated  to  these  purposes  from  being 
devoted  to  other  object's  v^d  in  giving  the  friends  of  these  interesta 
a  firm  ground  to  stand  on  in  their  advocacy  of  the  same.  The 
constitutions  and  achool  acta  since  I66S  in  the  Slates  recently  en- 
gaged in  the  rebellion,  and  prostrated  in  its  aopprewion,  have  been 
adopted  for  the  protectJon  of  the  enfranchised  colured  population, 
and  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  former  habits  and  present  con- 
victions  of  a  lai^  majority  of  the  old  voters.  It  will  take  years 
before  thin  great  interest  of  schools  and  education  in  adjusted  to  the 
new  relations  of  parties,  and  flnnly  established  in  the  habits  of 
society. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  comprehensive  snrvey  of  ^e 
progressive  development  of  common  or  public  aclioola  in  each 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate  at  least  statisticBlly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  State  in  respect  to  other  educational  institutions  and. 
agencies.  For  convenience  of  reference  we  shall  present  the  States 
in  their  alphabetical  order  and  not  in  the  more  logical  order  of  the 
chronological  establish inent  and  development  of  schools  in  the 
same.  To  appreciate  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  and  efficiency  of 
the  movement  in  difliBrent 'parts  of  tlie  coontry,  we  shall  indicate  the 
date  of  settlement,  the  organization  of  the  government,  the  growth 
of  population,  and  the  taxable  property  of  each  State.  The  latest 
statistical  rcaulta  will  be  given  in  the  tables  appended  from  the  last 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Alabanu  belonged  to  the  State  of  Oeoi^a  till  1802,  when  by 
ceuion  h  became  part  of  the  Tenitoiy  of  UisBtwippi  antil  181?, 
when  it  1TM  organized  as  an  independent  Territory,  and  admitted 
a  State  in  1819,  with  a  popnlation  in  lUO  of  127,901  wLt<:h  had 
increased  io  1870  to  996:992  (47S,610  colored),  on  aii  area  of 
60,72!!  aqnarc  miles  and  t«iable  property  retnmed  of  |ilS7,770,387. 

The  earliest  constitution  of  Atabama  (1819)  ordains  that  'schools 
and  the  means  of  education  sbal|  forever  be  enconraged,'  and  the 
General  Assembly  is  directed  to  protect  (1,)  the  land  grants  of  the 
United  States  for  the  nse  of  jcbools  witb'in  each  township;  and  (2,) 
the  Seminary  lands  '  for  a  State  university  for  the  promotion  of  the 
arts,  literatnre,  and  science.' 

The  constitntion  of  1867  ordaina  the  appointment  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Pnblic  Instruction, — elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  govtrraor,  and  of  a  Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  the  Superintendent  and  the  governor  er-officio,  an<l  two 
members  elected  far  a  term  of  four  years,  for  each  congresNicinal 
districL  The  Board  of  Education  is  declared  a  body  corporate 
.and  politic,  '  with  full  legislative  powers  in  refrrenee  to  the  public 
edncational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  its  acts  wben  approved  by 
the  Governor,  or  when  re€nacted  by  two-thirds  of  the  Board  in  rase 
of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  effect  of  law,  nnless  repealed  by 
the  Genera)  AKsembly.'  Tliis  Board  of  Education  is  constituted 
a  Board  of  Regents  for  the  State  University,  and  when  sitting 
as  such,  has  power  to  appoint  the  president  and  faculty.  Of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  the  president  of  the  Univenity  is,  tx  officio,  a 
member  for  consultation.  To  the  support  of  public  schools  the 
constitution  continues  the  appropriation  of  all  lands  and  other  pro- 
perty donated  to  the  State  by  the  United  States  and  individuals  for 
edncational  purposes,  and  'one-fiftb  of  the  i^^^t^te  annnal  revenne 
of  the  Sute,  and  of  any  specific  Ui  which  the  General  Assembly 
may  levy  upon  all  railroad,  navigation,  banking  and  insurance  com- 
panies, foreign  or  domestic,  doing  business  in  the  State.'  The 
peculiar  l^slative  and  aJministmtJve  school  anthorities  provided  by 
the  State  in  the  constitntion  of  1867,  has  not  had  thas  far,  a  favor- 
able field,  or  sufficient  timeio  develop  its  legitimate  results. 

The  attempts  to  esUblish  an  efficient  system  of  pnblic  schools, 
based  on  the  ori^nal  U.  S.  township  land  grants  (I6th  section), 
by  ordinary  legislation,  from  the  finit  SUte  law  of  1823  down  to 
1864,  entirely  fuled,  except  in  Hobilo  and  a  few  other  cities  which 
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followed  the  example  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  year  last  named,  to 
give  efficiencj  to  previous  Uwb,  h  State  Superintendent  was)  appotnU 
ed,  additional  resources  were  provided  by  setting  aside  tlie  income 
of  the  U.  S.  Surplus  Revenue  fund  deposited  with  the  State,  and 
the  avails  of  certain  swamp  lands,  and  a  direct  appropriation  of 
$100,000  out  of  the  aggregate  aonuai  State  tax.  Under  the  active 
labors  and  legislative  nrporta  of  the  Siiperinteodent,  the  holding^ 
of  Teachers'  Institutes  the  meetings  of  a  State  Eklucational  Asso- 
ciation, the  circulaiioD  of  montljly  issues  of  an  Educational  Journal, 
an  intelligent  public  opinion  was  being  created,  and  school  officers 
were  being  educated  lo  their  work,  when  the  war  of  Sccessioa 
arrested  the  worlc  of  peace.  The  annihilation  of  all  personal  propt 
erty,  and  the  revolution  of  the  old  social  and  industrial  system  of 
the  South  which  followed,  has  left  a  dehrit  to  be  cleared  away  before 
any  general  system  of  education  adapted  to  the  new  order  of  society 
can  be  organized  and  put  m  e£Bcient  operation. 

Under  the  legislative  authority  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  administration  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years, 
a  system  has  been  instituted  which  in  most  of  its  features  correa- 
ponds  to  that  which  was  growing  up  out  of  the  legislation  of  1854, 
and  for  its  support  the  gnperintendunt  in  his  report  for  1871 
estiaiates  tliat  the  sum  of  1700,000  will  be  available  in  1873. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  77,139  in  school  attendance,  out 
of  342,976  of  the  school  age  (5  to  18  years);  and  349,771  persons 
over  10  years  who  conid  not  read,  and  383,018  who  could  not 
write.  Out  of  2,969  schuols  of  all  binds,  with  7S,B66  pnpila, 
S7  are  returned  as  classical  colleges  and  academies,  with  3,218 
pnpila,  and  S,8I2  public  schools,  with  67,000  pupils. 


Arkansas  was  oi^nized  a  Territory  in  March,  1819,  and  admitted 
aStNte  in  1838.  with  a  population  in  1«40  of  97,574,  which  had 
increased  in  1870  to  484.471  (122.109  colored),  on  an  area  of 
52,1 98  square  miles,  with  Uxnble  property  returned  at  t94,1 68,843. 

The  consiitutionof  1836  ordains  that  the  General  Assembly,  in 
connideration  that  'knowledge  and  h'aming  generally  diffused 
throughout  a  community  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
gcivemment,'  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  school  lands,  and  '  encour- 
age inteltectiial,  scientific,  and  agricultural  improvements.'  The 
State  received  886,460  acres  of  land  for  common  schools,  and 
46,080  for  a  university,  but  the  legiskture  did  not  come  up  to  the 
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above  raqiureineats  of  the  above  fandamental  ordioance,  and  no 
BsriuuB,  or  at  leait  no  auct^saful  attempt  was  ever  made  to  inauga* 
rate  a  system  of  public  schools.  In  18S4  the  Secretary  of  the 
State,  who  was  tx-o^do.  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools) 
reported  only  40  public  schools,  and  complains  of  '  the  indifference 
that  pervades  the  public  mipd  vn  the  subject  of  educaUon.'  Owing 
to  this  indifferent,  and  fraudulent  and  defective  legislation,  the 
munificent  land  grants  of  the  general  government  have  been  sqnan- 
dered,  and  the  permanent  school  fund  from  these  sources  in  1 870  was 
t3fi,102,  instead  of  12,000,000  or  t!l,O0O,000,  as  might  have  been 
reaHzed  under  honest  and  judicious  managemcnL 

Tlie  cnnstitation  of  1868  orduns  thut  'the General  Assembly  Bhall 
establish  and  muntain  a  ayatero  of  free  schools  for  the  gratnitoas 
instruction  of  ail  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  yeant,' and  for  their  Ruperviuon, 'a  sa]>eriRtendiint  and 
such  other  officers  as  msy  bernecesssry,  shall  be  appointed.'  A 
State  university,  '  with  departmenta  for  instrnction  in  teaching,  in 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciencea  shall  also  be  established  and 
maintained.'  'To  support  these  institutions, the  proceeds  of  all 
school  huids  and  other  property  before  donated,  or  which  may 
be  donated  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  constitute 
a  school  fnnd,  the  annoat  income  of  which,  t^^ether  with  one 
dollar  prr  capita  aonaally  assessed  on  every  male  inhabitant  over 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  so  much  more  of  the  ordinary  annual  rev- 
enue of  the  State  as  shall  be  found  necessary,  gball  bo  faithfully  ap- 
propriated to  the  free  schools  and  universities,  and  to  no  other 
purpose  whatever.' 

In  view  of  these  provisions,  a  school  system  was  established  in 
1869,  the  authorities  of  whicb  are  :  (I.)  a  State  S  n  peri  n  ten  dent, 
elected  every  four  years;  (2,)  a  Circuit  Superintendent,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  each  judicial  district,  of  which  there  are  ten  ; 
(3,)  a  State  Board  of  Edncaticn,  compoBcd  of  the  State  and  Circuit 
Superintendents ;  (4,)  a  single  trustee  for  each  school  district,  and 
(5,)acity  Superintendent  for  each  incorporated  city.  The  Circuit 
Superintendent  gives  his  entire  time  to  the  inUresU  of  the  school 
holds  a  Teachers'  InRtitule  in  his  district  every  year,  eiaminca  all 
candijales  for  the  office  of  public  school  teacher,  and  issues  three 
grades  of  certificates — the  first  of  which  is  valid  in  his  district  for  2 
years,  the  second  fbr  1  year,  and  the  third  for  B  months. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Governor  at  the  close 
of  1870,  made  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  schools,  teachers,  and  exjien- 
ditnres  compared  with  any  thing  before  published.    In  the  two 
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yean  1869  and  I'8?0,  6&7  new  scliool-hooses  have  been  boilt,  mnk- 
iiig  in  alt  1,289;  of  183.474  chiljren  (wbite  ud  coFored)  between 
the  ages  of  S  and  21, 1U7,908  bare  attended  scliool  uf  tome  kind  ; 
2*937  schouU  had  been  Uugbt  by  8,302  teachers,  of  nboru  944 
attended  tlie  41  Teaebers'  Institntes  which  bad  been  held.  The 
entire  sniii  expended  fur  the  public  Bcbools  waa  tfi83,»44,  of 
which  (334,962  was  from  direct  Ux. 

Tlio  Arkuiuat  Journal  nf  Sduealion  wai  established  in  1870, 
and  made  the  organ  of  the  State  Board  in  1871.  A  State  Teachers' 
AsMciatioD  was  organised  in  1809,  and  has  held  three  annual 
meetings.  The  Peabody  Fund  furnished  aid  in  1870  to  the 
amount  of  td,460. 

The  national  census  for  1870  returns  3,969  schools  of  all 
kinds,  under  3,008  teachon,  of  whom  992  were  females.  Of 
these  schools  1,744  were  |  ubiic,  with  1,966  teachers  and  72,004 
pnpils.  Under  the  bead  of  cIshbichI,  profexBioDal  and  technical 
institutions,  there  are  8  colleges  [to-colled),  46  academies,  1  school 
of  theology,  1  of  medicine,  and  one  for  the  blind  and  deaf  mutes. 

These  statistics  returned  for  some  States  would  be  signilicant, 
bnt  names  are  not  things,  or  at  least  schools,  in  the  llgbt  which 
official  reports  throw  on  their  actual  condition  in  Arkansas,  espe- 
cially when  the  same  census  returns  111,799  persons  over  10 
years  old  who  can  not  read,  and  133,339  who  can  not  write. 


California  was  settled  by  the  Spanish  as  early  as  1?6B,  and  be- 
came part  of  the  territory  of  the  Uuited  States  by  treaty  with 
Meiico  in  1848,  and  was  admitu-d  into  the  Union  in  I860,  with 
a  population  of  02,597,  wjiicb  in  1870  had  increased  to  660,247, 
on  an  area  of  198,181  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  re- 
turned at  $269,644,068. 

T)ie  coiistitnlion  of  1849  provides  for  the  election  by  the  people 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruct'on,  and  enjoins  on  the  legis- 
lature '  the  establish ment  of  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year,'  and  deprives  each  district  which  neglects  to  dd 
so,  of  its  share  in  the  interest  of  the  public  fund  daring  such 
neglect  Tlie  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by  the  United  States 
Oofemnient  for  school  or  university  purposes,  including  600,000 
acres  donated  For  internal  improvements,  are  to  be  set  aside  inviola- 
bly and  withont  diminution  for  such  purposes  and  no  other. 
Under  this  injunction  and  wise  Ic^lative  counsels,  a  system  of 
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public  Khools  was  at  onw  eitabliahed,  and  within  the  lut  ten  jean 
lias  been  developed  into  proportiuns  and  «ffiuioncy,  especiiillj'  in 
the  large  towna,  which  may  challenge  compariBon  with  anr  in  the 
country.  Without  noticing  the  successire  enactmenta,  many  of 
them  important,  by  which  the  system  was  developed,  we  find  in 
the  constitution,  and  revised  school  law  the  following  features: 

1.  A  State  Superintendent,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years, 

8.  A  State  Board  of  Edacation,  consiBting  of  the  Governor,  the 
State  Superintend  eat,  the  Fnncipal  of  the  Stato  Normal  School,  the 
Saperintendent  of  the  eity  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  th« 
respective  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin,  and 
two  professional  teachers  holding  State  certificates  of  competency 
and  experience,  nominated  by  theStAle  S open ntendeut  and  elected 
by  the  Board.  To  this  Board  is  assigned  the  duty  of  '  adopting 
a  course  of  study,  and  rules  and  regulations  for  idl  public  schools,  to 
prescribe  annifonu  system  of  text-books,  and  a  list  of  books  suitable 
for  school  libraries,  and  to  grant  diplomas  to  teachen  and  regulate 
their  examinations.' 

8.  A  County  Superintendent  for  each  county,  elected  at  the 
general  election,  to  hold  of&ce  for  two  years,  who  must  visit  all  the 
schools  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year,  distribnte  and  see  to  the 
enforcement  of  all  regulations  and  circulars  of  the  State  Board, 
hold  Tuachers'  Institutes,  keep  on  file  the  State  Educational 
Journal,  and  all  printed  reports  and  documents  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  all  reports  of  school  officers  and  teachen>,  as  well  as 
an  official  record  of  his  own  doings  and  of  the  county  board  of 
examination,  on  the  penalty  of  a  forfeiture  of  (100  from  his  official 
salary  in  case  of  failure. 

4.  Three  trustees  for  each  school  district,  one  elected  each  year 
and  holding  office  for  three  years,  to  whom  the  local  management 
of  the  school,  as  to  teachers,  books  and  school-houses  bejonge, 
subject  to  the  regulations  i^f  the  State  and  county  officers. 

The  law  provides  for  a  Sute  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Insd- 
tntea,  and  State  and  County  Boards  of  Examination  composed  of 
teachers,  exclusively.  It  also  deals  specifically  with  many  points 
which  are  left  donbtfal  or  discretionary  in  other  States,  such  as :  a 
gradation  of  schools  in  primary,  grainmar  and  high  ;  a  limitation 
of  school  hours  for  children  under  eight  years  to  four  hours,  and 
for  all  schools  to  six  hoars,  and  a  school  month  to  twenty  school 
days,  or  four  weeks  of  five  school  days ;  making  the  parents  of 
pupils  liable  for  damages  to  school  property  of  any  kind ;  making 
profani^  and  vulgarity  good  cause  for  saspension,  and  continued 
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willful  dixobedieoce  and  open  defiance  of  the  tencher'a  aathority, 
good  cauae  fur  expnlsion  ;  exempting  all  tesi-bera  from  profeMional 
employment  on  days  as  may  l>e  declared  public  holidays,  Slate  or 
national ;  t)ie  necessity  of  teachers  attending  tbe  Institute  for  their 
county,  and  of  the  dtnto  Superintendent  subscribing  for  a  copy 
of  an  Educational  Jonmal  in  which  the  official  circuUra,  decisions 
and  lans  relating  to  schools  are  published,  for  eiu^h  county  and 
city  and  district  officer.  Teachers  are  enjoined  '  to  instruct  their 
pupils  in  the  principles  of  morality,  justice,  and  patriotism,  and  to 
train  them  up  to  a  tme  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  dig- 
nity of  American  citizenship.' 

1^0  Stale  Board  in  1673  adopted  and  prescribed  a  aoiform 
graded  course  of  study  for  all  the  schools  of  the  State — and  this 
course  it  is  the  duty  of  county  superintendents,  local  school 
trustees,  aud  teachers  to  enforce.  The  course  is  based  on  wa 
organization  of  the  lower  schools  into  three  grades.  The  third  or 
lowest  grade  has  four  divisioiis  or  classes,  and  the  second  aud  first 
grades  have  each  two  divisions — the  eight  divisions  corresponding, 
ve  suppose,  with  the  first  eight  school  years,  from  six  to  fourteen. 
These  three  lower  grades  are  followed  by  an  advanced  or  high- 
school  grade,  with  three  divisions  or  classes. 

The  course  for  the  first  division  includes  reading,  spelling,  print- 
ing, arithmetic,  object  lessons  (defiuiteW  prescribed),  and  langnag« 
(oral).  In  the  second  division,  writing  is  substituted  for  printing, 
tmd  composition  (sentence- making),  and  local  or  borne  geography 
are  added.  This  conrse  is  continued  to  tbe  sixth  division,  when 
grammar  (oral)  is  added.  The  course  tor  the  seventh  and  eighth 
divisions  inclodes  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  phys- 
iology (oral),  natural  philosophy  (oral),  composition,  graiamar, 
get^^aphy,  and  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  advanced 
cotirse  includes  nearly  all  the  brnnchos  of  study  usually  taught  in 
high  schouls. 

Evening  schools  for  adults,  as  well  as  for  children  who  bare 
passed  the  ordinary  limits  of  school  attendance,  and  a  free  pnblio 
library,  are  recognized  as  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

AccordingtolbeofficiHlreports,there  were  in  ISTO,  1,354  public 
schools,  under  1,687  teachers  (fl61  females),  maintained  at  a  total 
expenditure  of  (1,300,585,  of  which  9847,229  was  raised  by  tu. 
The  productive  CBpiUl  of  the  school  fund  is  {2,000,000. 

The  census  of  1870  returned  24,877  persons  over  10  years  old 
who  could  not  read,  and  812,7lS  who  could  not  write. 
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CoDnecticutoo  becoming  a  Sute  contiancdtheeducation&I  policy 
Comnieuced  id  the  coloaial  law  of  16fiO,  aud  mnch  eurlier  iq  the 
originfll  tnwDs,  wLicb  compowd  both  the  colonies  of  Cunnecticot 
and  New  ilaven — in  all  of  which  achools  were  instituted  within 
one  year  after  the  flrat  settlements  were  made,  viz.,  in  Uanfon] 
in  1U3T,  and  io  New  Haven  in  1639— tbe  firet  setllere  came  as  it 
community  and  a  clinrch,  with  their  families,  pa«tora,  teachers,  and 
craftsmen,  and  at  once  entered  on  the  buuness  of  administering 
ohnrches  and  schools,  aa  well  as  of  homes,  bnos,  shops,  and  roads. 

At  the  begiiiuing  of  this  period  the  system  of  public  instruction 
embraced  [1.)  a  common  school  in  every  neighborhood  where  at 
least  twelve  children  could  he  gathered  fur  elementary  iustroction; 
(3,)  so  cnduwcd  grammar  school,  oc  academy,  in  the  county  * 
town,  or  one  or  more  private  schools  fur  classical  instruction  in 
all  the  large  parishes  of  the  State;  (3,)  a  college  for  eaperior  In- 
strnctlon  at  New  Haven,  with  gpecial  reference  to  the  ministry,  and 
the  *  learned  professions '  of  law  and  medicine.  Tlie  common  school 
authorities  were:  (1,)  a  school  committee  (of  three  persons)  for 
each  school  society  (which  corresponded  to  the  parish— and  of 
which  there  was  oue  or  more  for  each  town),  which  looted  after  the 
financial  affairs ;  (3,)  a  district  committee,  appointed  by  the  society, 
for  each  district,  to  employ  the  teacher  and  look  a^er  the  local 
matters',  and  (3,)  school  visitors,  (of  which  the  clergyman  was 
always  a  member). 

In  1795  school  districts  were  authorized,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  all  tliH  qualified  voters,  at  a  special  meeting  called  fi>r  that  pnf 
pose,  to  lay  n  tax  to  build  a  school-house  and  procure  a  site,  and  by 
subsequent  acU,  especially  the  acts  of  1810,  1637,  1839,  and  1853, 
they  were  clothed  with  corporate  powers  and  general  authority  to 
lay  taxes  fur  nil  school  purposes. 

I  In  1795  the  avails  of  the  sale  of  lands  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
known  as  tlie  Connecticut  Reserve  (because  reserved  by  the  State 
in  its  deed  of  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1782),  of  all  claims 
to  territory  beyond  its  own  western  bounds,  was  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  schools,  and  thus  the  policy  of  a  permanent  State  school 
fnnd  was  inaiignraied,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  school  policy  of 
every  Stst*.  Wisely  applied,  a  school  fund  (pvea  efficiency  to  the 
weak  portion  of  a  school  system,  and  equalizes  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion between  the  rural  and  urban  towns. 

In  1799  a  thorough  revision  of  llib  school  hiws  was  had,  on  the 
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basis  of  which  ^Qhstantiall;  the  schools  remained  for  a  half  century. 
By  its  provisions  the  powers  before  exercised  by  the  towns  was 
confernsd  upon  school  societies,*  with  territorial  limits  and  corporals 
powers  as  ecclesiastical  societies,  sometimes  co-exteusivc  with  a 
town,  in  some  cases  part  of  a  town,  sod  ia  othtr  cases  made  up  of 
two  or  more  towns,  as  might  be  convenient  for  jiublic  worship, 
which  maiuly  detennincd  their  formation.  So  long  as  ecclesiastical 
societies  determined  the  religious  activity  of  the  people,  no  detri- 
ment to  the  schools  ensued,  either  in  respect  to  support  oranper-^ 
vision.  Tlie  societies  were  authorized  to  appoint  visitors,  whose  duty 
it  was  *  to  c;iamiDe  instructors  at  any  of  their  meetings ;  to  displace 
snch  as  were  found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification,  or  woald 
tiot  couform  to  their  regulations  ;  to  superint«nd  and  direct  the  in- 
atruction  of  youth  in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners ;  to  ap- 
point at  their  discretion  public  exercises  for  the  youth ;  to  visit  the 
schools  twice,  at  least,  during  each  season  of  schooling,  at  which 
two  or  more  should  be  present:  and  particularly  to  direct  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  suth  youths  as  are  capable  of  it,  and  the 
weehly  iiistrnction  in  some  catechism  by  them  approved,  and  recom- 
mend that  the  master  conclude  the  exercises  of  each  day  with 
prayer;  and  continue  in  ofEco  dnring  the  pletisure  of  the  society.* 

In  1810  tlie  expenses  of  keeping  a  district  school  above  the 
amount  of  public  money  was  apportioned  according  to  the  number 
of  days'  attendance  of  each  person  at  school,  which  is  the  origin  of 
the  ConnecLicut  Rate  Bill  system,  althotigh  the  system  of  parental 
payments  had  been  the  practice  of  this  State  from  the  beginning, 
and  under  it  a  lively  interest  in  school  matters  had  secured  univer- 
sal instruction  no  where  elxe  realized. 

In  1820  an  act  was  passed  providing  that  th$  appropriation  of 
%2  upon  every  $1,000  of  the  tax  list  of  every  school  society  (the 
regular  State  tax  for  schools)  should  not  be  made  obngatory  when- 
ever the  income  of  the  school  fund  amounted  to  462,000,  which  it 
did  next  year;  and  from  this  dale  the  fund  operated  injuriously  to 
the  schools  by  relieving  the  towns  of  the  obligation  and  the  habit 
of  school  taxation,  and  limiting  instead  of  increasing  the  resources 
of  the  districts,  or  throwing  the  increasing  expenses  of  the  schools 
on  the  rate  bill  of  the  scholars.  From  this  date  the  income  of  the 
fund  was  appropriated  to  the  several  societies  and  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  over  4  and  nnder  16  years  of  age, 
which  necessitated  an  official  enumeration  of  children,  and  thus 
made  known  the  requirement  of  the  districts  for  ecboo)  accommo- 
dation and  pecaniary  means. 
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la  1827  ao  agent  was  emptoyed  by  the  Hartford  School  Society 
to  riuit  the  ditterent  parte  of  the  State  and  collect  ntatixtics  of 
schools,  and  almost  every  year  Ivoceforward  the  details  of  school 
improvomeiit  were  discussed  in  conventions,  nntil  1837,  when,  on 
motion  of  Henry  Bamaril,  member  of  the  House  from  Hartford, 
the  school  visitors  and  the  society  committee  were  re<]nired  to 
make  returns  to  the  comptroller  respiting  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  cert^n  specified  paKicnlsrs ;  and  in  the  yrar  following, 
the  same  work  was  dune  by  Mr.  Barnard  by  circnlara  addreswd  to 
school  visitors  and  teachers. 

In  1838  the  State's  proportion  of  the  United  States  Snr}>lus  Rer- 
enn<)  (amounting  to  |76<,670)  was  received  by  the  State  and  do- 
positcd  with  the  towns,  on  oindition  that  at  least  one-half  of  its 
entire  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  .of  education  id 
the  common  schools.  In  185S  the  entire  income  was  required  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  same  object. 

The  State  exercised  a  direct  supervision  of  the  common  schools 
for  the  first  time,  in  16>16,  when,  on  motion  of  Ur.  BamanI,  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  of.  Common  Schools  was  instituted, 
with  a  secretary  as  iu  exccntive  officer.  The  duties  of  the 
Board  were  mainly  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  and 
awaken  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  Aihools,  and  the  means 
of  popular  education  generally. 

Iu  1830,  by  an  act  drawn  up  by  the  SecreUrj-  of  the  Sute  Board,  ' 
wbo  was  cbMrman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edncation,  the  school 
districia  were  authorised  to  tax  tbernselvea  to  the  amount  of  (ISO 
for  the  first  year,  and  tlO  for  each  subseqDeut  year,  for  school 
libraries,  and  to  associate  for  t^  purpose  of  supporting  a  union  or 
high  school ;  school  societies  were  .authorized  '  to  maintain  common 
schools  of  different  grades  to  secure  the  free,  equal,  and  careful  in- 
struction of  all  the  youth  thereof,  and  to  distribute  the  school 
money  to  the  districts  according  to  the  actual  attendance  in  each ;' 
and  the  school  visitors  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  examine 
teachers,  visit  schools,  and  exercise  all  the  duties  of  the  whole 
Board,  and  receive  compensation  for  their  Ume.  In  1841  these 
and  otter  provisions  were  incorporated  into  the  revised  school  code. 

In  1843  the  act  constituting  the  Boiud  of  CommiBsionerH  was 
repealed,  bnt  iho  powers  of  the  seirretary  were  assigned  in  1845  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  School  Fund,  who  was  made  a-offido 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  During  this  period  the  fbr- 
mer  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  prepared  all  the 
official  circnlars  and  the  aonnsl  reports  to  the  legislature,  and  in 
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1849  waa  made  Buperiutendeut,  in  rirtna  of  hia  offloo  U  priDcipal 
of  the  St4ita  Nornul  School, 

Id  184T,  the  SuperinModent  of  ^mmon  Schools  was  anthorised 
to  eni{)loy  aaitable  penoiis  to  hold  schools  of  teachers  id  the  sev- 
enl  couDtiea,  aimihu'  to  tboae  hold  in  1039-40.  In  1848  this  pro> 
viuoD  was  made  permanent,  aud  these  meetings  were  called 
Teachers'  Inatitntes.  From,  that  date,  on  an  average,  one  institota 
has  heen  held  in  each  county,  with  an  a^^r^te  attendance  of  at 
least  1,000  teachers  every  year. 

Id  1849,  an  act  to  establiHh  a  State  Normal  School  wns  passed, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  located 
^e  same  at  New  Britain,  in  coDsidcration  of  tiie  offer  of  a  suitable 
bailding,  and  fkcililjes  for  model  and  practice  schools.  Thus  was 
eoDsnmmated  aq  entcrpiise  which  had  been  presented  by  Pro£ 
Olnutead  in  1B16,  advocated  by  Thomaa  U.  Gallaudet  in  18:24,  and 
urged  in  varioDs  ways  by  others  in  every  year  snbsequently 

In  lSfi4,  towns  were  required  to  raise  by  taxation  a  sura  equal 
to  one  cent  on  the  dollar  od  their  grand  lists  (as  made  op  at  that 
time),  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  distribote  the  ainount  to 
^e  several  school  societies  within  the  towns. 

Id  1856,  school  societies  wore  i^Iisbed,  and  their  property  and 
obligations  were  transferred  to  towns,  which,  by  the  revisiuo  of 
1873,  mast  maintain  public  schools  in  every  oiganized  school  dis- 
*  trict,  or,  in  case  school  districts  are  abuliiihed,  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  public  schools  of  difierent  grades  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  children  over  fonr  years  of  age, 
residing  within  the  same,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color. 

In  1B5S  and  1882,  attempts  werSmade  to  graduate  the  rat«  of 
tuition  accordiDg  to  the  grade  of  the  school;  but  in  1806  the  town 
tax  was  increased  to  an  amonnt  sufficient  to  make  the  schools  frefc 

In  1871,  an  annual  appropriation  waa  made  from  the  Stato 
treasury  of  a  sum  eqaal  to  fifty  cents  for  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  16,  to  be  piud  with  the  dividends  of  the  school  fitnd, 
and  which  in  1872,  was  increased  to  one  dolhtf  and  fitly  cents  for 
each  person  aforesaid. 

I.  Tlie  system  of  Common  Schools  in  Connecticut  is  admin* 
istered  by  (1,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Gov< 
ernor,  Lient.  Governor,  and  f<mr  persons,  one  from  each  Congres- 
sional district,  and  charged  with  the  general  supervixion  and  control 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  with  special  power  to 
prescribe  what  books  shall  be  used,  but  not  to  reqnire  any  book  to 
be  changed  oflener  than  ottce  in  five  years ;  to  prescribe  the  f>rm 
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of  all  school  reports ;  to  establish  and  manage  a  State  Normal 
Sclioo),  BDtl  bold  cuDreatioDs  of  teacben ;  aod  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
whose  business  it  is  made  to  exerctse  a  general  snpeirision  over 
the  public  scliools,  lo  visit  different  parts  of  the  State  for  tbe  par- 
pose  of  awakening  and  guiding  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the 
practical  interests  of  education,  to  collect  school-books,  apparatus, 
maps,  and  charts  as  can  I>e  obtained  without  expense  to  tbe  State, 
and  to  report,  annually,  to  the  buanl  on  the  condition  of  the  Normal 
schools  and  other  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(2,)  A  Board  of  School  Visitors  for  each  town,  of  sis  or  niiiB 
members,  as  the  town  may  detennine,  who  pruscribe  regulations 
for  the  management,  stiidirs,  classification,  and  discipline  of  the 
public  schools;  examine  candidates  and  issue  certificHtes of  quali- 
ficaUons  to  such  aa  they  find  qualified.  If  authorized  by  the 
towns,  ibis  board  may  employ  tbe  teachers  for  the  schools;  visit 
the  schools  through  one  or  more  of  their  members,  called  an  acting 
Ti«tor  or  visitors;  and  report  to  the  towD  and  t^e  board,  annually, 
and  when  required. 

(3,)  A  comtaittee  of  each  district,  chaiged  with  all  matters  of  local 
managcmeDt,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  trapsferred  by 
the  town  to  the  school  visitors, 

IL  The  law  designates  certuin  branchea  in  which  the  teachers  mast 
be  found  qualified  to  leach,  and  which  any  parent  may  require  his 
child,  if  properly  qualified,  to  receive  instruction,  viz.,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar  thorongbly,  and  the  rudiments 
of  geograpliy,  history,  and  drawing.  There  are  no  limitations  or 
q>ecilications  as  to  the  studies  which  may  be  introduced  into 
schools  of  a  h^her  grade  which  the  towns  are  anthoriied  to 
establish. 

III.  From  the  year  1 660,  it  has  been  made  by  law  the  duty  of  all 
parents  and  gnardians  of  children  '  to  bring  them  up  in  some  hcat- 
ttlt  and  lawful  calling,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed,' originally 
'  to  read  tbe  Holy  Word  of  God  and  other  good  laws  of  the  colony,' 
but  by  existing  statute  'in  reading,  writing,  English  grammar, 
get^^phy  and  arithmetic.'  By  tbe  existing  law, '  any  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  14  mnst  attend  soma  school,  public  or 
private,  or  be  instructed  at  home,  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
DnleHs  tbe  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  such  instmcUon 
inexpedient.  And  no  child  under  14  can  be  employed  to  labor  in 
any  business,  whatever,  onless  he  has  attended  school  three  months 
ant  of  the  twelve  preceding,  under  a  penalty  of  tlOO  for  each 
offense.     Each  city  or  town  may  njake  all  needfnl  regulstiona  coi^ 
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cerning  liabitn&l  trnanU  from  Bchool,  or  children  under  16  yearft 
of  Age  found  loitering  during  school  honn,  widi  prescribed  modes 
for  tbeirarrest,  penalties,  and  for  repeated  convictions,  theirsentence 
to  the  State  Reform  School,  and  in  caxe  cf  giris,  to  tlie  Girls'  In- 
dnstrial  School.  To  carry  out  these  provisions  relative' to  children 
engaged  in  fiictory  labor,  the  State  Board  appoint  an  agent  who 
visits  the  localities,  confers  nith  employers  and  teachers,  aud  thas, 
ftitliout  actually  appealing  to  penalties,  secnres  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  But  the  statistics  of  the  Secretary's  report  for  1872,  and 
the  national  census  of  1870,  show  that  the  lum  of  the  law — uoiversal 
school  attendance,  and  nniveml  elementary  instruction  at  home  or 
at  school,  are  not  now  reached.  The  census  shows  that  there 
were  29,61fl  persons  over  10  years  old,  of  all  races,  who  were  re- 
turned as  illiterate — over  19,000  who  could  not  read,  and  over 
29,000  who  could  not  write.  Of  the  29,610  thns  returned,  37,913 
were  white,  and  of  these  £,678  were  native  horn.  Out  of  131,748' 
persons  over  4  and  under  16  years  of  age  in  January,  1872,  only 
83,874  were  registered  ns  scholars  in  public  schools  in  the  summer 
of  1872,  and  94,787  in  the  winter  of  1872.  If  to  these  ne  add 
9,029  in  private  schools,  it  leaves  11,947  not  in  any  school,  pnbUc 
or  private. 

IV.  The  support  of  common  schools  comes  from:  (1,)  State 
treasury— income  of  State  School  Fund,  and  a  sum  eqnal  to  tl.50 
for  every  child  between  the  agee  of  4  and  16;  (2,)  town  treasury — 
income  from  town  funds,  and  such  portion  of  the  town  tax  as  may 
be  necessary  (o  keep  the  public  school,  according  to  law ;  (3,)  dis- 
trict treasury — income  from  local  fnndn,  and  property  taxation; 
(4,)  voluntary  contributions  to  protopg  the  schools. 

lu  1872,  there  were  166  towns;  l,fi21  school  districts,  with 
1,638  schools,  classified  into  2,348  departments,  nnder  2,477  teacheia 
(2,240  females),  of  whom  680  had  not  Unght  before;  the  SUte 
School  Fund,  12,043,375;  Town  Deposit  Fund,  $763,661 ;  Local 
School  Funds,  |150,000;valnationoftaMhle  property,  1322,553,488. 
The  income  in  187a  was,  from  permanent  funds,  1178,655;  from 
town  and  district  Uxation,  $1,127,707;  State  treasury,  $199,414 ; 
from    other    sources,  $60,267,— total  $1,442,669. 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  State  in  1872  conusted  of 
(l,)  1,638  common  schools;  (2,)  l70  academies,  seminaries, and  high 
schools  of  secondary  instruction ;  (3,)  3  colics,  8  professional  and 
■pecial  schools  (1  teaching,  3  theology,  I  law,  1  medicine,  1  science 
applied  to  engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture,  I  art — indns- 
bial  and  ideal,  1  deaf  mnte,  1  imbecile),  and  290  private  schools. 
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Delaware,  which  first  assumed  an  independent  jnriadicUon  in 
1776  (ullliuugh  tetUed  in  1027),  had  in  1790  a  popuUtiuo  of 
69,098,  trhicli  had  increased  tn  1870  to  135,01fi,  with  ao  bkh  of 
2,120  square  miles,  and  taxable  property  valued  at  {64,787,223. 

Delaware  was  the  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal  constitution 
(1769),  and  one  of  the  earlieat  to  ordain  by  constitntMh  (1792) 
that  'the  JJegislature  shall,  as  soon  as  conveQiently  may  bo,  provide 
by  law  for  establishing  schools  and  promoting  arts  aiid  sciences.' 
Bat  the  act  of  1 79$  '  to  create  a  fdnd  sufficient  to  estnbliah  schools,' 
and  all  Hubseqaent  acU  of  1797,  1816,  1817,  1821,  'to  increase  tho 
fund  or  pay  the  tnition  of  poor  children,'  or  of  1829  '  to  provide 
for  free  schools.'  or  of  1830  and  1832, 1833  and  1836  supplementary 
and  additional  thereto,  or  of  1837  appropriating  the  income  of  the 
,TJ.  S.  SurphiB  Revenue  Fund  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  school  diiitricta, 
and  nil  subsequent  acts  (1SS2,  ieS7, 1856, 1861)  have  failed  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  towns  or 
hundreds  to  establish  and  maintain  'public  schools,  not  for  the  poor, 
but  for  all  classes,  and  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  taxable  property  of 
^uch  town  or  hnndred,  a  minimnm  sam  for  the  support  of  aiich 
schools,  and  then  snbjecting  teachers  to  an  examination,  and  the 
schools  to  regular  visitation,  by  a  committee  responsible  to  the  State 
anij  to  the  local  community  for  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
From  this  general  remark  should  be  excepted  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, in  which  a  system  of  public  schools  has  been  maintained  nnder 
a  special  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  school  interest  is 
committed  to  a  board  elected  by  the  citizens,  with  power  to  estab- 
lish schools  and  provide  money  for  their  support,  by  r^quiution 
on  the  city  ant  ho  ri  ties.  Down  to  1873,  no  provision  was  made  by 
the  Stateforedncstion-of  the  colored  children,  but  by  tbe  aid  of 
citizens,  and  the  .Freedmen's  Bureau,  29  schools  were  maintained 
with  2,104  pupils  at  an  expense  of  111,000. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popnla- 
tion  (6  to  IB  years  of  age)  of  40,807,  only  19,965  were  returned 
at  school  in  the  year  previous,  and  out  of  the  total  population 
(125,015),  19,366  persons  over  10  years  conid  not  read,  and 
83,100  conId  not  write.  According  to  the  same  censns  there  were 
826  public  schools  nnder  388  Uacbers,  with  17,635  pnpils;  9 
academic  institutions  under  63  teachers  and  869  pupils  (inclnding 
2  classed  as  colleges  with  16  teachers,  of  whom  8  are  females,  and 
187  pupils, of  whom  120  are  females;  and  98  private  and  parochial 
schools,  with  69  teachers  and  1,881  pnpils. 
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Floridft,  stthoDgh  uttled  emrlier  than  other  portions  of  tha  tTDion, 
wu  not  admitted  into  the  Unit«d  States  nntil  1846,  with  a  pop- 
nlatino  in  1860  of  87,t4!!  (39,300  aUves),  which  had  increased  in 
1870  to  187,748,  on  an  area  of  69,248  aqnare  milee,  and  Uiable 
property  returned  at  $32,480,843. 

Alth^gb  the  constitution  adopted  in  1639,  and  that  of  1866 
throw  tlieir  protection  aroand  lands  granted  'for  the  use  of  echoola 
and  seriiiaariee  of  learning,'  not  much  seems  yet  to  have  conn 
of  the  lands  (amounting  to  ove>  1,000,000  acres),  or  to  have  been 
done  for  echouls,  until  under  the  act  of  Jan.  30, 1869,  by  which  (1,) 
a  Superintendent  of  Public  Inetraction  is  appointed  for  the  State, 
and  (2,)  County  Superintendents  for  each  county.  This  is  a  good 
beginning  in  adiniuiiitrativo  authorities. 

According  to  the  national  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  popula; 
tion  (5  to  18  years  of  age)  of  63,807,  12,778  were  returned  as  at- 
tending school  in  the  year  previous.  Of  this  number,  8,2S4  wen 
white  and  4,624  colored.  Ont  of  the  entire  populs^on  (187,748), 
00,238  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could  not  reail,  and  71,803 
conid  not  write,  with  taxable  property  to  the  valuation  of  t32^ 
480,849,  and  school  lands  yet  undisposed  ot  A  better  exhibit  may 
be  anticipated  in  1880  over  1870,  when  the  census  retanied  377 
public  schools,  with  14,000  pupils;  10  academies,  with  &80  pnpils, 
and  141  private  schools,  with  1,600  pupils. 


Geo^a  was  settled  in  1773,  and  had  in  1790  a  population  of 
88,646  (2»,204  slaves),  which  had  increased  in  1870  to  1,184,109 
(346,142  colored),  on  an  area  of  58,000  square  miles,  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  9227,219,619. 

This  Stat«  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  assert  in  its  fundamental 
law  (constitn^on  of  1777),  that  'schools  shall  be  erected  in  each 
county,  and  supported  at  the  general  expense  of  the  State,'  and  to 
make  liberal  appropriations  to  endow  seminaries  of  learning.  In 
1783  the  legistatDre  donated  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county 
for  the  support  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  year  following,  40,000 
acres  for  the  endowment  of  a  nniversity,  and  in  1792,  one  tbouaand 
pounds  for  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  each  county.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  charter  creating  the  University  of  Geoi^a  in  1786, 
are  these  words :  <  as  it  is  the  dbtinguishing  happiness  of  freo 
goremments  that  civil  order  should  be  the  result  of  choice,  and 
not  necessity,  and  that  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  become 
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Ute  laws  of  tlie  Isml,  tlieir  public  pro"p«rUy  and  even  existence  de- 
p«n<i  very  niiicli  on  siiitobly  fonuing  tlie  tninda  and  munils  of  their 
citizens.  *  *  It  eliould  be  among  the  first  objects  of  tliose 
■who  wish  well  to  th<'  natiotml  proupcrity,  to  Hupport  the  princijiles 
of  Teli{(ion  and  morality,  and  eaily  to  place  tlie  youth  under  the 
furinitig  haiid  of  aoriety,  that  by  instruction  tbcy  may  be  molded 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  g<K)d  order.  Sending  them  abroad  to 
otticr  countries  for  an  education  will  not  answer,'  To  give  effect 
to  the  last  suggestion,  in  the  same  year  it  was  enacted  that '  if 
any  pcraon  or  persona  nndcr  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  nhall,  after 
the  pniuu^  of  this  act,  be  («nt  abroad  without  the  limits  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  reside  there  three  years  for  the  purpdse  of  re- 
ceiving an  education  under  a  foreign  power,  such  person  or  per- 
sons, after  tlieir  return  to  this  State,  shall  for  three  yeniB  be  cousid- 
ered  and  treated  as  aliens,  in  so  far  as  not  to  be  eligible  to  a  seat  in 
tlie  legislature  or  executive  auihority,  or  to  hold  any  oflice,  civil  or 
military,  in  the  State  for  that  term,  and  so  in  proportion  forany 
greater  number  of  years  as  he  or  they  shall  be  absent  as  afore- 
said.' The  legislature  at  this  period  waa  in  earnest,  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  educational  policy, 'but  in  fpite  of  numerous  laws  and 
liberal  appropriations  dei>igned  to  provide  fi  ee  elementary  instruction 
for  the  poor,  to  establish  at  least  one  endowed  academy  in  eai-h 
county,  and  a  university  for  higher  and  profeaaional  learning  fur  the 
whole  State,  tbe  hindrances  incident  to  a  new  countrj-,  with  iti 
productive  resources  not  developed,  to  a  population  settled  and  set- 
tling not  in  villages  or  groups,  but  in  independent  and  isiiiatcd 
plaiitatjons,  and  mora  than  all,  to  a  radically  unrep[iblican  consti- 
tuUon  of  society,  these  lawa  failed  to  accomplish  tbcir  beneficent 
objects. 

Tlie  provisions  of  the  amended  conxtitntion  of  1798,  roordained 
in  that  of  1839,  that  'the  arts  and  sciences  shall  be  promoted,' 
and  'the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  effectual  measures'  for 
elementary  as  well  as  higher  institutions,  did  not  establish  free 
schools,  provide  competent  teachere,  awaken  public  interest,  or 
keep  the  legislatnre  infonned  of  tbe  exact  state  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  tlie  State.  The  national  census  of  1840,  while 
it  showed  the  existence  of  11  colleges  (so  designated)  with  623 
■tndeiiU,  and  176  academies  with  7,878,  and  only  601  primary 
schools  with  15,G61  pupils,  for  a  white  population  of  over  400,000, 
of  whom  30,717  persons  (increased  to  42,000  iu  1850),  over  20 
years  of  age  were  returned  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1643,  and 
again  in  1854  and  1856,  after  a  personal  visit  of  the  wnter  of  this 
18 
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artiiOe,  and  correspondence'  with  prominent  citizens,  a  plan  was 
devised  to  create  a  syHtem  of  coniiiioti  scbouK  opto  alike  to 
riufa  and  poor,  supported  by  public  tax,  Stat«  and  lucal,  and  ailmin- 
istered  by  district,  connty,  and  State  commissi  oners.  The  pUn 
met  with  favor  in  the  legi»lature  both  in  1854  and  1656,  but  failed  in 
spite  of  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Hon.  W.  II.  Stiles,  Speaker  of  the 
Hoase,  '  Let  us  by  the  pawage  of  thin  bill,  inaugurate  a  system  of 
common  schools  in  Georgia.  In  tlie  name  and  in  behalf  of 
150,901)  Georgians,  between  5  and  20  yean  of  »ge,  who  are  growing 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  daties  and  relations  of  civifiied  hfe,  I  de- 
mand it.  In  the  name  of  42,000  of  my  conntrymen,  over  the  age 
of  20  years,  who  are  diuly  hurrying  to  the  grave  without  being  able 
to  read  for  themselves  the  way  of  eternal  life,  1  demand  it.  In  the 
name  and  in  behalf  of  the  whnle  State,  which  we  proudly  call  the 
'  Empire  SUte  of  the  South,'  1  demand  it.  And  in  whai,  pray,  does 
her  empire  consiHt!  In  lands  and  teuemeots,  in  fields  and  stocks, 
in  railroads  and  copper  mines,  but  not  in  that  whiiih  exceeds 
them  all,  in  cultivated  inUllcct.  It  is  an  empire  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind,  of  darkness  and  not  of  light  Enligbten  tliia  dark* 
ness,  effiicc  from  her  escutcheon  that  fdul  blot  of  illiteracy  which 
the  census  diiicloscs,  or  never  call  her  again  the  Empire  State.' 

The  censQSof  1870  disclosed  a  prc^rcssive  increase  of  illiteracy; 
the  events  of  the  war,  having  added  the  entire  black  race  at  once 
to  the  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate,  making 
468.593   persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read. 

In  18T0  a  system  was  established,  with  the  following  officers : 

(],)  A  Stale  Board  of  Education,  con8i8ting*of  the  Governor  and 
other  State  officers,  acting  through  a  State  School  Commissioner. 
To  this  Board  ia  given  the  apportionment  of  any  State  appropria- 
tion, and  supervision. 

(2,)  A  County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  a  member  for 
each  militia  district.  By  this  Board  a  County  School  Commis- 
sioner is  elected,  who  thus  becomes  a  member,  and  Its  »ectetary. 
To  this  Board  belongs  the  examination  of  teachers  the  insfiection 
of  schools,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax. 

(3,)  Scliool  Trustees  for  each  militia  district,  wh'ch  has  been 
made  a  school  district  This  Board  manages  the  school,  and  reports 
to   the   County   Commissioner. 

(4,)  The  city  school  authorities  of  Angnsta,  Columbia  and  Savan- 
nah, instituted  by  special  acta,  by  wliich  graded '  systems  of 
public  schools  are  established  for  the  respective  cities  and  the 
counties  of  which  they  form  part 
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njjxoia. 

Ulinois  l>ecBTne  one  of  the  Uoited  States  Dec  S,  1818,  with  tt 
popnlatiou  in  18S0  of  6fi,211,  which  had  increawd  in  1870  to 
1,680,637,  OD  an  area  of  SS,410  Bquara  mile*,  and  with  taxable 
property  valued  at  t482,e99,fi7S. 

By  an  ordinance  dated  Ang.  26,  1818,  tbe  conveDtion  which 
fi«iiied  the  State  Constitution  accepted  a  propoution  contained 
in  act  of  Congress  passed  April  18,  1818,  aa  a  condiliun  precedent 
of  tbe  admission  of  the  people  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  and  to  be 
obligatory  npon  tlie  United  Stales,  vii., 'That  section  numbered 
16  in  every  township  shall  be  granted  to  the  State  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  said  township  fur  the  use  of  schools;  that 
five  per  cent,  of  tbe  net  pfticeeds  of  public  lands  within  the  State 
Hid  sold  by  Congress  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1619,  shall 
be  reserved  for  thn  following  purposes,  viz.,  two-fifths  fi>r  making 
roads  leading  to  the  State,  and  the  residue  shall  be  appropriated  by 
tbe  Legialature  of  the  State  for  the  enconragemeiit  of  learning, 
of  which  one*sixlh  part  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  college 
or  nniver«ty.'  'That  86  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  to  be 
deugoated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
tlie  one  heretofore  n-served  for  that  purpose,  slisll  be  reserved  for 
tliQ  nse  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested  in  tbe  Legislature 
of  said  State  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary,' 

Much  legislation  has  been  had  on  the  management  of  the  funda 
growing  out  of  the  lease  and  sale  of  the  lands  thus  donated,  and 
tbe  controversy  over  the  possession  of  portions  of  the  avails  of 
the  United  States  reservations  paid  over  to  the  State,  has  not 
yet  ceased.  The  capital  of  these  funds  in  1871  was  aa  follows: 
School  Fund,  1613.803;  College  or  Univereity  Fund,  tl56,eiS; 
Seminary  Fund,  1159,889  ;  County  School  Fund,  $348,286  ;  Con- 
greasional  Township  Fund,  f4.8S8,S55 ;  Surplus  Revenue  Fund, 
•835,593;— rata/,  September  3Utb,  1872,  t6,382,248. 

The  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  183S,  'to  provide  for 
tbe  establiithment  of  free  schools,'  with  the  following  preamble : 
'To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must  understand  them ; 
their  security  and  protecUon  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  a  free 
people;  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation  has  ever 
eontinued  long  in  the  enjoyment  Qf  civil  and  pnlitical  freedom, 
which  was  not  buih  virtiioua  and  enlightened;  and  believing  that 
tbe  advancement  of  literature  always  has  been,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  Qieaiis  of  developing  more  fully  the  rights  of  man ;  that  the 
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mind  of  every  clttieD  in  the  republic  is  the  common  properly  of 
Bociety,  aud  constitntes  the  basis  of  ita  strength  and  happineaa; 
it  is,  therefore,  considered  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  free  government 
like  onrs,  to  enconmge  and  eitend  the  improvement  and  culttva' 
tion  of  the  intellectual  enemies  of  the  whole.' 

The  upward  and  onward  movement  of  common  Aclioole  in 
Illinois  dates  from  the  legislation  of  18S4,  for  wbich  preparation 
had  been  made  by  long  and  persistent  individasl  and  associated 
labor.  Among  these  shonid  be  mentioned  the  seven  founders 
(particularly  Baldwin,  Turner,  and  Sturtevant,)  of  the  Illinois 
College  from  1830;  the  LadM  Auodation  for  Sdurating  FemaUi, 
founded  at  Jacksonville  in  1B33;  tiie  Illinoii  ItutifuU  of  £due»- 
thn,  founded  at  Vandaiia  in  the  same  year;  the  Itlinoii  Slatt 
^durational  Soeiely,  fonnded  at  Springfield  in  1841 ;  the  Nmrlk- 
itaUrti  Educational  iSocMly,  begun  in  1845;  the /Wuifrtaf  JSfn- 
ea(ion  CotiBenlioiu,  from  18fil ;  the  TetKhert"  AMoeiatitm,  coanty* 
wise  from  184G,  and  culminating  in  the  State  Associations  in 
18fi3;  the  publications  of  the  Common  Sehool  Adt<oratt  in 
1837,  the  Illinoi*  School  Advocate  in  1841,  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
and  Illituiie  Tracker  in  1 8fiS  ;  to  which  should  be  added  tbe  example 
of  Chicago,  which  city  led  off  in  18S3-64  in  the  employment  of  a 
anperintendcnL 

In  1854  provision  was  made  for  the  election  by  tbe  people  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  bold  bis  ofBce  fur  two 
years,  and  whose  whole  Ume  should  be  devoted  to  the  supervinon 
of  tbe  common  schools,  t«  coDforences  with  teachers  and  achool 
ofiBcers,  to  public  addresses  in  the  different  counties,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  pnblic  education  generally,  fie  was  specifically 
required  to  make  a  report  every  year,  and  in  the  year  following 
his  elei'tioB,  to  report  to  the  Legislature  by  bill  '  a  system  of  free 
school  education  thronghout  the  State,  to  be  supported  by  a 
uniform  ad  valorem  tax  npon  property  to  be  assesi^d  and  col- 
lected as  tbe  state  and  county  revenne  is  assessed  and  collected.' 

In  1855  a  bill  for  the  thorough  organisation  of  the  common 
schools  was  drawn  np  by  the  superintendent,  the  basis  of  which 
was  the  principle  of  state  and  local  taxation  for  ednoational  pur- 
poses, and  a  series  of  school  officers  for  local  and  general  adminis- 
tration to  secure  uniformity  and  eiSciancy  in  the  schools.  The 
bill  became  a  law,  and  nnder  it  were :  (l,)  A  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  elected  by  the  people.  (2,)  A  School  Com- 
missioner for  each  county,  elected  by  tlie  township  boards  of 
education  in  that  county.    (3,)  A  Board  of  Education  for   each 
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township.  Prorimon  wu  nude  for  county  scbool  cODTentiona 
and  Teaclien'  Institntes,  and  an'  ezaminiag  committee  fur  each 
connty.  No^school  coold  receive  any  portion  of  tbe  state  or  local 
Bchool  moneys  nnless  it  liad  been  k^pt  for  at  least  six  months  for 
the  eqaal  and  free  instraction  of  all  penona.  Tbe  law  has  been 
modified  and  revised  (torn  time  to  time,  and  the  system  of  public 
inatrnotion  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  new  inatilutions 
nntil  it  has  reached  a  high  d^ree  of  efficiunuy  in  the  School  Iaw 
of  1872. 

The  State  now  reqaires  and  secnres  official  retams  from  all 
inatitntiona  established,  incorpomted,  or  aided  to  any  extent  ont  of 
public  funds,  and  of  the  school  allendanca  of  all  its  children  and 
yoDth,  and  the  canses  of  the  neglect  of  any  person  growing  up  in 
illiteracy,  either  white  dr  black.  Provision  is  made  to  protect  the 
pablic  schools  against  the  employment  of  incompetent  persona  as 
teachers,  by  providing  a  State  Normal  Uaiveraity  and  three  other 
normal  schools,  119  county  teachers'  institutea  and  assoclatione, 
besides  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  school  officers,  and  then  the 
thoroagh  examination  by  experts  of  all  applicants  in  a  range  of 
apedfied  studies  aa  extensive  as  was  ever  before  inserted  in 
the  qaalifications  of  oommoa  school  teachers,  viz.,  orthograpl;y, 
reading  in  English,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
modem  geography,  the  elements  of  natural  science,  the  history  of 
tbe  United  States,  phywology,  and  the  laws  of  health,  which  the 
law  declares  ninrt  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  taught;  vocal 
muNc  and  drawing  may  be  insisted  on  when  deemed  expedient 
by  tbe  directors.  And  these  stndies  may  be  extended  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Edocation  in  all  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are : 

(1,)  Stat«  Baperiutetident,  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of 
four  years,  who  is  the  legal  adviser  of  all  school  officers  and  teachers, 
and  who  most  address  the  county  snperintendcnts  by  circular  on 
all  points  touching  the  system,  and  the  organ ixati on,  instruction, 
and  discipline  of  schoola,  and  report  annnally  to  the  Qovernor  on 
the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  all 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(2,)  Connty  Saperintendent,  elected  by  the  voters  of  each  county 
to  bold  office  for  four  years,  who  must  visit  at  least  once  in  each 
year  every  school  in  his  county,  and  note  the  method  of  inatmc- 
tion,  the  branches  tanght,  the  text-books  used,  and  the  discipline, 
government,  and  general  condition  of  thb  schools.     He  shall  give 
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Boch  direction!  in  the  science,  art,  sod  method  of  teaching  m  Im 
may  deem  expedient  and  necessaiy,  and  aliall  be  the  official  ad- 
viser and  cuQstant  ossixtant  of  the  school  officers  and  teachers  of 
his  conntf ,  and  shall  faithfully  carry  oat  the  sdvico  and  iustntctioDS 
of  the  State  Superintendent  Be  shsU  enconnige  the  formation 
and  Sfwist  in  the  management  of  connty  teachers'  institutes,  and 
labor  in  every  practicable  way  to  elevate  the  standard  of  teacbiog, 
and  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 
In  all  controverues  arising  nnder  the  school  Ian,  his  advice  shall 
first  be  soDgbt,  and  all  appeals  to  the  State  Snperintcndunt  must  be 
taken  up  on  the  stab-ment  of  facts  certified  by  hiiu.  In  case  of 
&ilnre  uf  any  township  officers  to  provide  the  authorized  infomu- 
tion  and  statistics,  he  can  employ  a  competent  person  to  esuuine 
all  books  and  papers,   and  obtain  and  fnmifb  the  same. 

(8.)  Township  Trustees  for  each  township  (one  elected  each  year 
for  a  term  of  three  year),  who  must  secure  an  efficient  school  in 
each  legally  consUlut«d  district,  for  a  period  uf  six  inonihs  in  each 
year,  and  a  High  School  when  so  ordered  by  the  ti>wn. 

(4,)  District  Directors,  one  for  each  district,  into  which  a  town-  * 
ship  may  be  divided,  who  raust,  among  other  items,  report  the 
names  of  persona  over  12  and  imder  21  residing  in  the  district 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  the  causes  of  such  neglect  To  Ibia 
office  is  committed  ihi*  power  uf  levying  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
district  to  continue  the  school  for  not  less  than  6  or  more  than  9 
months,  and  to  eicnse  the  attenduice  of  children  under  12  yean 
for  more  than  four  bonrs  each  day. 

(S.)  City  Boards  of  Education — for  any  district  having  two 
thousand  iDbabitants  by  the  census  of  1870,  six  members,  and  three 
additional  iDembers  for  every  additional  ten  thouMnd  inhabitants, 
with  all  the  powers  of  taxation  and  management  '^ven  to  otJier 
city  systems. 

In  1872  there  were  11,150  common  schools  (9  high,  661 
graded,  and  10,414  nngraded.)  with  672,782  pupils  nnder  20,28S 
teachers  ( 1 1,469  females),  in  10,979  school-boases  (cost,  with  ground 
and  apparatus,  $18,373,880);  S8  academies  and  colleges;  20  pro- 
fessional and  special  schools  (4  teaching,  3  law,  2  medicine,  2 
agricnlture,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mute,  2  commercial,  1  art),  and  700 
private  schools.  With  all  these  institutions  there  is  much  left 
undone.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  with  a  school  popula- 
tion of  818,766  persons  (between  6  and  16  years),  there  was  a  total 
attendance  of  only  fi42,225;  and  86,368  persons  who  could  not 
read,  and  133,684  (90,606  natives)  who  could  not  write. 
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nmiAHA. 

In()iflna  was  organized  aa  a  Tcmtoiy  in  1800,  and  admittted 
as  a  State  id  1816,  vUh  a  p>puliitioD  in  1830  of  149,750,  wbiuh 
in  1870  had  increaaed  to  1,680,637,  with  a  Taluatiuo  fur  tazahle 
purposes  of  te6a,4S6,044. 

Tlie  hisbirj  of  education  in  Indiana  commences  with  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  1804  providinfi  for  the  fiale  of  the  public  lands,  which 
directed  thst  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  select  a  town* 
•hip  i>f  land  in  gevt-rsl  portions  of  the  northwestern  territory  for  the 
lue  of  leniinaries  of  learning,  and  tlint  the  section  nninKered  six- 
teen in  each  and  every  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  nso  of 
Bcliools.  No  application  of  thtse  lands  was,  however,  made  nntil 
1816,  when  Congress  pHssed  an  ordinance  to  enable  the  people  of 
the  Indiana  Territory  tu  fonn  a  constitntion  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.  That  ordinance  provided  that  one  townKhip  of  land, 
in  addition  to  the  one  heretofore  reserved,  should  be  granted 
to  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  nse  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and' 
that  the  aixtcenth  section  in  every  township,  and  where  that  bad 
been  otherwise  dixposed  of,  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof  sliuuld  be 
granted  for  the  use  of  schools.  Tlia  proposition  was  accepted, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  Stale  of  Indiana  into  the  Union,  a 
Slate  University  was  established  at  Blooniington  in  Monroe  coanty, 
and  the  prrrceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  two  townships  were  directed 
to  he  funded,  and  the  income  thereof  snnnatly  applied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution. 

Tlie  constitution  of  1816  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assenihly  *to  provide  by  law  for  a  general  system  of  education, 
ascending  in 'regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a  Slate 
University,  where  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  opi-n  to  all.V 
This  duty  is  reaffirmed  in  the  constitution  of  1851,  with  proriuon 
for  the  election  of  a  superintendent,  and  a  conMtlidaiion  and  en- 
largement of  the  Common  St-hool  Fund,  which  u  declared  to 
consist  of: 

(1.)  Congressional  Township  Fund  and  land;  (2,)  United  States 
Surplus  Revenue  Fund ;  (3.)  Saline  Fnnd  and  land  belon^ng 
thereto;  (4.)  Bank  Tax  Fund  ;  (S.)  County  Seminaries'  Fund,  and 
fines  assessed  for  breaches  .  of  the  penal  laws ;  (6,)  Swamp  Land 
Funds;  (7,)  Common  School  Funds  held  by  counties. 

The  aggregate  of  these  funds  in  1870  amounted  to  18,259,241, 
and  the   inc^>me  from  the  same  to  abont  (400,000,  whii-h  was.  in-   • 
creased  by  property  and  capitation  tax  to  the  sum  of  11,810,866. 
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The  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1831,  vhicb  nnderwent  mxaj 
revimons  and  modificatiooe,  irithout  prodociug  efficient  common 
schools,  and  leaving  Indiana  behind  moat  of  the  other  States,  in 
1840,  when  according  to  the  national  cenans  (ont  of  a  population  of 
98B,4ia),  there  were  70,640  persons  over  20  years  of  age  who  could 
not  read  or  write,  of  whom  lusa  than  1,000  were  returned  aa  native 
bom.  Under  the  energetic  appeals  of  '  One  of  the  People '  [Pr^. 
CaUb  MUU  of  Waboih  CotUgr,)  addressed  from  year  to  year,  from 
1840  to  1648,  to  the  people  of  Indiana,  as  a  sort  of  supplement 
to  the  Governor's  messi^,  the  Legislature  was  finally  aronscd  to 
cfBci«nt  action,  and  in  1848  an  act  to  provide  a  system  of  free 
Bchoola'waa  passed.  It  having  been  left  with  the  conntiee  to  repeal 
or  adopt  its  provisions  by  popular  vote  for  its  reflective  town 
ships,  many  counties  adhered  to  the  old  defective  aystem,  bnt  the 
constitution  of  IBfiO,  and  the  school  law  of  186fi,  brought  np  the 
1^1  reqnirementa  to  a  higher  and  a  uniform  state,  and  from  that 
-  time  the  schools  have  been  under  agencies  which  have  constantly 
improved  the  quality  of  the  instroction  given,  although  they  have 
not  prevented  an  alarming  amount  of  illiteracy,  viz.,  76,834  persons 
over  10  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  187,124  who  could 
not  write,  according  to  the  census  of  1870. 

The  system  is  now  admiuistered  by:  (1,)  State  Superintendent; 
(2,)  State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  State  Superintendent, 
president  of  State  Ucivcrsity  and  State  Normal  School,  and  the 
Buperi[itendentB  of  the  three  largest  cities;  (3,)  County  Commis- 
sioners, one  for  each  of  the  93  eonnties,  who  visit  the  schools 
of  their  respective  townships,  bold  institutes,  and.  appoint;  (4,) 
District  Superintendents,  who  hold  office  for  three  ■years,  and  ex- 
amine all  candidates  for  teaching;  (5,)  Town^ip  Tmstpea,  who 
may,  among  other  powers,  introduce  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage into  any  school  where  the  parents  of  2S  children  demand  it. 

In  1870,  out  of  019,627  children  between  the  i^esof  S  and  21, 
462,527  attended  in  the  8,769  dtsirict  and  high  schools  (including 
3t  cities],  taught  by  1 1,B4Q  teachers  (4,72^  females),  and  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  tl,810,86a,  in  8,827  school-honsea,  valued,  with  lota 
and  equipments,  at  (7,2e2,6<1fl. 

Tlie  Slate  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute  was  opened  in  1870, 
with  model  and  practice  schoola  attached.  In  the  same  year  4,033 
teachers,  in  40  eonnties,  attended  teachers'  institutes.  The  State 
Agricultural  and  Uechanica]  Art  College  at  Labyette,  which  takes 
the  name  of  Purdue  College  in  oooudention  of  libenl  donations 
of  a  citizen  of  that  name. 
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I 

j  IOWA. 

Iowa  WM  orgXQiieit  m  k  territorf  in  1838  and  admitted  into  tlis 
Uuion  in  1846,  with  an  area  of  65,046  sq.  m.,  and  a  popiilatioD  in 
1850  of  102,214,  whkli  has  inervHsi-d  to  1,191,792  in  IttTO,  with 
taiablo  property  valaeJ  at  1302,615,418.  Ttie  constitution  of 
1846  provides  fur  tlie   invtolabiiity  of  the  nchool  and  university 

.  fiimlg,  and  the  election  by  the  people  of  a  Buperintendeut  of 
pal  lie  instruction,  to  bold  liis  office  for  three  years,  directs  the 
General  AMcmbly  to  encourage  iiitellectnal,  scientific,  moral,  and 
agriculiurul  improvements,  and  provide  a  system,  of  common  schools,  ■ 
by  which  a  school  sIihII  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
distriet  at  leant  three  months  in  every  year.  The  ameufled  consti- 
tution of  1867  goes  into  mnch  detail,  rt'specting  the  powere  of 
a  'Board  of  Education  for  tlie  State  of  lows,'  lo  which  was  given 
'full  power  to  le^pekte  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  n-gnlations 
in  rehition  to  com  mo  d  schools,  and  ollu-r  educational  iiisCitutiona 
aided  from  the  school  or  nniversity  funds,  subject  to  the  revision 
B>id  repeal  of  the  General  Assembly.'     f  ower  was  reserved  to  the 

,  General  Assembly  to  abojirth  or  reorganize  the  Board  of  Education 
at  any  tiino  after  1863,  and  provide  fur  iha  educational  interests 
of  the  State  in  such  niauner  as  shall  seem  to  them  best  and  proper. 
The  action  of  the  Board,   instituted  according  to  the  provisions 

,    of  this  constitution,  did  not  prove  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  iff 

,    1864  the  school  system  was  reorganized  by  the  General  Assembly. 

By  the  act   of  1863  and  its  aubscijiiunt  amendments  the  school 

authorities  are:  (1,)  Slate  Superintendent,  elected  by  the  people 

I    for  two  y^rs;  (2,)  County  Superintendents,  one  for  each  county,  . 

I    elected  for  two  years ;  (3,)  Township  Board  of  Directors,  made  up 

■  of  tiiree  or  more  siib-directora  for  each  township,  who  have  the 
iDMnt^raent  of  the  township  school  fund  ;  and  (4,)  Sub^irectof 
for  each   sub-district,  for  the  local  management  of  the  school. 

According  to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,260  district 
town8hip^  344  independent  districtt  (cities  and  villages),  and  7.71 0 
eub-dist^ict^  with  7,823  schooI^  of  which  28ft  are  graded,  in  which 
were  40  high  schools;  out  of  460,629  scliool  population  (between 
6  and  21  years)  341,ft38  attAded  school  during  the  year,  under 
14.070  different  teachers,  at  an  aggn'gate  salary  of  |i],900,8S3,  in 

'  7,5«4  school  hoase^  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,764,561,  in  which  was 
•chool  apparatus  to  the  vahie  of  tl04,8S9.  In  1871,  7,600  teachers 
met  in  76  teachers'  institutes.  According  to  the  census  of  1870 
there  were  24,116  persons  over  10  could  not  read,  and  46,671 
(24,979  natives)  coald  not  write. 
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EftHMUi  orgsniEed  aa  a  TerritoTy  in  1834,  aras  af^er  niany  tribula- 
tions,  admitted  as  a  State  in  1809,  with  an  area  of  61,318  sq.  m., 
and  a  popnUtion  in  1860  of  107,206,  which  had  incivured  in 
'  leTO  to  364.^9,  and  a  taxable  property  of  102,126,861.  Total 
Talae  of  farms  and  live  stock  in  1870  was4l20,992,SSS. 

The  Gooxtitution  adopted  in  18S8,  provides  for  a  superintendent 
of  poblic  instniction  for  the  State,  and  one  for  each  coiinlj,  and 
directs  the  ieg^alatare  to 'encoiir^e  the  promotion  of  intcllectnd, 
moral,  scientific  and  agricultnrsl  iiuproreinent  by  establisliing  a  nni- 
form  system  of  common  eehoots,  and  schools  of  higher  grade,  em- 
bracing normtil,  preparatory,  collegiate  and  oniverstty  departments.* 
'The  proceeds  of  lands  donated  by  the  United  States  or  the  State 
for  the  acpport  of  schools,  and  the  SOO.OOO  acres  granted  to  the  now 
State  in  1841,  and  all  estates  of  peraons  dying  without  heirs  or 
vill.and  such  per  cent  as  may  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  aalo 
of  lands  in  this  State  are  made  a  perpetnal  school  fund,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  with  such  other 
means  as  the  tegislatnre  may  furnish  by  tax  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
inviolably  appropriated  to  the  snpport  of  common  schools.'  *  Pro- 
vision shall  be  made  1^  law  fi>r  a  i^tate  University  for  the  premoUon 
of  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agri- 
cnkural  dopartment,'  and  *  no  religions  sect  or  sects  shall  ever  con- 
trol any  part  of  the  common  school  or  university  fhnds  of  the  State.' 

Schools  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  cities  (incorporated  by 
general  Uw),  and  of  the  congressional  township  distribution  of 
territory.  Each  city  hy  general  law  has  a  board  of  education 
somewhat  differently  constituted,  but  all  with  full  powers  to  es- 
tablish and  mainttun  public  schools  according  to  its  population, 
while  each  congressional  township,  embracing  an  area  of  six  miles 
BC|Qare,  is  constituted  one  school  district.  Each  district  is  divided 
into  sub-districts  of  any  convenient  Hize,by  the  county  superin- 
tendent Each  sub-district  electa  a  director,  and  all  the  directors 
■  of  sub-districts  constitute  a  school  district  board  for  the  towuship, 
with  power  to  levy  taxes,  locate,  and  erect  school-houaes,  employ 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  township,  and  with  power  to  erect 
a  higher  school  for  the  older  childhn  of  all  the  sub-districts. 

lie  school  authorities  are:  (1.)  State  Superintendent,  elected 
for  two  years,  with  the  usual  powers ;  (2.)  County  Superintendents, 
one  for  each  county,  elected  for  two  years,  with  power  to  divide 
the  congressional  townships  into  districts,  examine  (when  associated 
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with  two  competent  penonB  appointed  by  the  Oonntj  Commis- 
aionen,  who  together  constitnle  a  County  Board  of  ExainiDerB,) 
teachers,  hold  inititatcx,  and  generally  administer  the  syBtem  for 
the  county;  (3,)  TownsLip  BuBrds,  composed  of  a  director  from 
each  aub-district  into  which  the  township  district- is  divided;  (4,) 
District  Boards,  composed  of  the  director,  cjerk,  and  treasurer ;  (fi,) 
City  Boards  of  Education,  charged  with  full  powers  of  local 
management  of  public  schools  in  the  several  incorporated  cities. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  fur  1872  there 
were  3,419  sub-districts,  containing  166,983  persona  between  the 
ages  of  S  and  31  years.  Of  this  namber  106,663  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance,  of  61,&38 
pupils  under  3,836  different  teachers  (2,048  females),  to  whom  was 
paid  for  their  services  (696,611,  The  entire  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  public  schools  in  1 871  was  tl,?01,950,  of  which  (217,810 
was  received  from  the  State  (interest  from  the  permanent  fund 
and  taxes),  (22,680  from  county  funds,  $622,644  from  district 
tax,  and  (431,382  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  Tlie  total 
Dumber  of  school-houses  for  3,419  organized  districts  was  2,437, 
valued,  with  Iota  and  apparatus,  at  (2,84ff,262.  Beside  the  public 
schools  there  are  two  State  Normal  Schools  (at  Emporia  aod 
Leavenworth),  with  buildings  erected  at  a  cost  of  (140,000. 

Out  of  section  16,  and  36  in  each  township,  and  the  000,000 
acres  (toUl  nearly  3,000,000  acres),  only  (769,096  hai  yet  been 
converted  into  a  permanent  school  fund.  The  university  received 
46,000  acres,  out  of  which  only  (10,000  has  yet  been  realized 
as  a  permanent  fund.  The  grounds  and  improvements  have  cost 
^164,000,  mainly  contributed  by  the  city  of  Lawrence.  Tlie  Agri- 
caltural  Coll^o  receives  (90,000  from  Congressional  grants,  out 
of  which  (189,746  have  been  realized,  leaving  land  unsold  esti- 
mated at  (180,797,  or  a  total  of  (378,542.  The  State  Univer^ty 
was  crijipled  at  the  start  by  the  incorporation  of  two  denomina- 
tional institutions  (Baker  University  and  Washbnrne  College),  on 
which  (200,000  have  already  been  expended. 

The  census  of  1870  retnms  a  school  attendance  of  63,183,  out 
of  a  school  population  (between  the  ages  of  B  and  18)  of  108,710, 
with  16,369  penons  10  year*  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and 
24,650  who  could  not  write.  In  the  table  of  schools  there  were 
1,66-1  public  Bcboola  (1  normal,  4  high,  I  grammar,  118  graded, 
1,639  ungraded),  with  1,955  teachers;  2  universities  with  13 
teachers  (1  female),  and  292  students ;  6  special  schools  (t  agri- 
cultural, 2  aomuMrcial,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mat«s},  with  277  pupils. 
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EentncVy  wu  tettW  from  Virgiiiu,  of  which  it  wu  part  nntil 
17B1,  v\teB  it  wasadmitieduft-Sute,  with  »  population  of  T3,0T7, 
vhicfa  in  1870  had  increased  to  1,331,011.  In  its  educational 
and  economical  policy  it  followed  tlie  mother  State — relying  on 
Coll^^cB,  academies,  and  private  tntora  for  families  who  conUI  pay, 
and  making  no  general  provision  for  common  schools  until  1631, 
when  a  Literary  Fuhd  was  established  out  of  one-half  of  the  clear 
profits  of  the  Banic  of  the  Commonwealth. 

From  1783  to  1798,  upward  of  thirty  academies  and  neniinaries, 
ioclnding  Transylvania  Seminary,  were  incorporated,  and  in  the 
year  Inst  named,  a  general  law  appropriating  all  vacant  and  un- 
appropriated land  in  a  large  section  of  the  State  to  the  endowment 
of  theae  higher  institationa  was  passed,  with  a  preamble  setting 
forth  that  'it  is  eipedlent  for  the  public  happiness  that  those  pei^ 
sous  whom  natarc  hath  endowed  with  genins  and  virtae  should  t>e 
rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  fud  and  accelerate  this  most  desirable  purpose,  by*insttta- 
tions  for  their  education,  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  wisa 
government'  By  this  and  subsequent  acts,  creating  at  least  one 
such  seminary  of  liberal  education  in  each  connty,  6,000  acres  of 
pnhlic  lands,  and  in  1820  all  fines  and  forfeitares  in  the  several 
counties,  were  appropriated  to  these  institationa. 

In  1821,  in  the  act  to  create  the  Literary  Fond,  the  county 
courts  were  instructed  to  lay  ofi"  their  respective  counties  into  any 
number  of  school  districts,  not  less  than  four,  nor  more  than  sil- 
leen,  in  each ;  and  the  tai  comniisMoners  were  directed  to  take 
down  in  their  book  of  taxable  property  the  number  of  all  children 
in  each  school  district  as  above  established,  and  communicate  the 
same  to  the  county  auditor.  The  clerks  of  the  county  courts  and 
the  auditors  were  instructed  to  commnnicate  the  boundaries  of  the 
districts  and  the  number  of  children  to  a  State  Board,  conusUng 
of  six  commisMoners,  to  enable  thero  'to  digest  a  plan  of  schools  of 
common  education  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  State.'  This 
Board  presented,  in  1832,  a  report  drawn  up  by  Amos  Kendall,  at 
that  time  a  teacher  in.  Frankfort,  and  contjuning  valuable  letters 
from  Thomas  Jeffenon,  John  Adams,  James  Madison,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  and  others,  respecting  common  schools  in  their  respective 
States.  The  plan  was  not  adopted,  and  in  its  stead,  in  1825,  a 
system  of  private  ecbools  was  established  by  incorporating  any 
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nnmber  of  persona  not  less  tlian  five,  who  may  cLoom  to  asBOciste 
tog;i-tlier  to  estatiliab  n  bgLooI  in  tlieir  Deighborbuod  fur  tbe  sake  of 
baTing'tbcir  cbildrcn  educated,  witb  power  to  purcbaau  and  bold  ■ 
site  uf  two  acres,  erect  a  acLouI-house,  and  elect  trnstees  to  manage 
tiie  same.  The  teachers  of  tlieso  schools  were  required  to  make 
return  of  the  namber  of  pupils,  courses  of  study,  and  books  used. 

The  law  of  1821  was  made  slightly  effieieut  by  the  act  of 
1830,  'to  establish  a.aniform  system  of  pnblic  schools,'  in  which 
this  provision  occurs,  '  any  widow  or  femme  utU  over  21  years  of 
age,  residing  and  owning  property  subject  to  taxntion  for  school 
purposes  in  any  school  district,  shall  have  the  right  to  rote,  either 
in  person  or  by  written  proxy  ;  also  infants  so  situated  may  vote 
hy  proxy.'  The  law  of  11130  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  manifold 
labors  of  Rer.  Benjamin  O.  Pi'ers,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  grad- 
uate of  Transylvania  University,  who,  upon  comjileting  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  PrincctoD,  established  at  Lexington  in  1827  the 
EeUttie  Imtilute,  in  which  he  aimed  to  embody  the  views  of  Pes- 
toloz^u,  Fellenberg,  and  Ronsellaer;  and  in  the  year  following,  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  were  elaborately  set  forth 
in  an  introductory  address  in  which  be  fortified  his  views  with 
copious  extracts  from  Lord  Brougham  on  popular  education,  and 
the  pnl  lications  of  Gallaudet  and  Carter  on  the  education  of  teach* 
ers  and  the  better  supervision  of  schools.  But  the  most  timely  and 
practical  effort  of  Mr.  Peers  was  a  Letter  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  legislature,  in  which  he  em- 
bodies the  resnlts  of  his  personal  visits. to  the  schools  of  Massachii' 
setts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  and  his  conference  with  eminent 
school  men  of  those  Sutes  (Clinton,  Flagg,  Carter,  and  Gallandet,) 
on  the  true  uses  of  a  State  School  Fund,  wbicb  be  sets  forth  to  be^ 
to  prepare  and  pay  well  qualified  teachers,  to  stimulate  local  and 
parental  efibrt,  and  to  svcure  thoroogh  and  intelligent  supervision. 
That  Letter,  and  bis  other  publications  to  make  known  the  objecta 
of  bis  luNtituto,  and  the  views  of  eminent  educators  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  exerted  great  influence  throughout  the  Western 
States.  He  employed  Philip  Neff,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  Pesta- 
htzi  in  hia  institute,  and  his  Journal  (1622)  was  one  of  die  earliest 
of  our  educational  periodicals. 

In  1838  an  important  act  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools 
was  passed,  by  which  a  Board  of  Education  was  instituted,  of 
which  tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  InstrncUon,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  was  made  a  member 
and  the  executive  officer.    By  this  law  the  State  was  divided  into 
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dUtricts,and  the  income  of  the  small  pennaneDt  fund  wu  iocreued 
by  a  tAz  of  two  ceiit«(inade  three  by  popular  vote  in  1850)  on 
every  one  himdred  doll4n  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  designed, 
according  to  aflubaequent  act  (1845),  '  to  enconrage  and  aid  the 
citizena  to  organize  and  maintain  common  schools.' 

Id  ISSS  the  Superintendent  waa  inaiructcd  to  report  a  plan  for 
creatii^  the  prafessioD  of  teaching,  and  in  1864  the  Icgislatiira 
made  pruvinion  for  the  education  of  ISO  t«achere  in  thti  Stiit« 
Univerwiy  at  Lexington.  But  the  difficulties  of  a  sparse  population, 
and  the  pecuKar  social  and  industrial  habits  of  the  people  tuado 
a  system  of  common  schools  impossible,  and  the  schools  never  got 
each  a  lodgment  as  to  materially  modify  the  habits  of  the  State 
except  in  Louisville,  where  the  grailed  system  was  truly  efficient,  iti 
public  high  school,  teachers,  and  superintendence  comparing  favor-  - 
ably  with  these  features  in  any  city.  This  system  was  organized 
in  18^  by  the  establiiilimcnt  uf  a  central  monitorial  school,  free  of 
expense  to  all  the  children  of  the  city  under  1 6  years  of  age.  The 
monitorial  portion  was  abolished  in  1840.  Louisville  was  the  first 
city  to  establish  night  schools  as  part  of  its  system,  and  to  appoint 
a  saperintendent,  Rev.  (now  Dr.)  James  Freeman  Clark,  to  visit  the 
schools  and  report  qaarterly  of  their  condition. 

According  to  tJie  ri-piirt  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1871,  there  were  fi,117  school  districts,  in  which 
C.OSa  schools  were  taught  to  120,866  pupils,  at  an  expense  to  the 
State  (about  9156,000  income  of  school  funds,  fB02,0()0  avails 
ofStalepropertytax,)oft968,l76,  to  which  will  be  added  nCxt  year 
the  avails  of  "a  rate  bill  a-^cs-ed  on  each  patron  of  the  scho^^l, 
according  to  the  number  of  children  and  length  of  time  actually 
sent  by  each"  Tbe  Slate  tax  is  about  2  mills  on  each  dnlliir  of 
taxable  projierty,  which,  according  to  the  census  in  1870,  was 
$468,544,204. 

The  ecnaus  of  1870,  ont  of  a  school  population  (6  to  18)  of 
454,530,  returns  181,225  persons  in  attendance  in  the  year 
previous;  and  out  of  the  en  tire  population  (1,-124, 01 1)249,567  persona 
over  10  years  who  can  not  read,  and  3:dl,176  who  cau  not  write. 
According  to  the  same  census  tlicre  were  in  1870,  5,149  schools 
uf  all  Icinds  in  operation ;  4,727  public  schools,  viz.,  I  normal,  23 
high,  19  (jrammar,  88  graded,  1,590  ungraded,  with  an  ^^regata 
of  218,440  pupils;  137.clwMieBl  academies  and  colleges  (including 
two  nuirersiiies),  with  13,088  pupils;  15  professionnl  and  special 
schools,  2  law,  4  medicine,  6  theology,  1  agricultural,  8  com- 
'  jnercial,  1  blind,  1  (leaf  mutes,  I  idiotic; 
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LoniBiana  was  admitted  a  State  in  1613.  with  «  popolation  in 
1810  of  76,556,  wbicb  bat)  increaaed  to  726,015  in  187U,  with  an 
area  of  41,946  aqnare  Dtilca,  and  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
1254,371,890. 

While  in  a  territorial  oi^nisntion,  the  Univereitj  of  Orleans 
was  institnted,  and  prorigion  was  made  for  a  college'  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  at  least  one  academy  and  one  public  library 
in  each  connty,  and  for  the  support  of  tbe  same,  tSO.OOO  waa  to 
be  raised  annnally.  In  1606  autliority  was  given  toiiistitute  ele- 
mentary schools  in  each  parish,  which  in  1819  were  placed  nnder 
police  juries,  and  in  1631  mider  five  trustees  appointed  by  the 
police  jury  of  each  parish,  from  the  resident  landowners;  and  the 
Burn  of  tSOO  was  appropriated  annually  to  each  parish  for  snch 
schools,  which  conid  be  increased  by  a  local  tai  on  the  property  of 
the  parish.  In  1833  the  Secretary  of  Slate  was  made  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Education,  and  required  to  submit  to  the  Lt^isla- 
tnre  annually  a  report  ou  the  coudition  of  schools,  auadenies,  and 
colleges. 

In  183ft  special  authority  was  fciv^n  to  the  Second  Mani- 
cipality  of  New  Orleans  to  establish  a  system  of  public  schools 
supported  by  a  tax  on  the  property,  which  system  was  o^anized 
in  that  year  on  a  plan  submitted  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  whom  the  position  of  superintendent  was  tendered  before 
the  schools  were  opened,  and  again  in  1840, 

In  the  constitation  of  1846,  it  is  ordered  that  a  snperintendent 
of  pablio  education  shall  he  appointed,  and  that  free  public 
schools  shall  be  cstahlinhed  thmiighont  the  Staie'supported  by 
taxation  on  property,  and  that  all  lands  donated  by  the  United 
States  shall  constitute  a  perpetnal  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall 
pay  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  centum  for  the  mipport  of  suoh 
pnblic  schools.  In  1847  an  act 'to  establiiih  Free  Public  Schools' 
for  all  whit«  children  between  the  apes  of  6  and  16,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  Superintendent,  and  of  a  Buperiuiendent 
for  each  parish,  and  the  collection  of  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the 
dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  and  establiMhinent  of 
a  State  School  Fund  out  of  a  consolidation  of  all  land  grants 
(786,044  acres  for  common  schools.)  and  individnal  donations  made 
for  educational  purposes.  To  these  revenut's  was  added  tn  18d5  a 
capitation  tax  of  otie  dollar  on  each  free  white  male  inhabitant 
over  tlie  age  of  twenty  one  years.     The  almost  insnperahlu  diffi- 
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calticB  of  A  spuTse  popalation,  divideii  socially  by  race  and  occupa- 
tion, made  a  eyatem  of  corarnon  acbools  aJmoet  impoasible  oot 
of  New  Orleans,  sod  Baton  Rouge,  and   tbe  larger  rillages. 

In  tbe  constitQtion  of  1SS8  it  is  ordained  that  'tbe  General  As- 
■emblj  ahall  establish  at  teaat  one  free  scbool  in  .each  parish,  and 
provide  for  its  support  by  taxation  or  otherwise.'  'All  children  be- . 
tween  tbe  years  of  6  and  21  ehall  be  admitted  to  the  public 
schools  or  other  innUtntions  of  leaniing  sustained  or  establiabed  by 
the  State  in  cnmnion,  without  diatinctjon  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition.  There  shall  be  no  separate  Bcbool  or  institution  of 
leaniiDg  established  exclnsively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  Lonis- 
iana.'  Froviuon  is  made  for  tbe  election  by  tbe  qualified  voters 
of  the  State,  of  a  Soperintendent  of  Edncatlon,  to  bold  his  office 
for  four  years,  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  15,000  per  annum.  In  the 
spirit  of  these  provisions,  a  system  of  public  schools  was  inaagnrated 
in  IB'IO,  which  with  abundant  means,  has  encountered  almost  in- 
SDperable  obstacles  from  the  prejudices  of  race  and  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  'Colored  citizens  are  willing  to 
receive  tbe  benefits  of  the  schools,  but  have  not  the  knowledge 
or  experience  required  to  establish  and  manage  a  system ;  th« 
white   citizens  are   opposed  to  mixed  schools.' 

The  school  authorities  are:  (1,)  a  State  Soperintendent;  (3,) 
State  Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  State  and  sis  Division 
Buperintendenta ;  (3,)  a  Superintendent  for  each  Judicial  District, 
of  which  there  are  six;  (4,)  Parish  Directors,  composed  of  one 
member  for  each  jury  board;  (5,)  Town  and  City  Boards.  The 
means  of  support  consist  of  (I,)  Free  School  Fund,  tl,193.500; 
(2,)  Seminary  Fund,  (138,000 ;  (3,)  Stat«  tax  of  two  mills  levied 
OD  property,  $468,035 ;  amount  of  poll  tax,  1112,668. 

The  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  1870  appropriated 
tl3,800  in  aid  of  schools  in  38  difierent  localities,  which  contributed 
the  sum  of  #41,445  to  the  same.  Among  the  schools  thns  uded 
vas  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  tbe  8tat«  at  large  at  New 
Orieans.  These  amounts  seem  small  compared  with  the  State  ap- 
propriation of  $600,000. 

The  censui  of  ]8T0  returns  a  school  attendance  of  51,259,  ont 
of  a  population  (persons  from  5  to  18  years)  of  226,114;  and 
£92  schools  of  all  kinds,  viz.,  178  public,  (I  normal,  5  high, 
4  grammar,  60  graded  common,  and  108  ungraded  oommon), 
with  a  total  of  25,088  pupils ;  36  classical  academies  and  oollegea 
(including  2  universities),  with  4,857  pupils;  10  special  vIe.,  1  law, 
I  medidne,  I  theology,  1  blind,  1  deaf  mutes,  and  4  commercial, 
17 
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Maine  vai  settled  under  tbe  colonial  jnrigdiction  of  Uanachn* 
aetU,  and  act«d  nnder  the  school  legialation  of  that  commonwealtb, 
iiDtil  1830,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  State,  with  a  population  of 
298,335,  vhicb  had  increBsed  in  1870  to  626,915. 

The  coDStitntion  of  1820  makes  it  tbe  datj  of  the  legislatare  'to 
reqnire  tbe  several  towns  lo  make  saitable  provision  at  their  own 
expense,  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  to  encourage  and 
suitably  endow  academies,  coHeges  and  seiDinariea  of  learning  within 
the  State ;  provided,  that  no  donation,  grant,  or  endowment  aball  at 
any  time  be  made  by  the  legislature  to  any  literary  institution,  nnless 
at  tbe  time  of  making  such  endowment  the  legislature  shall  have 
the  right  to  grant  any  further  powers  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  any 
of  the  powen  vested  in  auy  such  literary  institution  as  shall  be 
judged  necessary  to  promote  the  best  interests  thereof.'  The  first 
school  law  distinct  from  that  of  Massachusetts  was  passed  in  1821, 
by  which  each  town  was  required  to  raise  by  tax  on  the  polls  and 
estates  of  the  citizens  a  sum  of  money,  which  in  tbe  aggregate 
would  amount  to  at  least  40  cents  for  each  inhabitant  Thissum, 
increasing  from  year  to  year  with  the  popnlation  was  apportioned 
among  the  several  school  districts  into  which  each  town  waft 
divided,  for  tbe  support  of  public  schools,  equally  fi^e  and  accessi- 
ble to  all  thecbildem  between  theagebof  4  and  21  years,  under  the 
local  care  of  an  agent  appointed  by  the  town  for  each  district,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  a  superintending  committee  for  the  whole 
town  in  the  matter  of  teachers  and  atudics.  These  fundamental 
principles  were  slightly  altered  in  1823  and  1825,  by  which 
the  election  of  tbe  agent  was  left,  on  the  vote  of  the  town,  to 
the  district;  and  the  towna  of  Portland  in  182S,  Bath  in  1828, 
Bangor  in  1832,  and  all  other  towns  in  1884,  were  allowed  to 
dispense  with  a  district  agent  and  put  all  their  schools  under  one 

In  1825,  the  selectmen  of  the  several  towna  were  required  to 
make  returns  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State,  once  in  three  years,  as  to 
the  number  of  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  of  school  ^c,  and 
tbe  number  in  actual  school  attendance,  the  length  of  time  tlie 
schools  were  kept,  and  tbe  amount  expended  in  each.  Maine  was 
thus  the  second  State  to  require  such  returns,  and  which  became 
henceforth  the  basis  of  all  school  discussion. 

In  1828  a  permanent  State  School  Fund  was  commenced  by 
Htting  apart  lifi  sales  pf  twenty  townships  of  tbe  State  lands  for 
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that  purpose  ;*  and  the  principle  of  a  graded  Khool  by  the  em- 
ployment of  ft  master  and  Bssiatanta  in  tho  game  district  was  recog- 
nized. After  mnch  discassion  in  local  and  Slate  conTentiona,  and 
in  the  leg^latare  from  1838  to  1846,  in  the  year  last  named,  a  State 
Board  of  Edacation  was  institnted ;  aod  in  1847  the  teachers  were 
required  to  keep  a  register,  and  retnm  the  tame  at  the  close  of  the 
school  to  the  town  school  committee,  who  were  reqnired  hence- 
forth to  make  the  statistical  return  to  the  Board   of  Education. 

In  1895  the  first  educational  association  was  formed,  and  in  1836 
the  State  Teachers'  Associatioa  was  organized.  In  1846  the  first 
TeacUere'  lostitnto  was  held ;  in  1863  a  State  Normal  School  was 
opened  at  Parmington,  and  a  second  at  Cast! ne  in  1866;  and  in 
1869  the  office  of  County  Saperviaors  was  eetabliidied,  and  tl6,000 
appropriated  for  their  salaries. 

According  to  the  revision  of  1871,  the  administration  and 
anperviwon  of  common  sclioola  is  committed  to:  (I,)  State  Super* 
intendent,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  council,  for  three  years 
or  dnring  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  to  exercise  general  super- 
vision, advise  and  direct  town  comifaittees,  obtain  and  dissem- 
inate information  respecting  the  schools  of  the  State  and  other 
States  and  countries,  awaken  and  sustain  a  popular  interest  in 
school  matters,  hold  annually  a  State  educational  convent  ion*  and 
an  institute  of  teachers  in  each  county,  prescribe  the  studies  that 
shall  be  taught  (reserving  to  town  committees  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe additional  studies),  act  as  superintendent  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  report  annually  to  the  legislature.  (2,) 
County  Supervisors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  State  Superintendent,  for  each  county,  for  three 
years,  an  assistant  of  the  State  Superintendent,  and  together 
with  him  constitutiog  a  State  Board,  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year 
dnring  the  session  of  tho  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  educational  committee  of  that  body,  and  maturing  plans 
for  the  following  year  to  promote  and  elevate  the  public  schools. 
(3,)  Town  Soperintending  School  Committee,  of  three  members, 
elected  one  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  who  examine, 
after  public  notice  sof  time  and  place,  all  candidates  for  teaching 

■In   I78«  tb*  kftalitun  tf  HiBubiMUi  dinel^  Iha  cmniilm  iharpd  witli  Ihauli  nr 

UhIiM  hum  mlniiUr,  »n  brUMimamu  Kh^l,  iiHl  HM  TnT  th>  (Vilun  ■iipnMirialion  DrUw 
Qnanl  Court.  Tbii  malit  wu  wkRAmI  In  IT8J  » t>  lo  rMsin  ■  iwmlnn  of  in  lou  at  3M 
HIMHcli.  In  ntrj  (ooniliip  ili  mlhn  iquin.  om  fsr  nuk  nl*  thi  purpoHl  iboi*  ifiKiSad. 
Tkh  laoln  in  Ib«  irtHilai  of  agiMntian  la  ISIS,  twcunc  unliabl*  u  all  innli  »d  hIh  of  . 
kud  <»di  b*  HiMcbnwIU  nr  KiIih.  Tb>  piwnl  piHlini  in  biin*  n  u  ramtt  in  •«)>  Idwh- 
■liip  1,000  tat  Kh  lb*  ■«  of  Hboolb  whleb,>n«tlHUiwiwblpii  irttM,  ronn  n  hIiwI  fiind 
iHtlieum.  Dmn to ItW  HM  tbu  hiir  1  nlDiH  ■«*  or  Und  hid  bem  dauM br  lb* 
Stau  ta  liKiKponiod  ludoBiH,  ud  bIdo  lowmUpa  of  kid  lo  two  ooBapa. 
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in  reading,  apclliog,  writing,  Eoglish  grammar,  geography,  history, 
arithmetic,  aud  other  atudiea  nsually  taught  io  public  schools,  and 
particularly  in  the  school  for  which  he  is  examined,  and  aUo  his 
capacity  for  the  government  thereof;  and  employ  t«acbers  for  the 
several  districts,  prescribe  regulations  for  the  stodies,  books,  disci- 
pUne,  and  returns  of  all  the  public  schools.  (4,)  District  Agents, 
one  for  each,  whore  the  town  is  divided  into  districts. 

The  support  of  public  schools  is  derived  &om  (1,)  State  School 
Fand,  the  income  of  which,  and  all  inooey  received  by  the  State 
from  the  tax  on  banks,  together  '  with  a  mill  tax  for  the  support 
of  common  schools,  assessed  and  collected  as  other  State  taxes, 
and^paid  out  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each;'  (2,) 
Town  Tax,  not  less  thob  eighty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  exclosiTd 
of  the  income  of  corporate  school  fiinds,  or  revenue  from  the  State, 
ot  devise,  hcqnest  or  forfeiture  to  the  use  of  schools;  (3,)  District 
Tax,  for  ute,  construction,  and  equipment  of  school-booses,  and 
for  graded  schools,  not  exceeding  the  sum  received  from  the  town. 

There  are  two  State  Normal  Schools,  to  which  the  State  appro- 
priates $8,000 ;  and  normal  departments  in  Miune  Central  Secnv- 
cary  at  Pittsfield,  and  in  Oak  Grove  Seminary  at  Yassalhorough. 
Institutes  were  held  at  eighteen  difierent  localities. 

In<ie72  the  total  cost  of  4,000  common  schools  was  $1,307,592, 
to  which  the  towns  voted  by  tax  $717,719,  and  the  State  dis- 
tributed from  the  permanent  fund  ($317,902), (18,T8ft,  the  savings 
banks  tax,  $120,000,  school  mill  tax,  $224,530,  a  total  from  th« 
State  treasury  of  $303,350;  districts  to  build  school-hoases,  $131,- 
799,  continue  schools,  $13,154  ;  balance  by  the  State. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  the  whole  number  of  schools 
of  all  kinds  was  4,723,  with  6,986  toachers  (2,320  males,  4,556 
females),  and  162,636  pnpils,  ont  of  a  school  population  (5  to  18 
yeara)  of  175,488;  13,486  persons  over  10  years  of  age  could 
not  read,  and  19,052  conid  not  write. 

Since  the  above  sommary  was  prepared,  the  office  of  county 
supervisor  has  been  abolished,  but  the  sapcrintendent  in  his  report 
for  1872  advocates  its  restoration  in  the  form  of  a  State  Board, 
made  up  of  two  commissioners  from  each  con^ssional  district — 
each  commisuoner  doing  the  usual  duties  of  county  school  officers, 
and  together  constituting  a  board,  of  which  the  State  superintend- 
ent should  be  ex^ffieio  the  secretary.  Without  some  intermediate 
authority  for  examining  teachers,  and  inspecting  schools,  independ- 
ent of  the  towns,  and  subordinate  to  the  State  superintendent,  the 
system  will  lack  efficiency. 
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lUBTLAXD. 

Marylud  was  first  settled  ia  1634,  had  ia  1790  a  total  popnlalion 
of  319,728,  which  had  increased  in  1B70  to  780,604,  on  an  area  of 
11,124  sq.  m^  and  with  (423,834,919  of  taxable  property. 

The  coDstitatioDB  of  1776  and  18S1  are  ulent  respecting edncv 
tion;  that  of  1804  prescribed  even  thedetulaof  organization  and 
the  amount  of  taiationC  BOtlesB  than  ten  cents  OD  each  hundred  dol- 
lars of  taxable  property,  nntil  the  existing  School  Fund  has  been  in- 
creased to  (6, 000,000  by  the  accomuUting  avuls  of  an  annual  tax 
of  five  cents  on  the  taxable  property,  when  the  annual  State  tax 
(brscbool  purposes  shall  be  reduced  to  five  cents').  These  provisions 
in  the  revision  of  1888  gave  way  to  three  brief  articles,  by  which 
it  is  made  the  doty  of  the  first  General  Assembly '  to  establish  by 
law  a  thorough  and  e£Bcient  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  to 
provide  by  taxation  or  otherwise  for  its  support,'  and  to  continue 
the  system  of  public  schools  established  by  and  nnder  the  constitu- 
tion of  1804,  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  after  1868. 

In  1671,  an  act  passed  the  upper  house  of  the  assembly  'to 
found  and  erect  a  school  or  college  in  the  province  of  Maryland,  for 
the  jeducatioo  of  youth  in  learning  and  virtne,'  which  in  the  lower 
house  was  returned  with  a  message  ashing  that  tbe  place  for  tho 
college  might  be  named,  and  'that  tbe  sehoolmasteTs  of  such 
school  or  college  should  be  qaalifiod  according  to  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England,  or  that  there  be  two  schoolmasters,  one  *  for 
tbe  Catholic  and  one  for  the  Protestant  children,  and  the  Protestants 
shall  have  leave  to  choose  their  schoolmaster;'  and  'the  Lord 
Proprietor  be  pleased  to  set  out  his  declaration  as  to  what  priv- 
ilc^^  and  immunities  shall  be  enjoyed  by  scholars  bronght  np  or 
taught  at  such  schools.' 

In  1694,  and  agtun  in  1696, a 'petitionary  act  for  free  schools' 
was  addressed  to  his  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  ashing  'for  His 
Majesty's  princely  royal  benediction  and  ud  in  the  establishment 
of  schools  and  colleges  of  universal  study ;  and  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  and  education  of  youth  within  the  province  in  good 
manners  and  letters,'  especially  for  '  free  school  or  schools  or  places 
for  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  writing,  and  the  like,' with  'one 
master,  one  usher,  and  one  writing  master  or  scribe  to  a  school  of 
one  hundred  scholars,  more  or  less,  according  to  tho  ability  of' 
said  free  school,'  and  that  '  the  Most  Reverend  Father  In  God, 
Thomas,  by  tbe  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
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Uetropolitan  of  sll  EoglaQi],  may  be  cbancellor,  and  topeTpetoatA 
the  memoiy  of  yonr  Majesty,  the  first,  at  Anoe  Arnndel  towD,  be 
called  EiDg  Willums  ecbool  or  colle^,  and  be  managed  by  certain 
trustees  nominated  and  appointed  by  your  Sacred  Majesty,'  and 
80  OD  '  until  eacb  connty  of  tbe  province  sball  hare  one  free  acbool, 
aad  apply  so  mncb  of  the  revenues  to  eacb  school  as  they  shall 
deem  most  expedient,  not  exceeding  120  ponnds  per  annnm.' 
Under  this  and  snbseqnent  acta  in  1T1C,  1717,  1723,  and  espe- 
cially of  tbe  last,  a  'free  school,'  inadequately  endowed,  was  estab- 
lished in  each  county, '  tbe  trustees  were  to  bare  perpetual  succes- 
Kon,  the  schoolmasters  were  to  be  members  of  tbe  Church  of 
England,  of  pious,  exemplary  lives,  and  capable  of  teaching  well, 
grammar,  good  writing,  and  mathematics;  for  which  they  were  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  the  100  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school, 
and  £20  per  annum,  paid  ont  of  the  connty  allowance.' 

From  an  advertisement  in  tbe  Gatette,  February,  1774,  it  would 
appear  that  families  were  supplied  with  private  teachen  after  s 
peculiar  fashion.  '  To  be  sold,  a  schoolmaster,  an  indented  servant 
that  has  got  two  years  to  serve.'  John  Hammond,  near  Annapolis. 
N.  B.  'He  is  sold  for  no  fiinlt,  any  more  than  we  are  done  with 
him.     He  can  learn  book-keeping,  and  is  an  excellent  scholar.' 

The  Bevolution  freed  nearly  all  the  clergymen  of  tba  En^sfa 
Church,  who  bad  attached  themselves  to  the  mde  of  the  mother 
country,  from  their  clerical  sen'ices,  and  most  of  them  eked  out 
a  precarious  support  for  many  years  by  receiving  pupils  into  thdr 
families,  and  setting  np  private  schools. 

The  earliest  law  for  general  education  was  the  act  of  1825,  'to 
provide  for  tbe  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  schools,'  by 
which  a  Stale  Superintendent  was  appointed  to  digest  and  report  a 
^stem;  and  County  Commissioners,  to  divide  up  the  counties 
into  school  dbtricts,forwbich  three  trustees  were  to  be  elected  by 
tbe  qualified  voters ;  and  Inspectors  for  the  visitation  of  tbe 
schools  and  examination  of  teachers.  Two  reports  were  made  by 
the  superintendent,*  which  were  occupied  with  tbe  details  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  plan  of  a  central  school  for  teachers, 
which  at  that  date  was  attracting  much  attention,  and  had  been 
officially  noticed  and  commended  by  GovernorClinton  to  the  legis* 
lature  of  New  York.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1828,  and  not 
revived  till  1866,  in  pursnance  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution 
•f  the  year  previous. 

public  iniEfucUan  far  bIJ  th'  r*"ith  oTlba  8(»kv,oi»  which  IH  ■ubilKjoT  tJi«  forefaaBvot,  and 
Ikt  wcilUi  ud  UiijiIho  gf  Um  |>m>|i1*  miilj  daplnd.' 
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The  STaila  of  tbe  school  fund  continaed  to  be  distribnted 
throagb  the  Coanty  CommissionerB,  and  the  capital  was  increased 
b;  the  amount  of  the  IT.  S.  Sarplas  Revenae  Fand.  Tbe  great 
retalt  of  the  movement  of  1825  was  the  permanent  ettabllabment 
of  pablic  schools  in  tbe  citf  of  Baltimore,  which  in  1870  incladed 
103  day  schools  (1  college  for  boj's;  3  high  acbools  for  girls,  S7 
gnunrour,  00  primary,  and  2  anclasufied  sehoolb),  with  Sl,703 
pnpils,  under  611  teachers,  beudes  0  evening  schools,  and  13 
■chonis  for  colored  children — a  total  of  121  schools,  671  teachen, 
and  24,673  scholars. 

The  act '  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  pnblic  instmction '  of 
1866,  vested  its  supervision  and  control  in  a  State  Board  of  Eda- 
catioD,  and  in  a  board  of  school  commissioners  for  the  city  of  Balti- 
more and  each  aoaatj,  embraced  a  series  of  schools  from  the  neigh' 
boyhood  or  primary,  and  township  grammar,  to  a  coonty  high  school 
and  a  State  noi^aal  school,  and  directed  that  '  every  child  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14  years,  witboat  fixed  employ- 
ment,  shall  attend  school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,  and  that 
no  child  under  the  ago  of  14  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
bnsinesB,  unless  each  child  has  attended  some  school  six  months 
of  tbe  year  preceding.' 

In  1868  the  impulse  which  had  been  given  to  school  agencies 
was  arrested,  and  a  reaction,  both  in  legislative  and  administrative 
activity,  followed,  from  which  the  State  has  not  yet  recovered. 
Under  the  jadicioua  management  of  tbe  president  (Prof.  Newell, 
principal  of  tbe  State  Normal  School)  of  the  Board  of  State 
School  Commissioners,  which  took  the  place  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  tbe  law  of  1866,  farther  reaction  has  ceased.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  1871,  there  were  1,390  schools,  with  80,820 
(inclnding  scholars  in  Baltimoro  city,  115,683)  pnpils,  under  1601 
(2,360,  including  Baltimore)  teachers,  at  a  total  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  of  (727, 111,  and  including  the  sum  expended  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  of  tl,07e,206. 

By  tbe  census  of  1870,  out  of  a  school  population  of  244,464, 
there  was  a  school  att^dance  of  106,435,  and  114,100  persons 
over  10  years  of  aga  who  could  not  read,  and  136,490  who  conld 
not  write.  Of  the  whole  number  of  schools  (1,779)  returned, 
there  were:  1,487  public  (3  normal,  10  high,  49  grammar,  159 
graded,  and  1,266  ungraded)  ;  63  classical  academies  and  collegea, 
including  two  universities ;  10  professional  and  special  schoola  (1 
law,  2  medicine,  4  theology,  1  agricnltnral,  3  commercial,  1  blind, 
1  deaf  mutes,  6  art  and  music) ;  and  220  private  schools. 
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MasasclinBetts  waa  first  settled  io  1622,  and  had  by  the  first 
national  ceoaoR  iu  1790,  a  popnlatioo  of  878,Vl7,  whicL  had 
increased  in  16.70  to  1,450,360,  on  an  area  of  7,800  sqaare  miles, 
with  taxable  property  to  the  valnation  of  11,417,127,370. 

Massachusetts,  in  the  coiuUttition  of  1780,  was  the  earliest  Stat« 
to  thfov  the  protection  of  a  fundamental  ordinance  fironnd  fdnda 
appropriated  to  educational  purposes,  and  partic.tlarly  of  Harrard 
College,  *  in  which  many  persons  of  great  eminence  have,  by  iha 
blessing  of  God,  been  iniUated  into  those  arts  and  sciences  which 
<]nalified  them  for  public  employment  both  in  church  and  State; 
and  whereas  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  ail 
good  literature,  tends  to  the  honor  of  God,  the  advantage  of  the 
christian  religion,  and  the  great  benefit  of  this  and  the  other  United 
States  of  America,'  it  is  declared  that  all  powers,  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  and  facilities  shall  be  continaed,  and  all  gifts,  legades, 
Ac.,  are  confirmed  ;  and  then  follows  a  section  drawn  np  by  John 
Adams,  and  adopted  by  the   convention,  nnanimoasty. 

Wiadom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diBToBed  g«>iersllf  among  the 
body  of  tbe  people,  beiog  oecesBaiy  .for  the  preaarvalion  of  tbeir  rights  and 
libertien^  and  as  these  depeod  on  spreadlDjt  the  opportunities  and  adTuntages 
of  education  in  Tsriooa  parts  of  tbe  coimtrjr,  sod  among  the  different  ordera 
of  tbe  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tbe  I^slstures  and  raaf^strstes,  in  all 
lUtore  periods  of  this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  tbe  interest  of  literature  and 
the  sciences,  and  bU  seminaries  or  tliem,  espedally  the  university  at  Cambrii^ 
public  sciiools,  and  graaimar  scbooU  ill  tbe  towns;  to  enLvursge  private 
societies  and  publicinstitulions,  by  rewards  and  immunities  for  tlie  promotion 
at  agriculture,  art,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  mannfactnres,  and  a  natanil 
history  or  the  country;  to  countenance  aod  inculcate  tbe  principles  of 
bumsDity  and  general  beuevolencc,  public  and  private  cbarity,  industry  and 
frugality,  honesty  and  punctuality  in  a)l  th^  dealiDgs;  sincerity,  good  humor, 
sod  all  social  affections  and  generous  sentiments  amoog  the  people. 

Among  the  articles  of  amendments  ratified  by  the  people  in 
1857,  are  the  following :  '.No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote,  ot 
be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitution  of  this  commonwealth, 
who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
langu^o  and  writo  his  name,'  nnleas  prevented  by  physical  disabil- 
ity from  complying  with  the  requirement,  and  unless  he  already 
enjoys  the  right  to  vote.  'AH  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  towa 
and  cities  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  all  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  State  for  the  support  of  common  schools'  'shall 
never  be  appropriated  to  any  religions  sect  for  the  maintenance 
exclusively  of  its  own  schools.' 

Before  passing  to  the  school  le^lation  of  Massachnsetts  as  a 
State,  wc  will  cite  a  few  of  the  earlier  provisions  which  mark  the 
character  of  the  public  schools  in  New  England  generally. 
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The  earliosl  le^sUtion  of  MsuacIiDMtta  reapectJog  Bchools,  and 
'the  good  edac«tlon  of  cbildreD,'  bean  date  1642,  which,  witli 
TuiouB  modificationB  as  to  det^ls,  kept  the  following  objects  stead- 
i\y  in  view,  viz.,  the  esclosion  of  '  barbaiism '  from  an;  family,  by 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  of  every  town,  in  the  several 
precinetB  and  qaartoTS  where  they  dwell,  to  have  a  vi^lant  eye  over 
their  brethren  and  neighbors,' '  to  see  that  they  teach  their  cblldren 
and  apprentices  by  themselves  and  others  so  much  learning  as  may 
enable  them  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  the  capital  lawB, 
upon  peaalty  of  twenty  shillinga  for  each  neglect  therein,'  'to 
leun  some  short  orthodox  catechi&m  without  book,'  and  '  to  breed 
and  bring  them  up  in  some  honest  lawful  calling,  labor,  or  em- 
ployment, cither  in  husbandry,  or  some  other  trade  profitable  for 
tbomBelves  and  the  commonwealth,  if  they  will  not,  or  can  not 
tnuD  them  up  in  learning  to  fit  them  for  higher  employments;' 
and,  should  parents  'continne  negligent  of  their  daty  in  the  par- 
ticulars above  mentioned,  whereby  children  and  servants  become 
rude,  stabbom  and  unruly,  the  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two 
magistratea,  shall  take  such  children  or  apprentices  from  them,  and 
place  them  with  some  masters  fur  years — boys  till  they  come  to 
twenty-one,  and  girls  to  eighteen  years  of  age  complete — who 
will  more  strictly  look  into  and  force  tbem  to  submit  unto  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  rules  of  this  order,  if  by  fair  means 
and  former  instmction  they  will  not  be  drawn  Into  it' 

To  enable  parents  to  have  places  where  their  children  and  ap- 
prentices may  be  sent  to  be  taught,  it  was  enacted  the  same  year 
(1642),  'that  every  township  within  this  jnrisdiction of  fifty  house- 
holders, shall  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such 
children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and  read,  vhott  wagta  iball 
1m  paid  tithrr  by  tha  partnU  or  matUn  of  mek  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those 
who  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint;  provided, 
those  who  send  their  children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  moeh 
more  than  they  can  have  them  tau{^t  in  other  towns.* 

.Iq  addition  to  this  elementary  school,  every  town  of  one  hundred 
families,  'shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  univer- 
sity,' and  the  towns  which  neglect  to  set  up  such  school  any  one 
year,  must  pay  five  pounds  per  annnm  to  the  next  nearest  school 

In  Plymouth  Colony,  the  provision  for  schools  was  not  so  early, 
and  .the  requirements  for  a  grammar  school  were  extended  in  1677 
to  towns  of  fifty  &milies  and  impose  on  '  those  who  have  the  more 
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immediate  benefit  thereof  by  their  children's  good  and  general 
good,  eball  male  up  the  residue  (over  the  twelve  pounda  in  cnrreot 
merchantable  pay  to  be  raised  on  all  the  iuhabituits  of  such  town) 
necessary  to  munbun  the  same,'  and  every  town  of  seventy  families 
which  neglected  to  maintain  a  grammar  schools  shall '  allow  unto 
the  next  town  which  does,  the  sum  of  flva  pounds  collectable  by 
constable  ou  the  warrant  of  any  m^^trate  in  this  jurisdictiou.* 

The  requisition  for  admisMon  to  the  Univeruty  was  not  very 
formidable,  and  yet  we  fear  that  from  the  present  method  of 
classical  study,  candidates,  however  skilled  in  grammatical  niceties, 
might  &il  to  enter  Harvard  on  Ibe following  requirements  of  1654: 
'  When  any  scholar  is  able  to  read  Tnlly,  or  such  like  classical  Latin 
author,  extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse,  and  prose 
•ou  (uf  aiunl)  Marte,  and  declijie  perfectly  the  paradigrns  of  nouns 
and  verbs  iu  the  Oreek  tongue,  then  may  bo  be  admitted  to  the  Col- 
lie, nor  shall  any  claim  admission  before  such  qualifications.' 

On  this  basis  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children,  at 
least  an  elementary  education,  and  of  evAy  town,  lai^  or  nmall,  to 
provide  the  place  and  teacherwhero  their  children  conld  be  taught; 
and  of  every  lai^  town  to  mwntMn  a  teacher  competent  to  fit  the 
same  for  the  nniveruty ;  and  of  the  State  to  encourage  such  univer- 
sity, 'that  learning  might  not  be  boried  in  the  graves  of  the 
bihers,'  and  that  some  of  their  sons  might  be  fitted  every  year  for 
higher  employment  in  church  and  state,  the  system  of  public  instmc- 
Uon  in  Massachusetta  has  been  bnilt  up  and  extended  to  meet  the 
wants  of  successive  generations.  The  town  grammar  school 
feature,  occasionally  suspended  in  some  towns,  and  superseded 
by  the  academy  and  private  school  in  others,  has  kept  the  common 
schools  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  rich  and  the  educated,  and 
saved  the  district  schools  Irom  becoming  common  in  the  worse 
sense,  or  beiog  regarded  as  the  schools  exclusively  of  the  poor,  or 
of  those  only  who  knew  what  constituted  the  conditions  of  a  good 
education  in  respect  to  hoose,  studies,  and  teachers,  but  of  all,  rich 
and  poor,  the  more  or  the  less  intelligent,  in  the  city  as  well  as 
in  the  country. 

The  first  reviuon  of  the  school  laws  after  the  revolution  was  in 
1789,  by  which  it  is  provided  '  that  towns  of  fifty  families  are  re- 
quired to  sustain  schools  wherein  children  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  in  the  English  language,  arithmetic,  ortbc^ 
raphy,  and  decent  behavior,  for  a  term  equal  to  one  school  of  six 
months  in  each  year;  every  town  of  one  hundred  fomilies,  twelve 
montha ;  every  town  of  one  hundccd  and  fifty  families,  eighteen 
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months  ;  and  every  town  of  two  bandred  tamilieB,  twel?e  months, 
and  in  addition  thereto  snitun  m  school  wherein  is  taught  the 
I^tin,  Greek,  md  English  langnrf^B  for  twelve  months  in  each 
year.'  It  is  also  'made  the  dnty  of  the  president,  professors  and 
tntora  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  preceptors  and  tcachera 
of  academies,  and  all  other  instmctors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent 
care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
children  and  yonth  eommitt«d  to  their  care  and  instmction,  the 
principles  of  piety,  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
their  country,  humanity  aitd  UDiversal  benevolence,  sobriety,  in- 
dnstry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  baaia  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  stmctnred  ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instmctors  to  endeavor  to  lead  those 
under  their  care  into  a  particular  andentanding  of  the  tendency  of 
the  before-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  repnblican 
constitution,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well  as  to 
,  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  the  tendency  of  the  oppoute 
vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.' 

By  the  act  of  1769,  '  in  consequence  of  the  dispersed  situation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  several  towns,'  the  children  and  youth  can 
not  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction,'  such 
towns  were  authorized  'in  town  meeting  called  for  that  purpose, 
to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  districts.'  In  this 
provision  and  the  supplementary  law  of  1800,  authorizing  district 
taxation  for  school-houses,  originated  the  district  syHtem,  which  Mr. 
Mann  pronounced  the  most '  disastrons  feature '  of  the  school  le^s- 
Ution  of  Massachusetts ;  and  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of 
which  the  State  has  only  quite  recently  escaped  into  a  graded  sys- 
tem for  the  whole  town.  The  act  of  1789  excludes  from  the 
town  grammar  school  all  children  '  who  have  not  in  some  other 
way  learned  to  read  the  English  language  by  spelling  the  same,' 
and  admits  as  teachera  only  those  who  are  university  graduates,  or 
have  a  certificate  of  qualiScaUon  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
town,  and  pve  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character.' 
'  Ministers  and  selectmen  a^e  required  to  see  that  the  youth  regu- 
larly attend  the  school,  and  once  at  least,  every  six  months,  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools,  inquire  into  the  regulations  and  discipline 
thereof,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  therein.'  'That  the 
greatest  attention  may  be  given  to  children  in  the  early  stipes 
of  life,  to  the  establishing  of  just  principles  in  their  tender  minds,' 
and  right  halnts  of  reading ;  <  no  person  shall  keep  school  without 
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ft  proper  certificate  from  the  selectmon,  or  a  comipittce  duly  ap- 
pointed by  each  towa  or  district,  and  the  mioister,  if  there  be  one 
in  the  place,  on  the  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings  to  the  informer 
and  the  poor  of  the  place.'  Whether  nnder  master  or  mistress,  '  a 
sense  of  piety  and  virtne,  and  decent  bebarior,'  as  well  as  reading, 
and  writing  if  contracted  for,  were  made  the  staple  of  primary  in- 
BtmcUon.  The  Act  of  1TS9  was  so  carefully  drawn  and  the  school 
policy  so  well  established,  as  to  call  for  slight  legislation  only,  for 
more  than  thirty  yean. 

In  1800,  with  modifications  in  1B02  and  181S,  districts  were 
liompelled  to  provide  saitable  houses  for  the  schools,  if  not  by  their 
own  votes,  then  under  the  direction  of  the  town,  on  the  application 
of  foQT  reaidenta  of  the  district  neglectful  in  this  particalar. 

In  182fi,  the  legislature  appointed  commissioners  'to  digest  and 
prepare  a  system  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  institntions 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  for  that  class  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  desire,  or  are  unable  to  obtain,  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion.' This  propoution  grew  out  of  the  discusuons  which  followed' , 
the  establishment  of  Uecbanics'  Institutes  in  England,  Fellenbeig's 
Schools  at  Hofwyl,  and  the  Rensellaer  School  at  Troy — and  the 
want,  long  and  widely  felt,  of  some  essential  modification  of  the 
stndies  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  coantry.  The  report 
of  the  commissioners  in  1820,  and  the  supplementary  report  of 
182?,  anticipates  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  whole  movement 
for  the  '  new  education,'  '  the  agricnUnral  and  mechanical  art  col- 
lies,' and '  the  scientific  schools.*  The  plan  proposed  was  defeated 
by  existing  and  endowed  institutions. 

In  1826,  towns  were  authorized  to  choose  a  school  committee  to 
superintend  the  schools,. to  visit  and  inspect  the  town  and  district 
schools,  to  examine  and  approve  teachers,  to  determine  class  books, 
and  provide  the  same  for  snch  whose  parents  may  be  nnable  to  pay 
for  the  same ;  and  for  the  first  time  to  make  returns  thereafter,  each 
year,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (whose  duty  it  is  made  to  furnish  ap- 
propriate blanks)  of  the  number  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers, 
their  wages,  and  cost  of  each  public  school  in  the  town. 

In  1 820  was  issued  the  first  volnme  of  the  American  Journal  ofEi- 
ttoitton,  by  William  Russell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  andin  1822  a  teacher 
in  New  Haven,  where  he  issned  one  of  the  earliest  contributions. 

In  18ST,  a  select  committee  of  the  House,  to  whom  was  referred 
a  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter,  praying  for  aid  to  enable  him  to 
establish  a  *  Seminary  for  the  instruction  of  School  Teachers,'  re- 
ported favorably ;  but  the  bill  not  becoming  a  law  by  the  want  of 
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one  vote  iu  the  Seoste,  Hr.  Cuter  eaUblUhed  such  a  Kvaintij 
in  Lftncaatfir,  as  ■  private  eaterpriae,  io  tbe  aanie  year;  and  in- 
18S0  a  similar  semiaary  was  eitablished  at  Aodover,  with  tiie  ez- 
pectatioD  that  Mr.  GaUaodet,  of  Hartford,  would  become  its  prin- 
upal,  but  was  opened  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  S.  8.  Hall,  who 
had  been  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  a  private  seminaiy  in  Coocotd, 
Termont,  from  18X2,  aod. whose  lectorea  read  to  his  pnpil-teachen, 
were  published  in  1829  ander  the  title  of  'Ltettirtf  on  Sehool- 
Keepiag,'  almost  the  first  contribution  to  this  deparbnent  of  Amei^ 
lean  lileratare. 

In  1637,  the  achool  tawa  were  thoroughly  revised,  by  which, 
among  other  modifications, '  in  each  town  of  fifty  (amiliea  the 
teacher  or  teachen  must  be  employed,  must  be  of  good  morals,  and 
competent  to  instruct  obildreu  in  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
Engiiah  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  good  behavior,  for  at  ' 
least  six  months  in  the  year ;'  and  in  towns  of  one  haudred  fami- 
lies, the  following  branches  most  be  added — history  of  the  United 
States,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and 
algebra;  and  in  every  ^ty  or  town  of  four  thousand  inhabitants,, 
the  master  shall  be  able  to  t«ach,  in  addiUon,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic,'  All  towns  are  authorited 
to  raise  by  tai  any  amoont  of  money  they  may  think  necessary  for 
the  support  of  schools.  Each  town  may,  in  addition  to  the  school 
committee,  appoint  one  person  for  each  district  in  the  town,  a  lesi- 
deot  of  tbe  district,  to  be  called  a  prudential  committee,  or  they 
may  authorise  the  districts  to  choose  their  own  committee.  The 
committee  are  forbidden  to  prescribe  books  favpring  any  particolar 
religions  sect. 

In  1829,  tbe  first  public  effort  to  edncate  the  blind  was  made  in 
Boston,  by  the  incorporation  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for 
the  Blind,  and  turning  over  to  its  use  any  unexpended  balance  of . 
the  State's  appropriation  for  deaf  mutesi 

In  1830,  the  American  Institnte  of  Instruction  was  formed  at 
Boston,  composed  of  members  from  all  pails  of  tiie  country,  and 
incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Uassachusetts  in  1881,  and  in 
183ff,  through  the  influence  of  James  Q.  Carter,  (who  more  than 
any  other  one  man  was  the  mover  in  all  tbe  advanced  legislation 
of  the  State  from  1830  to  16S6),  was  aided  by  an  annual  grant  of . 
tSSO  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  publication  of  tha  annual  volames, 
which  now  amount  to  42. 

In  1834,  provision  was  made  for  a  State  School  Fund  (oat  of 
tJie  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  and  claims  of  the  State  on  the  govern- 
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ment  of  th«  United  States  for  military  Mrricei,  to  which  hare 
BJncG  been  added  other  soarc«a),  which  was  originally  limited  to 
$1,000,000,  bnt  from  time  to  time  the  maximum  was  nused,  ontil 
in  1873  the  capital  was  $2,288,366.  In  the  ume  year  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  mann- 
fiwtaring  establishment  was  forbidden,  nnlcsa  snch  child  had  at- 
tended some  pablic  or  private  school  taught  by  a  teacher  qnahfied 
according  to  law,  at  least  three  of  the  twelve  montha  nest  preced- 
ing, on  a  forfeiture  of  $£0  for  each  offense,  for  the  nse  of  the 
common  schools  in  the  town.  This  provision  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time,  until  now  the  mun  object  of  school  attendance, 
the  elementary  instraclion  of  snch  children,  ii  secured. 

In  1838,  the  school  laws  were  reviaed,  and  appear  in  tiie  statutes 
under  the  title  of  '  Public  Instruction.'  In  this  revision  the  school 
committee  ore  required  to  include  in  their  annual  school  retnma 
the  number  and  attendance  in  oil  private  schools  and  academies. 
'No  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  school  fond  can  be  pud 
to  any  town  which  does  not  taaka  the  return  required  by  law,  or 
raise  by  taxation,  for  the  wages  of  teachers  only,  a  sum  equal  to 
one  dollar  for  each  person  belonging  to  such  town  between  the  ages 
of  4  and  16.'  This  sum  has  been  increased  until  it  now  standa 
at  (I.fiO  for  each  person  between  S  and  15. 

Id  1837,  the  legislature  authorised  the  eipenditnre  of  $20  f<>r 
each  district  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  school  library.  To 
supply  the  want  of  books  suitable  for  this  purpose,  the  State  Board 
caused  to  be  prepared  a  selecUoa  of  books,  entitled  '  The  School 
library,'  conusting  of  two  series,  one  for  children  10  and  12  years 
of  age  and  under,  and  the  other  for  advanced  scholars  and  their 
parents.  This  action  of  the  Board,  however,  met  with  oonriderable 
opposition,  as  being  meant  to  control  the  reading  bcilities  of  the 
public,  and  the  enterprise,  after  reaching  thirty  volumes,  was 
abandoned  by  them.  To  eaaonrage  districts  in  the  purchase  of 
school  libraries,  the  State  appropriated  to  each  district  of  sixty 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  15  yean,  the  aum  of  $1S 
towards  the  purchase  of  the  same ;  and  for  districts  having  over 
Hxty  children,  the  snm  was  increased  proportionately  to  the  num- 
ber. In  1843,  any  town  or  city  in  the  commonwealth  was  author- 
ized to  raise  and  appropriate  to  school  libraries  a  sum  equivalent 
to  $16  to  each  grouping  of  sixty  children,  which  in  18S1  was  ex- 
tended to  mointuning  a  public  library  for  the  nse  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  and  providing  the  same  with  snitable  rooms  under 
proper  i^fulations  for  its  government;  and  to  i^^tropriate  annually 
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aram  not  eiceediag  fifty  cents  for  each  of  its  rateable  polls  in  the 
year  next  muxxediog  that  in  wbich  each  ^propriation  is  made. 

Social  libraries  may  be  established  by  seren  or  more  proprie- 
lore  associaUng  themselves  into  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
establidiiDg,  extending,  or  eDla^ng^auch  library.  According  to 
the  rotnms  of  1872,  there  were  60  city  and  totrn  libraries,  with  an 
aggr^ate  of  500,000  Tolames,  beside  26S  social  libraries,  with 
643,866  volumes. 

tn  1837,  school  districts  were  authorized  to  raisd  money  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  a  common  school  library  and  apparatus  for 
the  nse  of  the  children  therein,  to  the  amount  of  tfiO  for  the  fint 
year  and  tlO  for  each  socceeding  year.  This  provision  has  been 
modified  until  now  all  towDsand  cities  may  establish  libraries  by  tax. 

In  the  same  year,  in  place  of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  naked  for, 
a  Board  of  Edacalion  was  inatituted,  to  consist  of  the  Governor, 
lieatenant-Governor,  and  ten  persons,  holding  their  offices  respect- 
ively for  eight  years,  whose  duty  it  was  made  '  to  submit  to  the 
l^alature  in  a  printed  form,  annnally,  an  abstract  of  the  annaal 
school  ratnms  made  by  the  town  committees;  'to  appoint  a  seo- 
retary,  who,  under  their  Jirectioo,  shall  collect  information  of  the 
actual  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and  other 
means  of  popular  education,  and  to  difiiise  as  widely  as  possible 
through  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  information  as  to  the  moat 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  arranging  the  studies  and 
conducting  the  education  of  the  young,  to  the  end  that  all  children 
who  depend  upon  common  schools  may  have  the  best  education 
which  they  can  be  made  to  impart;  and  to  sobmit  annually  to 
the  l^^latnre  a  detuled  nport  of  all  its  doings,  with  snch  obser- 
vations as  their  experience  and  reflection  may  sng^st  upon  the 
condition  and  offidency  of  onr  system  of  popular  education,  and  the 
most  practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it.'  Of  this 
board,  Horace  Mann,  at  the  time  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  president 
of  the  State  Senate,  waa  made  Secretary. 

In  1838,  the  school  committee  are  required  '  to  male  annnally 
a  detMled  report  of  the  condition  of  the  several  public  schools, 
dewgnating  particular  improvementa  and  defects  in  the  methods  or 
means  of  ednc^ion,  to  be  read  in  open  town  meeting,  or  be  printed 
and  distributed  for  the  nse  of  the  inhabitants,  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town,  and  an  attested  copy  trausmittod 
to  the  secretary  with  the  offidal  ratnm  required  by  law.'  The 
committee  must  also  '  select  and  contract  with  the  teachers  in  the 
town  and  the  districts,'  nnless  the  town  shall  determine  otherwise  in 
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re^tept  to  the  distrioti ;  most  enter  in  &  record-book  all  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  deliver  over  the  same,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
to  their  BDCcessors  in  office ;  ihall  fill  up  all  the  blanln  and  answer 
the  iuqairies  in  the  form  of  retam  prescribed  hj  the  State  Board, 
and  caaee  the  school  raster  jyescribed  by  «aid  Board  to  be  fiuth- 
fnlly  kept  in  all  the  town  and  district  scboola.'  The  committee 
thna  cbai^d  with  new  and  important  datjes  are  required  to  be  paid 
'one  dollar  each  per  day,  and  sach  additional  compensation  as  the 
town  may  allow.'  In  tJie  eame  year,  the  secretary  in  addition  to 
hu  other  duties,  is  required  '  to  attend  in  eaob  connty  a  meeting 
of  teachers,  school  committees,  and  friends  at  education  generally, 
and  diligently  apply  himself  to  the  object  of  collecting  information 
of  the  condition  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  sncb  connty,  6f  the 
manner  in  which  school  committees  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  office, 
and  the  condition  of  the  districts  in  retpect  to  teachers,  papils, 
books,  apparatus,  and  methods  of  edacation,  in  order  to  furnish 
requisite  material  for  the  report  of  the  Board.* 

In  the  same  year,  the  establishment  of  special  institntions  for 
qualifying  teachers  for  common  schools,  first  systematically  pre- 
sented by  Thomas  H.  Oaltaiidet  and  James  Q.  Carter  in  periodicals  in 
1S24-S,  and  iuned  in  pamphlet  form  in  the  year  following,  and 
subsequently  advocated  almost  every  year  in  edacational  conven- 
tions and  addresses,  and  particularly  after  1835  by  Rev.  Charles 
Brooks — was  secured  by  the  offer  of  the  sum  of  (10,000,  by 
Edmund  Dwight,  of  Boston,  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate 
and  of  the  Board  of  Edacation,  on  the  condition  that  a  like 
sum  sbonld  be  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  same  object  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  sum  of  910,000  appropriated  by  the 
State,  and  both  sums  placed  at  the  dispoution  of  the  Board  of 
Edacation ;  and  three  schools  were  opened  at  Lexington,  Bridge- 
water,  and  Barre.  The  former  was  snbaeqnently  removed  to  West 
VTewton,  and  still  later  to  Farmingham,  and  the  latter  to  Westfield. 
In  1853,  a  fourth  school  was  opened  in  Salem,  and  in  1873,  a  fifth 
was  established  in  Worcester.  A  dty  normal  school  was  opened 
in  Boston,  in  18SS;  and  various  other  special  tnunining  schools 
exist  in  other  <»tiea. 

In  ISSO,  every  school  avera^ng  60  scholars  was  required,  to 
employ  a  female  assistant,  and  contiguous  districts  were  authorized 
to  associate  for  the  puipose  of  maintaining  a  Union  school  for  the 
older  children  of  such  associating  districts.  This  (and  a  simitar  Act 
in  Connecticut  of  the  same  year)  is  the  germ  of  the  whole  system 
of  Union  and  Graded  schools  which  now  prevails  in  every  State. 
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In  1840,  a  vigoruos  attempt  wiu  mule  in  the  l^glature  to  re- 
vene  tbe  pulley  uf  &  State  proTisioD  fur  edncatiDg  teachens  by  re- 
taniinj;  to  Mr.  Dwight  the  gift  nuvle  by  bim  to  the  State,  for  thU 
purpose,  and  to  sluiidoii  all  State  Buperrision  of  schools;  and  at 
one  period  it  was  anticipated  bj  Got.  Everett,  and  Ur.  Mann, 
that  the  propoutioa  nould  aacceed  by  a  Bmall   majority  la  both 

la  1841,  Ibe  town  of  Springfield  appropriated  the  snm  of  $1,000 
■s  a  salary  for  tlie  Snperinteadent  of  Public  Schools,  to  bv  selected 
■od  ^pointed  by  tbe  town  committee.  Tliis  office  wu  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  S.  8.  Green,  afterwards  FroTessor  in  Brown 
TJnivenity,  and  was  aa  important  step  in  the  improrement  of 
school  supervision  in  Masaachnsetts.  Several  other  towns  followed 
the  example  of  Springfield.  But  in  Lowell  the  right  of  the  (own  to 
■ftpoint  such  officer  was  contested,  wbicb  led  to  tbe  passage  of  an 
Act  in  1854  requiring  tbe  sebool  committee  to  appoint  a  saperin- 
tendent  wherever  the  town  or  city  shall  so  determine,  and  grad- 
nally  the  pivctice  of  appointmg  a  superintendent  has  extended  to 
all  tbe  cities  and  many  large  towns.  In  Boston,  after  tbe  subject 
had  been  discuiwed  for  years  in  tbe  School  Committee  and  City 
Council,  the  office  waa  created  in  1831,  and  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nathan  Bishop,  at  that  time  occupying  the  same  position 
in  Providence  (since  1839,)  the  eariiest  officer  devoting  his  whole 
time  to  the  work,  in  tbe  United  States. 

In  1842,  tbe  snm'of  (4,000,  annually  for  three  years  was  appro* 
printed  to  continue  the  Normal  Schools  wbicJi  were  for  the  first 
time  designated  State  institutions  ;  ami  the  policy  of  district  school 
libraries  was  extended  to  towns  and  citiea. 

In  1845,  an  important  decision  waa  made  by  tbe  Supreme  Coart, 
by  which  tbe  right  of  all  towns  to  voto  snch  sums  of  money  for 
the  support  of  town  schools,  and  to  maVe  the  public  scboob  as  good, 
as  long,  and  as  numeroos  as  in  the  exercise  of  an  honest  discre- 
tion they  may  deem  it  expedient,  was  affirmed.  In  this  case  the 
town  of  Newburyport  bad  provided  for  the  support  of  all  tbe 
schools,  including  the  town  grammar  school,  required  by  Isw,  and 
abo  voted  to  mine  money  for  the  support,  and  did  support  a  Female 
High  School  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  book-keeping,  8lgeb^^ 
geometry,  hygiene,  mental,  moral,  and  natural  philosophy,  the  L«tin 
and  French  languages,  and  other  higher  branches  than  were  taught 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  town.  He  conrt  held  this  to  be  & 
town  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  revised  statntea,  and  tiie 
money  fi>r  its  support  conld  be  legally  raised  by  tn. 
.18 
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In  1846,  Teachers'  Institutcn,  which  had  been  helj  by  Mr.  Mann 
for  the  firattime  in  I84S,  by  aid  nf  $1,000  giren  by  Hon.  Bdmnnd 
Dniglit,  vere  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  from 
the  school  fund,  since  increased  to  $3,600. 

In  I S47,  cities  and  towns  were  authorized  to  appropriate  money, 
for  the  support  of  schools  fur  the  instroctioo  of  adults  in  reading, 
writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography ;  and  in  tfte 
same  year  the  offer  of  Theodore  Lyman  to  aid  in  the  CHtabliehment 
of  an  institution  for  the  iustTuction,  employment,  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  offenders,  was  accepted,  and  the  Slnte  Reform  School 
at  Weatborongh  was  begnn ;  and  an  annnal  apprupriation  made 
to  furnish  books  to  the  inmates  of  the  State  Prison,  which  waa 
afterwards  extended  so  as  to  secure  instruction  in  reading  and 
writing  to  all  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 

In  I84B,  wherever  a  suitable  site  for  a  school-house  can  not  be 
aeciired  by  voludtary  purchase,  the  same  may  be  condemned  for 
public  uses,  and  the  owner  properly  indemnified.  In  the  same 
year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  training  and  teaching  idiotic 
children  of  indigent  parents  for  three  years,  whivh  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  institntioii  for  that  class  at  South  Boston 
in  18^1.  In  the  same  year,  any  county  association  of  teachers  hold- 
ing any  annual  meeting  of  not  less  than  two  days,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  interest  of  pnblic  schools,  was  entitled  to 
twcntj'-fire  dollars  from  the  State,  Two  or  more  towns  were  an- 
thorized  to  unite  ii^  the  establishment  of  a  high  school. 

In  1849,  all  willful  interruptions  and  disturbances  of  schools  were 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  provision  was  made  for 
the  preservation  of  ail  school  reports  and  other  documents  in  the 
school  libraries;  and  the  State  Library  was  made  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  secretary  made  librarian,  with  instruc- 
tions to  provide  for  the  display  of  apparatns,  Ac.  A  copy  of 
Barnard's  School  ^rcAtteeittw  was  furnished  to  each  town,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $160  was  made  to  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
BOciation.  In  1860,  the  Board  of  Education  was  aulliorized  to  re- 
ceive donations  and  bequests  for  educational  pcrposes,  and  did  re- 
ceive a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  Henry  Todd,  for  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

In  1860,  physiology  and  hygiene  were  added  to  the  branches 
to  he  taught,  and  teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  into  their 
abilities  to  teach  the  same.  Towns  were  authorized  to  abolish 
school  districta,  and  talie  possession  of  the  property  of  the  same, 
and  provide  for  the  ereotion  of  school-hooses  at  the  eommon  expense 
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of  tie  town.     In  the  ajtmc  year,  cities  and  towns  were  anthoriEod 

*  to  make  all  needful  provision  and  armngementa  concerning  habitual 
tmantu,  and  children  not  attending  «choul,  witbont  any  rc^lnr  law- 
ful occ a patiun,  growing  np  in  ignorance,  between  the  agca  of  6  and 
15  yenrs.'  The  Board  of  Education  waa  authorized  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  either  Webster's  or  Worcester's  large  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Ijangnage  to  every  rchool  district,  and  every  achool,  except 
primary.  In  the  same  vear,  provision  was  made  for  an  Agricuhural 
College,  which  did  not  take  fonn  and  location  till  Congress  made, 
in  1862,  the  Agricultural  and  Uechonicsl  College  land  grant. 

In  18S1,  the  Board  of  Education  was  autliortzed  to  erajiloy  two 
or  more  suitable  persons  to  visit  the  towns  and  scliool  districts,  for 
giving  and  receiving  information  in  the  manner  of  the  secretaTj  of 
the  Board;  and  to  puhlish  for  general  distribution  selections  fram 
the  reports  of  the  Board. 

In  1863,  the  l^slature  establiahed  a  system  of  State  acholanbip 

*  to  aid  in  qnalifying  principal  teachers  for  high  schools,'  by  as- 
sisting to  educste  and  train  forty-eight  yonng  inen,  *  of  irreproach- 
able mural  character,  free  from  any  consideral'le  defect  of  sight  and 
hearing,  snd  of  good  health  and  conatitution,'  in  the  different  col- 
leges of  tlte  State.  Before  the  details  of  the  syiitem  could  be 
perfected  by  actual  experience,  particnlarly  in  the  direction  of 
practical  training,  and  in  the  final  step  of  inducting  these  teacher- 
graduates  into  the  schools,  first  as  assistanta,  and  Rfterwards  as 
principal^  the  law  waa  repealed,  and  this  most  beneficent  measnre 
for  the  higher  education  and  profesNonal  training  of  this  highest 
claM  of  teachers  was  lost,  for  n  quarter  of  a  century,  at  least. 

In  18S5,  in  cooseqnencc  of  the  establishment  of  separate  schools 
for  children  of  African  parentage,  it  was  directed  that  no  penwo 
■hould  be  excluded  from  a  public  school  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  religions  opinion  of  the  applicant  or  scholar. 

In  1857,  towns  were  autltorized  to  establish  and  maintain  day  or 
evening  schools  for  the  education  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of 
age — and  tlms  the  practice  of  evening  schools  already  introduced 
in  several  cities  (in  Boston  in  1836,  in  New  Bedford  in  1846,  in 
Lowell  in  1853)  was  l^aliied. 

In  1858,  one  half  of  the  annua,  income  of  the  Massachusetts 
school  fund  was  set  apart  to  meet  the  money  appropriations  for 
educational  pnrposes  other  thnn  for  town,  schools. 

In  1 869.  vocal  music,  drawing,  physiology,  and  hygiene  were  made 
regnlitr  studies,  at  the  discretion  of  the  school  committee.  Text- 
books could  not  be  changed  except  by  the  uaanimous  vote  of  the 
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whi>le  committee,  and  when  made,  the  substituted  books  most  be 
furuiahed  to  tbe  school  &t  tlie  expetine  of  the  town.  This  rei|titre- 
moiit  has  been  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  change  by  a  vote  of  two- 

Id  1802,  tbe  da.ly  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  witbont 
written  note  or  oral  comment  was  enjoined  on  all  public  Fchools, 
but  no  Bi^holar  conld  be  required  to  read  from  any  panicnlar  ver> 
sion  objected  to  bj  bis  parents  or  guardians;  and  the  ichoul  com- 
mittee shall  not  direct  the  purchase  or  use  of  any  school  book  cal- 
culated to  &vor  tbe  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  christians. 
Agriculture  could  be  made  a  braocb  of  inatmction  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  committee. 

In  1665,  no  town  can  receirc  any  portion  of  the  annual  income 
oC'the  State  School  Fund,  which  has  not  made  the  returns  required 
by  law,  and  ra!»ed  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  diiriiigtbe 
school  year,  a  sum  not  less  than  (3  fur  each  person  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  la  years. 

In  1666,  cities  and  towns  were  authoriced  'to  provide  for  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  ago,  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect,  crime, 
drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage,  are  suf- 
fered to  be  growing  np  without  nalutary  parental  control  and  educa- ' 
tion,  or  in  circumstances  exposing  tbera  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute 
lives,'  such  ordinances  being  approved  ty  the  Superior  Court.  . 

In  1867,  the  trustees  of  all  institutions  of  learning,  incorporated, 
ni|iported,  or  aided  by  the  State,  of  all  reform  schools,  and  of  all 
private  edncatiunal  institutions,  aball  make  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  such'  statistics  as  to  pupils  and  in- 
etructors,  studies,  tuilioQ,  and  general  condition,  as  said  board  may 
prescribe. 

In  1870,  after  nearly  fitly  years  of  suggestion,  discussion,  and 
isolated'  experiments,  drawing  was  included  by  act  of  the  legia* 
lature  {May  Ifl)  '  among  tbe  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools,' and  'any  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  were  rcquirei)  to  make  provision  for  free  in- 
struction in  industrial  or  mechnnical  drawing  to  persons  over  Gtleea 
years  of  age,  in  day  or  evening  schools,  nnder  tlie  direction  of  the 
ichiio]  committee.'  Thus  was  consummated  one  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  in  1825,  that 
drawing  sbonld  be  made  part  of  the  curriculum  of  their  proposed 
State  instjtntion  for  instniction  in  the  practical  arts  and  srientSes; 
and  of  the  plate  and  blackboard  exercises  presented  by  JoNiah  Hol- 
brook  and  William  A.  Alcotl  from  1880  to  1842,  and  of  Mary  T. 
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P*abody  {Mra.  Horace  Uann)  in  ber  Primer  of  Dnwii^,  and  of  Mr. 
Banuird  io  bis  Mnnoal  of  Melbods  fur  Commoa  School  Teacbeis 
in  1839-41;  and  of  Mrs.  William  Minot  in  her  firet  inatractiona 
to  a  class  in  tbe  Franklin  Bcbot>I  id  1830,  and  to  all  ibe  tcacbers 
of  the  pritnarr  schools  of  Boston  in  1841-43. 

Id  1871,  the  legislataic  appropriated  (10,000  ODt  of  the  income 
of  tbe  scbool  fund  for  tli«  salaries  and  expenses  of  special  ^^nls 
of  tbe  Board  of  Education,  the  object  being,  first,  to  'secure  the 
eenices  of  a  competent  a^nt  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  a  more 
sjsteniDtic  and  thorongb  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  in 
tbe  Normal  Schools;  to  visit  the  cities  and  towns  required  hy 
the  law  of  1870  lo  maintain  schools  or  classes  for  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing;  to  give  informatioD  and  asust  school  commit- 
tees in  the  fuTiDation  of  snch  clasttes,  and  in  the  management  of 
suitable  coarses  of  instruction  in  them ;  and  to  advise  and  aid  a 
practi(;ul  method  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  drawing  for  special 
schools  and  for  tbe  common  scfaoola  in  this  branch.'  Tbe  second 
object  wag  tbe  employment  of  competent  persons  to  act  as.tipecial 
agents  of  certain  designated  districts  in  cooperation  with  the  labon 
of  the  general  agent,  with  the  view  of  reaching  all  tbe  towns  in 
the  cunimonweakh,  aniiuallv,  by  a  direct  and  thorough  system  of 
inspection,  and  independent  of^  and  at  tbe  same  time  in  coopera- 
tion with,  that  of  the  town  committees.  It  was  to  do,  in  part,  in 
Massachusetts,  the  work  of  county  snperintcndents  in  the  system 
of  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  several  other  Statea.  This  feature 
was  part  of  tbe  original  draft  of  a  school  law  prepared  by  Mr. 
Barnard  in  18)4  for  Rhode  Island. 

The  first  object  was  secnred  by  llie  employment  of  Mr.  'Walter 
Smith,  art  master  iu  one  of  the  prominent  schools  (at  Leeds)  in 
connection  with  the  English  de|ianmcnt  of  art  and  science,  as 
profeMJunnl  adviser  and  lecturer  in  art  edoeaUon,  with  the  title  of 
State  Director  of  Art  Education. 

In  1872,  tbe  fifth  Sute  Normal  School  was  located  at  Worees- 
ter,  and  tGO.OUO  appropriated  for  a  building  on  a  site  appropriated 
for  its  use, — a  snin  which  measures  the  prioress  of  public  opinion 
towants  these  institutions  tbe  firet  institution,  in  1838,  not  receiv- 
ing a  dollar  towards  snch  expenditure,  and  the  three  only  ta,00O, 
afier  an  experience  of  four  yean  of  their  utility.  They  are  now 
regarded  aa  indispensable  in  any  system  of  public  instruction. 

The  statistics  of  pnblie  reboots  and  State  expenditures  for  educa- 
tional pnrpnsi-s  in  1871  wt-ra  as  follows:  total  amount  of  taxes 
paid  to  moiutaiD   public  schools,  16,462,853;  and  total  expense. 
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exclus'iFe  of  collegiate  an<l  profesuonnl  ciliication  $6,297,010 ;  t22.63 
for  cacli  person  between  the  agca  of  5  and  15  years.  Among  tlie 
items  arc — t;(,272,-i:i5  for  the  wages  of  teaclicra;  (122,086  for 
town  and  city  supervision  and  pnnting  reports ;  nnmber  of  pnMic 
schools  6,070  (including  ISl  high  Hchouls),  with  273,661  pnpils ; 
number  of  normul  ecbools  (State  and  city)  6.  with  1,100  pupils; 
teach^Fs'  institutes  huld,  7,  with  an  attendance  of  d08  tcacliers. 
Among  the  charges  on  the  income  of  the  Stata  School  Fund  were 
$3,400  for  secretary ;  t4,224  for  agf  nU ;  $10,627  for  printing  report 
and  expenses  of  board  ;  $41,427,  State  Normal  Schools;  $3,000, 
Institnt«B;  $800,  State  Teachers'  AssociMtion  ;  $225,  County  Aseo- 
ciatiiHis;  $500,  American  Institute  of  Inj'tructton. 

The»3Gth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Jan.,  1873,)  pre- 
'  Bents  highly  eatlsfaL'tory  results  of  the  working  of  all  j-arts  of  the 
system.  In  addition  to  the  nsnal  items  of  schools,  attendance,  and 
sums  mined  by  taxation  (in  all  of  which  there  is  an  increase  ovortlie 
tame  itertis  for  the  year  preceding),  there  is  a  report  from  the  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  (WalUr  Smith),  which  exhibits  great 
progrexa,  in  procuring  a  traveling  museum  of  copies,  caatit,  and 
models,  for  exliibitiou  iu  the  twenty-three  cities,  where  a  drawing 
schools  is  made  obligatory,  and  where  the  director  attends  for  hold- 
ing conferences  and  giving  lectures >n<l  address  as  illustrative  of  the 
exhibition,  and  describing  tbe  manner  in  which  ajt  teaching  may  b« 
introduced  into  tbe  common  schools  and  night  classes.  A  State 
Normal  School  of  Art  is  proposed,  and  a  City  School  of  Art  is  in 
progress  in  South  Boston.  Thura  is  also  a  report  from  the  General 
Agent  (Abner  J.  Thipps),  on  the  condition  of  the  public  scboul- 
houses,  with  plans  and  descriptions  of  structures  suitttble  for  country 
towns  and  villagea.  The  Special  Agent  (George  A.  Walton)  men- 
tions visiting  a  school  '  which  hud  never  had  a  blackboard,  or  a 
teacher  who  had  asked  for  one,'  and  reports  out  of  368  schools  in 
73  towns  visited,  *a  large  number  are  kept  in  houses  badly  lighted, 
incommodious,  poorly  furnished,  and  without  proper  means  of  ven- 
tilation; thpy  are  witbout  clock,  a  thermometer,  without  globe  or 
numerical  frame,  without  suitable  blackboard,  chalk,  erasers,  or  in- 
dexes.' The  processes  of  teaching  aie 'limited  to  a  routine  of 
questions  reail  by  the  teacher  froni  the  l>ook,  and  answers  committed 
to  memory,'  In  the  smaller  ungraded  schools,  'spelling  occupies 
about  one-fifth  of  iho  time,  and  is  chiefly  oral ;  reaitiiig  in  tbe  lower 
classes  is  but  little  more  than  an  exercise  in  spelling,  and  occupies 
full  one-third  of  the  time  ;  hut  little  attention  b  giveu  to  pcnmaa- 
sbip,  or  to  slate  ciereiscs  in  script  hand.' 
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Michigan  was  eettled  as  early  as  1650,  oi^nized  aa  a  territoTy 
in  1805,  and  atliuUled  a  SUte  in  1837,  with  an  area  of  S6,451 
sqimro  miles,  and  a  population  in  1830  of  31,639,  whli-li  bad  in- 
creased  in  1870  to  1,184,049,  a&J  taxable  property  to  the  value  of 
•272,242,917. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1835  ordains  the  appointment  of  a 
an  peri  n  ten  dent  of  public  instruction,  consecrates  the  proceeds  of 
all  land  grania  for  edocational  purposes,  to  such  purposes  and  no 
other,  provides  for  a  common  schoid  in  each  school  district  for  at 
least  three  months  in  tbe  year,  and  the  eiitablishment  of  lihraries, 
at  least  one  in  each  townsliip,  and  a  university  for  the  State.'  Under 
these  provisions,  that  of  aState  Superintendent,  and  of  town^ihip  libra- 
ries being  in  advance  of  other  States,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
was  OT^tiized,  and  these  cardinal  features  were  not  materially  al- 
tered by  the  constitution  of  1850;  except  the  legislature  is  enjoined 
to  proviJe  witliin  five  years  for  the  establish  me  nt  of  a  '  system  of 
primary  schools,  in  which  a  school  shall  bo  kept  without  charge  for 
tuition,  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year  in  every  school  district, 
and  all  instruction  conducted  in  the  English  language.'  The  uni- 
versity is  placed  under  the  chaise  of  a  Board  of  Regents,  one  for 
each  judicial  district,  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same 
term,aa  the  judge  of  that  circuit  A  State  Board  of  Education  is 
also  created,  of  which  the  Superintendent  is  member  and  secretary, 
and  to  which  the  SUte  Normal  School  is  committed.  To  these 
State  officials  the  law  has  added.  County  Superintendents,  one 
for  each  county,  elected  by  the  people  of  tho  county;  Township  In- 
spectors, three  for  each  congressional  township ;  District  Boards 
for  the  local  management  of  the  schools;  and  Boards  of  Education 
for  the  cities  and  large  villages. 

The  systeni  of  public  instruction  in  Michigan  started  under  favor- 
able auspices — the  early  settlers  having  come  from  States  where 
common  schools  had  been  the  main  reliance  of  the  people  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  having  located  in  neighborhoods, 
they  enjoyed  the  facilities  of  at  once  organizing  schools  alter  the 
old  type.  The  framers  of  the  first  constitution,  and  of  the  early  le^s- 
islatiou,  were  graduates  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  and  into  the  e<lucational  movement  from 
the  start,  as  soon  an  agitated  elsewhere,  were  introduced  the  agencies 
and  institutions  which  have  proved  nseful  in  the  older  States.  A 
School   Journal   was  started   in  1636;   a  school  convention  was 
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calltd  itt  tbe  year  following;  and  was  soon  followed  by  county 
teacliera' asBocUlions  aod  the-Suta  Teachers' Association  in  1S53; 
aToocliera'  luBtitute  was  bdd  iti  1846  and  every  year  since  tbere 
has  been  several  such  brief  profeseiunHl  courses,  anU  a  State  Normal 
School  has  been  in  operation  since  1859 ;  the  permanent  university 
was  opened  to  receive  pupils  wjthia  two  years  after  the  Stale  had 
adojited  a  constitution,  and  was  allowed,  with  the  assistance  of 
tbe  Stale,  and  in  anticipatiun  of  its  special  en<lowment»,  to  get 
its  fonndations  laid,  and  its  different  schools  oqriinizcd  before  de- 
nonii national  iostitutions  were  chartered  to  draw  off  the  pupils  and 
enlint  the  interest  of  localities  in  rivalry,  if  not  in  antHgonism. 
Under  these  advantages  the  munificent  provisions  of  Congress  had 
been  better  cherished  and  applied  up  to  that  time  than  in  the  other 
Western  States,  and  her  example  has  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
inaugurating  better  methods  of  [iianagemenL 

The  system  of  public  instruction  embraces :  (1 ,)  Primary  schools 
• — so  extended  and  so  expansive  in  their  organization  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  5,000  rural  districts,  where  the  sparsenesa  of  the  population  ' 
lenders  only  one  school  for  pupils  of  all  ages  possible,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  allowing  of  gradation  in  SUO  villages  and  cities,  to 
fill  np  all  the  educatioual  demands  below  the  university  and  special 
achools — doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  incoiporated  academies 
and  college  preparatory  schools.  This  higher,  or  secondary  insti- 
tution is  not  yet  fully  developed,  but  the  germ  and  capacity  in  in 
the  system,  and  is  partially  wurkeJ  out  in  Detroit  and  other  cities. 
According  to  the  superintendent's  report,  there  were  273,682  pupils, 
under  11,0U  teachers  (8,624  females},  whose  wages  amounted  to 
tl,398,328  ;  in  school-houses  which  cost  16,234,797.  The  total 
school  expenditure  for  the  year  1870  was  13,503,479.  Of  this 
♦175,000  was  income  of  the  Primary  School  Fnnds  (capital  $2,- 
716,763,  with  400,000  acres  unsold),  and  the  balance  was  State, 
town,  city,  and  district  property  taxation,  the  rate  bills  paid  by' 
parents  up  to  1869  having  been  abolished.  Of  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  schools  nearly  1,000  are  graduates  of  State  Normal 
Schools  or  higher  educational  institutions,  and  2,005  attended  the 
16  institutes  which  were  held  in  as  many  different  and  widely  sep- 
arated localities  in  1870. 

The  Union  or  graded  Schools  although  belonging  to  secondary 
inslrnction,  are  returned  under  the  primary  schools.  In  the  original 
plan  of  the  State  University,  the  Branches  in  different  parts  of  the 
Slate  were  doubtless  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  classes 
of  the  Uuivcrsity  at  Ann  Arbor,  but  on  their  discoutin nance  no 
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provision  was  made  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  public  schools, 
wbicli  lod  to  an  extension  of  tlie  priinaiy  scliooK  and  the  cstab- 
lisbniciit  o(  private  schools  and  academies.  Of  the  incorporated 
aiid  the  private  classical  schools,  no  retnrns  are  made 

2.  The  University,  with  its  professional  schools,  is  part  of  the 
system  of  public  iustmction,  and  in  1871  reported  1,207  stadcnt^ 
viz„  fiOO  in  tbc  Jopartinetit  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  350, 
of  meiJicinc  and  surgery ;  348,  of  the  law.  The  eipenses  of  the  in-  - 
stitntiim  fur  the  year  were  1102,551,  met  by  tlieincume  ofthe  tJni- 
Tersity  FiiiiJ  ($542,794,  with  200  acres  unsold),  and  au  approjiria- 
Uon  from  the  Slate  treasury.  The  State  has  recently  assi^incd  the 
avails  of  a  RpcciHl  tax  in  aid  of  the  university ;  all  the  schools  of 
the  institution  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  sex.  In  1871  there  were  64  women,  33  in  the  med- 
ical, iind  28  in  the  academic  dcpartmeiiL 

8.  State  Agricultural  College  at  Lansing — fonnded  in  1835,  in 
pnnnancu  of  ilie  constitational  requirement  of  1850,  on  a  farm  of 
676  acres,  and  with  a  special  fund  not  yet  realized,  for  its  support; 
but  wiih  an  annual  appropriation  of  (30,000  from  the  Sute  treasury 
towards  its  expenses,  besides  $100,000  paid  towards  its  equipinenL 
In  1870,  there  were  129  students  of  whom  10  were  females. 

4.  Sute  Nonnal  School  at-  Ypsilanti,  with  206  pupils  in 
the  Normal  department,  l^is  school  was  fonnded  in  1640,  on  an 
eodowiDcnt  of  a  portion  of  the  salt  spring  lands  and  swamp  lands, 
ODt  of  which  a  capital  of  (60,284,  has  been  realized,  leaving  land 
nnsold,  which  it  U  estimated  will  increase  the  capital  to  (300,000. 

5.  Oilier  Special  Schools  are  the  institutions  for  deaf  mnt«i 
and  blind  at  Flint,  fonnded  in  18o4;  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Idumnf;  (opened  in  1 856),  with  217  inmale>,  at  an  expense  of  t35,000. 

6.  The  public  library  feature  of  the  system  of  public  instrnction 
ordained  in  the  constitution  haa  not  been  developed  sati'^factorily 
in  mo«t  townships.  In  Detroit  alone  has  it  become  a  prominent  in- 
stitution, numbering  20,000  volumes  in  1872, 

Tlie  ajTiTregate  expenditure  by  the  Slate  for  schools  and  education, 
from  funds  and  property  taxKtion,  in  1870  exceeded  ?4.000,000. 

By  act  of  1870,  the  school  attendance  of  all  children  between 
the  azes  of  eight  and  fonrteen  yt-ara,  for  a  perinil  of  twelve  weelta 
in  each  year,  at  least  six  weeks  of  which  shall  be  consecutive,  is 
made  compulsory,  but  with  efBcient  provinion  to  reach  tniancy.  By 
the  censor  of  1870,  there  were  34,613  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  53,127  who  could  not  write. 
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Minnesota  was  oi^nized  ea  a  Turritory  in  1849,  and  admitted  as 
a  Slate  hi  1850,  with  an  area  of  83,631  aquare  niil<»  and  a  pojiula- 
tion  in  ISGOof  172,41.1,  wbicU  tj ad  increased  in  1870  to  4:19,706, 
with  Uixable  property  to  the  value  of  #84,135,333. 

Tlie  Constitution  of  1850  provides  for  public  schools  in  eacli 
township  by  taxation  or  othernise,  and  a  university  fi>r  Uie  State. 

The  State  has  received  from  Congress  2,969,790  acres  for  nchoola, 
46,080  for  a  university,  and  1 20,000  for  a  college  of  agriculuire  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  State  Auditor  for  1872  reports  the  perma- 
nent scliool  fund  already  realiieil  at  (2,532,351,  and  the  avails  of 
otherediiCHtional  lands  sold  at t6 00,000 more.     The  authoriliciiare: 

(1,)  State  Supenntendunt  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Sc'natO 
at  a  salary  of  (2,500,  nho  miiKt  meet  with  the  county  supcriiitend- 
ents  for  discussions  of  all  raatten  reUting  to  the  schools,  and  hold 
teachers'  institutes  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  diferent  counties,  and 
encourage  county  couventiuns  of  teachers. 

(2,)  County  Superintendents  for  such  counties  as  elect  so  to  do, 
through  the  County  Conimittsionfnt,  who  examine  teachers  after 
thirly  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  and  ittsue  tliree  grades 
of  certificates  and  revoke  such  license  for  adequate  cau^e ;  visit  all 
the  schools  in  the  county,  and  conduct  in  each  county  oue  institute 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  each  year;  encourage  teachers'  aa- 
aocialionx,  and  disseminate  inrurmalion  respecting  improved  meth- 
ods of  leaching,  school  constructions  and  report  annually. 

(3.)  District  Trustees — composed  of  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk, 
elected  by  the  voters  in  districts  and  sub-districts  created  by  the 
County  Commisiioners,  to  have  charge  of  all  school  matters  in 
fluch  districts,  subject  to  the  State  and  County  Superintendents. 

(4,)  Board  of  Education  for  independent  school  districts  (cities, 
villagi'S,  &c.,  having  over  500  inhabitants),  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers, two  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years,  with  power 
to  appoint  a  district  superintendent  (to  visit  schools,  and  assist 
teachers  in  the  class! fication  and  promotion  of  the  pupils),  and  dis- 
trict examiners,  to  examine  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  ico. 

In  1872  the  State  disbursi'd  tl71,861  for  the  '  Stale  Institutions,* 
viz.,  $£0,213  fur  Normal  Schools^  tlO.OOO  for  Insane  Asylum; 
(20.000  for  deaf  mutea  and  blind;  (12,009  for  State  nWona 
School;  (12,506  for  soldiers'  orphans;  and  (331,101  for  Suto 
Prison.  The  national  census  for  1870  returns  12,747  persons  over 
10  years  of  ago  who  can  not  read,  and  24,413  who  could  not  write. 
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Missiswippi  wasoi^niMd  si  a  Territory  in  179B,  and  admitted  as 
>  State  ID  ISlT,  with  an  area  of  4T,tfi6  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1820  of  7R,i5S,  wiiicli  liaJ  increased  to  827,622  iu  1S70, 
with  taxsbia  property  Citimuted  at  1177,^88,803. 

By  act  of  Congress  in  1803,  section  18  in  each  lowniihip  is  re- 
serred  for  tbe  snpport  of  schoolis  and  36  soctions  for  t)ie  use  of  Jet- 
tenon  College,  chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature  in  1801,  and 
two  town  lots  in  the  town  of  Natchez,  and  an  out  lot  not  exceeding 
80  acres,  fur  the  same  college.  In  1819  another  townsliip,  or  a 
^naiitiiy  equivalent  thereto,  was  donated  to  tbe  State  for  the  use  of 
a  seminary  of  leiiruing.  It  wm  stated  in  a  special  message  of  Oov- 
emor  McRne  to  the  tugistature  In  1 856,  that  the  toul  amount  of  the 
Seminary  Fund  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  for  which  the  State 
was  responsible,  was  nearly  )1,200,U00.  In  18T0,  the  ligielature 
appropriated  150,000  a  yea?  for  ten  years  to  the  univeruty. 

The  CunBtitiition  of  leSS  provides  for  the  election  by  the  peopio 
of  a  superintendent  of  public  education,  at  the  same  time  and  man- 
ner as  the  governor,  to  bold  his  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and 
until  bis  successor  shall  be  electoil,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  submit 
to  tbe  Ivgitdature  for  its  adoption  within  twenty  diiys  after  its  first 
session  under  the  constitution,  a  uniform  system  of  free  public 
schools.  It  also  provides  for  a  CommoD  School  Fund  out  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  congressional  township  fund,  the  swamp  lands, 
escheats,  fines  for  penal  offenses,  and  authorizes  a  poll  tax,  not  to 
exceed  two  dollars  per  capita.  No  religious  sect  or  sects  sliall  ever 
control  any  part  of  tbe  scliool  or  university  fund. 

'The  system  of  free  public  schools  adopted  by  the  legislature  in 
1860  provides  for:  (I,)  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  StHt«  Board, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Secretary  of  Stale  and 
the  Attorney  General,  whose  duties  are  confined  to  the  investment 
of  the  school  fnnds ;  (3,)  County  Superintendents,  of  which  there 
are  70,  and  (4.)  District  Boards  in  each  county,  who  have  tbe 
local  management  of  schools.  Each  county  is  made  a  school  dis- 
trict, which  can  be  divided  into  snb-districts  for  the  mani^emcnt  of 
local  schools.  A  State  Normal  School  exists  at  Holly  Springs,  and 
a  Teachers'  Institute  nmst  bo  held  annually,  in  each  Congressional 
district.  In  1870,  there  were  08,800  pupils  enrolled  out  of  a  school 
population  of  304,76^,  in  3,450  public  school  under  '^,620  leach^ 
ers.  According  to  tbe  census,  there  were  201,718  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  313,313  who  could  npt  write. 
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VISHODSL 

Uiisonri  WM  firet  settled  Id  1 7a'i  &nd  Admitted  into  the  TTnlon 
in  1820,  Laving  an  area  of  67,980  square  milea,  and  a  population 
in  1820  uf  66,586(10,222  Blaven),  which  had  increa>«d  in  1870 
to  1,721,295  (118,071  colured),  with  a  valuation  of  Uuble  prop- 
erty of  t&56,129,969. 

The  constitution  of  1620  provides  for  the  secarity  of  school 
lands  (section  16  in  each  towuslilp,  or  1,106,130  acrsK,  and  36  sec- 
tions, or  46,080  acres,  for  a  uujvemty),  and  enjoins  'the  esublish- 
tnent  of  one  or  njore  schools  in  eaoh  township,  as  soon  as  practi* 
cable  and  necessary,  where  the  poor  rhall  be  tanght,  gratis.'  But 
little  progress  was  made  outside  of  St.  Louis  until  after  the  constita- 
tion  WHS  revised  in  1865. 

Id  St.  Louis,  ander  the  Territorial  legislatore,  'a  Board  of  Tms- 
tees  for  schools  in  the  town  of  St  Louis,'  was  organized  in  1817 ; 
but  this  Board  did  little  more  than  legnlly  assert  the  clitiine  of  the 
•ity  to  certain  oiit-lots,  which  were  niure  vigorously  prosecuted  by 
the  new  Board  constituted  in  1833,  when  these  clums  were  converted 
into  a  fund  which  already  amouuts  to  over  (1,000,000,  and  yielded 
in  1871  an  income  of  $53,000.  The  first  school  was  opened  in 
1838,  and  the  first  building  was  erected  in  1842  at  acost  of  tlO,- 
000;  and  in  1871  the  buildingp  owned  by  the  city  and  occupied 
by  the  public  schools  were  valued  at  12,000,000,  the  schools  hav- 
ing increased  from  two  in  1841,  with  350  pupils,  to  sixty  eight  in 
1871,  with  an  enrolled  attendance  of  31,221  popils,  under  659 
'  teachen>,  and  maintained  at  a  cost  of  t723,.')63.  The  schools  consist 
of  one  Normal  Schodl  for  female  teachirs;  one  High  School  for 
boys  and  giris;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys  and  girls;  twenty 
seven  district  schools  in  whii-h  pupils  are  classified  according  to 
age  and  attainments  in  the  primary  and  grammar  divisions;  six 
separate  schools  for  colored  scholars;  sixteen  evening  schonls cul- 
minating in  a  higher  industrial  school ;  and  a  public  school  Ubnuy 
of  10,000  volumes. 

The  first  general  law  was  passed  in  1 820,  but  repealed  in  1823  by 
anact'for  eittabliafaing  and  governing  common'schools'  through 
commissioners  of  the  school  land  in  each  township,  appointed  by 
the  county  commissioner  and  truRtees  in  each  district,  which  shall 
be  laid  oat  and  constituted  hy  the  same  county  officers.  Under 
this  act,  in  a  few  townships,  schools  were  opened,  but  nothing  efiect- 
nat  was  done  nntil  1837,  when  a  State  fnnd  was  instituted  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  saline  lands  and  the  State's  proportion  of  the 
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tJoited  States  surplus  revonne.  Ibis  fund  has  iacreased  to  $9,- 
253,000  ill  18T2. 

Id  1853,  tlie  office  of  Snpcrintendent,  which  had  been  associated 
with  that  of  Secretary  of  Slate,  was  made  indepenileiit  and  elec^ 
live  by  the  people,  and  commissioners  were  appoioled  for  each 
coatity.  Under  this  new  act  the  schools  were  iniilliplicd,  hut  the 
system  did  not  attain  any  efficiency  until  the  revision  of  the  COD- 
stitutioD,  and  the  school  law  in  pvireuaneo  thereof^  in  1805.  By  the 
constitution  of  that  year  the  Lcffislaiure  must  maintafti  'common 
schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  21  years,  and  establish  separate  schools  for  children 
of  AfricBQ  descent.'  Their  supervision  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Education,  of  which  Board  the   Superintendent  is  made  President.' 

'No  township  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  public  fund  unless 
a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  for  not  less  than  three 
mouths  during  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  is  made;  and 
every  rbild  of  sufficient  m^ntnl  and  physical  abilily  can  be  re<)nired 
to  attend  the  public  schools  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  for 
a  term  equivalent  to  sixteen  months,  unless  educated  by  other 
means.'  'To  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  public  school  fund  to 
BDstain  a  free  school,  at  least  four  months  in  every  year,  a  property 
tax  may  be  levied  iu  each  county,  township,  or  school  district,  as 
the  General  Assembly  shall  provide.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
Btat«  fund,  any  inequality  in  the  county,  town,  or  city  local  funds 
may  he  corrected.' 

Under  the  operation  of  the  taw  of  1805,  the  schools  have  in- 
creased from  4,840  to  7,547;  the  teachers  frcro  6,203  to  R,S62, 
and  children  in  attendance  from  109,270  to  389,950.  But  with 
this  incn;asc  there  is  yet  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  Missouri. 
According  to  the  census  of  1870,  out  of  577,803  between  the  ages 
of  6  and  18years,only  324,348  atlended  any  school  in  the  year 
preceding;  and  there  wei-e  146,771  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
who  could  not  read,  and  222,411  (306,8!j7  natives  and  over  130,000 
whites)  who  could  not  write. 

The  State  Auditor's  report  for  1 872  gives  a  few  items  of  disburse- 
ments for  educational  purposes :  Superintendent,  assistant,  and  cod-  . 
tingent  expenses,  t6,348 ;  blind  asylum,  f  27,500 ;  deaf  mute  asylum, 
129,500 ;  State  school  moneys  paid  to  the  counties,  (355,427  ;  Nor- " 
mal  Schools  (Teachers'  Institutes,  Ac),  tl  7,000  ;  Agricultural  Col- 
Iege,t8.500;  township  fiinds  (16th  Bection),|2,27l,582;  seminary 
fund  (university  sections),  (108,700;  Congressional  Agricultural 
College  grant,  330,000  acres,  with  640  acres  given  by  Boone  County. 
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Nebraskft  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854,  and  admitted  as 
a  StRte  ID  166T,  wilh  an  area  of  76,995  square  miles,  and  a  popa- 
iHtion  in  1870  of  1 22,993,  aod  taxable  property  of  tS6,684,6 16. 
The  coD^tituUon  of  1867  provides  that  all  'educatioQHl  funds 
accruing  out  of  the  sale  of  all  lands  or  other  property  granted  or 
intruRtcd  to  the  Slate  fur  educational  and  religious  purposes,  shall 
forever  be.  preserved  invioktc  and  undirninisbed,  and  tbe  income 
ihereof  shall  be  applied  to  the  epet^ific  objects  of  the  original 
grants  or  appropriations,  and  no  religious  sect  or  sects  eIihII  ever 
Lave  any  exclusive  right  or  control  of  any  part  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  State.'  Tbe  legislature  must  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient 
Bjstcm   of  common  schools  throughout  the  State. 

The  school  knde  were  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  to  exceed  5,000,000  acres,  which,  if  sold  at 
the  minimum  rate  recommended,  would  give  a  permanent  fund, 
estimated  by  the  same  committee  at  916,000,000. 

The  Rystem  now  in  operation  under  the  school  law  of  1 866  ia 
administered  (1,)  by  a  State  Superintendent;  (2,)  40  County  Super- 
intendeiitA,  one  for  each  county,  elected  by  the  people,  subject  to 
tbe  rules  and  instructions  of  the  State  Superintendent ;  (3,)  trustcea 
for  tbe  (several  districts.  Teitcbers  are  examined  by  the  County 
Examiners,  and  receive  three  grades  of  certificates  running  for 
different  periods  of  time,  according  to  their  qualifications.  The 
law  requires  a  county  Institute  under  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  one  for  a  wider_  territory  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

In  1870,  there  were  1,032  organized  school  districts,  with  41,063 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  of  whom  23,168  at- 
tended school  under  1,080  teachers,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
$146,975.  The  cost  of  scbool-bonses  and  value  of  school  lots  ia 
returned  at  $445,6.38,  and  the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  lor 
the  year,  was  |I363,524. 

Nevada  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1681,  and  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1664,  with  an  area  of  81,639  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion in  1863  of  43,000,  which  in  18~0  as  given  by  the  census, 
stood  at  42,401,  with  Uxable  pro^ierty  valued  at  ^6,740,973. 

The  constitution  of  1804  enjoins  tbe  legislature  'to  encourage, 
by  all  suitable  means,  the  promotion  of  intellectual,  literary,  scien- 
tific, mining,  mechanical,  agricultural,  and  moral  improvements  ;  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  cstabiishmentof  anuifonnsyetem  of  common  schools,  by  which 
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ft  school  Bhfttt  ha  eaUbliRhed  in  each  scbool  district  for  nt  least  nx 
months  ia  each  year ;  »nd  any  school  district  neglecting  to  establish 
and  raaiittitin  sncb  school,  or  vhich  shall  alloit  inatmctioQ  of  a  secta- 
rian character  therein,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  portion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  school  fund  dnriiig  snch  neglect  or  infraction. 
The  legislature  ia  authorized  to  pau  snch  laws  as  phnll  secnre  a 
general  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  The  16th  and  36th 
sections  iu  ^verj  township,  the  30,000  acres  for  each  senator  and 
tcpresenlative  in  Congress  by  act  of  lBlt2,  the  600,000  acres 
granted  to  new  States  in  1841,  all  escheats  and  fines  for  penal 
offensea,  shall  be  held  and  used  fur  edncatiootd  purposes,  the  inter- 
est thereof  only  to  be  applied  ns  directed  in  tlie  laws  donating  tba 
same.  'The  li^slatnre  shall  provide  for  a  State  aniversity,  which 
■hall  embrace  departments  of  agriculture,  mechanic  arts  and  minii^ 
Mid  is  authorized  to  establish  normal  schools  and  schools  of  different 
grades,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university, '  in  which  do 
sectarian  iiistrnctioo  shall  b^  imparted  or  tolerated.'  A  special  bu 
of  ono  half  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  must 
be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ttoiTeruty  and  common 
schools.  The  governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Soperinteudent  are 
•  board  to  manage  the  nnirersity  funds  and  a&irs. 

Hie  school  law  of  1865,  and  amended  in  186?,  makes  it  the 
duly  of  the  State  Superiutendent  to  convene  an  institute  of  teachers 
annually,  and  visit  each  county  for  the-  purpose  of  addressing  public 
assemblies -on  snbjocta  pertaining  to  common  schools,  and  con- 
snlting  connty  and  other  school  officers.  In  1870  there  were  2,663 
pDpils  out  of  3,953  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  18  years, 
under  63  teachers ;  and  727  persons  over  10  years  of  age  who  can 
not  read,  and  872  wbo  can  not  write. 

Kiw  BAHraanw. 

By  the  first  national  census  in  1790,  New  Hampshire  had  a 
population  of  141,899,  whkb  had  inrreased  in  1870  to  818,300,  on 
an  area  of  8,280  square  miles,  and  with  taxable  property  to  the 
value  of  149,065,390. 

The  first  Settlements  within  the  present  limits  of  New  Uamp- 
thire  were  made  from  MsMachusetts  at  Dover  and  Portsmouth  in 
1623,  and  down  to  1680  all  the  settlements  were  treated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  connty  of  Norfolk  ;  and  for  brief  periods  afterwards  it 
was  united  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  school  policy  of  ttiat  colony 
prevailed  generally  in  its  legislation  as  an  independent  province. 
In  the  first  Gonstitntion  of  New  Hampshire,  adopted  in  1784,  the 
language  introduced  by  John  Adams  into  the  second  section  of 
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tliearticle  on  edocation  in  the  conBtitation  of  Massaclinsetts,  re- 
lating tu  the  encouragemeDt  of  literature,  the  aciences,  and  semi- 
naries (if  learning,  was  fuLloned  literally. 

In  1789,  a  general  school  law  was  passed,  repealing  all  former 
acts  on  the  subject,  and  providing:  (1,)  That  the  seluctmen  of  the 
several  toivns  and  parishes  shall  assess,  annually,  the  inhabitania  of 
the  sanK  according  to  their  polls  and  rateable  estate,  in  a  sum  to  be 
computed  at  the.mte  of  Gve  pounds  for  every  twenty  Bhillinga  of 
their  proportion  for  public  taxes  for  the  time  being,  '  to  be  applied 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  an  English  grammar  school  or  schools 
for  teaching  reading  and  writing  aud  arithmetic  within  the  towns 
and  pArishes  for  wliich  the  same  shall  be  assessed ;  except  such  town 
be  a  shire  or  half-shire  town,  in  which  case,  the  school  by  them 
kept  shall  be  a  grammar  scbooKor  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  aa  well  aa  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
aforesaid  ;  and  in  failure  to  assess,  collect  and  apply  this  tax  in  the 
manner  set  fortli,  tlie  selectmen  mnat?  pay 'out  of  their  iudividual 
estates,  for  the  bene6t  of  the  town  schools,  a  sum  equal  to  that  in 
which  they  may  be  foand  delinqnent,'  on  the  requisition  of  the 
town  clerk,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to  look  after  this  mHtter.  (2,) 
'  No  person  shall  be  deemed  qualified  to  keep  a  town  public  school, 
nnle»s  he  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able  and  reputable 
Bch oil] master  and  learned  minister,  or  preceptor  of  some  academy, 
or  college  president,  that  he  is  qualified  to  keep  such  school.' 

These  siuiple  and  salutary  provisions,  coupled  with  another  dating 
back  to  1691,  empowering  the  towns  to  build  suitable  school-houses 
by  tax  on  the  rateable  estates  of  the  inhabitants,  rigidly  enforced 
would  have  kept  up  a  system  of  public  inetructioD  on  a  uniform 
basis  over  the  state,  when,  unfortunately,  in  1805  the  towns  were 
authorized  to  divide  their  territory  into  districts ;  and  school  dis- 
tricts thus  constituted  were  authorized  to  provide  school  accommoda- 
tion, appoint  a  local  committee,  and  in  general,  to  manage  the  public 
school  in  their  own  way.  The  lack  of  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  re-  . 
aponsible  town  inspection  over  the  district  schooU  in  which  the  local 
maDagement  was  left  to  themselves,  and  the  establishment  of  acad- 
emies in  the  large  centers  of  population  and  business,  which  met 
tbe  wants  of  the  educated,  were  followed  with  the  same  real  or  rel- 
ative deterioration  which  charactfliized  tbe  common  schools  of  New 
England,  generally. 

The  subject  of  school  improvement  attracted  attention  as  early 
as  1830,  in  tbe  tyceom  movement  conducted  by  Josiah  Holbrook, 
and   was  continued  by  county  common   school    conventions  and 
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usocifttiona,  began  in  1636.  The  first  State  convention  was  called 
in  1843 ;  the  first  teachen'  inetitate  held  in  1845 ;  the  office  of 
State  commiseioner  of  conunon  schools  was  instituted  by  the  Le^s- 
btnre  in  June,  184«;  and  the  duty  of  the  State  in  respect  to  the 
■npervision  of  schools,  which  it  makes  obligatory  on  the  tonnfi,  has 
since  been  rect^izcd  in  some  form,  and  at  present  by  a  State  Board 
constitnting  the  Goremor  and  conncil,  and  the  Saperint«ndcnt  of 
public  instruction  acting  through  county  commiasioDera,  or  rather 
through  a  coniniisMOner  for  each  of  the  eight  counties  into  which 
the  State  is  divided.  A  private  Normal  school  was  institated  in 
1845  at  Reed's  Ferry,  hy  Prot  Wm.  Russell,  and  a  State  Normal 
Bcbooi  was  established  in  1870  at  Plymoatb. 

To  supply  the  want  of  the  old  town  grammar  school,  an  act  was 
passed  in  1837  ^ving  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  any  other 
town  whKh  chose  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  act,  authority  to 
provide  for  s  graded  coane  of  studies  in  connection  with  the  district 
schools.    The  same  anthori^  was  given  to  central  districts  in  1848. 

In  1872,  there  were  2,452  common  schools  taught  in  2,384  dis- 
tricts, located  in  232  towns,  with  a  registered  attendance  of  72,072 
pnpils,  under  3,826  teachen  (3,241  females).  The  whole  amount 
raised  for  school  purposes  was  $468,527^  of  which  til, 565  was 
paid  the  snperintendenta  of  town  committees  for  their  services. 
The  baitdlngs  and  sites  of  school-bouses  were  valued  at  tl,670,- 
000.  According  to  the  census  of.  1870  there  were  7,618  persons 
over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  9,026  who  could 
not  write. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  since  1846  to  protect  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  factories  and  other  mann- 
&ctnring  establiahmenta  from  excessive  labor,  and  secure  to  all 
children  elementary  instruction,  which  culminated  in  1871  in  'An 
Act  to  compel  children  to  attend  school,'  which  ord«ns  that  all 
parents,  guardians,  or  masters  of  any  child  between  the  ^s  of 
eight  and  fourteen,  residing  within  two  miles  of  a  public  school, 
shall  send  such  cbild  at  least  twelve  weels  in  each  year,  six  of  which 
most  be  coDKcutive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excluded  Irom  such 
attendance  on  tlje  ground  of  physical  or  mental  inability,  to  profit 
by  such  attendance  ;  or  is  instructed  in  the  same  period  in  a  pri- 
vate school  or  at  home,  under  penalties  for  violation,  $10  for  the 
first  and  $20  for  each  sabsequent  offense,  to  be  recovered  as  in 
an  action  for  debt.  A  penalty  attacfaea  to  school  officers  fi»  not 
Azecating  the  law. 
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New  Jersey  was  firat  settled  in  1627,  and  ndopted  its  first  con- 
stjtntion  as  a  State  in  1776,  with  nn  (trea  at  that  time  of  8,320 
square  miles,  and  a  popalation  in  1790  of  164,13B,  which  in  1670 
had  increased  to  606,096,  with  a  valuation  of  taxable  property  of 
$624,866,971. 

The  consUtnUon  of  1776  contains  no  allnsion  to  schools  or  edncit- 
tion ;  nor  prior  to  the  colonial  period  was  there  any  le^slation  re- 
specting common  schools.  In  1816  an  act  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
support  of  free  schools  was  adopted,  and  the  first  distribution  of 
ita  income  took  place  under  tbe  act  of  1829,  passed  'to  establish 
common  schools.'  By  this  act  towns  were  anthorixed  to  raise  money 
to  support  schools  by  tax,  and  must  raise  in  this  way  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  entitle  it  to  any  portion  of  tbe  income  of  the  school 
fund ;  but  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  that  towns  were  compelled 
to  raise  a  spedfied  snm  every  year,  nor  till  1871  that  tbe  schools 
were  made  free  by  a  State  school  tax  of  2  mills  on  the  valaation. 

The  first  educational  convention  in  the  State  was  held  in  182^, 
at  Trenton,  and  from  that  time  the  subject  of  .school  improvement 
was  agitated  in  county  and  state  meetings  until  1638,  when  a  large 
-meeting  of  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  State  was  held  at 
Trenton,  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Homblower,  and  the  ad- 
dress of  which  to  tbe  people  of  the  State  was  drawn  np  by  Bt.  Rev, 
Bishop  Doane.  From  this  rousing  address  we  make  a  brief  extract : 
We  address'  yon  as  the  Bovereijcn  people^  and  we  say  that  it  <s  Tour  doty 
and  TourbigheEl  interest  to  provida  aud  maintain,  within  Che  reacb  of  evei7 
child,  the  meauB  or  Buch  &n  edilCaCioD  us  trill  qugJifj  him  to  discliarge  the  duties 
of  a  (Htizan  of  the  Bepublio;  and  will  enable  him,  by  sabaequect  exertion, 
in  the  Q-ee  ezeroise  of  Ihe  QDconqusrable  will,  to  attain  the  highest  emiueiice 
la  knotrledga  and  power  which  God  may  place  within  hia  reach.  We  utterly 
repudiate  as  unworthy,  not  of  freemen  only,  but  of  men,  the  narrow  notion  that 
there  is  to  be  an  education  lor  the  poor  as  such.  Has  God  provided  for  tbe 
poor  a  coarser  earth,  a  thinner  Rkj,  a  paler  air?  Doea  Dot  the  glorious  son 
pour  down  his  golden  flood  as  cheerily  upon  the  poor  man's  hovel  as  upon 
tbe  rich  man's  palace  T  Have  not  the  cottar's  children  as  keen  a  sense  of  all 
the  freshness,  verdure,  fragrance,  melody,  and  beauty,  of  luxuriant  Nature  aa 
the  pale  sons  of  Icini^r  Or  Is  it  on  the  mind  that  Ood  has  stamped  the  im- 
print of  a  baser  birth,  so  that  the  poor  man's  child  knows  with  an  inborn  cer- 
tainty that  hia  lot  ia  to  crawl  and  not  to  climb  7  It  is  not  bo.  God  has  not 
done  It.  Han  can  not  do  iL  Mind  is  imnwrtsL  Hind  is  imperial.  It  bean 
no  mark  of  high  or  low,  of  rich  or  poor.  It  heeds  no  bound  of  time  or  place, 
of  rank  or  carcumstance.  It  asks  but  freedom;  it  requires  but  ligbL  It  is 
heaven-bora,  and  aspiree  to  heaven.  WeakneBs  doee  not  enfeeble  it.  Poverty 
can  not  repress  iL  DilBculties  do  but  stimulate  lis  vigor.  And  the  poor  . 
tallow-cfaandler'a  son  that  sits  up  all  the  night  to  read  the  book  whii^h  an 
apprentice  lends  him,  lest  the  master's  eye  should  miss  it  in  the  morning, 
■ball  stand  and  treat  with  kings,  shall  add  new  provinces  to  tlie  domain  of 
edence,  ahnll  bind  the  lightning  with  a  hempen  cord,  and  bring  it  hannlesa  from 
the  akiea.  The  common  achooL  is  common,  not  as  inferior,  not  as  tbe  school 
Ibr  the  poor  men's  children,  but  aa  tbe  light  and  air  and  water  are  common. 
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The  office  of  State  Superintendent  was  created  in  1846.  The 
first  Coontf  Teachers'  Aasociatioa  was  formed  for  Eascx  County  in 
1647,  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  formed  in  1853, 
The  fint  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Sommervilie  in  1851,  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  being  held  by  the  8tat%  for  the  first 
time,  in  1854.  The  State  Normal  School,  after  years  of  agitation 
waa  established  in  IttSS.  Special  authority  to  the  large  dtios  to 
eatablish  graded  schools  was  given  to  the  city  of  Patterson,  in 
183S,  and  subsequently  extended  to  most  of  the  large  cities. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1,)  The  SUte  Board  of  Education, 
composed  of  the  GoTernor,  Attorney-General,  Comptroller,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  President  of  the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  Tnwtees  of  the  State  Normal  School;  (2,)  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instmction,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  of 
which  be  is  secretary,  and  who,  with  the  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  constitutes  a  Board  of  Examination;  (3,)  County  Superin- 
tendents, appointed  by  the  Board,  who,  with  the  City  Snperintend- 
eota,  elected  by  the  City  Boards  of  EUncation,  congtitute  the  Stat« 
Association  of  School  Superintendents,  which  moat  meet  aunnally, 
at  the  time  and  place  designated  by  the  State  Board ;  (4,)  Township 
Boards  of  School  Trustees,  which  most  meet  semi-annually,  as  the 
County  Superintendent  may  appoint. 

The  means  to  support  common  schools  in  1671  were:  (I,)  the 
income  (t36,000)  of  the  school  fund  (capital  (792,190)  and  State 
appropriation  (165,000  to  make),  tlOO.ODO;  (2,)  township  school 
taz,  144,467;  district  school  tax,  |18,]44;  surplus  revenue,  (31,- 
654;  two  mill  State  school  tax,  $1,168,808 ;  appropriation  for  the 
State  Normafand  Fainnm  Schools,  111,200 ; — total,  for  all  pur-  , 
poses,  12,268,070.  Total  raluaUon  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
(4,966,788.  In  addition  to  the  sums  for  common  schools,  the 
State  expended  (36,596  in  support  of  State  beneficiaries  (mutes, 
blind,  and  feehled  minded  children);  (28,000  for  the  State  Reform 
school;  (37,000  for  the  soldiers'  children's  homo;  (5,000  for 
school  libraries ;  (2,500  for  industrial  school. 

Out  of  258,227  children  between  the  ages  of  S  and  18  years, 
161,683  were  enrolled  in  public  schools;  of  the  number  enrolled, 
15,594  attended  ten  months,  21,801  eight  months,  26,S70  six 
months,  33,166  four,  and  63,429  leas  than  four  months.  The  census 
of  1871  returned  37,057  persona  over  10  yean  who  oonld  not 
read,  and  £4,687  who  could  not  write. 
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New  York,  Httled  as  early  as  1609,  had  by  the  first  natioaal 
ceoaUB  of  1792,  on  an  area  of  46,000  gquare  miles  a  population  of 
340,120,  which  had  increased  in  1B10  to  4,382,769,  vith  taxable 
property  to  The  value  of  tl, 967,001, ISS. 

In  the  first  conBtitation  of  1777  there  is  no  reference  to  schools; 
in  that  of  1822,  the  proceeds  of  all  State  lands  are  appropriated  to 
a  common  school  fund;  and  in  the  third  of  1846,  the  capital  of 
several  educational  funds  at  that  time  existing,  are  declared  invio- 
late, and  their  revenues  must  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  donated. 

In  1784,  the  first  seseioR  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  an 
act  WAS  passed  to  alter  the  name  of  Kings  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  to  Columbia  College,  and  to  erect  a  nniversity.  This 
act  was  superseded  in  1787  by  another,  which  instituted  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  and  provides  for  the  incorporation  by  them 
of  colleges  and  academies.  To  this  board  has  been  given  from 
time  to  time,  dnties  which  cover  the  common  schools. 

The  first  act  for  the  encouragement  of  common  schools  was  drafted 
byAdamComstock.a  native  of  Connecticnt,  in  1796,  by  which  {50,- 
000  were  annually  appropriated  for  fii^e  years  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  *  in  which  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  the 
StAte  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English  language  (tanght  English 
grammar),  arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  sach  other  branches  of 
knowledge  ns  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete  a  good 
English  education.'  The  boards  of  supervisors  were  required  to 
laise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  one  half  of  that  appropriated  by  the 
.  State,  to  be  apphed  in  like  manner.  At  the  end  of  lour  years  the 
appropriation  was  not  renewed,  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
Jedediah  Peck,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  othera,  no  eEBcient 
legislaUon  took  place  till  1612. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Tompkins,  a  commis- 
sion, with  Mr.  Feck  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan 
foreatablishingasystemof  common  schools,  which  was  done  in  1812, 
after  the  commbsioners  had  conferred  with  friends  of  education  in 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  studied  the  rise  and  progress  of 
similar  systems  in  neighboring  States.  The  following  are  the  out- 
lines of  their  plan :  '  That  the  several  towns  in  the  State  be  di- 
vided into  school  districts,  by  three  commissioners,  elected  by  the 
citiEens  qualified  to  vote  for  town  officers ;  that  three  tmstees  he 
elected  in  each  district,  to  whom  ihall  be  confided  the  care  and 
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lupenntendcnce  of  the  school  to  be  established  thereia ;  that  the 
interest  of  the  school  taad  be  divided  among  the  different  coun- 
tiea  and  towDa,  according  to  their  respective  popnlation,  aa  ascer- 
tained by  the  sncceasive  censuB  of  the  United  States;  that  the 
proportions  received  by  the  respective  towns  be  Bub-<iivided  among 
the  districts  into  which  snch  towns  shall  be  divided,  according  to 
the  nnmher  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  S  and  15  year?; 
that  each  town  raise  by  tax,  annually,  as  much  money  as  it  shall  have 
received  from  the  school  fund ;  that  the  gross  amonnt  of  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  State  and  raised  by  the  towns  be  appropriated  ei- 
elnaivety  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers;  and  that 
the  whole  system  be  placed  nnder  the  saperiutendence  of  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Council  of  Appoiotment.' 

These  features  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  1812,  and  under  the 
careful  administration  of  Gideon  Hawley,  a  native  of  Connecticnt, 
as  superintendent,  the  system  went  into  operation,  to  gather  strength 
and  expansion  from  year  to  year,  and  contribute  by  its  beneficent 
results  to  the  establishment  and  improvement  of  common  schools  in 
other  States.  The  most  valuable  of  these  features  was  that  of  State 
and  County  snpenision.  In  1B39,  the  superintendent  was  aothoriied 
to  appoint  a  County  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  serve  gratuitously  in 
their  several  conntiee,  and  so  bvorably  received  were  the  reports 
of  these  school  visitors,  that  in  1841  the  legislature,  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  tfae  Board  of  Su-* 
pervisors  for  each  county,  biennially,  of  a  County  Superintendent, 
chained  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  the  several 
schools  nnder  his  jurisdiction.  No  previous  act  had  imparted  such 
general  activity  to  school  affairs  as  this ;  but  in  1647  the  office  was 
abolished,  and  the  Bapervision  of  the  schools,  eitamiuation  of  teach- 
ers, the  appointment  and  disbunemcnt  of  the  school  fund,  were  in- 
trusted to  a  single  officer  in  each  town.  In  1867,  the  operation 
of  town  supervision  proving  unsatis&ctory,  provision  was  made  for 
the  appointment  of  School  Commissionen  in  districts.  There  were 
135  city  and  district  commiaaioners  in  1871. 

The  law  of  1812  provided  for  the  support  of  schools  oat  of  the  . 
income  of  the  school  fund  and  a  tax  npon  the  towns  equal  to  its 
distribntive  share  of  the  school  money,  at  first  optional,  but  af- 
terwards obligatory,  through  the  county  tax.  In  1814,  the  trustees 
of  the  district  were  authorized  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  means 
to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  by  collecting  it  from  tbe  parents  or 
patrons  of  tbe  school  iu  proportion  to  the  attendance  of  their  chil- 
dren,   la  1849,  the  rste  bills  were  abolished,  leaving  the  deficiency, 
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after  applying  the  puUic  iDonej  to  the  payment  of  teachere'  wages, 
to  be  made  op  by  district  taxa^ on.  ThU  act  was  aabmitted  to  the 
people,  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  249,872  in  its  favor;  and  91,151 
l^ainst  it.  Id  1650,  the  Free  School  Act  as  it  was  called,  was  re- 
pealed ;  hut  being  again  submitted  to  the  people,  the  act  itself  was 
BUBtaioitd.  Id  1S51  the  law  was  again  repealed,  and  a  State  tax 
of  $600,000  was  levied,  to  be  distributed  with  the  school  moneys 
in  the  support  of  schools,  instead  of  the  coanty  tax,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  annual  distribution  from  the  school  fund.  In  1656,  to  the 
State  tax  of  $800,000,  a  levy  of  three-fonrths  of  a  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  made,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  one  and  one-fonrtii  of  a  mill,  yielding  in  1672  the  net 
■um  of  $2,565,873. 

To  secure  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  to  eicluda 
the  incompetent  and  immoral,  was  a  primaiy  object  with  the  com- 
missioners who  reported  the  original  school  taw  of  1611.  Thia 
they  aimed  to  effect  by  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  whom  tiie 
examination  of  all  candidates  was  given,  and  without  whose  certifi- 
cate no  teacher  could  bo  legally  employed.  This  mode  tested  the 
attainments  of  candidates,  but  provided  no  way  in  advance  of  actual 
experience  of  acquiring  the  requisite  knowledge  whereby  better 
qualifications  ooald  he  had  of  principles  and  methoda  of  teaching. 
To  remedy  this,  Gov.  Clinton  in  1825  and  in  1826  recommended 
a  '  seminary  for  the  edacation  of  teachers  in  those  useful  branches  of 
knowledge  already  introduced  in  all  our  common  schools,'  and  in 
1828  he  urges  the  eatablishment  in  each  county  of  a  Monitorial 
High  School  (after  the  model  of  one  in  Livingstou  County,  under 
the  chaige  of  C.  C.  Folton — afterwards  President  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege), '  in  which  better  methods  of  teaching  shall  be  at  once  taught 
aud  exemplified.'  In  1826,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from  the  Liter- 
ature Committee  of  the  Senate  (to  whom  the  ifecommendationa  of 
the  Governor  had  been  referred),  recommended  that  the  income  of 
the  Literatare  Fund  should  be  divided  among  the  academies,  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  classical  students,  bat  to  the  num- 
^ber  of  'persons  instructed  in  each,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  as 
teachers  of  public  schools  by  the  proper  boards.'  In  1827,  Mr. 
Spencer,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  an  act  by  which  the 
Literature  Fund  was  increased  for  the  avowed  purpose  in  the  pre- 
amble 'of  promoting  the  education  of  teachers,'  'the  incompetency 
of  the  great  moss  of  whom  is  radical,  and  defeats  the  whole  system, 
and  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  allwho  feel  an  interest  in  disseminating 
the  blessings  of  education.' 
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la  1834,  &  portion  of  the  iDcome  of  the  Literatare  Fond  was  set 
ipmrt  '  to  be  dtstribated  b;  the  Tegeota  to  anch  academieB,  Bnb- 
ject  to  their  Tisitation,  aa  nill  provide  for  the  edncation  of  teachers 
for  the  common  schools.'  Voder  this  proriuon,  one  academy  was 
selected  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districta,  in  which  woserected 
•  department  devoted  to  this  partJcniar  work,  known  as  the  Teach- 
ers' Department;  and  in  1898,  by  an  act  ^tpropriatiog  the  income 
of  the  United  States  Depont  Fnnd  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
938,000  waa  appn^riated  to  the  seTeral  academies  on  condition  that 
'  the  academies  receiving  taty  of  its  distribatiTe  share  eqnal  to  (700 
slionld  establish  and  mainttun  a  department  for  the  instmction  of 
common  school  teachers.'  Under  this  provision  the  nnmber  of 
academies  with  this  special  coarse  for  teachers  was  increased  to  W- 
teen ;  and  in  1871,  nnder  a  reriuon  of  the  previons  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  1855,  'the  science  of  common  school  teaching'  was 
taught  to  '  teachers'  classes '  in  87  academies,  with  a  total  attend- 
ance of  1,494  pnpil  teachers. 

In  1840,  frot  Potter,  of  Union  College  (afterwards  Bishop 
Potter,  of  Pennsylvania),  in  a  special  report  founded  on  a  personal 
viut  to  the  academies  having  teachers'  departments,  recommends 
'the  establishment  of  one  institntion  at  the  capital,  devoted  ezcln- 
uvely  to  the  edncation  of  teachers.'  The  same  recommendation  was 
indorsed  by  the  saperintendent  (John  C.  ^lencer),  in  bis  report  to 
the  legislatare  of  tbat  year.  In  1844,  the  committee  on  college^ 
academies,  and  common  schools,  in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives, 
throngh  the  chairman  (Mr.  Hnlbnrt),  after  vinting  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachnsette,  reported  a  bill  to  eatablish  a  Normal 
School  at  Albany  '  for  the  instmction  and  practice  of  teachers  for 
common  schools  in  the  science  of  edncation  and  in  the  art  of 
teaching,'  appropriating  110,000  annnalty  for  five  years  for  its  snp- 
port.  This  school,  in  a  bnilding  famished  gratnitonsly  by  the  city 
of  Albany,  went  into  operation-  in  December,  1844;  and,  after  a 
soccessfbl  trial  of  fonr  years,  received  in  1848  from  the  State  a 
q>ecin]  appropriation  to  provide  permanent  accommodations,  and 
an  annual  appropiiation  of  912,000  for  its  support.  In  1863,  aid 
was  extended  to  the  Training  School  at  Oswego,  which  waa  formally 
lecogniied  a  State  Normal  School  in  1866 ;  and  in  1864,  provision 
waa  made  for  six  other  institutions  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  Sute ;  the  citizens  of  Brockport,  Fredouia,  Cortland,  Potsdam, 
Oeneseo,  and  Buffiilo,  having  famished  anitable  buildings  at  an  ^- 
gregate  expense  of  9500,000.  The  valne  of  the  gronnds,  building!!, 
and  equipment  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  is  estimated  at  9629,739, 
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aod  the  Bnniutl  eipense  to  maintun  them,  at  tl50,000.  With 
the  Normal  pupils  are  large  Bchools  and  classes  of  children  whose 
exercises  are  made  aubsidiaiy  to  the  ro^n  object  of  the  institution. 
Id  1872,  there  were  S.Sf^?  atudents  in  attendance  on  the  different 
departments  of  the  8  normal  schools. 

In  1839,  Francis  Dwight  secured  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
school  districts  in  Geneva,  and  iuangurated  the  union  or  graded  sys- 
tem in  New  York ;  and  in  1640  issued  the  first  number  of  the 
District  School  Journal,  a  copy  of  which  the  superinteudent  ob- 
tained authotity  to  send  to  every  school  district. 

By  the  Union  Free  School  Act  of  1853,  cities  and  villiiges  di- 
vided into  districts  were  enabled  to  consolidate  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  graded  schools,  and  for  making  tbem  free  in  advance 
of  the  general  free  school  act  of  1867.  Under  the  operation  of  this 
act,  more  than  ninety  academies  included  within  the  Uraita  of 
such  districts  were  absorbed  into  the  general  system,  becoming  the 
High  Schools  of  the  united  districts.  The  whole  number  of  such 
schools  in  1670  was  694. 

In  1835,  the  first  legislative  provision  for  school  libraries  was 
made.  To  James  Wadsworth  of  Qenesco,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originating  the  system  of  district  school  libra* 
ries.  In  1811,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  comraissionere 
appointed  by  Oov.  Tompkins  to  report  to  the  legislature  a  system 
for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  common  Kbools,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  (after  giving  the  outline  of  the  system  of  common 
schools  actually  adopted)  suggested  that  '  it  should  be  made  the 
duty  of  the  State  Commissioner  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of 
each  town  a  '  Lancaster  Manual,'  containing  observations  on  teach- 
ing and  school  government,  and  thus  diffuse  throughout  the  State 
the  latest  and  most  practical  information  as  to  approved  meth- 
ods.' In  18.12  be  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  dUtrlbutiou  of 
a  copy  of  '  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Teaching,'  to  each  school 
district  (9,000),  and  in  1833  recommended  the  incorporation  into 
the  school  act,  of  a  provision  authorizing  a  majority  of  the  voters 
'to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  each  district  tlG  or  I'JO  as 
a  commencement  of,  and  $5  or  $10  annually,  as  a  perennial  spring, 
to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  library,'  until  1836,  when  the 
foundation  of  the  district  school  library  was  laid  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  giving  the  authority  as  above  suggested.  To  secure  a 
beginning  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one-fourth 
of  the  920  to  all  districts  in  Avon  and  Qeneseo,  and  then  offered 
920  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta  which  should  adopt  the 
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nme,  tmd  employed  the  ReT.  Mr.  Page  to  giro  lectarea  on  the 
■abject,  in  all  towns  of  Livingaton  County,  and  in  other  sectioiu. 
In  1838  he  labored  to  Mcare  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  United  State*  Depout  Fond  for  the  ume  purpoBe; 
and  through  the  cxertiona  of  the  Hon.  O.  W.  Patterson,  who  was 
then  Speaker  of  the  Bonie,  and  the  Hoa  D.  D.  Barnard,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  this  was  accomplished,  and  $56,000  was  annually 
appropriated  (or  the  purpose.  To  his  labors  in  this  direction  shonld 
be  added  the  publication,  at  his  expense,  of  Tht  School  and  lie 
SchoolntoMUr — the  first  prepared  by  Pro!  Alonzo  Porter,  and  the 
last  by  George  B.  Emenon  of  Boston,  and  the  distribution  of  over 
15,000  c<^iea,  one  to  each  school  district,  and  to  town  and  county 
•chooi  officers.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  paid  the  expenw  of  the 
American  edition  of  Couun's  Report  on  the  School  Sytlem  of 
PruMtia  in  1834,  and  aided  J.  Orville  Taylor  in  the  publication  of 
the  Common  School  AdvocaU  &om  1835  to  1838. 

The  common  schools  are  situated  in  11,350  districts,  taught  in 
houses  which,  with  their  utes,  are  valued  at  #83,468,266,  accom- 
modating 1,026,147  children  in  attendance  some  portion  of  the 
year  (to  which  should  be  added  5,807  in  normal  schools,  30,370 
in  academies,  3,194  in  colleges,  135,433  in  private  schools),  taught 
,  by  28,217  teachers  (21,668  females).  The  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  children  attendii^  tbe  common  schools  is  placed  at  only 
403,648. 

The  means  for  tbe  snpport  of  schools  for  the  year  1872  were  de- 
rived from  tbe  following  sources,  viz.,  Tbe  Common  School  Fund 
(t3,004,513),  tl70,000;  United  Stales  Deposit  Fund  ($4,414,520), 
income  tl65,  000 ;  State  school  tax  (l-f  per  cent,  on  tbe  valuation), 
$2,610,784 ;  by  local  tax,  $6,652,904,  making  a  toUl  of  $10,874,910. 
Among  the  items  of  expenditure  we  find,  (or  the  wages  of  common 
school  teachers,  $0,510,164;  district  school  libraries,  $30,917; 
school  apparatus,  $170,IG6;  colored  schools,  $678,682 ;  school  con- 
struction and  fnmitare,  $1,982,547^  incidental  expenses,  $1, 164,- 
142;  appropriation  for  academies,  $44,646;  teachers'  classes  in 
academies, $15,345;  Teacbera'  Institutes,$16,171;Nonnal  Scbool^ 
$128,723;  Cornell  TTniverMty,  $26,000;  Indian  schools,  $6,837; 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  $18,127;  r^ents  of  tmiver- 
Hties,  $0,34B  ;  printing  registers  for  school  dist^ict^  $13,000.  To 
these  items  shonld  be  added  the  following  not  included  In  the  ag- 
gregate above  fpven ;  deaf  and  dumb  institntion,  $103,933;  in- 
stitntion  for  the  blind  at  New  York,  $39,903 ;  institution  for 
the  blind  at  BaUvia,  $40,500;  State  asylum  for  idiots,  $50,000; 
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orpLitn  Bsylams,  tfi?9,7fiO;  schoot  commiaBionen' utlaries,  $00,18?; 
■tate  nformBtory  at  Elmira,  tl  99,000. 

!rhe  enotmons  sums  expended  tor  the  common  ichooli  of  Meif 
York  vilt  be  realized  in  the  fact  that  from  1850,  when  the  school 
expenditure  Wat  tl,607,684,  to  1873,  when  the  total  expenditure 
was  tfi,B07,903 — a  period  of  22  years — the  aggregate  expenditure 
w&fl  nearly  $106,146,344. 

In  1825,  orphans  in  Bpeclal  asylama  were  fint  rccogniied  as  en- 
tiled to  a  distribudvB  share  of  any  money  ^propriated  to  com> 
moD  schools,  which  is  now  made  the  bans  of  the  special  appro- 
priation in  their  behalf  to  the  amonnt,  in  1811,  of  $472,760.  The 
total  estimated  vatne  of  the  property  of  orphan  aaylnms  and  homes 
for  the  friendlew,  Sept  80,  1871,  was  $9,889,639,  and  the  gross 
expenditure  for  their  support  in  that  year  was  $2,303,947,  The 
namber  of  children  supported  and  educated  was  15,422. 

In  1866,  the  superintendent  was  charged  with  providing  schools 
for  the  Indian  children,  which  in  1671  numbered  1,073,  in  27 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  $8,559. 

The  system  or  common  Schools  rests  on  territorial  mbdiTiwoiiB  of  the  Stats 
knowa  sa  School  DiBtricts,  whose  boundaries  ere  defined  and  altered  b;  tbo 
School  Commi^aioners,  and  on  Union  Free  Sdiool  Siatricts,  fonned  with  gpedal 
powera  under  the  act  oT  1BS3,  aed^the  City  DiatrictB  crested  by  gpeciel  acta. 

The  officers  [ntrualcd  with  the*  administration  of  the  sjBtem,  t>eginning  at 
the  lowest  point,  are: 

I.'  District  Truitea — composed  of  odb  or  three,  bb  the  district  maj  dedde. 
The  three  act  as  a  board,  and  the  sole  trustee  has  the  aame  power  aa  a  boal4 
of  three.  These  powers  aud  duties  are:  to  call  meetingn;  to  make  out  tax 
Hats  and  warrants;  lo  purchase  aites,  and  build  or  hire  acliool-housea;  to  in- 
Bore  district  property;  to  have  the  cuatod/and  safs  keeping  of  tlie  school- 
house  and  other  propertj;  to  contract  with  and  eniploy  leacJiera,  aud  pay  them; 
and  fi;enera11y  to  attend  to  all  the  buainesa  of  the  district.  They  mnat  mnke  in 
October  of  every  year,  a  return  in  form  and  aubatance  aa  required  by  law,  to 
the  School  Commicaioncr,  aa  ttie  baaia  of  all  school  statistics,  and  audi  other 
infbrmation  as  the  Slate  Siiperinteodent  may  Hon  tine  to  time  require.  There 
is  also  a  diatrict  clerk,  colleclor,  and  librarian. 

S.  Town  Clerk  for  each  tovm — is  required  to  keep  in  his  office  all  book^ 
naps,  papers,  and  records  touching  achoola;  to  record  in  a  book  the  certiflcsts 
of  apportionment  of  school  moneys;  to  notify  the  trustees  of  the  Gliog  nf  such 
certiDcate;  to  obtiiin  from  trustees  their  annual  reports;  to  furnish  the  School 
Commimioner  with  the  names  and  poat-office  address  of  all  district  offlcera;  to 
distribute  to  trustees  all  books  and  blanks  forwarded  lo  him  fbr  tlieir  use ;  to 
file  and  record  the  Qnnl  accounts  of  aupcrvisors;  to  preserve  the  Fuperrisor's 
bond;  to  flie  and  keep  the  description  of  district  boundaries;  and  when  called 
upon,  to  take  part  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  a  school  diatricL  The  super- 
viaor  for  each  town  receives  all  moneys  destined  for  school  purpoaca  in  the 
town,  and  disburses  according  to  law  and  the  special  direction  of  the  State 
Superintendent. 

3.  School  Commiationrra — elected  fbr  certain  districts  originally  established 
,  bj  boards  of  auperviaora,  but  now  determined  by  law  to  tlie  number  of  112 
'  Tor  the  State.  They  have  power,  and  It  ia  their  duty,  lo  soe  that  the  beun- 
daricB  of  diiitricta  are  correctly  described;  to  visit  and  examine  the  achoola;  to 
advise  with  and  counsel  the  tmateea;  to  look  after  the  condition  of  thoschool- 
itousee.  and  condemn  such  as  are  entirely  unfit  fin- use]  to  recommend  studies 
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■nd  (ext-bookij  (o  exam  ins  and  UeeoM  teadien;  to  exambe  dwiyes  igainat 
teacbera.  and,  dd  niflkeieDt  proof;  anoal  tbeir  certificates)  and  when  teqaired 
bf  the  Superioletident,  to  take  and  report  taatioionf  in  taaet  of  appeal.  It  is 
alto  Ibeir  daLj,  aiiDiull;,  to  appottton  and  divide  amon^  tbe  diurifta  the  adioiri 
teooejB  apponiooed  lo  tbcir  tmpMkn  coaDliM  hj  tin  Buperinlendent  of  Pub* 
Uc  InatruciioD. 

4.  Drparimnit  of  AlUic  &<<rMC<HM.-^TbB  baad  «/  this  department  U  tfas 
Bute  Saparintendent,  whidi  ollhw  wm  ori)|iullT  indBpeltdeiit,  bat  in  1831  aa 
ancli,  was  aboUabad  aod  ita  dnlioa  aw^ned  to  the  Sacntai?  of  State,  who 
peribnited  them  through  a  apecial  clerk  or  depatj,  Qntil  1851,  wheo  it  WM 
again  aepwated  and  inatitnted  into  ti>e  Department  of  PoblielDatnictkiiL  Tba 
nperiD(«iideiit  ii  elected  by  Joint  ballot  of  Senate  and  Aasemblj.  He  bolda 
^Bce  for  three  ^ean;  baa  geoetal  soperiDtendeoce  oT  the  pablic  schoola,  vinla 
Ihem,  inquire*  into  their  manafemeDt,  and  adTJaaa  and  directa  in  regud  to 
(heir  coorce  (^  inatractioQ  and  diaciplina. 

He  apponioiia  and  distributes  Uie  pablic  moneja  appropriated  bf  the  Stale 
tx  tbe  aupport  of  adioda;  examiDco  tbe  supplementary  apportioiuDenu  made 
to  all  tbe  district!  by  the  Sdwol  ConmiwioDera,  and  see*  that  to  each  dialriel 
la  set  ipsn  ita  proportionate  share,  and  that  the  Same  ia  expended  bj  the 
Irmiteea,  and  paid  b;  tbe  superriaon  of  towns,  according  to  law. 

He  girea  adiice  and  direction  to  school  olHcen,  tea^wra,  and  inhabitanta 
l^ion  all  questions  arising  under  the  scbool  lavs.  He  eetabliHiirs  rules  and 
Kgalatioln  cooceraing  appeals.  He  bean  and  decides  atl  appeaK  tnvolnng 
Mfaool  controveniea^  ^t  aie  brought  before  liim,  and  hif  decision  is  SnaL 

Be  is  charged  with  the  general  control  and  manag^mtnt  of  Teaidem'  In- 
•Utatee  in  tbe  anreral  eonntie*  of  the  Elate;  is  anihoriied  to  emploj  leacben 
and  ledurera  Eh-  the  inatitnte^  and  lo  par  them,  «Dd  to  certi^  the  accotlnta 
lor  eiptnaes  incoired  by  tbe  commiauoneis  in  conducting  (he  same.  He  is  ro> 
quiml  by  tlie  law  lo  visit  the  institnles,  and  to  advise  and  lo  direct  concerning 
their  proper  management. 

He  establiahca  rules  and  regulations  concerning  district  school  libraries;  he 
makes  appointments  of  State  pupils  to  the  institutions  ftn-  the  instniction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  Ibr  tbe  blind,  upon  the  certificate  of  tlie  proper  local 
officers;  and  ha  visita  and  examines  inu>  the  condition  and  munHgcment  of   - 

He  is  chairman  of  the  executive  ciHnmitte*  of  the  State  Normal  Scbocd  at 
Albanv,  and  apportions  among  the  counties  the  number  of  pupils  to  which  each 
fa  eniiiled.  He  is  one  oT  the  boari  for  tlie  selection  of  tJie  places  in  whirh 
K)  establish  anj  additional  Normal  Hcboola.  Alter  the  achoola  are  eslablisbed, 
he  has  general  supervision  and  directiim  of  them;  he  appoints  tbe  local  board 
to  manage  them;  he  approve*  the  rules  for  their  government:  he  directs  Ibe 
form  of  their  reporta;  and  all  paymenta  for  their  support  are  paid  upon  bit 
certificate.  He  approves  the  coorse  of  studj ;  the  number  of  teachera  and  their 
wsg«  are  subject  to  his  approval;  he  can  csupe  one  or  more  of  the  schools 
to  be  compoaed  of  males,  and  one  or  more  of  females,  in  his  discretion;  aod  he 
decides  npon  the  manner  in  which  pupils  shall  be  admitted  from  tbe  several 
parts  of  the  State.  He  has  nmilsr  powers  over  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
and  six  similar  scboolB  rince  established. 

He  haa  charge  of  all  the  Indian  scbools  in  the  Stale,  emplofS  U>cal  agents  to 
anperintend  them,  visits  them,  and  directs  concerning  tlie  erection  and  repair 
of  theirscbooI-hoiMe^aDddelfainines  tbebnncbesofiustractioti  to  be  purtnied 
io  the  achoola. 

He  is.  tx-ogkv>,  a  Regent  of  the  TJoiversitj  and  chairman  of  the  commllteo 
on  teacliera'  daases  in  acidemies.  He  is  also,  exro^cki,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Tnaslces  of  the  Idiot  Asylum,  and  the  Cornell  Univerei^. 

He  receives  and  compiles  the  abstracts  of  the  reports  from  all  the  school  dis- 
tricts In  the  State,  setting  forth  their  condition  and  pTDcecdioga,  and  the  ac- 
count of  receipts  andelpendilures  for  each  year.  He  makes,  annually,  lo  the 
legialalurea  n.-portoftbeconditionorall  theschools  and  institutions  under  bii 
snpcrvision,  and  recommends  snch  mMsarea  af^  in  his  judgment,  will  contrib- 
Dte  to  Uicir  welfare  and  efBdetU7. 
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North  Carolina  was  firat  tetUcd  in  1653,  and  in  1720  bad,  on  an 
area  of  45,000  Bqaare  miles  a  population  of  393,751  (100,573 
slaves),  which  in  ISTO  had  increased  to  1,071,861  (391,650  col- 
ored), with  $624,868,971  taxable  property. 

The  first  official  alloshiQ  to  the  want  of  schools  in  North  Carolina 
ts  believed  to  have  been  made  by  Oovemor  Johnston,  a  native  of 
Bcotland,  in  hia  address  to  the  Legislsturo,  in  Edenton,  in  1736; 
and  the  first  efiectnal  act  for  the  encouragement  of  literature  was 
passed  in  1763,  for  the  erection  of  a  school-hoasa  in  Newbem. 

In  1770,  an  act  for  fonnding,  establiBhing,  and  endowing  Queens 
College  in  the  town  of  Charlotte,  Mecklenberg  County,  was  repealed 
by  royal  proclamation,  and  its  re-enactment  in  the  year  following 
tnet  with  the  same  fate.  In  1776  this  county,  in  advance  of  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  declared  the  State  forever 
absolved  from  alliance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, incorporated  '  the  I^reudent  and  fellows  of  Liberty  Hail, 
in  the  Conoty  of  Mecklenberg,'  with  the  following  preamble : 
'  Whereas,  the  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  community 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  bene 
ficial  purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and 
whereas,  a  very  proraiuog  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary 
in  the  County  of  Mecklenbei^,  and  a  number  of  youths  there 
tanght  have  made  great  advaQcements  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
learned  laDguages,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  and  sciencea, 
in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished  education,  which  they 
have  uoce  completed  at  various  colleges  in  diferent  parts  of 
America;  and  whereas,  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the  several 
teachers  who  have  snccessivcly  taught  and  presided  therein,  have 
hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  snbscriptionB,  in 
order  therefore,  that  said  sabscriptions  and  other  grstuities  may 
he  legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by 
the  name  of  Liberty  Hall,  may  become  more  extensively  and  gen- 
erally useful,  for  the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  lan- 
guages, arts,  and  sciences,  and  for  difiiiung  the  great  advantages  of 
education  npon  more  liberal,  easy,  and  generous  terms,'  &c. 

In  the  State  Constitution,  framed  at  Halifax  id  Deceml>er,  1776, 
they  provided  'that  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such 
salaries  to  the  roasters,  paid  by  Ihspvblie,  as  may  enable  them  to 
instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  encouraged 
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in  one  or  more  ntiivenitieB.'  Ura  establishment  of  public  scbools 
was  tbns  expretalj  enjoiDed  upon  the  Legislature;  and  the  order 
in  which  the  poblic  scboot  &nd  the  nniTersitj  is  mentioned,  ibows 
the  coDoectioD  and  dependence  which  the  framere  of  the  Cotuti- 
tation  thought  should  exist  between  them.  The  language  wai 
mandatorj, — '  schools  thall  be  established  by  the  Legislature.' 
The  schools  were  to  be  fit,  'convenient,'  accessible  to  all;  and  the 
aalaries  to  the  masters  were  to  be  'paid  &y  lAtpmbtie,'  They  pro- 
vided, first,  in  the  oiganic  law,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  people  at  the  public  chatge ;  and  secondly,  for  '  one  or  mora 
nniveivities,' in  which  'aUDsefnl  learning' should  be  encouraged. 
In  178ft,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  established  and 
endowed,  but  do  provuion  was  made  for  common  schools.  Speak- 
ing of  tbia  period,  Jodge  Marphey,  in  an  address  in  1827,  remaAs: 
"The  number  of  our  literary  men  has  been  small  when  compared 
vitlf  our  population ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  when  w« 
look  on  the  condition  of  the  State  since  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  When  the  war  ended,  the  people  were  in  poverty, 
society  in  disorder,  morals  and  manners  almost  prostrate.  Order 
was  to  bo  restored  to  society,  and  energy  to  the  laws,  before  in- 
dustry coald  repair  the  fortunes  of  tiie  people ;  schools  were  to  be 
established  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  congr^ations  formed 
for  preaching  the  gospel,  before  the  public  morals  could  be  amended. 
Time  was  required  to  efiect  these  objects ;  and  the  most  important 
of  them,  the  education  of  youth,  was  the  longest  neglected.  Befora 
this  university  went  into  operation  in  1794,  there  was  not  mors 
than  three  schools  in  the  State,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a  clas- 
sical education  could  be  acquired.  The  most  prominent  and  nsefhl 
of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
Connty.  He  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
continued  it  for  more  titan  tiiirty  years.  The  naefulneaa  of  Dr. 
Caldwell  to  tbe  lit«ratnre  of  North  Carolina  will  never  be  sufficient- 
ly appreciated;  but  the  opportunities  of  instniction  in  bis  school 
were  very  limited.  There  was  no  library  attached  io  it;  his 
atadents  were  supplied  with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Uathematics  and  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Moral  Philosophy  waa  taaght  from  a  syllabus  of  lectnres  delivered 
by  Dr.  Witherspoon  in  Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no 
books  OD  history  or  misceUaneous  Uterature.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  few  in  the  State,  escept  ia  the  library  of  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  coromen»a1  towns.  I  well  remember,  that  after  completing 
my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell,  I  spent  neariy  two  years 
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without  findiDg  any  book  to  read  eicept  aome  old  works  oa 
theological  Hnbjecte.  At  leogtb  I  accidentally  met  with  Volttiire's 
history  of  Charles  the  Twelilli  of  Sweden,  an  odd  rolnme  of  Smot 
lett's  Roderick  Random,  and  an.  abridgement  of  Don  Quixote. 
These  bookii  gave  ma  atasteforreadiag,  whichlhad  do  opportunity 
of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  anirersity  in  the  year 
18f  8.  Few  of  Dr.  Galdnell's  students  bad  better  opportunities  of 
getting  books  than  myself^  and  with  these  slender  opportunities 
of  instruction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in 
tbe  liberal  profesuons.  At  this  day,  when  libraries  are  established 
in  all  our  towns,  when  every  professional  man,  and  every  respectable 
gentleman  has  a  collecUon  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
inconveniences  under  which  young  men  labored  forty  years  ago." 

The  following  extract  from  the  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  forthe  22d  of  June,  1796,  seems  to  present  a  brighter  pic- 
ture of  the  advance  of  public  education,  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  limited  number  of  academies  named,  and  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to  prepare  youths  for  coll^ 
denote  no  very  high  degree  of  literary  attunments. 

'  We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  tbe  public  that  the  Acadr- 
emy  at  Thyatira,  erected  and  condacted  by  Dr.  McCorkle;  tbe 
Warrenton  Academy,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George ; 
and  tbe  Chatham  and  Nenbem  academies,  are  all  in  a  very  floariab- 
ing  state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  geutle- 
.  men  who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their 
establishment  and  success,  and  furnish  aunaally  a  lai^c  number  of 
students  prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  tbe  higher  branches.' 

From  1789  to  1829,  thoogh  the  'old-field'  or  English  schools 
were  multiplied,  and  a  few  academies  and  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished, no  provision  was  mode  for  common  schools.  In  1816,  Hon. 
Archibald  D.  Mnrpbey,  of  tbe  county  of  Orange,  then  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate,  made  an  able  and  highly  interesting  report  to 
'  that  body  on  the  subject  of  public  instmctioii,  nrging  tiie  estab- 
lishment of  common  schools,  and  also  of  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  report  concluded  with  a  resolation  authoris- 
ing the  speakera  of  the  two  bouses  to  appoint  three  persons  to 
digest  a  system  of  pnblic  instraction,  and  snbmit  the  same  to  the 
next  General  ABsembly.    The  report  and  resolution  were  adopted. 

In  1835,  tbe  Legislature  passed  the  first  act  on  tbe  subject, — 
'An  Act  to  create  a  fund  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools.* 
To  Bartlett  Tancey,  of  the  county  of  Caswell,  is  due  tbe  high  dis- 
tinction of  having  conceived  and  penned  the  first  act  for  tbe  estab- 
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lisliiDCDt  and  promotion  of  common  tcboola.  This  act  set  apart  for 
the  pnrpose  certain  stocks,  the  vacant  and  anappropriatod  ewamp. 
bods,  the  tax  on  aactioneers,  retailers  of  ardent  spirits,  &c^ — '  the 
paringB  of  the  treasury,'  as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Yancey  himself. 
But  the  funds  accumulated  slowly,  and  the  friends  of  the  system 
went  to  work  by  tongue  and  pen  to  increase  the  fund,  and  thus 
obtain  means  for  starting  the  schools.  Foremost  among  these  was 
tbe  Rer.  Joseph  Caldwell,  a  scbolar,  a  philosopher,  a  statosraan, 
and  a  christian.  Be  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  published  at  hia  own 
expense,  in  1632,  a  series  of  '  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  ad- 
dressed to  the  People  of  North  Carolina.' 

In  183S,  another  act  was  passed,  oiganizing  'a  Board  of 
Literature,' — providing  for  draining  the  swamp  lands,  and  still 
further  increasing  the  school  fund.  The  public  mind  now  began  to 
be  generally  aroused  on  the  subject;  and  several  able  papers, 
advocating  public  instruction,  were  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1838, — one  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  and 
one  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  of  Bertie,  being  a  report  of  his  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  education.  In  1837  the  State  received 
on  deposit  from  tho  General  Government,  under  tbe  deposit  act  of 
1836,  the  snm  of  tl,433,7s7.3g,  which  was  invcst«d  for  the  bouelit 
of  common  schools,  and  increased  the  permanent  fund  to  about 
(1,733,000,  exclusive  of  swamp  lands. 

In  1838,  a  bill  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Cbeny,  providing  for 
laying  off  the  State  into  school  districts,  and  for  submitting  the 
question  of  '  school '  or  '  no  school '  to  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive counties,  was  pasaed.  The  act  embraced  tbo  present  plan  of 
requiring  each  county  to  raise  one  dollar  for  every  two  dollara 
distributed  by  the  literary  board.  In  1839  nearly  all  tho  counties 
adopted  the  system;  and  in  1841 1(  wot  put  into  full  operation. 

In  1862,  C.  H.  Wiley  was  appointed  State  Superintendent,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  war  of  secession,  in  1861,  bad  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  common  schools  which  was  adapted  to  the  habits 
of  the  people,  but  perished  in  tbe  disturbances  wbich  followed. 

In  tbe  constitution  of  1863  it  is  made  tbe  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture '  to  establish  a  general  and  uniform  system  of  publ.ic  schools, 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  0  and  21. 
In  1869  a  system  was  inaugurated  which  is  yet  laboring  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  disorganized  society — social  and  industrial,  and 
with  details  of  oi^nication  foreign  to  the  general  policy  and  habits 
of  the  people.  Out  of  9S,114  persons  between  6  and  21  years, 
29,808  were  estimated  to  be  in  1,398  public  schools. 
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OHIO. 

Ohio  remained  a  portion  of  the  territory  northTrest  of  the  River 
Ohio,  in  which  the  old  Congress  of  the  Confederation  began  in  1787, 
its  beneficent  policy  of  incoTporating  '  schools  and  the  means  of  ed- 
ucation' among  the  o^anic  elements  of  civil  society,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  niimerons  States  of  imperial  dimensions  and  industrial 
resonrces,  in  impartial  freedom,  morality,  and  knowledge,  nntJl  1799, 
when  it  waa  organized  as  a  distinct  territory,  and  admitted  into  the 
TJoited  Slates  in  180S,  with  an  area  of  39,064  square  miles,  and  a 
population  in  1800  of  45,365,  which  bad  increased  in  1870  to  2,665,- 
260,  with  a  taxable  property  returned  to  the  value  of  $1,167,731, 
097. 

In  the  plan  of  settlement  in  178fi,  the  public  lands  were  surveyed 
into  townships  of  ttx  tntUt  Mquare,  contuning  36  »teti(m$  of  one  mile 
square  of  610  acres  each,  ouo  of  which  was  reserved  for  public 
schools.  The  act  of  Congress  passed  April  30,  J802,  'to  enable  Uie 
people  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the 
river  Ohio,  to  form  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  for 
the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  union,  provides  that  section 
numbered  16  in  every  township,  and  where  such  section  has  been 
eoid,  granted,  or  disposed  of,  other  lands  equivalent  thereto  and 
most  contignons  to  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of 
such  townships,  for  the  use  of  schools.'  Other  special  tracts  were 
granted  to  the  State,  or  reserved  from  ordinary  parohases,  were  vested 
in  the  legislature  in  trust  for  schools.  The  entire  land  surface  of 
Ohio  was  25,576,969  acres,  the  land  grants  and  reservations  for 
Bchools  amonnted  to  710,500,  exclusive  of  two  townships  reserved 
for  a  university.  In  spite  of  tbese  beneficent  provisions,  and  of  the 
school  habits  of  many  of  the  &milies  among  the  original  settlers, 
the  institulion  of  public  schools  iu  a  new  country,  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated townships,  with  scanty  resources,  where  roads  and  dwellings 
were  of  immediate  physical  necessity,  was  slow. 

The  constitution  of  1809  enjoins  that 'religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  essentially  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction  shall 
forever  be  encouraged  by  legislative  provision,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  right  of  conscience.'  Notwithstanding  repeated  and  urgent 
recommendations  by  successive  governors  in  their  annual  mes- 
sages, the  visible  benefits  of  such  schools  as  the  first  settlets  fi^om 
New  England  established  by  voluntary  subscription  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  the  labor  of  a  few  men  like  Epfaraira  Cutter,  Caleb  At- 
water  and  Nathan  Guilford,  it  was  not  till  1825  that  a  general 
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kIiooI  law  \r»i  pa»Md.  In  tbis,  the  priaciplcs  of  te.ution  aro  rec(^- 
'  sized,  but  mi  efficient  plan  of  BupcniaioD  and  providing  good  teacb< 
ers  was  a>liiplcd. 

In  18-11  tliu  teacLers  and  actirc  friends  of  schools  organized  aa 
aesooiatiiiD  culled  tbe  college  of  teachers,  nhicb  began  ia  their  an- 
nnal  gathcriiiKS  the  work  of  school  agitation. 

In  1835,  tlie  lugislattire  required  school  retains  from  the  connty 
aoditore,  siid  Pr..r.  Calvin  E.  Slowe,  of  the  Une  Tliuological  Semi- 
naiy  at  Cincinnati,  who  was  about  to  visit  Europe,  was  appointed 
to  report  on  the  clcmeDtary  echool  ayatems  of  Prnssia  and  other 
Enropean  State*,  which  was  made,  and  printed  in  1837,  and  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression,  not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  other  Stales, 

In  1836,  SHHiuel  Ltwis,  of  Cinciunati  (a  native  of  Mai>aHchusctta) 
was  appointed  State  Superintendent  wiib  a  salary  of  t500.  \Vith 
experieni:e  as  a  public  spcalier,  wilh  much  study  of  the  schooU  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  participant  in  the  discussions  of  the  College  of 
Teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  made  great  pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices, 
and  entered  on  the  work  of  official  eiploration  c  f  schools  and  agitv 
tion  of  educational  topics  among  the  people,  in  the  spring  of  1837. 
He  found,  'out  of  Cincinnati  there  were  no  public  schools  worthy  of 
the  name,  practically  open  to  ric-h  and  poor,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
organized  scliool  districts  were  without  school-houses,  and  that  Dot 
onc-tliird  of  tlie  whole  number  would  be  appraised  at  150  each.' 

Mr.  Lewis's  repurt  on  the  deficiencies  of  public  schools  in  Ohio, 
and  Prof.  Stowc'%  glowing  picture  of  elementary  instruction  in 
Prussia,  carried  iriumpliantly  through  the  legislature,  in  spite  of 
bitter  opposition,  an  act,  which  made  the  office  of  superialendeDt 
permanent,  created  a  State  School  Fund,  imposed  a  county  tax  <A 
two  mills  fur  the  support  of  schools,  and  authorized  district  taxa- 
tion for  school-houses,  required  reports  from  school  teachers,  and 
town  and  county  officen,gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities  a  board 
of  education,  with  power  to  establish  a  public  school  of  a  higher 
grade,  and  provided  county  examinations  for  candidates  for  the  office 
of  teacher.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  State  system  with  soma 
elements  of  vitality  and  efficiency  in  its  oigsnization.  Mr.  Lewis 
entered  oo  its  adminiatraUon  in  May,  1838,  by  issuing  the  Com' 
mon  School  Dirrclor,  and  announcing  his  intention  to  visit  every 
county,  and  inviting  school  officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion to  meet  him,  and  as  editor  and  lecturW,  'with  his  office  and 
head-quarters  in  the  saddle,'  he  did  a  work  for  1838,  for  practical 
resnlts,  second  to  that  of  do  other  laborer  in  the  educational  field, 
before  or  since,     Inl839,afler  making  a  third  report,  and  a  special 
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report  dd  a  State  aniveraity  for  teachers,  Mr.  Lewis  redigned,  with 
health  itiipaired,  without  a  dollar  of  compeDsation  for  thi;^  f  cars 
hard  work,  his  entire  Bataij  having  been  eiLaneted  in  travel  and 
other  expenses  of  liis  office,  but  with  the  consciousness  that  tie  had 
increased  the  nnmbcr  of  schools  reported  from  4,336  to  7,235, 
,  and  the  value  of  school-houses  from  tei,8S0  to  t206,445,  and  bad 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  eyatem,  .which  in  1872  reported  I1,C65 
school-houses  erected  at  a  cost  of  tlT, 168,106,  which  accommo- 
dated 694,948  pnpiU  in  enrolled  attendance,  who  employed  22,061 
teachers,  and  required  the  expenditure  for  the  jear  of  17,150,860. 

The  system  has  been  wrought  up  to  its  present  degree  of  effi- 
ciency mainly  through  the  leachers  of  the  State  acting  through  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  In  no  other  State  have  the  teanhera 
engineered  their  own  work  so  successfully  as  in  Ohio  ;  and  yet  the 
census  of  1870  shows  an  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  population 
over  10  years  old  sufficiently  alarming,  viz.,  92,720  who  can  not  read, 
and  173,172  who  can  not  write. 

In  January  16, 1843,  in  Columbus,  a  plau  of  school. improve- 
ment was  presented  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  to  the  West- 
am  College  of  Teachers,  and  to  members  of  the  Legislature — after- 
wards at  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky — which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  an  Act  to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  and  the 
organization  of  Union  Schools ;  the  holding  of  a  Teachers'  institute 
at  Sandusky ;  the  bringing  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Lord  from  Kirtland  to  bo* 
come  the  principal  of  the  High  School  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  of  Columbus;  to  the  publication  of  a  school  jour- 
nal at  the  Capital,  and  a  series  of  measures  which  led  finally  to  the 
employment  of  Lorio  P.  Andrews,  as  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  first  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  San- 
dusky, under  the  auspices  of  Chief  Justice  Lane,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Barnard,  by  Hon.  Salem  Town. 

The  followipg  items,  taken  from  official  documents  for  1672, 
show  th6  magnitude  of  the  educational  expenditures  of  Ohio ; 
State  Commissioner,  clerks,  Jcc,  (5,169;  local  manf^cracnt  and 
county  superintendents,  tlS9,61£ ;  school  sites,  building!!,  and 
equipment,  (1,428, 904  ;  teachers'  wages— primary  schools,  t3,898,- 
150;  teachers  wages— high  schools,  (321,406;  total  (4,219,563; 
contingent  expensoH,  (639,214;  total  for  common  school  purposes, 
(7,383,656;  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  (63,405;  institution 
fbr  blind,  (111,816;  institution  for  idiots  and  feeble-minded,  (68,- 
722;  StaU  home  for  soldiers' orphans,(ll  4,009  ;r«-fonn  farm  school 
for  boys,  (46,000  ;  industrial  school  for  girls,  (26,663. 
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A  complete  codification  of  &II  tbe  school  lava  in  force,  general 
and  ipcciat,  with  Riindrj  addiiioas  and  iiiodtfi<»itiuns,  waa  passed 
May  1,  1BT3.  A  most  imporlaot  distinctiun  is  made  in  tlie  organ- 
ization of  tlie  system  by  tlie  clitssiGcatinD  of  districts  fur  local  raao' 
a^ment  according  to  population.  In  the  large  city  districts,  the 
boards  of  education  are  independent  of  the  city  councils,  and  can 
provide  schools  for  all  persons  of  the  school  age ;  can  sppoint  & 
special  board  to  examine  the  schools,  and  all  applicants  for  K 
teacher's  ccrtiEcste ;  and  hold,  annually,  a  Teachers'  Institute  of  not 
less  than  four  days.  With  some  limitations  similar  powers  are 
given  to  city  and  village  dlitricts  of  the  second  class.  Institntea 
are  a  recognized  agency  for  improving  the  qnalifications  of  tcachera 
in  every  conntj',  and  teachers  are  anthorizcd  to  dismiss  their 
schools  for  the  neek  in  which  a  regularly  appointed  eesuoa  is  held. 

Oregon  was  organized  a  Territory  in  1848,  and  admitted  a  State 
in  1830  with  an  area  of  9d,2i4  ■<iuare  miles,  and  a  population  id 
1860  of  52,405,  which  hod  increased  in  1670  to  90,023,  with 
131,708,510  of  taxable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1857,  the  goremor  is  made  saperiotendeDt 
of  public  instruction  for  the  term  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
*  legislative  assembly  may  provide  by  law  for  his  aucceasor.  The 
proceeds  of  all  lands  granted  to  tlie  State  for  educational  purposes, 
except  the  university  land,  all  money  which  may  accrue  to  the  State 
by  escheat  or  forfeiture,  exemptions  from  military  duty,  from  the 
sale  of  the  500,000  acres  reserved  by  act  of  1641,  end  of  the  fiv« 
per  centum  of  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  on  the 
admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  shall  constitute  an  irro- 
ducibte  fund  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  suitable  libraries  and  apparatus  therefor. 
The  school  lands  amount   to  4,47fi,S66  acres.  , 

In  the  act  of  1802,  provision  ia  made  for  the  election  of  a  school 
anperintendent  for  each  county,  and  of  three  directora  for  each  dis- 
trict. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  18,006  persons, 
out  of  a  school  popniation  of  S9,400  attending  school,  and  1,047 
penons  over  10  yean  of  age  who  conid  not  read,  and  2,064  who 
could  not  write.  The  same  census  returns  637  schools  of  all  hinds, 
of  which  4  were  pnblic  high  with  S02  pupils,  590  common  schools 
with  27,000  pnpils,  16  academies  with  1,600  pnpils,  2  colleges  with 
S96  pnpils,  1  school  of  medicioe,  1  agricultural  college  and  2  com- 
mercial schoolsi 
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PKNSSTLTAKI*. 

Pennsylvania  was  first  settled  in  16.18,  and  by  the  first  national 
cenxus  of  1790,  on  an  are*  of  4S,000  aqnare  niiks,  had  a  population 
of  434,373,  which  in  1870  had  increased  to  3,621,790,  with  Uxa- 
ble  property  to  tho  value  of  $1,243,3(17,852. 

The  first  constitution  adopted  in  1776  bad  no  provision  respecting 
schools,  and  that  of  1708  enjoined  'the  legislature  as  noon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
throughout  the  State,  in  such  manner  that  the  poor  shall  be  taught, 
gratis.'  In  1838,  an  atb^mpt  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  that  year,  to  amend  this  provision  so  '  as  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  cstublishment  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
State,  in  such  a.  manner  that  all  persons  residing  therein  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education,'  fuiled,  leaving  the  provision  as  in  179B. 

Tlie  first  general  school  law  was  passed  in  1819,  expressly  'to 
provide  for  the  poor,  gratis,'  in  which  with  minnte  definition  of  . 
snch  as  arc  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  viz.,  'of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  years,  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  and  excluding  all  children  whose 
education  is  otherwise  provided.'  A  list  of  these  children,  made 
out  hy  the  assessors  of  each  township,  corrected  by  the  eoinmission- 
ers  of  the  county,  is  sent  to  teachers  of  schools. within  the  township, 
with  instructions  to  enter  against  the  names  of  such  children  on 
this  list  as  apply  for  tuition,  the  number  of  days  they  may  attend 
or  be  bmght,  and  send  in  their  bill  for  the  same  to  the  county  com- 
missioner. 

The  first  act,  nndcr  which  any  demonstration  of  what  public 
schools  coulil  become,  was  specini  for  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  which  a  broad  and  beneficent  system  of  public  in- 
struction has  been  developed,  was  adopted  in  1818.  By  tlusact,iD 
1871,  414  schools  {vii.,  1  Boy's  Central  High  School  or  College,  1 
nigh  and  Normal  School  for  Girls,  58  Grammar  schools,  142 
Intermediate  schools,  186  primary  schools  and  26  night  schools), 
with  87,428  scholars,  1,668  teachers  (79  male  and  1,S89  female 
teachers,  supported  at  a  cost  of  tl, 370, 705.  The  valuation  of 
school  property  in  18T2  exceeded  $3,000,000. 

Tlie  first  provision  fur  general  education  for  the  State  was  made 
in  1831,  which  the  supplementary  acts  of  1834,  1835,  1836  and 
1837  has  developed  into  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  for 
which  much  is  due  to  the  wise  or<<:anization  and  administration, 
and  the  judicious  publications  of  Thomas  II.  Burrowos  of  Lancas- 
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ter,  wlio  became  the  Oret  Stipe rintendent  of  Pnblic  Schnols  as  Secre- 
tary of  Sut«  in  1834.  Thia  office  wsa  mftde  iDdepenJent  in  1857. 
County  Supp rill t«nde nee  were  first  oi^uized  in  1854,  and  the 
first  S(at«  Normal  School  in  1857.  The  StaU  Teachers' Associa- 
tion wa.1  or^ranized  ia  1852;  the  first  School  Journal  was  pub- 
lished in  1836,  and  the  PeniisylTania  School  Journal  in  1852;  the 
firet  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  1849,  and  the  attendance  haa  . 
increased  from  3,704  teachcre  in  186tf  to  11,800  in  1B71. 

The  following  it»'ms  from  the  Report  of  the  Siijierinlendent 
(J.  F.  Wickersh^m)  fur  1872,  ilhistrate  the  mi^itude  of  the 
operations  of  the  system  of  common  schools:  the  totil  expenditnr« 
was  ti8,34o,072  ;  this  sum  supported  15,966  schools  in  2,029  cities 
«nd  towns;  paid  18,368  teachers,  fur  834,313  pupils,  in  bnildiiigs 
which  nith  their  gi-ounds  end  eqnipmcnts  have  an  estimated  value 
<tf  $16,689,624;  and  employed  in  the  district  roausgement  and 
GOnnty.  superintendence,  13.541  pcroons. 

Tu  the  above  expenditures  for  common  schools  in  cities,  Tillages 
and  rural  districts  should  be  adJeJ  1475,24.?  paid  to  thirty  seven' 
ui«titiitions  (existing  asylums  mainly  under  religious  denominations), 
for  the  support  and  instruction  of  3,527  soldiers'  orplians,  which 
has  already  cost  the  SUte  |3,40T,543  ;  (54,000  for  the  instruction 
of  the  mute,  (70,000  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind;  (28,000  for 
training  feeble  uiinded  children;  tlO.OOO  for  friendless  childreu; 
♦71,900  for  juvenile  offenders;  ill.SOO  for  Lincoln  University ; 
$25,00  to  the  University  of  PeooRjIvania. 

The  following  outline  of  the  system  of  common  schools  in  opera- 
tion  in  1872  is  Uken  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent: 

(1,)  Di-iricla  and  DMrict  Offl-m  — EhcH  tnwmhip,  boroiifcit,  snd  ritf  a  mnde 
br  Isv  a  iirlii«l  di^lritt.  Tlir  districts  thiis  (bmud  are  tlie  ouiy  ones  exn-pl  a 
■mall  number  of  what  are  cnllrd  '  inilrpeiideDl  disirirls,'  ffitli  a  ainicle  H-lioot, 
b>rm<.'d  out  of  punt  of  adJHitiit  counties,  olberwi^e  budlj  nccomiiKHlHled 
with  ivIhxiIx.  OuUide  of  litit*  and  b(iniii|;liB,  ibe  B(-Ikn>)  districts  hiivv  tiom 
one  to  lliinj  wliools,  tlii'  arerH|fe  number  btinj;  Hbout  xeven.  1'be  pnner  of 
levviuK  und  rallecting  luxrs.  building  and  Aimi~bin|r  i-chiioM  ousee.  employinpr 
and  p»vin|[  leiit.-her<.  scin-titiK  text-bonks.  i<nd  niiinHjciDK  llie  w-lioola  peiierully, 
ia  TeEttK]  in  a  board  of  eii  dinvloni.  two  of  wlinm  srti  elM'lMl  uDiiually  at  ibe 
r^icabir  I0  -nl  eievlions.  T)ie  conns  Imve  rower  to  rrinove  dii^-tois  Ibr  tl  e 
mm-prromiitnce  of  dutv.  and  llie  Sdite  Sup^nteudent  can  rrfuFe  to  pay  a 
diitriet  it*  quota  or  iJie  annus)  Suite  approprntion,  if  its  directors  do  not  kvep 
the  Bi'liools  'open  accordinic  10  Ihw.' 

(2,)  SuitriH'ende-ilg  f-r  Toira'.  Cilia,  aid  QmnH'i.—The  dirertors  of  s  dis- 
trict are  aut'iorized  by  low  10  nppoint  *nd  pay  a  DirtricI  Superiiileiidpot.  and 
lo  rfquire  tlio  Teachers  in  Iheir  employ  to  hold  a  Dislri'-t  Institule.  Kacli 
board  is  cninpelled  to  mahe  an  nnniiBl  report  to  tlie  Stale  Siipi-rinleDdent 
throuith  llie  Bgnncf  of  Ibe  proper  County  Siip«rintendMit.  wlio  must  appiove 
it,  Bccotnpnuied  hy  a  aworii  Btaleinent  to  theetted  tbat  Ibe  aclinnlsof  Ibe  dis- 
trict h.im;  bei-n  kept  opea  and  in  openiiion  aiwrdinK  lo  biw.  and  fpectltcaily 
decbiri'in  titat  110  leatber  has  been  empbiyed  durinit  tlie  year  wbo  d  d  ni>l  bold 
a  valid  certiUuHt^  aud  tiiat  the  atx-ouuta  oT  tlie  district  have  been  legally  settled. 
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Failin)(  to  nmke  such  a  statement  worki  a  faTTuitare  of  tlie  State  appn>- 

Tile  Bcbool  dirwtors  of  each  county,  aod  of  e«ch  city  Mid  boroufHi  Imviog 
over  T.OUD  iiilwbitMiila,  us  niH;  tliuu  e  to  du  an,  ■nei.-t  in  roiivuntion  tr.vDiiialljr, 
at  the  cutl  of  tlie  Stale  Supuriiitvtidvnt,  to  eln^  »  aup'rialeadeDt  and  Ox  his 
taliirjr.  Tlie  direvtun  &x  tlie  raUry  of  tlie  oOlc-e  •Wlut.'ly,  but  they  are  lim- 
ited in  thuir  chiii<.«  of  h  peraon  lu  HII  it.  to  pemori'  linTiiig  certaio  Bcliolusiio 
anil  proreiNioiiHl  quiitifloatioos,  or  tho  suffliavnt^y  uC  wliit:])  tlie  !~tiite  Superin- 
(endeiii  is  lu  juJ^.-  bel'ore  lie  issuea  the  wiamiiisiun.  Tlie  Slate  SiiptTinteudAt 
pay^  tlie  Halnrim  of  tliu  County  Sup.Tiutendcnts  nttd  UlLa  ull  vaoincies. 
^  Tlie  dutiua  of  the  BDpvriDteiulciita  of  luuutiea,  cities,  and  Ixirou^lia  are  to 
examine  iind  certidcite  Icai-here,  viail  Bi-lioul!<,  givo  instrot-tion  to  the  leaiher^ 
bold  iiixtitutini,  and  supervise  gi'tier.Uy  tliu  a  hml  iutereats  iiitrusti-d  to  tUiHr 
care.     Tlii;;  make  montlily  and  Hnniuil  reporis  to  tlie  Soliual  Depiirtment. 

(3.)  Te.icAcTd  Hint  tmir  Ckrliflattv. — No  pen<on  ran  be  employed  to  teach 
Id  ■  coiiiiii'>a  schiiol  who  does  uut  hold  a  11*^  ci.'rtilii:Hta  ia  cue  of  tlie  turins 
whicli  are  (rrnnUid  as  Iblluws: 

A  [jroviaioniil  dTtidcste,  which  in  N  mere  Ilcenw  lo  bepn  to  teach.  It  is 
good  only  in  the  iiKiaty  wli  rj  iiwu  d.  and  liir  a  siaR'^  year.  A  sc.ile  of 
f))fu'ei  triim  one  to  tlvj  is  used  in  Qliiug  up  tlils  certifiuaLe,  to  dtnoce  dej^reoi  of 
prolicien^y  in  the  WTeriil  brandies. 

A  prufeswiioiil  certiU  uta,  wliii'h  Is  a  license  to  leach  in  the  county  kIigtw 
iaxili:^!  Tor  tlieleno  of  tlie  8u peri iiton dent  ic'^ntiiig  it.  and  for  hub  year 
Uiereafler  It  is  pTiinled  to  any  pxid  te«cner  who  can  puss  an  exnmin^tioa 
iu  ort'iotrraphy.  raudinic.  writiii);,  anlliinetic,  geogruphy,  grBmniar,  liiHtory  of 
the  Dniicd  Sutcs,  and  tliu  theoi^  of  tei>(-h:n)c, 

A  pernianeTit  certiHcute,  wliiuh  is  tinMnled  by  this  depsrtment  to  teafhora 
holding  proli>«aioiial  cerllficites.  whuee  upplicntioii  tlierefur  ia  indorsed  by  tlw 
proper  aiiptTiiiti^udent,  tlie  proper  tHKird  or  bounia  of  direclors.  and  by  a 
eoiinty  oommiltee  of  taachers  elected  by  ballot  lur  this  pU'  pose  at  the  Teachers' 
iDHtitiile.  Thia  certiliiMle  is  goiiJ  perouueDLly  in  tlie  uuuuty  wiiere  iuaued, 
and  for  one  year  in  any  other  comity. 

A  State  ceriiticitie,  whii-li  i*  issnud  to  te^ichcn  vho  ptca  an  eiaminntion, 
in  a  preocribed  course,  bebre  tlis  Board  .of  Buiiniiii'rH  of  the  Slate  Nonnal 
Sehuols.     Tliis  certiHcate   is  permanently  good    in  any  pa' t  of  the  State. 

(4, 1  Sbii^  yoT'iuil  fifc/iw.h.— I'liB  SUile  is  diTided  into  iwc'lve  Normal  School 
diatriL'ts.  To  nine  of  tb^^se  llie  State  has  appr[)pri.itcd  $16,000  each  tovr;irdl 
the  erection  of  bu  Idiiim  for  Normul  Si.-huol  purposes.  The  balance  of  tbo 
money  n'qiilred  for  their  erection  either  lias  been  or  must  be  rai-'td  by  loc^il 
coiitribuiinus  Tiie  buildiiijn  when  erectrd  do  not  be'oiifi  to  tlie  Slate,  but  to 
the  Blo.'klioldera  or  contributors,  who.  however,  can  mil  dia|aao  of  them  to  uso 
tbein  for  any  oilier  purpoee,  wiiiiout  ilio  consent  of  tlie  Stale  authoritift".  The 
Btate  has  appnipriated  cons'derable  money  to  the  several  sihoula  for  tlie  pur* 
clia»0  of  appamtiu.  No  shiiol  can  be  recofniized  as  a  Stale  Normal  School 
unLil  it  1iai>  besn  found  by  the  Suilo  au^lxiritits  to  coiiKinn  lo  the  re<|nire- 
ments  of  law,  and,  when  recotini^ed.  ila  clwrges,  cqiirse  of  study,  and  dinci- 
plinary  retmlnlioiiB  mint  be  appror.-d  by  the  Stiile  Superintendent.  The 
filHte  fumialies  diplomas  for  all  ft'^danlL-s  of  N^irnwl  3^'IiooU,  and  the  Stato 
Superinleodent  is  chairman  of  the  board  tliat  conducts  the  ezsminutioo  of 
the  graduHtin^  ctaiees  The  Stale  pays  eacli  student,  who  ia  attending;  > 
Hormal  School  for  the  purpose  of  beconning  a  teacher,  flfty  cenia  a  week 
towarda  hia  expeu-^s.  a  id  irivcs  liim  a  gralnity  of  fifty  dullani  at  graduHtion. 
All  approprijtions  to  State  S'lnnal  Schools  are  paid  by  Ihe  Sute  Sup^'rinlend- 
ent  A  diploma  of  the  Hr»t  degree,  given  at  s  S'ate  Normal  School,  exempts 
the  holder  from  examination  in  any  part  of  the  State  Kir  a  term  of  two  years 
after  itraduatino:  but  at  llie  expiniticin  of  that  lime  he  must  either  nubmii  to 
•n  examination,  or  present  to  Ihe  Board  of  Kxamineis  of  the  Normal  School 
where  ho  gr.iduaui,  an  npplicnton  for  a  dlplnnia  of  the  second  degree,  in- 
diirsed  by  Ihs  board  or  bo  irds  at  directors  For  wliom  lie  hna  tnuglit.  snd  by  the 
proper  imperii itendent.     TiiiK  if  Rninli'd,  makes  him  a  tenclier  lur  life 

(5.)  !<IU^  Bhool  DpaitmeaL—IWiK  department  consists  of  the  Stnta 
Superintendent,  who  ia  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  tlio  conseut  of  the 
Senate,  and  bolda  his  oCBce  for  three  year^  and  app<riuta  Lia  subordinate  oEftoer^ 
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which  eonsitted  io  I8T1  of  >  depntj  ntperintendcDt,  tiro  iiwpecton  of  Soldin^ 
Orplun  Sl-IkioIh,  four  cl^Tka,  and  ■  niHVeiiicer.  The  work  of  llie  8c!iool  !>«• 
panmcDl,  wilh  reapect  lo  tlie  sevenl  cdouiruiiiid  iiptncieiv  a  briellj  as  rc.iows: 

With  reajKCt  u>  TifuJirri: — It  impam  aid  fumislieo  certiliciiua  Gir  all 
the  eiifliCi-en  ttioustiiid  teucbeni,  a[id  graiila  dlrcL-tlr  cerliliciitca  lo  bucb  of 
them  IB  lia*e  ivaclitd  tlie  hl^lier  grxdca  of  lira  iirofenioiL 

Willi  respect  lu  5  Aool  D-nOort  and  OuiaftnMcrt: — ll  grres  adrice  and  in- 
•tnic^ion  coDcemiiiK  ilieir  duties  to  tlie  lliirteeii  llioniiand  acliuol  direclure  wid 
compiraltiTS,  AiniiBlm  Uiem  blanks,  re<'eives  and  ubutatea  their  repurts,  revieirs 
their  RCCDUuU,  judges  wlialher  tl)ej~]uive  kept  tlidr  Kbools  optni  B't-onling  Ui 
law.  and  if  to,  pujg  iliein  die  StalD  apptupriiition  fur  their  rcapeciiTU  disiricls. 

Wiih  m<pecl  to  Coai.i^  S'ltpei-tafaiiil.-ali.'— UcalbcoDTeotiouB  (or  tlie  clettioD  ' 
of  CouDlj  SupennteadeDts  in  the  acTural  cuuDliea,  receives  tlie  rvtums  Bad 
Jodfics  a!  their  lejcalicy,  commiuuDni  tlie  ptrsoiiB  elected,  reuiuvvs  tlie  dis- 
qnaliQu-d.  pnya  their  sjUries,  provides  Uauks  for  reeordiag  aud  tabolatins 
Uieir  nurk,  aiid  reulTcs  and  publishes  llieir  reports. 

Witli  ivapect  lo  C.li/  and  Ojittajh  Sup .TitUendaiii :—Jt  holds  about  the 
■anw  rdatioii  lotlie  Cilj  and  Boroa^  Su  peri  at  en  den  is  as  it  doi«  lo  County 
SuperintendeDls,  except  ia  the  matter  of  the  direct  psyoient  of  ^slariea. 

Willi  respect  to  Teacher^  liat,latvi: — It  fumslirs  tlie  Teachers'  Institutes — 
one  beinic  held  is  e.ich  caaiit; — with  hlunkx  Ibr  reports;  reoelresi  tubulates^ 
and  publishes  tlie  same,  and  aiwst  Id  Ui«r  mauwenKnt. 

Witli  respeol  to  Stile  tlormai  SJieolg: — It  inrestigales  the  cisims  oTKormal 
Scboo.s  to  State  reL-attoilioik,  executea  all  legal  (brms  aecessary  lo  their  becotn- 
ing  State  iuBtitalions,  examiaea  and  spprores  tlieir  courses  of  studj.  their  gOT- 
smiuental  rcgulmioos  sod  their  cliai^ies  In  BtiideDI&  visits  tliem.  ajpoinls  tba 
times  of  examininfc  their  iiraduiitiafc  cta>«eB.  aod  assists  at  the  exaTniuulkHui; 
furnishes  diplom.is  br  their  gradoalea,  receives  and  puhliahas' their  reports,  and 
pavs  them  their  Stale  sppropriations. 

With  respect  to  the  Sotdicrif  Orplian  S  honh: — Tt  has  almort  complete  con- 
trol  of  the  forty  differeDt  institalioiis  in  which  soldiers'  orphans  (3  600)  ar» 
maiulaiaed  and  ins:ructed;  the  accnmuiodiitioiis,  tlie  persDus  empioy ed,  Iha 
Ibod,  clothing,  luntruclinn,  aud  diaiipline  of  the  ciiildrtHi  bemg  subject  to  tbo 
direction  of  the  SlMtii  Superintendent, 

With  rei'pect  to  Co-l.ga  and  Acadrmie.': — Tt  irceiveB.  tabolntea,  and  pub- 
liahea  all  reports  made  by  colleges  and  aCHdeniies,  as  required  by  law. 

Besides  nil  Ihix.  Ilie  depanment  mnkea  an  annual  repon  to  the  legialatars^ 
coatsining  full  infonnatinn  conceminfc  the  condition  of  the  ajatcin  of  public  in- 
BtruclioD  in  the  St.te,  and   proposing  plans  for  its  improremeut;  to  give  ad- 
vice appertdiiiiug  to  their  sdtool  interests  to  every  citizen  wlio  aiikH  it,  and  to  , 
decide  all  qnei'tioos  reUting  lo  those  interests,  withool  expense  to  the  purtieA. 

To  carrr  out,  with  the  neceiBSTy  system,  the  multiplied  detaihi  of  this 
Immense  woric.  the  departmeot  prepare*  and  issues,  to  the  dilferent  schuol 
agencies  and  officers  tliroutthoul  the  Slate,  some  thirty-five  kinds  of  blank- 
books  and  (onus,  and  is  compelled  to  use  twenty-Sve  kinds  of  blank-book* 
in   which  to  keep  its  ovni  recorda.  ■        -  .. 

thousand  letter*  per  annum. 

"W^ith  &II  the  expen<1itares  \>y  the  State  and  tminicipalities,  and 
with  allthe  activity  and  co5peration  of  school  ofBcersand  the  people, 
the  statistics  of  adult  illiteracy  and  non-attendance  of  children  of 
school  age  are  truly  formidable  and  alarming.  The  national  censas 
of  ISTO,  return*  131,728  persona,  ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not 
read,  and  2S3,Ii36  who  can  not  write,  and  of  the  latter,  126,803 
are  natives.  The  Superintendent  in  his  report  for  1872,  reroarka  : 
'  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  nnmbcr  of  illiterates,  both  of  youth 
(31,512  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years)  and  those  of  matnre 
age  (190,829),  ts  miich  below  the  actual  nnmber. 
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Rhode  Islnnd  was  finit  settled  in  16:91,  and  in  1790  had  a  {Mpa- 
ulation  of  60,122,  wLicIi  in  1870  had  increased  to  2l7,3o3,  witban 
area  of  1,306  sqii&re  miles,  and  t21:), 570,360  laxable  properly. 

Under  the  settled  policy  of  its  fnunders  during  the  culuuiid  period 
of  its  history,  the  people  tolerated  no  li-gislative  ititi;rfcreiice  with 
religious  hehef  or  practice,  or  with  the  ediicntion  of  children,  which, 
like  religion,  was  coneidercd  strictly  a  parental  and  iiidividufil  duty. 
In  some  towns,  douatiouB  in  lands  were  made  by  iiidiviJuHls  for  the 
support  *of  Free  Schools — the  endowed  gmramar  s  Jioula  of  England.. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  suhjcct  of 
public  schools  was  agitated  in  the  pulpits;  and  is  lT98  a  c-ominittee 
of  the  Providence  Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufiictiircra  ap- 
pointed a  cnraniittee  '  to  inquire  into  the  most  dcsirublu  method  for 
the  establishment  of  free  scliouls.'  On  the  rccoiumeiidution  uf  this 
committee,  a  memorial  and  petition  dnawn  up  by  John  Ilowland, 
of  Providence,  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  1800 
'  an  Act  to  establish  Free  Sehuols '  was  passed,  bat  wliich  met  with 
violent  opposition,  and  was  repealed  iu  1803,  before  tiny  town  hut 
Providence  liad  acted  on  its  provisions.  That  town  was  excepted 
in  the  repeal  In  1825  the  town  of  Newport  was  anthoriKcd  to 
raise  money  by  tax  for  the  support  of  a  fn-e  school,  and  to  apply 
to  it  the  avails  of  certain  htnds  which  Lad  been  beqncathcd  to  the 
town  for  this  pnrposo. 

In  182S,  aflcr  many  years  of  agitation 'an  act  to  ef^tabliah  public 
schools'  was  passed,  by  which  '  all  money  paid  into  the  general 
treasury  by  managers  of  lotteries  or  their  agents,  hy  ani-tioneers 
for  duties  accruing  to  the  Slate,  tSiC.,'  was  set  apart  for  the  ex- 
clusive purpose  of  keeping  public  schools.  Each  town  was  em- 
powered to  raise  money  by  tax  not  exceeding  in  any  one  j-car  twice 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  (which  was  by  law  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  in  anyone  year),  '  provided  special  notice  was  in- 
serted in  the  warrant  for  the  town  meeting  that  such  a  tax  would  be 
acted  on,' and  such  towns  could  appoint  a  school  committee  to 
inanago  the  schools  set  up  under  this  act.  The  town  of  Providence 
was  authorized  by  special  law  to  assess  and  collect  any  amount  of 
tax  for  free  schcjola,  and  in  1 836  took  ttie  necessary  steps  to  put  the 
public  schools  on  a  basis  of  oiganization,  and  witli  an  oulSt  of 
school -ho  uses,  and  material  appliances,  and  with  a  eupcrintendent 
(Xathan  Bishop,  the  first  city  au  peri  n  ten  dent  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States),  and  a  corps  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  each 
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graile  of  scliool  from  the  primnry  to  the  high  (for  both  sexes), 
which  in  five  yvnrs  placed  its  syatem  of  public  iustructiua  in  ad- 
vance of  alt  other  cities  in  the  country. 

Umler  lliis  act  (of  1828],  euppk-mented  hy  Bpecial  acts  from 
year  to  y<-nr  to  eoable  a  few  districtB  to  build  Bcliool-houites  by  tax, 
and  a  revission  of  the  law  iu  1830,  by  which  the  annual  State  ap- 
propriai.ioQ  naa  increased  to  tS&,000,  and  the  power  of  the  towns 
to  nu«c  money  by  tax  was  extended  to  double  the  Bum  received 
from  the  Statu,  and  by  ^ii  acts  'in  addition  to  and'amendinents 
thereof  dowQ  tu  1843,  feeble  and  altogether  nnsatisfactory  begin- 
nings were  niude  to  establish  public  schools.  In  1843,  Wiikins 
Upkiikc,  a  mciubL-r  of  the  House  from  South  Kingston,  introduced 
a  bill  for  a  public  act  (drawn  up  by  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut), 
'  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  this  State, 
andforVhe  improvement  and  better  management  thereof.'  The 
bill  tiimply  provided  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  *  to  visit  and 
examine  the  public  schools,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  their 
mode  of  instruction,  and  the  actual  condiiion  and  eiHcicncy  of  the 
schools  and  popular  education  generally,  and  make  report  to  tho 
legielature,  with  snch  plan  as  bis  observations  and  experience  may 
suggCKt.'  The  bill  was  explained  by  Sir.  Updilce,  and  in  the  even- 
ing before  a  convention  of  the  two  bouses,  by  Mr.  Barnard,  who 
had  then  just  retnmed  from  a  tour  of  observation  and  pioneer  work 
into  every  State  in  the  ITuioii,  and  on  the  following  morning  it  be- 
came a  law  without  a  dissenting  voice ;  and  before  Mr.  Barnard 
could  leave  the  town  the  governor  had  issued  a  commission  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  office  created  by  the  act.  The  position  was  at  once 
respectfully  and  firmly  declined;  but  on  ihe  ui^rent  soliditation  of 
Ml-.  Updike,  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  Dr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  and 
public  men  of  Iwth  political  parties  (and  the  State  was  widely 
and  bitterly  divided  by  the  'Dorr  War'  and  the  two  constitutions), 
Mr.  Barnard  reconsidered  his  decision,  and  on  the  fith  of  Decem- 
ber entered  on  his  work  of  school  inspection  and  educational  con- 
ference and  agitation  in  Rhode  Island.  A  citizen  of  another  State, 
in  a  State  proverbially  jealous  of  any  interference  from  abroad  in 
her  domestic  institutions,  and  constitutionally  opposed  to  all  State 
interference  in  matters  which  belong  to  the  towns,  and  g<'ing 
among  men  and  into  families  boastful  of  their  individual  liberty  to 
do  as  they  pleased  in  matters  of  religion  and  education,  and  sus- 
picious of  all  '  college  learnt  men,'  the  agent  needed  all  tho  co- 
operation solicLt<-d  by  Governor.  Fcnncr  in  announcing  his  appoiot- 
meat  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island. 
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In  puntaance  of  an  art  '  to  provide  for  sHpertaininft  Ibe  condition  of  Uie  pub- 
lic fi^liiHils  or  tills  Shite,  and  for  tlie  iDiproTement  and  belter  iiii<nn)ci'iiieat 
tliereof;'  1  Iihts  heciired  Hie  Bervices  o(  Henr;  Barnard,  wlio  ]>Ha  luid  SFveral 
Tears  expprieii<.-e  in  clia  disuliarge  ur  aimilar  duties  in  a  fiei|(liliurin)r  Slater  and 
has  observed  llie  working  oF  rurious  syHteiiia  of  public  in  jtruclioo  iu  tliix  coun- 
try Bud  in  Europe.  Mr.  Banianl  will  enter  imniediateir  on  tlie  duties  ot*  bis 
oSk-e.  His  gruat  olyect  will  be  to  collect  aod  dlsseminnte  iu  every  praeticabte 
way  iiironm lion  reapecliiif-  exialtntc  delects  sod  di'Simbli;  iDiproveniei.ts  in 
tbe  orgHiiizHtion  nod  admlnistrntion  of  our  s.-houl  system,  and  to  uwiikin.  en- 
lighten, inid  elevate  public  seniiment  iii  relation  to  tbe  wliole  aubjectof  popular 
educHtion  ^'illi  tliia  view,  lie  will  visit  ult  parta  of  the  Stale,  and  usicriain, 
by  ptrwinal  innpection,  and  inqairies  of  teacliers,  school  cnmniitteeB.  and  niher^ 
tlie  auiu  il  condition  of  tbe  svlioulr\  witb  tlieir  ranoua  aiid  deeply  interesting 
BtuliHtiuul  delalls.  He  will  meet,  in  every  town*  if  practicable,  sucli  perfona 
as  sre  disposed  to  asaemble  tugeilier.  for  tlie  purpose  of  stat  ng  (ai'ta.  views, 
abd  opiitiiiiis,  on  tbe  condition  iirid  improvement  of  tbe  rcliools,  and  tbe  mora 
oomplelB  and  tliorough  education  of  the  people.  He  will  invite  oral  and 
■written  onraniunieationa  from  leacJierB,  scliool  committees,  end  all  otliers  inter- 
eeted  in  tlie  subject,  respecting  their  plaiw  and  suggestions  for  advancing  tha 
intelleclual  and  moral  Improvement  of  tlie  rising,  and  bU  future  genFmiioni^ 
In  tlie  Stale.  The  results  of  iiis  labors  iind  iiiquiriea,  will  be  commuuii-aled 
In  B  report  lo  the  General  AsHemblf .  In  the  prcaecution  of  labui*  so  deli- 
cate,  d.CBcult,  snd  exlenaive,  Ur.  Bamnrd  will  need  the  symputliy  und  coope- 
ntiim  of  every  citizen  of  tlie  Siate.  Witli  tbe  meet  cnrdiul  approval  of  the 
otgecl  of  tlie  legislalnre,  and  entire  con S deuce  in  tlio  ability,  experience,  and 
Eeal  of  tlie  gentleinMU  wlioro  I  have  selccled  In  carry  it  out.  I  commeud  both 
to  (lia  encourafcciiient  and  aid  of  all  who  love  the  SLste.  aud  would  promote 
her  durable  good,  liowever  diaconiiiiit  their  oplnioos  may  be  on  other  subjeda. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  to  acertHUi  by  pcraoiml  inKpeclioD  and 
official  reports  the  actnal  condition  of  the  schools,  and  arouse  and 
enlist  the  (eople  in  tlie  thorough  and  entire  change  not  ouly  of 
opinion,  but  of  habits  in  regard  to  schools  and  education. 

To  elTect  this  change,  in  tbe  course  of  three  years,  eleven  hundred 
school  lucetuigs  were  held  in  the  thirty-three  different  towns — one 
at  least,  in  every  large  DrighborLood.  One  huodreil  and  fifty  of  - 
these  tncotings  ncre  continued  through  the  day  And  evening;  one 
bundled  through  two  evctiings  and  a  day;  fifty  through  two  daj's 
Kod  three  evenings ;  and  twelve  tliroogh  tbe  week. 

In  addition  to  these  laeetings  and  addresses,  having  reference 
maif  ly  to  legal  organization  aud  administration,  upward  of  two 
hundred  meetings  of  teachers  and  parents  were  held  for  lectnres 
and  dis':us!iion  on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  studies  ordina- 
rily pursued  in  common  schools,  and  for  public  exhibitions  and 
examinations  of  schools  or  of  classee  of  pnpils  in  certiun  branches 
or  studies,  such  as  arithtnetic,  reading,  etc.  Bolides  these  formal 
meetings,  experienced  teachers  were  employed  to  visit  particular 
towns  and  sections  of  tbe  State  which  were  known  to  be  partic- 
ularly indifferent  or  opposed  to  public  schools,  and  converse  freely 
with  parents  by  the  way-side  and  by  the  fireside  on  the  condiUon 
and  importance  o'f  these  schools..  By  means  of  these  agencies 
a  public  meeting  was  held  within  three  miles  of  every  home  in 
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Rhode  Isbrad,  and  it  was  believed  tbnt  three  or  more  mcmbera 
or  evei7  fHinilj  in  the  State-WM  direclly  reached  mad  favorably  im- 
pivBsieU  in  r^srd  to  the  educatinniil  movement  insugnratt-d  in  1 843. 

To  confirm  the  work  begun  liy  tlio  living  voice,  tiie  printed  page 
was  freely  resorted  to.  Beiidca  liaudrcilB  of  volumes  of  eluburat« 
treatises,  100,000  pamphlets  and  tracts,  containing  at  least  sixteen 
pages  of  edncationid  matter  each,  were  distributed  gi  Rtuituusly 
tbmnghout  the  Stale;  and  in  one  year  not  an  ahnnnac  was  sold  in 
Rhode  Island  without  ^t  least  sixteen  pRgesof  educntional  reading 
attaehcd,  including  nnmcrons  wood  cuts  devoted  to  sclu>ols  as  they 
were,  and  as  tliey  shonld  be.  Upward  of  1,200  volumes  on  schools 
and  Rclioul  systems  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  were 
pnrchaaed  by  teachers,  or  addud  to  public  and  private  libraries; 
Knd  at  least  thirty  volumes  of  educational  literature  were  placed 
within  the  reach  of  school  committees  and  teachers  of  each  town. 
■  With  this  preparation  of  the  public  mind,  a  bill  for  the  mudifica- 
tion  uf  the  scboul  system  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  and 
its  various  provisions  explained  by  the  agent  to  the  mcuibers. 
After  undei^ing  various  changes  in  that  body,  the  bill  was  printed 
with  remarks  expknatory  of  the  general  scope  as  well  as  of  the 
minute  details,  and  distributed  broailcast  over  the  State  ;  and  not 
until  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  discussed  before  the  legis- 
ktore  and  the  people,  was  any  attempt  made  to  press  final  action, 
BO  that  when  it  did  become  a  law  in  1855,  it  was  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  went  at  once  into  operation  without  friction  or  serious 
oppooitioQ,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  weaken  its  most  efficient 
provisions.  To  facilitate  its  introduction,  fornig  of  proceeding  from 
the  first  organization  of  the  school  district  to  htying  and  collecting 
taxeK,  specimen  of  school  registers,  district  and  town  school  returns, 
regulations  as  to  classification,  studies,  books,  examinatioa  of  teach- 
ers and  schools,  were  attached  and  distributed  to  every  officer.. 

To  facilitate  the  constmetiou  of  spacious,  attractive  and  conven- 
ient school-liouses,  the  htiportance  of  these  structures  and  ei^uip- 
ment,  the'.r  seating,  ventilation  and  heating,  was  fully  explained  to 
parents  and  school  officers,  plans  were  widely  dii^tiibuted,  Bod 
every  cooperation  desired  by  builders  or  committees  was  given 
by  the  State  Commissioner,  so  that  within  five  yeare,  a  complete 
revolution  passed  over  this  department  of  the  field,  and  no  Stato 
in  the  Union  was  so  well  fumishotl  with  commodious  and  healthful 
stnictnrcH  for  school  purposes. 

To  keep  teachqrs  up  to  their  work,  institntes,  conventions,  asso-    * 
cUtions  (State,  county  and   town)  were  resorted  to,  a    monthly 
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educational  journal  wm  publUlied,  and  treatises  on  iHettxHts  and 
discipline  were  brouglit  within  tlieir  reach  for  purchiuie  or  purusal. 
Wheii  tlie  agent  cluseU  bis  work  in  1849,  in  place  of  an  regulated, 
antngotiietic,  insufficient  in  number,  an<l  poorly  eqnipped  private 
Kbool^,  B  system  of  public  instrui-tion  was  in  tjnict  operation  in 
every  lown,  reaching  every  neighborhood,  tanght  by  toaubers  of 
ascertained  qualifications,  supported  by  tai,  and  visited  by  inteUi^ 
gent  and  interested  school  officers. 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  this  reformatory  movement, 
in  eulisii[ig  teachers,  parents  and  scliool  officers  in  asystem  of  cora> 
mou  efforts  was  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  estab^ 
lislied  in  1844,  and  which  in  18T3  held  its  twentyniuib  anniver- 
aary  in  a  scries  of  meetings,  in  the  largest  public  hall  in  Provi- 
dence, with  a  crowded,  attendance  of  teachers  and  schotil  officers. 

Evening  schools,  which  proved  an  essential  feature  of  the  plan 
of  supplementary  instruction  in  1846,  was  taken  up  eystemsticaliy 
in  1867  hy  Mr.  Ramuel  Austin,  through  whose  activity  the  Khodo 
Island  Educational  Uninn  was  instituted,  and  whose  untiring  agent 
be  has  been  since,  as  well  as  a  worker  in  Ibis  field  all  bis  life.  In 
twenty  towns  in  1872,  sijity  evening  schools  have  been  maintained, 
with  an  averaj^e  of  one  hundred  pupils.  The  legislature  in  1871 
made  a  special  appropriation  in  aid  of  these  efforts,  as  well  as 
several  towns,  and  many  mill  proprieton  and  cor]  orations. 

The  school  authorities  are :  (1 .)  Board  of  Education,  which  is  not 
merely  advi^iory,  but  lias  the  immediate  charge  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  the  expenditure  of  such  sums  as  tbe  Legislature  may 
appropriate  (13,000  in  1871)  for  evening  schools  ;  (2,)  State  Com- 
missioner of  Common  Schools,  with  the  usual  duties;  (3,)  Town 
School  Committee,  electfd  for  three  years  with  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  for  each  town  and  city — open  to  men  and 
women;  (4,)  District  Officers.  The  support  ia  derived  from:  (l,)The 
Stale  treasury — 190,000  in  1872,  derived  from  income  of  Sute 
School  Fund  ($250,000)  and  general  tax  ;  (2,)  $309,578  town  Us, 
and  $21,490  registry  tax;  (R,)  (59,722  di-trict  laxai'on. 

The  tcnitnry  of  cities  and  towns  (36)  aro  divided  into  428  dis- 
tricts, in  which  were  kept  683  summer  schools,  attended  by  28,912 
pnpils,  and  719  winter  schools  attended  by  28,702  pnpils — 613 
female  and  98  male  teachers  in  the  summer,  and  679  female  and 
177  male  teachers  in  the  winter.  The  average  attendance  in  public 
and  private  schools  (8,000)  was  38,000  out  of  42,000  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  Thecensnsof  1870returnnl5,4]8penions, 
ten  years  and  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  21,821  who  can  not  write. 
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KHTTB  OAKOintA. 

SoDth  Carolina,  when  firat  leUleO  in  1670,  was  organized  'as  tiie 
County  of  Carteret  in  Carolina,'  and  was  constituUKi  a  n^parate 
royal  govemiueni  in  1727.  Tlie  firat  Stute  conBtitutiun  was  framed 
in  1776,  anil  tLe  popniation  in  1700,  on  an  area  of  34^800  square 
miles  was  2'4»,073  (107,094  ibves),  which  had  increased  in  1870 
to  106,006  (415,814  colored),  with  taiable  property  to  the  valne  of 
1183,913,337. 

The  earliest  efibrts  to  establish  schools  in  the  State  was  at 
Charleston  in  1710,  amt  waa  confined  to  the  English  model  of  a 
Jrte  school,  an  endo«cii  acbool,  '  with  a  teacher  to  teach  the  iMtin 
and  Gn:ek  lan^ni^es.*  Similar  '  free  echouls' were  instituted  in 
other  puritthcs, '  for  inetniction  in  grammar  and  other  scienceB,'  and 
provisi'in  was  made  in  several  inntances  Tor  an  usher  to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  acconnta,  surveying,  navigation  and  practical 
mathematics.'  The  constitution  of  1770,  and  the  revision  of  1785, 
1708  and  1630  are  silent  in  respect  to  schools  and  edncation.  Tho 
policy  of  the  State  was  to  leave  eleoientar}-  educatinn  to  parents, 
and  of  the  poor  in  particular,  to  private  and  parochial  efiorls.  and 
to  associations,  snch  as  the  Hibemiao,  the  German,  and  other  na- 
tional societies. 

In  1811,  the  State  institnled  a  fund,  the  income  of  which 
was  to  sevnre  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  education,  bat 
in  the  act  itself  waa  the  secret  of  its  own  failure,  a  provision  that '  if 
the  fluid  glioiild  prove  inadequate  fur  all  applioanis,  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  poor.'  The  fund  originally  provided  was 
small,  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class.  The  rich 
were  eiciadi'd,  and  the  schools,  so  far  ns  they  weife  independ.  nt  in- 
■titutions,  degenerated  into  pan  per  schools.  No  one  who  con  M  help 
it,  woald  accept  an  edncation  which  could  only  be  granted  as  a 
charity,  or  a  declaration  of  pauperism.  The  same  experiment  had 
been  tried  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  Virginia.  The  evil  was  not  remedied  by  increasing  the  appro- 
priatJOD,  tlje  confession  of  [lanpcrinra  was  still  required. 

Id  1843,  and  ^aio  in  1640,  and  subsequently  by  correapondence 
in  this  and  all  ths  adjoining  States,  Mr.  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  at 
the  request  of  Gov.  AILitou.  Mr.  McCarter  and  others,  '  set  forth 
the  practical  working  of  public  schools,  resting  on  the  basis  of  all 
other  public  institutions,  avowedly  open  to  alt  classes  and  actually 
resorted  to  by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and  having  all 
the  conditions  of  a  good  school  in  school -honses,  classification  as 
to  studies,  teachers  of  tested  qualifications,  and  intelligent  and  coo- 
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stsnt  inspection.  Witli  these  conditions,  tbe  succeia  of  pablio, 
schools  ill  Nasliviile  and  New  Orlmins,  demonstratfid  tliat  these  in- 
■titutiuDH  could  succeed  iu  Cbarlcaton  and  all  other  lar^  Atics  and 
vill^res  at  tlio  South,  as  well  as  in  New  England  ;  and  without  these 
conditionK,  they  never  had  or  would  succeed  any  where,  do  matter 
bj  what  natuo  thof  w«re  Oitlod — common,  free,  or  elemVntary.  The 
public  school  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  mast 
have  those  elements  which  make  a  good  school,  or  parents  who 
know  what  a  good  education  is,  and  desire  it  for  their  children,  will 
have  notliing  to  do  with  iL  If  it  is  the  best  school  of  its  grade,  the 
majority  of  parents  will  send,  while  there  will  always  be  families 
in  every  community  who  will  prefer,  from  conditions  of  health,  or 
aptitudes,  or  other  CMiseo,  to  send  their  children  to  private  schools.' 

In  18S4.the  initiatory  steps  were  taken — and  on  the  41b  of  July, 
1B66,  under  the  lead  of  the  Hon.  C.  C.  Memminger  and  Jefferson 
Bennett,  a  common  school  was  opened  in  Cbarluston,  which  rerola- 
tionized  public  sentiment  in  that  city,  and  was  fast  doing  it  for  the 
whole  State,  when  tbe  mad  passions  of  men  consummated  another 
revolution,  wbich  for  the  time  shut  np  schools  of  every  kind  and 
grade.  But  before  1861,  two  public  schools  existed  in  Charleston, 
one  embracing  the  usual  classes  and  grades  below  a  high  school, 
and  the  other  a  high  school  fur  girls,  and  a  normal  school  for  female 
teachers  for  the  whole  State,  were  iu  operation  under  teachers  who 
had  held  similar  positions  in  Hartford  and  Boston,  which  wonid 
compare  favorably  in  alt  the  requinites  of  good  schools — stracturea 
and  equipment,  regularity  of  attendance,  classification  by  attiun- 
menta,  range  of  studies,  teachers — mule  and  female,  of  high  personal 
characler,  intelligent  and  constant  inspection,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  public  appreciation.  A  demonstration  more  complete  of  Mr. 
Barnard's  doctrine  could  not  be  made,  and  every  credit  belongs 
especially  to  Mr,  Memminger  for  his  constant,  judicious,  and  persoual 
labors  in  inaugurating  and  consummating  tbe  work. 

In  the  constitution  of  1 B6B,  provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Superintendent,  as  bad  been  recommended  by 
Gov.  Manning  in  1863,  and  for  the  establishment  of  '  a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State,  one  of 
which  shall  be  kept  open  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  in  each 
school  district.'*  Tbe  general  assembly  must  also  'provide  for  the 
compulsory  attendance,  at  either  public  or  privBt«  schools,  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  yeare  not  physically 
disabled,  for  a  tenn  equivalent  to  twenty-five  weeks  ;'  a  saving  clause 
is  added  'that  no  law  to  the  effect  shall  be  passed  nntil  a  system 
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of  public  schools  Iiu  been  tliorouglily  and  comptet«ly  organized, 
and  facilities  affurded  to  all  the  iuLabitaots  6!  tlie  State  for  a  free 
education  of  their  children.'  Whon  to  this  provinion  we  add  an- 
other clause,  that  'the  itUe  normal  achool,  the  agricultural  college, 
and  all  public  schools,  colleges,  aud  univerNties  supported  in  whole 
or  iu  pari  by'the  public  foods,  sUall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  State,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,'  it  is. 
pretty  certuii  that  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is  not  likely 
to  be  pasned  in  this  generation,  and  if  passed,  will  be  inoperative. 

In  1868,  the  educational  dupartment  of  the  State  was  organized 
and  a  Snperintendent  appointed,  but  up  to  1871,  this  officer  could 
report  only  iiK^agre  statistical  returns.  In  1870,  a  general  system 
was  organized  and  ^propiiationa  and  taiation  made  fur  its  support 
— t-17,50U  for  the  university  at  Columbia,  110,000  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  mutes,  tI5,000  for  the  State  orphan  asylum,  tl  50,000  for  free 
comihon  si-hooln,  besides  150,000  from  the  capitation  tax.  These 
are  ki-ge  amounts,  and  under  favorable  conditions  as  to  public  opin- 
ion, and  a  concentration  of  population  in  villi^s,  great  jjnmediate 
results  might  be  anticipated.  The  law  provides  for  the  usual  connty 
and  district  ofGcera,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  school  habits  can 
be  fostered  by  their  judicious  action,  and  if  time  will  soften  the 
asperities  engendered  by  civil  strife  and  social  revolation. 

In  1840,  the  national  census  returned  20,615  white  persona  over 
90  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write;  and  in  1670,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  there  were  S0S,892  persons  over 
10  years  of  age  who  could  not  jead,  and  280,370  could  not  write, 
and  out  of  a  school  population  of  233,915  between  the  ages  of 
S  and  18,  there  was  a  school  attendance  of  only  38,240. 

In  view  of  the  early  school  policy  of  the  State,  Oen.  Marion,  jnst 
before  his  death  in  1796,  in  a  conversation,  reported  in  his  life  by 
Gen.  Horry  and  Rev.  Mr.  Weems,  remarked :  '  God  preserve  our 
legislature  from  such  penny  wit  and  pound  foolishness.'  What  1 
keep  a  nation  in  ignorance,  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own 
money  for  education  I  Only  let  politicians  remetnber  what  poor 
Carolina  has  already  lost  through  her  ignorance,  *  *  Ambitioua 
demagogues  will  hereafter  rise,  and  the  people,  through  ignorance 
and  love  of  change,  will  follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  bo  formed, 
and  bloody  battles  fought.  And  after  desolating  their  couutry 
with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to 
bend  their  necks  to  the  iron  yoke  of  some  stem  usurper,  and,  hke 
beasts  of  burden,  to  dr^  nnpitied  those  galling  chains  which  they 
have  riveted  npon  themselves  for  ever.' 
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TetinesBee  was  origintilly  settled  in  1786  from  Nortit  CaroUnA, 
of  which  it  remained  an  integral  portion  till  1796,  wben  it  waa 
ceded  to  ihe  United  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union  witb  an 
area  of  45,600  Bquaro  miles,  and  a  population  in  1700  of  35,788, 
which  had  increased  in  1870  to  l,26B,fi20  (322,338  colored),  and 
taiahle  property  to  the  value  of  >25 4 ,673,702. 

The  laws  and  couBtitution  (1776)  of  North  Carolina  extended  orar 
Tennessee  till  1796,  and  after  that  time  the  only  legislation  re^pect- 
ing  schools  was  in  1785,  to  incorporate  Davidson  Academy  at  Nash- 
ville and  Martin  Acailemy  in  Washington  county,  and  in  1794, 
Blount  College  at  Knotville,  and  Greenville  College  in  Uruen  county. 

The  constitutiun  of  1706,  as  amended  in  1835,  enjoins  on  the 
general  assembly  'to  cherish  literature  and  science,'  'knowledge, 
learning,  and  virtue  being  essential  to  the  preftervatiou  of  repub- 
lican institutions,'  and  to  prenen'e  inviolate  the  funds  realized  but  of 
land  and  other  appropriations  fur  the  support  of  common  schools. 

Down  to  1825,  the  educational  legislution  of  the  SUtte  was  con- 
fined to  incorporating  colleges  and  academies;  and  by  the  act  of 
1817,  'all  academics  were  considered  as  schools  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  of  stadonts  into  the  colleges  of  this  state.' 

In  1823,  the  first  provision  for  public  tcbools  was  made  by 
devoting  curtain  lands '  to  a  perpetnal  and  exclusive  fund  for  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  common  schools  in  each  and  every 
county  in  the  state.'  In  1837,  certain  other  sources  of  revenue 
were  added,  and  the  whole  was  designed  to  be  protected  by  the  con- 
stitutional provision  of  183S,  bnt  proved  ineffectual  against  the 
executive  necessities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  of  secession,  at 
which  time  the  fund  had  reached  the  anm  of  *tl, 500,000.    • 

In  1867,  a  new  system  was  inaagnrated,  but  iu  the  political  re- 
mlsion  which  followed,  its  efficient  features  were  stricken  out,  and 
the  State  in  now  trying  to  see  how  a  vigorous  administration  can 
be  established  without  authority  in  the  law,  or  will  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  while  tho  astounding  fact  in  the  census  of  1870  con- 
fronts the  statesmen  of  Tennessee  that  290,549  persons  over  10  yean 
of  age  can  not  read,  and  364,697  can  not  writ«. 

In  1873,  the  legislature  reconsecrated  the  permanent  school  fund 
(esUmated  to  be  |2,I12,000)  to  ita  original  purpose,  and  appropri- 
ated the  income  (at  six  per  cent.),  and  the  avails  of  a  capitation  tax 
of  one  dollar,  and  a  property  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  State  valuation, 
to  public  schools.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  State  supeiintend- 
eot,  county  snperintendenta,  and  three  directors  for  each  district 
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Texas  was  settled  in  I?02,'an(]  admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  with 
an  area  of  2-')T,321  square  miles,  and  a  popaUtioit  la  1  SAO  of 
212,502,  which  had  iDcreased  in  1870  to  808,670  (253,476  colored), 
and  taxable  property  to  tJie  value  of  9140,734,020. 

In  llie  constitution  of  1645  it  is  mndo  the  duty  of  the  Icg^inlature 
to  make  enitalile  provision  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  pahlio 
•cbuula,  and  as  early  as  possible  to  establish  a  system  of  free  nchoola 
thronghont  the  Stat«.  It  creates  a  school  fund  out  of  all  funds, 
landn,  and  ottier  property  before  set  apart  for  ttio  support  of  schools, 
including  the  alternate  sections  of  lund  reserved  by  the  State  for 
nilriMcl  purposes,  and  of  any  other  lands  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  United  States  government,  and  also  empowers  the  legiela- 
tnre  to  levy  a  tax  for  cdacstional  purposes  from  year  to  year 
.  throngliout  the  Slate,  and  reserves  all  suras  arising  from  taxes  col- 
lected from  *  AfricaoB,  or  persons  of  AfricuD  descent,'  for  the  ex- 
clusive maintnnance  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  children 
of  such  Africans  among  whom  public  schools  may  be  encouraged. 
It  further  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  pnblio 
inslructian.  But  with  all  this  wise  constitutional  enactment,  no 
efficient  law  was  pnt  on  the  statute  book  down  to  1862,  when  tb« 
war  disorganized  society  still  more,  and  the  census  of  1870  showed 
180,423  persons  over  10  years  who  could  not  read,  and  221,703 
who  could  not  write.  By  the  constitution  of  18(10,  and  the  school 
hiw  of  April,  1871,  school  officers  were  created  with  all  the  machin- 
ery for  adniioistration;  but  the  great  work  of  awakening  parental 
interest,  and  creating  a  pnblic  opinion  has  not  yet  been  attempted. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returns  248  schools  of  all  ki^d^ 
with  7U7  teachers,  and  23,176  pupils.  Of  these  schools,  13  are 
retomed  as  classical,  of  which  4  rank  aa  colleges,  with  one  school 
of  taw,  medicine  and  tbeolc^,  each. 

There  is  also  a  uoiverBity  returned,  with  6  teachers,  and  129 
■Indents ;  and  one  school  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  each. 

The  first  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  for  1871  is  devoted, 
mainly  to  an  eipoMtion  of  difficnlties  in  organizing  a  compulsory 
system  over  a  vast  area,  with  a  spane  population,  and  without  the 
inheritance  of  good  school  habits.  The  only  encouraging  feature  is 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  School  Fund  to  the  value  of  t2,267,- 
971,  yielding  (138^6  August  31,  1871.  There  are  vast  resources 
left  in  hnnd  nndisposed  of,  to  increase  this  Fund,  but  the  as  yet 
ontoDched  fund  is  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  people. 
.     21 
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Vermont  was  settled  in  1 724,  Ui^ely,  from  tlio  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  was  admitted  as  one  of  tlie  United  Statea  in  iTOl,  with 
an  area  of  10,212  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1790  of  85,416, 
which  had  increased  in  1S71  to  330,G51,and  a  vulu&tion  for  taxable 
purposes  of  $I03,548,S28. 

The  constitution  of  1793  declares  that  'n  competent  number  of 
schools  should  bo  maintained  in  each  town  for  the  instruction  of 
yontlis,  and  that  one  or  more  grammar  schools  should  be  incorpo- 
rated and  supported  in  each  county  in  this  Slate,'  Prior  to  thia 
date,  schools  bad  been  maintained  in  each  neighborhood,  and  by 
a  general  law  paased  in  1782,  provision  was  made  for  the  division 
of  towns  into  convenient  school  districts,  and  the  appointment  of 
tmstees  in  each  town  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  schools, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  power  of  raising  one-half  of  the  money 
required  to  build  school-houses  and  support  the  schools  by  a  ta> 
on  the  grand  list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list  or  the  pupils 
of  the  schools,  as  the  districts  might  order. 

In  182S,  the  State  made  provision  for  a  Stote  School  Fund,  to 
be  reserved  until  the  capital  should  yield  an  income  Sufficient  to 
keep  a  free  common  school  in  each  district  for  a  period  of  two 
months,  but  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  the  accumulations 
seemed  so  slow  and  the  necessities  of  the  Slate  requiring  a  State 
House,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  the  capital,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  ^250,000,  was  borrowed  and  converted  into  a  granite 
structure;  and  the  schools  were  kept  open  quite  as  long  each  year 
in  the  old  ways,  which  according  lo  the  census  of  1810  had  re- 
duced the  amount  of  illiterary  relatively  below  that  of  every  State 
but  one  in  the  Union.  In  1837,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  Vermont  was  distributed  among 
the  several  towns,  and  the  annual  interest  ((40,00Q)  to  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  three  per  cent,  assessment  on  the  grand 
list  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  same. 

In  1845,  a  State  Soperiatondent  (Gov.  Eaton)  was  appointed, 
and  teachers'  inslitntes  were  held  for  the  first  time  under  bis 
auspices,  in  1846.  Since  1856,  Stale  supervision  has  been  exer- 
cised by  a  Board  of  Education,  acting  through  a  secretary;  and 
town  supen'ision  has  been  administered  by  a  single  officer.  In 
1870,  the  town  superinteudcnts  in  each  couhlj  were  required  to 
meet  the  secretary  at  such  place  and  time  (in  March  or  April), 
each  year,  as  he  may  designate,  to  agree  on  a  uniform  standard  of 
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examination  for  all  candidatoa  for  poaitiona  as  teacher*,  make  pre- 
.  litiiiuary  arraugtiuents  for  tlic  anuuul  aewiun  uf  tiie  iiiHtituie  fur  tlie 
couiily,  and  cuufer  generally  on  tbo  interests  of  eUacaliun.  Each 
town  Biipciintcndeut  must  hold  two  public  examinations  of  candi- 
dntca,  and  the  State  Snperi  men  dent  must  do  the  same,  at  the  county 
ioBtitnti's. 

In  1866,  State  Normal  Schools  were  institnl^d,  of  trbich  there 
ftre  now  three,  at  Randoljih,  Johnson,  and  Castleton,  to  each  of 
which  (1,0(jO  is  appnipriated.  Tlie-e  schools  are  doing  a  good 
work,  but  they  are  inadequati-Iy  equipped  for  professional  schoole, 
especially  to  provide  teachers  fur  the  higher  and  the  primary  de- 
partments of  graded  city  and  village  schools. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  (John  M.  French),  for  1672,  is  » 
document  of  666  pagis — full  and  inBtmctivc  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  old  district  system 
OQ  to  the  higher  plane  of  a  true  sjsti'm  of  graded  scljools.  Towns 
are  now  (since  1870)  authnrizcd  to  abolish  the  district  system, 
and  place  all  the  public  schools  nnder  the  management  of  six 
directors,  one-third  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  ycare.  This 
board  may  provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  scholars  of  the 
town,  in  all  the  branches,  higher  as  well  as  elementary,  of  » 
thorough  education,  in  a  scries  of  selioolit,  loi'ated  for  the  conven- 
ionce  of  families,  and  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  advance- 
ment of  groups  of  pupils,  under  teachers  best  qnaliScd'  for  eaclt 
Btage.  Towns  are  also  authorized  to  establish  central  schools  for 
the  advanced  pupils  of  all  the  districts'. 

The  following  are  among  the  statistical  items  forlB71-S:  towns 
and  cities,  2fiO;  organized  school  districts,  !i,].60;  fractional  dis- 
tricts, 464;  families,  67,163  ;  families  witliout  children  of  school 
age,  46,0ia;  children  bftwecn  five  and  twenty,  84,046;  children 
ftttending  common  schooU,  70,004  ;  children  attending  academics, 
etc.,  4,913;  common  schools,  2,503;  male  teachers,  671;  fcnialo 
teachers,  3,S44 ;  teachers  without  experience,  861  ;  teachers  teach- 
ing in  same  district,  039  ;  teachers.  State  Normal  graduates,  377 ; 
teachers  who  hoanl  round,  1,^)-1;  school -ho  uses,  3,399,  and  es- 
timated value  of  same,  11,265,387;  wages  and  board  of  teachers, 
(3&>,165;  amount  distributed  by  Stat«,  1116,678  ;  amount  raised 
by  town  tax,  t69,380;  amount  by  district  tax,  $346,061;  total, 
»520,000. 

The  national  census  of  1870  returned  15,186  persons  over  10 
years  of  age  who  conld  not  read,  and  17,700  who  could  not  writa 
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Yir^nianasfiRtt  aetllediti  I607,ai)J  ftdopted  ito  fi ret  const! tatibn 
in  1776.  having  iu  1790  a  populatioii  of  748,308  (293,427  slaven). 
Its  orlgitial  ai'ea  of  ft1,3fi2  B<]iiHre  iiiiluB  was  reduced  by  the  MpB- 
ration  and  orgatiiEation  of  a  piMion  of  its  territon'  into  a  new 
State,  calltd  West  Vi^finia,  to  SS.ilGO  square  milea,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1870  of  1,22S.I63  (512,841  colored],  and  tanable  property 
to  the  value  of  1365,439,917.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained 
no  reference  to  education,  but  in  a  bill  for  the  more  general  diffa- 
uon  of  knowledge  prepared  by  Wythe  aud  Jett'eiiMU  iu  1779,  there 
is  the  followinp;  preamble  : 

Whereas  it  appeitivtli  that  faowerer  certain  Cormii  of  piTernment  are  bettor 
oaluuLttMi  tliHn  otheni  lo  pri>i«ci  iiidvidunlH  in  ilie  free  eierihw  of  tlieir 
nuliir.tl  nifliU,  aiiil  ure  at  tlie  same  tinie  tlienuelvea  belter  i^urded  a^ltiat 
detreiierHcy,  yet  experieme  h.ith  nJiowu,  Ihul  even  uiidtT  tlie  bent  Ibnna,  tlioM 
iiilmsted  will  power  hnve  iu  time,  and  by  elow  opentiniw.  perverted  it  iota 
tyranny  ;  auil  it  is  believL-d  Itie  inoi'l  efleeluii]  meuaHoTpreventlnitlliia  wobM  b» 
to  ilium iiiHle.  ae  tar  aa  prui'ttk:ablH,  tlia  mlniia  of  tlie  people  at  lartre.  and  more 
especially  llK-reby  of  tlie  ei|ierieDci!  uf  uilier  aiies  and  couiitriea,  tli^y  ma;  be 
eDHOled  to  knov  ainbtliun  under  all  ita  sUapeB.  and  prompt  lo  exerl  Iheir  nat- 
ural powers  lo  defeat  its  piirpusca ;  and  wliervas  It  ia  (Ct  nenilly  true  tliat  the 
penple  will  be  hujipeac  wliose  lawH  am  beat,  aud  are  beat  adiniiii8'.en.il.  and 
til  it  laws  will  be  w.aely  Ibrraed  and  hoiifstly  ad  in  in  layered  in  proportion  ai 
tluise  who  iorm  and  adminiaier  liiem  are  wise  and  lionesC:  whence  it  becomes 
exped  eiit  lor  proinotiti)[  tlje  public  liappnt'Sii.  that  lli(j<ie  persona  whom  nature 
haili  endomvd  with  geuiuB  aud  virtue  tUiouLd  be  rpudemi,  by  liberal  edumtion, 
wiirtli;  10  Deceive,  and  able  tofiu..rd  tlie  aacred  depoH.c  of  i  lie  riffha  and 
libeniea  of  tiieir  rellow-citlEena,  and  tiiat  they  aliould   be  cal.ed  to  tlie  charge 

■  w  ilioiit  repird  to  wealth,  b;rili.  or  o  her  accidenial  condition  or  tircum-lauoe. 
But  the  ind  fceni'e  of  tlie  greater  number.  diwblinK  tliein  fto'ii  so  edumting  at 
tlieir  own  expense  thofie  of  ihpir  children  whom  natuie  hviU  Otly  lOrmed  and 
diipofled  lo  become  useful  inatrumentH  of  the  public,  it  ia  l>eller  that  ruch 
elKHild  be  .~ou)[lit  for  and  educated  at  ihe  common  expense  of  all,  Lhan  that  the 
b^ppinew  of  all  should  be  couUded  to  the  wi-ak  or  wiijied. 

The  adtiiirablo  code  of  which  the  above  is  the  preamble,  was  not 

'  adopted,  and  the  first  general  aoUuul  law  was  passed  in  1796  with 
the  following  preamble : 

Whereat  it  appearelh  that  the  icreat  advantapea  which  civilized  and  polished 
nations  eqjoy.  beyond  the  tavuiK  wid  barbaniUH  nHtinua  of  the  world,  are  prio- 
cipslly  derived  from  the  invention  and  uae  of  letters,  hy  meana  whereof  the 
knowledire  and  experience  of  past  ajtea  are  recorded  and  tninHmitled.  so  that 
man,  availiDK  liimaelf  in  ancceee'on  of  tlie  sd-umulaled  wisdom  and  di-coverka 
of  Ills  predect'BMm,  is  ens  bled  more  wicceaslblly  to  pursue  and  impmve  not  only 
tliow  arts  which  contribute  lo  the  aupport,  convenience,  and  ornament  of  liA^ 
but  those  al^o  which  lend  to  illumine  and  enuohte  bis  understauding  and  hia 

And  whereea  upon  a  review  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  it  aeemeth  that 
however  lavorable  repiibMcan  frovernment,  Ibuudtd  on  the  priiiciples  of  equal 

.  1il>erty,  justice,  and  order,  may  be  to  humun  happtneHB,  no  re^pl  stability  at 
lasting  perm.inency  thereof  can  be  ratioitally  hop«l  for  if  the  minds  of  the  cit- 
iieiiB  be  not  rendered  liberal  and  hnm.ne,  and  be  not  fully  impresned  with  the 
ln]portan<¥  of  those  prini'iplea    from   whence  these  blisaingii   prrH'ced;    with  a 

■  tirw,  Ihererorp.  to  lay  Ilie  ttrat  foundatiiiTia  of  a  ayslam  of  education  which  may 
tend  to  iiruduce  Ihoee  deairuble  iiurjiueea.   *  •  •  • 
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Id  1810  tlie  Xdtcrary  Fond  wm  instituted,  and  in  1616  the  direc- 
tors were  iustructetl  to  report  to  tlie  Oenersl  Aaaetnbly  a  system  of 
public  educatioD  to  compreliend  a  uuiversity,  aud  such  additional 
collejrea,  acndemiea,  and  scboola  as  aliall  diffuse  the  bencSts  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  commonwealth.  The  report  embodied  » 
acheme  uiniUr  iu  its  nnfun  features  to  that  of  1779,  nliich  paued 
the  IIousc  but  was  lost  in  the  Senate.  In  1S18  an  ad  was  passed 
vhich  appropriated  1(5,000  of  the  revenue  to  the  primary  educft- 
tion  of  llie  poor,  and  115,000  a  year  to  endow  and  support  a  uni- 
venity,  to  bo  styled  '  Tht  Univtrtilf  of  Firgmia.'' 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  and  a  special  act  of  1819,  Mr.  Jefferson 

was  successful   in   establishing   an  institution  of  higl'er    learning, 

which  educaUd,  down  to  1870,  8,000   studenU  fur  Virginia,  and 

exerted  a  powerful  iuflucuce  on  the  organization,  studies  and  disci-  - 

.  pline  of  American  colleges,  generally. 

The  system  of  primary  education  on  the  basia  of  the  Literary 
Fund  in  1 811,  and  tlie  act  of  1616,  did  not  accomplish  even  h»  nar- 
row and  ill-aimed  object,  the  primary  instruction  of  the  poor.  Gov- 
ernor Campbell,  iu  1839  proclaimed  its  fiulurc,  and  that  the  utter 
ignorance  of  the  white  adults  in  that  year  was  greater  than  in  1617, 
as  evidenced  by  the  register  of  marriage  liwiises ;  an<l  this  state- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  national  census  of  1840,  which  returned 
56,787  persona  over  twenty  yeiira  of  age,  out  of  the  free  white  pop- 
ulation, who  conld  Dut  read  and  write.  Well  might  Governor  Mc- 
Dowell say  to  the  Legislature  in  1843:  'This  plan  of  common  .ed- 
ucation, which  reaches  only  28,000,  oat  of  the  51,000  poor  chil- 
dren, and  gives  them  only  uxty  days  tuition,  is  a  costly  and  delusive 
nullity,  which  ought  to  be  abolinhcd,  and  another  and  better  one 
established  in  its  place.'  Various  plans  of  L-iodificatiou  and  enbsti- 
tation  was  su^g^ested  and  discussed,  but  they  were  set  aside  in 
the  frenzy  of  politjcat  exciU-ment ;  and  tlie  national  census  of  1 870 
returns  the  illiteracy  of  the  poor  whiles,  with  the  frightful  ad- 
dition of  the  entire  colored  population,  over  ten  years  of  age,  at 
390,013,  who  could  not  read,  and  445,893  who  could  not  writ(>— and 
of  the  tatter  nnmber,  44 1.623  were  natives. 

The  constitution  of  1867,  ordains  the  outline  of  a  system,  which 
if  it  can  be  aceepted  cordially  by  the  people,  and  adiriiniBtered  firm- 
ly, but  kindly,  by  officers  who  have  their  confidence,  will  in  one 
generation  do  more  for  populiir  education  than  has  hvoa  realized 
unceRev.  Mr.  Copeland,  in  I62I,  first  moved  for  the  establishment 
of  a'Free  School'  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  twenty-sii:  years 
before  *  Brother  Por^nunt  was  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster 
for  the  teaching  aud  'nurturiog  of  cLildren'  in  Bostoa, 
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Uoder  the  constitution  of  1S67,  and  tlic  school  Uw  of  1870,  S 
new  ByMtem  is  now  being  »dmiiiist«reil  by  W.  II.  Rufibcr,  wbose 
aecond  annnst  report,  dated  Not.  1, 167S,  i«  an  admiraUle  doca" 
ment,  in  two  part:*.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  a  ■tatiBtical  anil  expos- 
itory record  of  the  work;  P«rt  II.  is  an  expoeiUon  of  the  gcncr^ 
principles  and  inetlioda  of  tlio  system  and  iustltntionfi  etitablished 
by  the  earlier  and  Utor  legislation  uf  Virginia.  Both  difcnmenta 
■lioiiiJ  have  a  wide  eircuUtion  and  find  thoughtful  readem,  and 
henceforth  many  'doon  of  the  word.'  Tlie  results  of  1872,  coin- 
partd  with  those  of  1B71,  *iid  especially  wit li  any  year  of  tho 
former  Bystem  are  very  enconniging;  3,095  public  schiMiliit,  with 
leO,.!:!?  pupils,  under  3,853  teachers,  eiaruincd  and  visited  by  91 
luty  and  county  euperiutendentA,  and  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
1893,318,  is  a  hopeful  exliibiliin  of  two  years  wort  nmler  such 
diUicukies  as, exist  in  this  as  in  the  other  Southern  Stiilcs. 

In  till!  statistical  summary  of  the  Superintendent,  and  Anditor's 
Report,  appear  the  fiillowing  items:  Cipital  of  Literary  Fund, 
tl,59(I,aG9;  pay  uf  public  school  teacben  and  treasurers,  £643,- 
060;  cuuiity  snpcrintenJcntSi,  v45,S05;  central  office,  $6,490;  dis- 
trict expennes,  t289,407  ;  Utiiversity  of  Virginia,  tl  6,000;  Military 
Institute,  11 5,000;  Deaf,  Mnte,  and  Blind  8011101,140,000.  Aid 
(t2n,9L)0)  from  the  Peabody  Fund  was^ven  toNormat  School*,  Sec 

The  Appeal  of  Got.  Wise  to  all  classes  of  citizens  in  1856,  to 
aid  in  the  work  of  universal  education  should  be  heeded  now: 

(colt  apna  [he  learned  pruTamnrs  orwillliim  ai 
and  si'liiHila— I  cull  upon  Ilia   reverend  clergv.  i 

upuit  m,T  lireLlirun  oriliebHr — 1  chII  upon  tlie  iiumnno  incuiiy  or  meaiF  ne^i 
□all  upon  our  most  excellent  farmers  and  metiianlisi — I  cull  upon  parents  sod 
l^anluiQs— [  call  npoo  women  wlio  would  bj  tlie  mother  of  s.'Ki<liir',  pli.lnao- 
ph<tn.  fHicel)  and  treat  m.n— I  mil  ujiuii  a  1  ni^  i>ud  sexea — I  coll  up.,u  the 
rfcli  m  in  Hitd  tlie  poor  ntan.  and  upoii  laen  or  all  conditions— tortir,  lu 'livc^ 
move,  und  Imvs  thuir  beiD)['  in  ilii*  vilt)  suhji'ct.  Knowledtn  is  power;  it  is 
till!  tcroHtext  of  all  powHr.  It  is  tlie  power  wircli  overtXiiDetiHll  ^Mut/ubsutlea; 
it  is  the  powor  whicli  prmimtcH  all  fMdf.Ml  [iieqailiLies;  it  i.-i  the fx^WEr  wliidi 
avercoiue*  all  pAy  ibo^  ubstructioDS  in  the  wHf  or  mun;  cnstetanil  nnksand 
grad  H  bow  hefore  it;  weiil.h  is  impotent  ajtiiiost  it;  it  iiuliduei)  the  eartli:  atid 
it  huiiibles  ivrantst  I  And  if  k,<i  fli.-itjs  it  paatr,  ignaranet  iaw  akncss — iiHer, 
impo'e  il  wadkness.  Wj  bu;  we  were  all  biirn  ftee  and  equal — iliut  may  be  so. 
B'jt.  If  we  wdre  £orn  so,  tlic  sute  of  fr  'edom  mid  equalitj  ditea  not  UisI  tonfc 
in  lire  ir  one  man  is  lo  he  cultivated  in  hi.4  mind,  whilst  the  othor  ii  permitted 
to  (trow  up  in  ijinoraiice.  How  is  the  man  wliocan  not  road  and  write,  the 
oqa.il'in  power  of  any  sort,  exi-ept  muntnlar  power,  of  Iha  man  of  lelteref 
No;  i|tiio'iince  amon^c  the  people  deslrofs  the  liberty  and  eqojlity  of  the 
people;  it  imikes  inequnlilies  in  the  social  state;  it  {nvea  one  mno  a 
pre-eminence  and  prpftToiice  amoii);  niea  over  anither  in  the  politicitl  siale; 
itmaken  the  ver/  wevds  of  tie  earth  too  strong  Tir  man's  physic  ;1  mi)iht  to 
earn  bis  bread;  it  mikes  tlie  rich  richer,  nod  ihe  poor  poorer— tiie  gtranff 
stmn  rer.  Mnil  tlie  weak  wciik  t;  it  is  llie  nyiiojiliaiit  and  hIjivo  of  tyrHnts,  and 
the  lijuudutiun  of  deapotiaiu;  it  cui>lavt:a  tlie  cilizen,  and  cnervatee  the  Slate. 
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West  Virginia  wm  deUcbeil  fruin  tlie  territory  of '  Old  Virginii,' 
the  people  refiuing  to  be  put  out  of  tbe  Uiiited  StAtes  by  the  war 
of  sccessiun,  and  was  admitted  as  a  Slate  in  December,  1862,  with 
an  area  of  23,000  sqoare  miles  and  a  populiition  in  186U  of  393,- 
221,  which  had  increased  to  442,014  iu  1670,  with  taxable  prop- 
«rtj  to  t&e  amount  of  |140,S38,273. 

The  Constitntion,  as  amended  in  1803,  creates  a  ecboul  fuud 
oat  of  the  State's  proportion  of  the  'literary  fuud'  of  Virginia  and 
other  pources,  fur  the  support  of  frue  Kchools  throngboat  the  State 
and  fiir  do  other  parpose  whatever.'  Tbe  legislature  is  directed  to 
'  provide  as  soon  as  practicable  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,'  for  tbe  election  of  a  S.ate  Su- 
perintendent, for  towDship  taxation  for  free  schools,  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  Uiud,  deaf  mates,  and  iuMoe;  and  the  organization  of 
SDch  iuatiiDtions  of  learning  as  tlie  best  interBsls  of  general  educa-  - 
tion  in  tbe  State  may  demand. 

The  system  of  free  schools  establislied  in  I86S, provides  for:  {!,) 
a  general  superiii  ten  dent  of  free  schools;  (2,)  county  superintend- 
ents,'elected  by  tbe  people,  for  two  years;  (3,)  township  commis- 
uonera,  three  for  each  township,  one  elected  each  year  for  a  term  of 
three  years ;  (4,)  diitrict  trustees,  appointed  by  tbe  tcwnsliip  board, 
from  the  residents  of  tbe  district  for  nrhich  the  school  is  provided  ; 
(5,)  State  Board  of  the  School  Fund,  for  the  managcinent  of  any 
fbud  set  apart  for  tbe  support  of  free  schools. 

In  If^Tl,  tliere  were  2,367  public  schooK  with  87,830  pupils 
enrolled  under  2,303  teachers  in  2,113  school-houses,  esrimaled  to 
have  cost  $2,257,744,  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year,  for  all 
objects,  exceeded  (685,000. 

Institutes  were  held  at  twenty  different  points  with  manifest  «d- 
vantage  to  teachers,  and  to  the  school  interest  of  the  localities  where 
held. 

The  support  of  schools  falls  maiuly  on  a  capitation  tax  of  one 
dollar  on  each  male  inh^itant,  over  twenty-one  years,  and  a  tax  of 
ten  centa  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property. 

In  tbe  auditor's  report  for  1870  we  notice  the  fullowing  items - 
chaiged  to  the  State  treasury,  |20,000  for  the  constmctlon  of  West 
Virginia  University  ■  t8,O00  for  the  deaf  mut«s;  13,000  for  Normal 
•chonis,  &c 

Dr.  Sears  applied  118,000  in  aid  of  normal  inetniction  in  the 
State  University,  State  Normal  School  at  Fairmount,and  the  teach- 
ers' depnrtment  in  Marshall  Coll^:e,as  well  as  to  the  establishment 
of  the  graded  schools,  and.  to  the  Teacfaeis'  InstitQies. 
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Wisconnin  was  detached  from  tlie  Territory  of  Michigan,  and 
organized  an  iiiJepenJunt  Territory  in  1836,  and  admitted  a  State  in 
1818,  with  a  pupulatiuD  in  IdSO,  on  an  area  of  £3,954  square  milea, 
of  305,391,  wliich  had  iucreas«d  in  1870  to  1,054,670,  with  $333,- 
447,968  taiable  property. 

By  the  constitution  of  1S48,  the  anperviiinn  of  pnMic  instnio 
tion  is  invested  in  a  State  Siiperintendeut,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
qnalified  ekctont  of  the  State;  tlie  proceeds  of  all  lands  donated  by 
the  United  Stntes  to  the  State  for  educational  purposes  are  secnred 
inviolably,  (1,)  for  ttie  maintenance  of  common  schools  in  each  school 
district,  and  the  purchase  of  snitahle  libraries  and  apparatus;  (2,) 
for  the  maintenance  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and  (3,)  fur 
■  state  university ;  each  town  and  city  is  required  to  raise  by  a  tax, 
annually,  for  the  support  of  free  common  sclioola  therein,  a  snm  not 
lees  than  one-half  the  amount  received  by  each  town  or  city  for 
school  purposes,  from  the  income  of  ihc  scbool  fund.     ' 

The  first  si'buol  law  dales  from  1849,  by  which  all  the  territory 
in  the  organized  towns  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  affairs  of 
which  are  managed  by  three  dictrict  officers,  subject  to  the  general 
BQp<.'rviHioii  of  tbe  town  school  superintendent. 

In  ]867,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  all  swamp  and 
overflowed  hiuds  granted  to  the  State  were  constituted  a  normal 
school  fund,  the  avails  of  which  was  first  applied  to  colleges  and  ac- 
ademies which  supported  nonual  classes;  but  in  I86S,  the  entiresales 
were  conatitutijd  a  special  fund  for  the  sup)iort  of  Nonnal  Srhools, 
of  which  five  are  now  located.  The  capital  of  the  Normal  Fund 
is  now  about  $1,000,000;  and  the  Common  School  Fund,  (2,500,000. 

The  settled  and  liberal  policy  of  the  State  towards  institntionS 
for  the  education  and  practical  training  of  teachers  of  public 
schools,  is  drawing  a  good  supply  of  candidates. 

According  to  the  last  official  report  (of  Samnel  Fallows)  for 
1872,  there  were  S,103  districts  (excluding  cities),  with  423,717  per- 
sons of  the  school  ago  (4  to  20),  and  the  whole  number  of  all  ages 
attending  public  schools,  270,2f)2 ;  private  schools,  18,020  ;  acade- 
mies and  colleges,  2,831 ;  benevolent  institutions,  1,200  ;  or  an  ag- 
gregate attendance  for  1872,  of  262,343. 

The  nuiiil>er  of  school-houses  returned  was  4,020,  with  accotD- 
tnodations  for  312,612,  valued  at  18,396,268.  The  productive  ca- 
pital of  the  school  fund  was  $2,482,771,  and  the  aggregate  expend- 
iture for  schooln,  (2,174,194.  The  number  of  graded  schools  in 
tbe  cities  and  villages  was  340. 
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From  this  brief  but  comprobenaive  survey  of  the  butoricol  devel- 
opment of  public  iDstruciiuD,  and  capeciAllf  of  common  schools  in 
the  different  States,  it  appears  that; 

1.  The  univenal  educaiiun  of  the  people  it  now  regarded  arnong 
the  primary  object*  of  legialation,  and  a  ayslem  of  common  or 
public  Kcbouls  is  duw  ordained  in  the  constitulJun  or  fundamental 
taw,  and  organized  and  administered  hj  legally  constituted  snthor- 
ities  ia  every  State  and  Territory. 

2.  In  every  State  there  is  a  department  of  public  instraction, 
nnder  either  a  board  or  a  single  officer,  charged  with  tlie  super- 
vision of  this  great  interest,  and  in  communiealiun  with  the  subor- 
dinate officers  in  the  remotest  and  smallest  corporadon  into  which 
the  territory  may  be  divided. 

8.  For  the  establishment  find  snpport  of  public  sebools,  perma- 
nent funds,  nmoiinting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  1100,000,000  are 
set  apart;  and  all  property, real  and  perwnal,  is  subject  toState  and 
local  taxation,  and  was  assesscj^  in  1871  to  the  amoant  of  over 
(75,000,000  for  pnblic  school  purposes. 

4.  To  provide  local  accoinmodatiuni  and  material  fociiities  for 
public  schools,  within  the  laat  twenty-five  yean,  upwards  of  tlOO,- 
000,000  have  been  invested  in  school-houses  and  tlieir  equipment 

6.  To  realize  an  adequate  return  from  this  immense  expenditure, 
more  than  100  Stale  and  City  nqnnal  and  training  schools  bare 
been  established,  and  a  system  of  examination  and  inspection  in- 
stituted, more  or  less  efficient,  to  exclude  incompetent  teachers ;  and 
to  improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  work 
of  instruction,  more  than  400  iustltntes  are  now  held  annually,  in 
which  over  50,000  teachers  spettd  from  three  to  five  days  in  profes- 
sional studies  and  exercises. 

6.  Notwitli  Stan  ding  this  legislation  and  these  expenditures,  the 
non-school  attendance  and  the  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country  is 
alarming,  the  national  census  of  1870  returning  4,628,084  persons, 
ten  years  of  age  ami  over,  who  can  not  read,  and  5,668,144  who 
can  not  write  ;  and  of  the  last  number  4,880,311  are  na^ve  bortu 

7.  The  national  census  of  1870  returns  126,066  public  schools 
of  differentgrades,  with  183,198  (100.024  females)  teachers;  6,228,- 
060  pupils  (about  equally  divided  AS  to  sex);  and  a  total  expen- 
diture of  164,030,673,  of  which  suiu  t68,856,607  was  raised  by 
property  taxation. 
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B<M  It  Fhil>d*lpl>lt,  Otnubtt  IT,  18,  inS  II,  IBfl. 


A  Kational  Convention  of  Teachere,  Snperintendenta  of  Pnblic 
ScLoola,  and  fVienda  of  EOucation  geoerallj',  aaseinbled  At  Fliila- 
dclpliia,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Comptroller  of  Public  Sclioolei,  oa  the 
17th  of  October,  1649,  and  continued  in  daily  and  evening cesMonB 
until  tlie  cluee  of  tlie  evening  of  the  10th — under  tUe  preiiidencf 
of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  member  tif  Congreu,  and  late  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Maasacliuactts. 


Gbhtlemih  or  thr  Cohvektion:— Tliedulj  of  autting  fortb  the  Bptdfie 
purposen  of  lliis  meeting  does  not  deTolve  upon  ma;  but  (liere  are  Bonia 
iMDfltM  tu  be  duriTiid  TroiD  ic,  so  signal  and  promieenl,  ag  to  deaerve  a  passing 

T  suppose  the  great  proportina  of  tlie  gctitJemen  whom  I  see  ernuod  me, 
ted  wliose  presence  on  this  ocrasion  t  most  rordiali^  wdeome,  lo  be  practtral 
teaehens— men  wliosD  daily  oo'upstii.D  ie  ia  the  sehool-roam.  Cut  from  the 
flfteee  SCntea  wliicb  are  reprewiitrd  liere,  Uiere  are  men  of  andtlitr  class, — 
men  who  till  liigli  and  responsible  ofHixs  in  Ibe  ftreat  work  or  public  insrnio- 
tiOD, — Secretaries  of  Stale,  wlio  are  cliarfcd  witb  the  interest  of  public 
educe^on  in  their  respective  SUies,  8U|ierintendenls  of  eeliools,  secretarieB  of 
bo.irds  of  edueutioD,  and  others,  to  whose  hands  vast  and  pn^ious  jnterestl 
hare  been  confided,  upon  whom  tlie  moat  weiphtj  reepoosibilities  have  been 
caat;  acid  from  whose  administration,  the  matured  rmils  of  witdom  are  ex- 
peeled.  Now  all  leai'here  have  fell  tbe  geolul  sod  uplwIdinK  iiiflueDees  ot 
sjroipalhf.  in  dischai^ug  the  duties  of  the  tcliool-room.  All  liaVe  grown 
wiser  while  lisleiiing  to  the  counsels  of  experience.  The  teacher  who  lias  met 
a  hundred  of  his  fellow- Loachers  in  a  public  assembly,  sod  communed  with 
then)  for  days,  enliglilenini;  his  own  Judpnent  bj  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ence,  and  kindlinfc  his  own  entliuaiiism  by  their  flres^  foet  beck  lo  his  bcIiooI- 
room  with  the  Yijtht  of  a  hundred  minds  in  Ms  heed,  and  with  the  zeai  of  a 
hundred  bosoms  burning  in  his  heart. 

How,  if  school  tsschcTB  need  this  encours|cement  snd  afsiKienee  In  their 
labors,  and  can  be  profiled  by  them,  liow  much  more  do  those  liigli  offleere 
need  encourniiemcnl  and  as.'iisCince  upon  whom  rests  the  renponsibiltty,  not  of 
one  school  only,  but  of  all  tbe  si'hoola  in  a  State.  If  tbe  vision  of  tlie  one,  in 
Iiis  narrow  sphere,  needH  enlightenment,  bow  much  illumination  ou([ht  to  be 
poured  over  tbe  vast  fields  or  tbe  other.  I  see  those  around  me  who  have 
l>een  eniieged  in  tbe  great  work  of  orjniniEin^  systems  of  education  for  a  Stuce ; 
I  tee  those  on  whom  has  devolved  tbe  ala teaman- like  duty  of  pngei-tlng  plans 
(330) 
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ot  improrement  Tor  ■  whole  people  rnuod  thein.  and  Tor  peDsrationn  aller  them, 
Wliere  >  niieUke  would  bring:  cnlusi'/  to  the  moit  prKioua  mid  induriag 
fntereBU  of  ruBrikiad,  and  wliere  wiadom  and  |ceniua  would  tl>ruw  Torwird 
their  ti|:ht  nnJ  hMppintna  iD(o«iniinfrc«iiiiiriis;  and  I  know  I  nli-ll  liiiTe  their 
HStnt  wIko  1  Hi.jthiit  iiopiintioti  id  humiin  Urecoufd  inipiiBp  Liore  unxietyaod 
BOlidlnde  nnd  toil  upou  iu  pw-Mraor,  than  the  ppnlnos  pnsllinn  tl  cf  have  oc* 
copied.  Without  guide,  wiilmut  piecedeat,  witt.uut  uiunsel,  tiiey  h_ve  hud  00 
helpers  buL  hi  their  own  Ibrelliou^lil,  Qdelitj.  aiid  devotiuD.  Huw  clieerinfc  and 
■D<'laiu1iif[  to  tliem,  mii^t  be  sitili  ojipoitunUiea  as  tha  preient,  where  tbs 
WrorR  of  olliera  ma/  become  ■doioniliuiia  to  tlitrm,  and  the  aud-CMee  oT  othera 
nuj  be  atunl  for  tlielr  guidnDce. 

Btill  twiter  ia  it,  wlteD  the  teachera  of  Bchoola  and  the  bq peri nlen dents  of 
•choola  om  meet  toother,  as  on  tlie  prverut  OL-oiaioD,  and  rtnder  neiprocal 
aid  m  tlic  dischiirge  or  tlieir  ^e^pec-tiTe  diiTlpt.  At  meetings  like  tliia,  what- 
ever wndoiD  the  countrj  poas.sws  on  the  Bubjirl  oreducation,  may  be  brought 
into  rommon  atock.  aiid  bj  a  eelPniultipljitig  prnceM,  tlie  whole  at  it  iim;  bo 
carried  nway  by  each  indi*ldi»l.  At  leuat,  xo  mucb  of  the  wLole  um;  b« 
cwTied  awwy  by  each,  as  he  lias  capacity  to  receive. 

By  a  nuiionul  orgnntxHtion  of  teuchei)),  greut  and  compreheiiaire  plniia  may 
be  devised,  to  wliose  stand.ird  each  State  may  be  gmduiiliy  brouglit  into  con- 
Ibraiily:  for  Intaiica,  gUL-h  as  relate  to  the  orpin  iai  lion  of  lerritoij  into  Bcliool 
districts;  to  the  proper  age  at  wliicii  ['hildreti  Fhotiid  go  to  K-hnoi ;  or,  ea  tha 
Germans  ao  beautiflilly  expreaa  it,  when  ■  child  ia  '  due  to  the  s.  I100I ;'  to  the 
{fradation  of  schools,  Ac.,  tc.  There  are  not  more  tlian  two  States  in  tiiia 
Dniot;  where  the  cenaas  of  the  auhbol.going  c)LildreD  la  taken  alike; — wlier« 
those  between  the  sime  ages  are  considered  se  belonging  to  the  EdiooL 
When,  tliertTore.  one  Slute  repo  ts  a  certain  number  of  children,  and  another 
State  anortier  number,  we  can  not  compHre  tUcm  fbr  they  have  nut  taken 
cfaildrtn  between  the  same  sgea ;  the  result  is  the  same,  when  Ihey  report  tbs 
Dumber  of  children  who  ere  out  of  achool.  Now  we  want  uniformity  in  theas 
natters,  eo  that  we  may  gpcek  a  common  language;  so  that  tha  sume  terms 
^11  expieM  the  same  ideaa  all  over  the  country. 

If  t  me  give  sn  inuatmtioii  of  what  I  mean.  Three  or  four  days  ago,  T  was 
oonsated  with  by  a  distinguiahed  gen'lemnii  ctinnected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  schools,  in  regard  to  a  School  Register  tor  the  acliooU  of  ■  State.  One 
column  ol  the  propoiied  Register  was  to  be  appropriated  to  a  clasaiaotion  oT 
the  Bcliohira,  ai'curding  to  their  conduct.  It  was  proposed  to  enter  three 
degreea  of  merit  or  dement  upon  the  roll.  As  I  came  thiougli  New  York 
yesterday,  I  visited  that  eaL  bliiihment,*Bo  honorable  to  the  city,  the  Free 
Academy.  I  there  saw  a  merit-roll  con<iistlngof  ten  degrees.  Now,  measures 
■ind  plan^  diOering  Stem  each  other  like  Ihrae,  exist  all  over  (he  country,  and 
-  are  fmind  on  all  auhjects,  in  tlie  dilferent  Slutes,  and  in  the  diRerent  towns  and 
achonln  In  the  same  State.  Now  sonie  of  these  mniit  be  better  Ihaii  oihen.  A. 
national  aratodHttun  can  select  the  best,  and  discard  the  othem.  Thus  we  shall 
have  a  common  language,  and  not  be  compelled,  as  at  present,  to  tranalate  one 
Slnte  diuIei'C  into  anotlipr  State  dialect,  all  over  the  Union.  On  nil  sehool 
subjptt"  we  want;  first,  the  beat  way ;  and  second,  the  onivemal  ndoplion  <rf 
the  beat  way.  This  broad  principle,  however,  docs  not  exclude  v 
suit  the  different  drcamatances  of  diSbient  commuoitiea. 
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These  sdvautagM  ptrtain  to  His  bead,  to  onr  ibility  to  conduct  the  ftrnt 
work  or  educatiun,  in  tlie  wIkiC  maaoer  and  to  the  ddobI  beneHcial  ret>ulta. 
But  tlie  heart  maj  be  aa  much  warmed  aa  the  Itead  ia  iaatnictcd.  B7  the  com- 
rounion  and  tin  qrmpiithj  of  antmbltea  like  this,  we  can  nut  only  fDlifchtea 
the  guiding  forcps  of  (he  mind,  bat  we  cao  generate  tlie  Impulsive  furcea  of 
the  lieert  Wo  can  not  onlj  diffiiw  new  intelllgetiae,  but  we  can  excite  new 
eatliuaiasoi.  Thruughout  the  whole  cnuntr?,  the  inichinei7or  education  needa 
to  be  increased  in  airenttth,  and  worked  by  a  mightier  power.  In  all  material 
Intorcata,  we  are  prorerbial  aa  a  people  lor  our  enterpriae.  Let  us  aeek  for  our 
ootlntry  the  higher  honor  of  becoming  proverbial  in  our  regard  fur  moral  and 
Ipiriliial  iuIereKls.  L«t  ua  devii-e  nyBtema  of  education  that  bIihU  reach  everj 
child  that  is  bom  in  the  land ;  and  wherever  political  privileges  exist,  lot  the 
intelligence  be  imparted  end  the  virtut-s  inuulcattrd,  whith  atoue  can  make 
those  privileges  a  blei^sing. 

It  in  but  a  few  weeka  unce  we  witneaeed  the  apectacle  of  three  great 
kingdoms,  or  countries,  vibrating  as  with  one  simultaneous  thrill,  in  reference  to 
the  Gite  of  a  aiogle  individuuL  Four  years  ago,  there  went  forth  from  EngUnd 
an  adventurous  uoffigator,  to  make  discoveries  along  tlie  nonliem  sliores  of 
this  ccmtineni,  and  lie  went  merely  to  grutiiy  curiositj,  and  liix  voyage,  liowovM 
Bucceaaful,  could  have  conferred  no  substantial  benefit  upiin  iho  world.  Tlie 
govemmeni  of  Oreat  Bribiin  fitted  him  out  with  expensive  equipmenta.'  Es 
departed  under  tlie  Uigliest  auspices  that  coutd  be  invoked  fur  h^s  succeM. 
Thonsands  tlieered  liim,  and  sympatliixtd  wiiii  him,  and  prayed  fur  liim.  at  his 
departure.  He  has  gone.  He  has  not  relumed.  Fean  are  entertained  that 
he  never  will  return,  and  thoM  rears  are  last  verging  to  despair  An  appeal 
Waa  lutely  made  to  our  government  in  his  beliulC  and  onu  of  our  highest 
hinctionnries  answered  that  ^peal  with  pympalhiiing  words  and  with  encour- 
agements of  BSHislsnce.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  latincss  of  thu  scasnn,  at  the 
time  wlifn  our  aid  was  invoked,  American  veanela  would  now  be  on  their  way 
to  tlia  Arctic  Ocean,  in  snrch  of  tlie  loat  adventurer. 

The  OusaiBn  government,  too,  which  spreads  Itself  around  the  globe, 
promised  the  aid  of  ita  sliips  aud  Us  tesourcea,  to  rescue  this  mariner  Ihim  the 
perils  of  a  polar  region,  and  the  terroni  of  an  icy  death. 

ThUB  tlte  tliree  most  powerftil  governments  in  Christendom  express  their 
regret  and  prolTeT  their  as^tance  lor  the  recovery  of  a  single  man — Sir  John 
Franklin.  And  yet,  my  IKeuds,  yon  can  not  pan  through  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  this  or  any  other  of  tlie  cities  of  this  country;  you  can  not  go 
through  the  most  secluded  town  Or  village  in  sU  this  brot-d  land,  without 
meeting  some  juvenile  Sir  John  Franklin,  some  great  man  in  embryo,  more 
valuable,  end  of  more  consequence  to  futurity,  than  the  one  who  we  fear  now 
lies  buried  beneath  the  icebergs  of  the  Arctic  OceaiL 

All  these  Sir  John  Franklins,  aye,  and  Dr.  Franklina  too,  and  other  namea  . 
of  potential  and  proapective  greatness,  wlio  have  within  (hem  the  luteot  powers, 
which,  in  their  full  development,  might  blesa  and  regenerate  the  world,  are 
scattered  all  over  tliis  country;  hut  none  of  the  three  great  nations  of  Christen- 
dom offers  its  sympathy  or  succor,  or  extends  an  arm  lor  their  deliverance  from 
■  &te  which  is  as  much  worse  than  to  be  buried  beneath  the  snowsof  the  Arctic, 
M  moral  perdition  is  more  terrible  than  physicHL 

Look  too,  at  the  conditioD  of  our  oountry,  and  see  what  need  there  is  of  com- 
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prebendrenen  in  oar  phuia,  lad  of  eaeifj  In  th«ir  admininnitioii.  We  bars 
■  timber  otiiect  thui  to  prvparv  s  ifitem  of  educaliou  for  in;  one  lonlitj,  or 
for  an;  one  party.  To  Uw  Went,  a  region  ipretids  out  almost  inlcTDiiiublf — t, 
njrinato  be  «ni»ifll)ed,iiutwitbBaTagea,bat  eillMrwitiiCbriatLn&or  witb  mea 
•tmoch  worse  tliannTigniacbriMiaiuarebetter.  On  the  Kaal,  Ibere cornea 
poariuginaponiisft  new  popuUUun,  not  of  our  own  pruductiou,  notoTAiimvaa 
parenUge  nor  tbe  giowtb  of  American  inatitutkiiu.  Owinfc  to  tbe  DMrrdoua 
■mproTemeou  in  the  art  </  trHnaportatiun,  tlie  Atlantic  ocean  luu  been  nar- 
rowed almoU  to  a  riTer*!  breadtli.  Tlis  weatem  and  tbe  eutein  coDiineDt,  bj 
the  poweroftlteteiroproTementa  lie  aide  bjr  side  of  each  oilier.  Tlitiir abMci^ 
tar  thou.4«Dd<  of  niilea,  lie  like  two  shlpa,  broadsida  and  broadaide,  ukl  flom 
•teiii  to  nem,  llie  emigrwit  popnialion  of  Knrope  ia  bOurdiug  no.  tens  of  tboo- 
Mnda  in  a  day.    We  mnat  i»ovide  Ibr  tliem.  or  we  will  all  (ink  lugether. 

And  what  are  we  doing  to  prepare  Inr  the  t(na\  exitcennea  of  itae  AHimv 
whicb  the  Proridence  of  God  aeema  to  have  placed  in  our  handa ;  and,  I  i>peak 
it  witb  re*erence,  to  have  left  to  onr  dii^HMalT  A  revponiibililj  ia  upon  n* 
that  we  can  not  atiake  (dT.  We  can  not  e«ei:pe  with  the  lyinic  plea  of  Cati^ 
'Ani  1  my  brotlier'a  keeper  Let  us  then  be  ■rDoacd  by  every  conuderaUon 
that  can  act  upon  the  mind  «f  a  |atriot,a  philanibropift,  or  a  Chrisiiuo;  and 
kt  la  fire  our  hands,  our  head%  and  oar  hearts  to  the  p'eat  work  of  bunuui 
improTenient,  through  tbe  iDStromenlaliij  of  free,  comnon  kIiooIs.  Aa  lar  as 
In  us  lies,  let  ns  ni*e  from  rain,  i^yaieal.  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  llKnuanda 
and  hundreds  of  tltinuandi^  ays,  tbe  mQliens  and  hundreda  of  millions  of  the 
buroan  nee.  to  whom  we  are  boond  by  the  ties  of  a  common  nature  and  i^ 
kindrtd  blood,  and  who^  witlioal  our  anisUDce,  will  miaerably  perish,  but  wilb 
our  araii--tsnce,  may  be  Ki*ed  to  uaefiilne^  and  honor,  and  immoilal  gUtij. 

The  discossions  of  the  courentioD  we*e  confined  closely  to  the 
following  topics,  relating  to  the  organization  and  administration  of 
a  syntem  uf  public  iiistractioQ  adapted  to  the  different  sections  of 
the  United  States,  introduced  bj  the  busintss  committee,  of  which 
Henr;  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  was  chairman. 

I.  TEKRrroiUAL,  OB  Ci7iL  Si^nirifiioN  or  ths  State— In volTinR  the  extent 
to  whii'b  the  dir-lrict  system  aliould  be  carried,  and  the  niodlHoitions  of  which 
tlie  same  is  suscepiible:  and  IheotBeial  superintendence  n.'quired  Ibr  each  snb- 
dirislon.  Slule,  loutily,  town,  and  arixhborhuod. 

i:  ScBOOL  AacuitBCTUita — iDcJuding  ihe  lotaiion,  aiie,  modes  oT  ventilation, 
wsrminx.  staiLDg  Ac„  of  buildLOgs  inlcnded  fur  educ^lioiml  purpoes. 

3.  School  ATrs.sutKca — Including!  tlie  school  sfte  orcbildrtn.  and  ihe  best 
modeii  of  Bccurinp  the  regalir  and  punctnal  iltendnDce  oP  cb^ldn  n  at  school. 

4.  (Ibaoss  of  Schools — The  number  ami  character  or  enh  pri'de. 

5.  GoDSSi  or  IxsTBtrcnoH — Phy^csLiniellectusL  moral,  uid  religious;  eath- 
etical;  indu  trial     Slndies. — Bntriui,  appiirsliiB,  methods. 

G  TsACHFRa — Their  qualiGcatlonii ;  iheir  exsmiiialinn  and  compen°ation; 
normal  schooln,  teachen'  instilute^  bootta  on  Ihe  theory  and  pnclice  or'  teaching 

T.  Slpport — Tax  on  property,  tax  on  paieola,  school  funds — local  and  Stale. 

a  PARimTAL  akh  Poauo  IimaEsr. 

9.  SnpPLlluiiTART  UauiB — Library,  Lyceum,  Lectures. 
CLoanis  ADDwuB. 

Id  riving  ta  adjonm  the  Coaventiou,  as  the  clock  stnick  ten,  tLe 
hoar  fixed  on  for  closing  its  proceediiigs,  tbe  President  (Mr.  Ifann), 
remarked  aa  follows : 
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QBHTbBuitNOr  TUBCoH7BtrriON:  Tha clock  isDowatrikiDgthahonr— theair 
in  now  waving  wttb  ita  ribraiiuus — Rt  wliicli  ic  lim  been  decided  In  bring  the 
hborsoTthis  (  uUTtntioD  toa  cloae.  Wrlmve  been  luaking  Tor  tbaluatllircednjs 
upon  tliebri^HitBideorclie  tupeiitr;;  tliedHrkaide  ia  noir  turned  id  ward  ui.  The 
pleaatiig  uviUHintaQcea  wliivli  luive  been  rormed.  and  which  can  Iihvb  been  to 
UODS  more  pleanag  Ihan  to  nyaell)  niUBt  be  broken,  and  wa  miut  p>  awif, 
carrying  sueh  good  as  we  can,  Troai  tlie  deliberaliona  or  Uiia  aKenibiy.  In 
parting  (hjm  joo,  I  can  nut  rurbear  to  eiprean  my  wunneal  ac:knowled;3n*otB 
lor  tlie  continual  kindnoaa  witli  wliicb  you  bare  been  pleased  to  refiard  the  per- 
■brmnnf-e  or  the  dutiea  of  the  citair.  You  liave  made  all  its  labors  litclit,  and  all 
ita  dlfflcultiea  [KHninaL  In  parting  frnm  you.  gentlemen,  it  ia  imposBibla  fur  me  to 
exprena  the  Teellnga  of  hope,  mingled  with  anxiety,  witb  wliit'h  1  luok  fbrward 
to  tlie  consequencea  oftliis  meeting.  Weahall  aeparat«.  We  shiil]  go  away  to 
more  in  dUTereotand  dialaot  splitrea.  Froirt  llieae  narrow  walla  wliii^h  now  in- 
close ua,  we  sliall  find  uura^lvea,  attbeend  ufa  week,  in  a  dozen  diOerent  alatee, 
eaat.  we^t  north,  andaoutli.  Shall  the  influencea  wliicli' have  beon  liete  i-oncen- 
tratad  and  brougUt  to  a  Tocua,  be  dlMipiiteii  Hod  luat,  when  our  local  proximity 
to  each  olber  ia  gone:  or  shall  the  monil  influtncea  which  have  been  liere  gen- 
erated, expand  thoTDSclvea  orer  the  vaat  apacea  where  we  shall  aooii  be  Ibiind, 
keep  themiielvea  vivid  and  animate,  and  make  ibe  Common  air  electric  with 
their  fullnen  ot  life  T  I  trust  tlie  latter,  and  our  seal  will  Dot  be  of  tlie  flaahj 
kind,  that  will  evaporate  aa  soun  as  'he  exciting  cause  la  witiidrawn,  but  that 
it  will  be  like  tlie  heat  of  the  sun.  wliiih.  being  once  kindled,  glows  on  furcver. 

Gentlemen,  thia  occasion  hna  brought  togttlier  two  chiesea  of  oieo,  auffl- 
deotly  diatinguiehed  ih)m  each  other  to  be  tlie  subjeclaof  adivit^oa  U;iy  I  be 
permitud  to  address  a  fbw  wordit  to  each  T  We  have  before  ua  the  pructical 
teachers;  men  wlio  have  d*Toted  themselves  1o  the  buaineBs  of  tlie  Bchool- 
room,  who  do  not  exercise  a  very  dillbcive  iiiQuence  ic  a  broad  tphere,  but 
an  intense  influence  in  a  narrow  ppliere— points  of  strong  light  lliruwn  upon  a 
small  space,  rallior  than  wider  radiations  of  a  flume  that  is  weakened  b;  its  ex- 
pansion. What  are  the  dutiea  of  the  ecbool  teacher?  I  have  not  time  to 
enumerate  or  define  them.  I  can  not  even  mentiou  the  names  of  the  long 
catalogue ;  but  [  will  call  your  attention  lo  one  wbidi  comes  very  neur  tn  em- 
bradng  all  By  this  one  I  mean  Iharovghaaa  in  eveij  tiling  you  teach.  Thor- 
oughness— Oumnighneaa — and  again  I  pay  THOROuoaNBm  is  the  secret  of  mic- 
ceaa.  Ton  heard  some  admirable  remarks  tbis  morning  from  a  gentlo- 
man  fyom  Maasachuaetts  (Mr.  Senrs).  in  which  he  told  na  that  a  child,  la 
learning  a  siogle  lesson,  might  get  not  only  an  idea  of  the  subject  matter  of  that 
lereon,  but  an  idea  how  all  lessons  should  be  Ipamed  ;  a  general  idea,  not  only 
how  that  subject  should  be  uludied.  but  how  all  subjects  should  bo  studied,  A 
child  in  compassing  the  simple  suhjetl,  moy  get  an  idea  of  perfeohiess,  which  is 
the  type,  or  archetype  of  all  excellence,  and  tiiis  idea  may  modify  the  action  of 
bis  mind  through  his  whole  course  of  life. 

Be  thorough,  therefore,  be  complete  in  every  thing  you  do;  leave  no  ensmy  in 


ambush  t 


Leave  no  brokfu  link  in  the  chain  you  are  dally  forging.  Perfect  your  work  so 
that  when  it  Is  subjected  to  the  trials  and  experiences  of  life,  it  will  not  be 
(bund  wanting.  It  was  within  the  p  at  year  that  I  saw  an  account  in  the  public 
papera  of  a  terrible  gale  iti  one  of  tlie  barbore'of  tbe  CbiueM  SMi.     It  was  one 
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oT  thcwc  lijpheent,  ax  thef  are  called,  which  laj  proatrate  not  ontj  the  produo- 
tioDR  (ir  iiaiure,  buttlieBtructDreaormnn,  In  tliis  liarbor  were  Irtn^  at  BDclior  the 
vesxela  of  ail  nutlona,  aud  anioa;;  [hem  (he  United  Stateailoopuf  wur  Plj'mouth, 
ETerj  vearel  broke  ita  cable  but  one.  Tlie  tornailn  toaaed  lliem  about  and 
dashi-d  Ihcm  Against  each  ottier,  and  brake  tliem  like  eg^-aliella.  But  amidst 
tbia  tcniflc  acene  of  dcatnu'tioD,  oar  govemmpnt  Teasel  held  laxt  to  its  inoor- 
Ingia,  and  escaped  unharaird.  Wlu>  made  the  links  of  tJiat  oible,  tliat  the 
n:?tiE:lh  or  tlie  tempest  could  not  rcodT  Yes!  Who  maik  the  linla  of  Otat 
table,  l\al  the  tempest  amid  ««1  rendt  Wlio  was  tlie  workman  full  viorked 
under  ouU,  and  whose  work  caved  property  and  liuman  life  Trom  ruin,  olher- 
wiso  iDeritiblvT  Could  tliat  workman  huva  belicid  tlie  spcctiulo,  and  beard 
the  raffing  or  Ihe  elements,  and  seen  Uie  other  Teasels  as  (liry  wore  duslied  to 
^ecee  and  scattered  abrond,  while  Uis  Tioleace  of  tlie  tempest  wre..kcd  i:eeir 
upon  ltd  own  work  in  vain,  would  he  not  bHTe  Lad  tho  amplest  uud  purest  re- 
ward for  Ills  Sdelitf  of  his  laborf 

So,  tiillieullerperiodBoryoureziBtance,  whether  it  be  in  tliiBworid,or  froni 
anotiier  world  which  jou  me;  be  pLTtnitted  to  look  back,  yoa  may  see  the  con- 

criaeaoTbaiaineailire,  where  intellectual  accuntc}' leads  to  immentiegiiod,  endinlel- 
lectuul  miilakes  to  immense  loss,  you  nwy  ace  your  pupils  disiinfruieliinp  between 
error  and  tiuth,  between  &lse  reasooing  niid  sound  reaaoiiiD);,  leading  all  who  ma; 
rely  uiioo  Ihem  to  correet  results;  ettablisliiiig  the  highest  reputation  for  lliem- 
selves,  and  f  r  you  as  well  as  tot  UiumselTes,  aod  coafening  incalculable  good 
npon  tliu  commuDitj. 

Bo,  if  you  have  been  wlae  and  succeasllil  lo  your  moral  trnlning.  you  will 
lidTO  prepared  tliem  to  stand  uubliaken  and  unseduced  amid.t  leiuptalion^ 
firm  wlien  olliera  are  swept  away,  uncorrupt  wliere  olliora  arc  depraved,  un- 
eoni-umed  where  others  are  bhisted  and  periBh.  Yoa  may  be  able  to  nay  tliat, 
by  tlie  blessing  of  God,  you  have  helped  10  do  this  thing.  And  will  not  such  a 
day  be  a  d;iy  of  more  exalted  aud  aubUme  joy  lliun  if  yon  could  liuve  looked 
npon  the  storm  in  the  eastern  sens,  and  known  tliat  it  wasyour  hatidiwork 
tliat  saved  the  vessel  unharmed  nmidtlie  wrecks  that  floated  arcund  it?  Would 
Dot  such  ■  light  be  ■  reward  great  and  grand  enou|i;h  to  aatisfy  aud  fill  up  any 
heart,  mortal  or  imtnortalT 

There  is  another  class  of  men  In  this  meeting — those  who  hold  important 
olBoial  situations  under  tho  Stiite  governments,  and  who  are  charged  with  the 
aaperintendence  of  public  instinction.  Peculiar  duiiee  devolve  upon  them. 
They,  in  common  with  the  teachers,  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  great  re- 
sponsibililf.  When  in  tho  eourso  of  yesterday's  proceeditigs,  a  rrflolution  was 
introduced,  proposing  In  make  this  a  National  Convention,  with  a  permanent 
ontsnimtion,  I  eocfess  thnt  es  I  sat  here  in  my  chair,  I  felt  my  joir.ts  trombling 
with  emotion,  at  the  idea  of  the  rcuponsihility  you  were  about  to  assume.  Shall 
thU  body  establish  itself  as  a  A'^idonoJ  Convention  7  ShaU  wo  hold  ouraelvea 
out  to  this  great  country  as  a  nource  of  information  and  a  centre  of  iiiHiience^ 
on  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  can  be  submitted  to  the  biinian  rao- 
ullies?  Shall  we  hold  ourselves  up  here  in  full  sunllgUC,  and  viriually  my  to 
the  whole  country,  come  here  and  nil  your  urns  IVom  our  fuuntsins  [if  wisdomf 
Those  views  cnme  over  me  with  such  force,  as  almost  (o  make  mo  for^t  where 
I  Wftii  and  the  duUea  I  had  to  discharge;  fur  experience  has  led  me  to  know 
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■omctbiog  oT  the  dilBcaltiM  of  the  work.  Yet  it  was  the  plewnre  of  the  Ctm- 
TEDtioQ  to  adopt  tlie  Teaolution ;  and  ibrough  the  Bignaturea  of  jour  ofSceis 
;ou  will  Mverallj  aabscribe  to  that  conclaiioD.  You  havs  alread/  ■□thorized 
a  committee  to  niiid  out  thia  determiastion,  and  to  proclaim  it  to  tbe  world. 
Vow,  b7lbe«e.>cis  you  hax«  tig*td  anil  teaicdabond.  You  have  obliftled 
yourselTes  to  perTurm  great  duties,  and  ;oa  can  not  denj  or  elude  tbJH  oUiga- 
tion,  without  a  rorfeitore  or  liouor  and  duinu-tcr.  If  we  fulflll  Uie  datiee  wa 
bare  B&?unied,  thig  meetiDg  will  prove  one  of  tlis  moat  imporlaDt  meeUtiga  ever 
held  In  tliia  country.  If  we  fail  in  our  reapectiTB  apheres  ofactlon  to  fulfill  these 
duties,  tills  meeting  will  be  the  ridicule  and  afaame  of  ua  all.  Bjiinelf  itiaa  atnall 
movement,  but  we  can  make  it  tho  fi^'st  ia  a  aeries  that  shnll  move  tbe  whola 
eoiiDtr;.  It  begins  bere  upon  tiie  margin  of  the  sea,  but  we  can  expundit 
until  it  shall  cover  tlie  ccnUnent.  However  insigtiiQcaDt  in  itself,  it  ia  great 
.by  lla  possibilities.  To  ibe  eye  of  the  superficial  obMrrer,  beginnings  are 
B]wa;a  uaimportanti  but  whoever  onderatanda  the  great  Uw  ofcaase  and 
effect,  knows  that  without  tlie  fMbla  twginnings,  tbe  grsndest  results  could 
nerer  have  been  evolved.  He  who  now  visits  tlie  oortliweslem  part  of  the 
Stato  of  Kew  York,  to  see  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world — die  Fntls  of  Ni- 
afcara — mn;  see  also  a  wonder  of  art  not  uuworlliy  to  t«  compared  witli  tliia  won- 
der of  Diitura.  lie  ma;  gee  a  vast  iron  bridge  spanning  one  of  tbe  grestett 
tivera  in  tbe  world,  affording  tUs  means  of  safs  transit  ibr  anj  number  of  men, 
oran;  weigbt  of  mercliandiae,  and  poised  lii^jh  np  in  the  serene  air  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  maddened  wutera  below.  How  was  tliis  pondi'ious  structure 
stretched  lh>m  abutment  to  abutment  across  the  rajnng  floodT  How  was  it 
mode  so  strong  aa  to  bear  tlie  tread  of  an  srmj,  or  tbe  momentum  of  the  rush- 
ing steam  csrT  Its  beginning  was  as  simple  as  its  terminatioa  is  grand.  A 
boy's  playcliiDg,  a  kite,  was  Hrst  sent  into  the  air;  to  tliis  kite  was  attached  a 
silken  Ibresd,  to  tho  thread,  a  cord;  to  tbe  cord,  a  rope ;  to  tbe  rope,  a  cableL 
When  the  toy  fell  upon  the  opposito  side,  Ibe  silken  thread  drew  over  the  cord, 
and  the  cord  the  rope,  aod  the  rope  the  cable,  and  the  cable,  one  alter  another, 
great  bundles,  or  Risdaof  iron  wire;  and  these  bMngamiDged,  side  hy  side, 
and  layer  upon  layer  now  constitute  a  bridtte  oTincfa  masaiveness  and  ivbesion, 
tliat  tbe  mifclity  genius  of  the  cataract  would  spend  his  strength  upon  it  iu  vain. 
Thus,  my  ftiends,  ma;  great  results  be  educed  fh>m  email  beginnings.  Let 
tbis  first  meeling-  of  the  National  Association  of  tbe  Friends  of  Education  be 
tike  the  safe  and  successfbl  sending  of  an  aerial  messenger  across  tlie  abfas  <d 
Ignorance  and  superstition  and  crime,  so  that  those  who  come  alter  us  may  lay 
the  abutments  and  complete  the  moral  arch  that  sball  carr;  thousands  and  mil< 
liooB  of  our  fellow  beings  in  safety  and  peace  above  the  gulf  of  perdition,  ii4c 
whose  seething  floods  they  would  oUierwtse  have  Men  and  perished  1. 
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VTUBBOttv— wntraBD. 
About  tbe  year  664,  an  Engtinb  priest  named  Egbert,  who  had 
been  tanglit  at  Liadisfarne  by  Bishop  Colman,  «aa  Btadying  in  the 
monastery  of  Rathmetsigi,  id  Connaught,  Ireland,  formed  the  par- 
pose  of  planting  christian  institutions  in  Friesl&nd,  and  afler  seven 
incffcctnal  attempts,  inspired  Wilibrord,  who,  with  twelve  com- 
panions, proceeded  there,  and  as  bishop  of  TTtrecht,  fonnded  a 
school  abont  666,  to  which  be  afterwards  sent  thirty  yonng  Danes. 
He  was  joined  for  a  time  by  Winfred,  '  the  philosopher  of  Christ,* 
bat  who  sabseqnently  extended  his  labors  into  Hesse  and  Thnringia. 
Winfred  was  born  in  Deronshire,  near  the  border  lands  of  English 
Saxony,  about  tbe  year  766.  Be  studied  at  Eieter,  and  Bobse- 
^qnently  in  the  school  of  Nntsoell  in  Ba{ppsbire,  nnder  the  direction 
of  Abbot  Winbert  Of  this  school  he  became  scbolasticns,  and 
bis  teaching  of  grammar,  poetry,  and  tbe  aacred  sciences,  drew  stu- 
dents from  all  tbe  soathem  provinces.  Bat  bis  aeal  to  preach  tho 
Gospel  among  the  races  of  Oermany,  from  whom  he  was  descended, 
took  him  even  to  Utrecht.  In  one  of  his  journeys  he  stopped  M 
Treves,  and  attached  to  him  a  grandson  of  the  dangbter  of  King 
Dagobert,  Gregory  by  name,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  after- 
wards became  Mahop  of  Utr«cbt,  on  the  death  of  Wilibrord,  and 
fennded  the  Episcopal  seminary  of  that  place.  Of  this  school 
Luidger,  tbe  son  of  a  Friesland  noble,  was  an  aluranas.  He  after- 
wards studied  in  the  English  school  of  Yorli,  then  under  Alcnln. 
When  the  latter  became  fixed  at  the  court  of  Cbarlemagne,  be  re- 
commended Luidger  for  the  flr«t  bishop  of  Mimigardford,  which 
he  cansed  to  be  changed  to  Minster,  or  Mnnster,  and  where  he 
founded  B  monastery  and  episcopal  snbool,  in  which  he  depouted 
the  books  be  had  brought  with  him  from  England. 
wwrBiD  AS  sr.  BOinrACB. 
Winfred,  after  pursuing  his  apostolic  career  along  the  banks  of 
tbo  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  tJiere 
consecrated  bishop' of  the  Oennan  nation,  and  took  the  name  of 
BonifiM».  He  applied  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  England  tot 
S2  C»37} 
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BSBiBlance,  and  was  joined  by  a  baod  of  miKioners,  among  whom 
was  BurciiSAl)  Lullna,  WilibaU,  and  Winibald,  who  formal  a  com- 
tnunit;,  wherever  they  labored.  In  addition  to  the  chiirch  and  epia- 
copnl  Kchoola  at  Utrecht,  Treves,  Ordorp,  Munster,  Ac,  Boniface 
eatabliabed  scboola  at  Fritislar  and  Fulda  (in  744),  and  juat  before 
hia  violent  death,  he  wrote  to  King  Pepin,  aaking  protection  for 
anch  of  hia  disciplea  aa  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating 
.{mogiiiie  infanttcum),  as  they  were  principally  foreigners.  In  748 
Boniface  e»t«bliHhed  aeveral  congregations  of  ladles  under  the  ana- 
piccs  of  English  women,  who  devoted  themaclves  to  the  education 
of  girla — Lioba  at  Biscboffshcim,  and  Walburga  at  Uildcsbcim. 

In  747,  the  Council  of  Cloveahoe  was  held,  at  the  instigatioa 
of  Boniface,  who  had  then  received  the  pallium  from  the  handa 
of  Pope  Gregory  III.,  together  with  the  authority  of  Papal  Legate 
ftud  Vicar  over  the  biHhop*  of  France  and  Germany — biti  own  seat 
being  at  Mentz,  and  his  jurisdiction  as  archbishop  extending  from 
Utrecht  to  the  Rhetian  Alps.  In  this  council,  whose  proceedinga 
were  inspired  hy  the  itrchbishop  of  Mentz,  there  was  much  action 
tonchingon  arhoolsand  instraction.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  abbetsoa, 
must  diligently  ace  that  all  their  people  learn  to  read,  and  that 
boys  are  brought  ap  bo  as  to  be  nscful  to  the  churi;h  of  God,  and 
arc  not  overworked  in  bodily  labors.  Sunday  was  to  be  strictly 
observed  as  a  day  of  freedom  {/reotmuff),  even  for  the  serf*,  lasting 
from  noontide  on  Satnrday  to  the  dawn  of  light  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. In  church  schools  every  one  must  team  the  psalter  by  heart, 
and  the  chant  must  conform  exactly  to  the  ctistom  of  the  Roman 
church.  Mass  priests  must  always  have  a  school  of  learners,  for 
which  they  shall  make  no  demand  of  any  thing  from  their  parents, 
beyond  what  they  may  give  of  their  own  will.  This  decree  was 
first  issued  in  tbe'Conncil  of  Vmaou  in  529,  and  was  re-enacted  in 
the  same  words  at  Orleans  and  at  VerciUi,  Boniface  was  cruelly 
slaughtered  at  Dokkam,  in  East  Friesland,  but  hia  body  was  res- 
cued, and  borne  to  Mentz,  and  afterwards  to  Fulda,  where,  in  a 
crypt  still  preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  founded  hy 
him,  his  ashes  have  reposed  usdiaturbed  in  the  revolationa  of  a 
thousand  years. 


Pepin  extended  hia  protection  to  the  schools  and  teachers  which 
Boniface  had  established  in  Germany.  After  his  death  in  768,  and 
his  son  Carleman  in  771,  Charlemagne  became  master  of  all  the 
Prankish  territories,  and  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  empire 
from  the  shores  of  the  Bailie  to  the  hanka  of  the  KIsa,  and  from 
the  Danabe  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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The  Abbej  of  Rilda,  where  the  monVs  were  orgiuiiEed  into  a  eommnnltj 
under  the  nile  of  St.  Benedict,  wu  one  of  the  earlleet  to  carry  nnt  Ilia  ediic*- 
tlonal  itork  begoa  by  Alcain  at  &ix  lod  Toara.  Two  of  the  younger  brolheta 
were  selected  to  atudy  with  the  great  master  >t  Toun — Hatlo  and  Rabanui, 
who  rewn«d  to  him  <n  8(K.  The  DBmeoT  llaunia  wai  iMatowed  by  Atciiin 
on  his  IkMrtta  disciple,  and  waa  aftenrarda  retained  by  RabMina  in  addition  to 
his  own.  He  atudied  both  sacred  and  proGms  ariences,  as  appean  IVoni  tha 
letter  be  addreaaed  many  ycare  later  to  bia  old  Bclioolfellmr,  HsiniD,  bii-liop  of 
Halberstadt,  in  which  lie  ivmitida  him  of  the  pleamnt  duys  they  lad  apent  to- 
gether Id  atudiooa  exercises,  reading,  not  only  the  Sacred  bnokx,  and  the  ex- 
pcKiitiuns  of  the  Fathent,  but  alao  invratigsttng  sU  the  seven  libcial  arta.  In 
813,  being  then  twent;-S*e  yeare  of  age,  Rabanos  was  recalled  to  Fulda,  b/ 
the  abbot  Ra^r,  and  placed  at  the  liead  oT  Ibe  school,  wltti  the  atrlct  ii^anc- 
tlon  tlist  he  waa  to  follow  in  all  things  the  melliod  of  his  master  Alfoin,  Tha 
latter  waa  still  alive,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the  young  preceptor,  which  is 
printed  among  liia  otiier  works,  and  i«  addressed  to  '  the  boy  Uaurua,'  in  which 
be  wishea  hlni  good  luck  with  his  scholars.  Bis  success  waa  ao  extniordiuarj 
that  tlie  abbots  Of  other  monasteriea  aent  Ihrir  monks  to  study  under  liim,  and 
were  ea^r  to  obtain  his  pnpila  as  proftasors  in  tltfir  own  schools.  The  Oer- 
man  nobles  alMi  gladly  oontlded  tlieir  aooa  to  hia  care,  and  hs  taught  them  with 
wonderfiil  gentleneaa  and  pxtienca  He  carried  out  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted  by  Alcain  of  tlioroughlj  exercising  his  scholurs  in  grammar  be- 
Ibre  entering  on  the  study  oftlte  other  liberal  arts.  'AH  the  generatlonaof 
Germany,'  says  Trithemius,  'are  bonnd  tocelebreWths  praise  of  Rabnnus,  who 
flnt  tanght  them  to  articulate  the  soand  of  Oreek  and  Latin.'  At  his  lectures 
eveiy  one  was  trained  to  write  equally  well  in  pro!<e  or  veree  on  any  inbjcct 
placed  bekra  him,  and  was  afterwards  taken  throngb  a  course  of  rhetoriq 
logic,  and  natiural  philosophy,  accordin[[  to  the  cspacltiea  of  each. 

Ever;  variety  of  nsefiil  occupation  waa  embraced  by  the  nionkt ;  while  wme 
were  at  work  hewing  down  tlie  old  Ibreat  which  a  few  yeara  before  had  gircn 
sheller  to  tbe  mysteries  of  Pagan  worahlp,  or  tilling  the  soil  on  those  numerona 
brms  whk;h  to  this  day  perpetuate  the  memory  of  tiie  great  abbey  in  the 
namea  of  the  towns  and  villages  which  have  sprung  up  on  their  site,  other 
binds  of  industry  were  kept  up  within  doors,  where  the  visitor  might  have  bo- 
held  a  hogs  range  of  workshops  in  which  cunning  hands  were  kept  conslnntTy 
busy  on  every  daBcription  of  neeful  and  ornamental  work  in  wood,  ftone.  and 
metal  It  was  a  suene^  not  of  artistic  dikttaitleiBm,  but  of  earnest,  lionegt  ta- 
bor, and  the  treasarer  of  the  abbey  was  charged  to  take  care  that  the  sciitp- 
tore,  engravers,  snd  carrcre  in  wood,  were  always  Aimifihed  with  plenty  to  da 
PasMng  on  to  the  interior  of  tlie  building  the  stranger  would  have  been  iiflro- 
duced  to  the  icriploriuTii,  over  the  door  of  which  was  an  Inscription  waning 
the  copyists  to  abstain  tUmt  Idle  words,  to  be  diligent  in  copying  good  booki^ 
and  to  tske  care  not  to  alter  tho  text  by  careless  mistakes.  Twelve  monks  al- 
waya  sat  here  employed  In  tbe  labor  of  transcription,  as  wee  elm  the  coatom 
at  niraauge,  a  cotonj  sent  out  IVoni  Fulda  in  8311,  and  the  huge  library  which 
waa  thus  gradually  formed,  survived  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
tnr;,  when  It  waa  destroyed  Id  the  troablea  of  tbe  thirty  ycara'  war.    Not  &* 
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ttom  the  Rcnptoriam  was  Ilie  interior  teJiool,  wliera  Iha  ihidicB  were  carried  on 
with  an  ardor  aud  a  largeDesi  or  views,  wliicli  might  have  buen  little  expected 
fivm  BD  ■cademj  of  the  ninth  cwitury.  Our  vinilor,  where  l)e  frum  Ihe  mora 
civilized  souLh,  mifcht  well  have  aiood  io  muie  ■urprive  in  tlie  midM  of  thew 
fancied  barburianH,  whom  he  would  liave  luued  engajjed  io  purauiU  not  uDwor- 
tbj  of  lira  Bclioola  of  Eoipe.  Tlie  munk  Probua  ia  perLaps  lecluriug  on  Yirgil 
and  Giwni,  and  time  with  autb  heart;  euthuHiasm  tliat  his  brolliir  proreuora 
aecuae  litm,  in  good-natared  jentiiiK,  of  rankiug  tliem  with  the«%iuia.  Klse- 
wliere  diaputuUoiia  am  beiog  carriBd  on  over  the  Cat^toriei  of  Ariiitutle,  aad 
■n  tttentlfe  ear  will  disouvur  tliat  the  (vueroverBf  which  mads  such  ■  noiae  in 
tli'e  twelfth  reaturj,  aud  divided  tlie  phiiotophers  of  Europe  into  the  riial  wcta 
of  the  KominalUa  and  BealUta,  ia  perfeOl;  well  underatood  at  Fulda,  tlioagh 
it  does  not  Mem  to  bare  disturbed  tlie  peace  of  Ihe  schooL  To  your  delight 
if  70a  be  not  altogether  wedded  to  the  dead  linguageA  you  toay  Cod  Mme  eo- 
gnged  OD  the  uiiconth  language  of  Clieir  SitbLTlatid,  and,  looking  over  tbeir 
•huuldere,  you  may  gmile  Io  aee  llie  barbarous  words  nhidi  thej  are  cataloguing 
in  tlieir  gloaaaries;  words,  nevertiieleaa,  destined  to  reappear  centuries  hence  in 
the  most  piiilueuphio  literature  of  Europe.  Fulda  derived  its  scbotaatic  tra- 
ditions ftom  Alcuin  and  Bede,  and  could  not  n^ect  the  vemHCular. 

Ia  the  midat  of  this  world  of  intellectual  lib  and  labor,  Babanua  continued 
.  fi»'  some  jeara  to  train  the  first  ninda  of  Oermanj,  and  counted  nniong  hi*  pu- 
pila  the  most  oelebiated  men  of  the  age,  such  as  Lupus  of  Ferrierea,  Walaftid 
Stnibo,  and  Ruthard  of  Hirsange,  tlie  Utler  of  wliom  was  the  first  wlio  r«ad 
profane  letters  to  the  brethren  of  his  convent  'after  the  manner  of  Fulda.' 
Lupus  was  a  monk  of  Ferrierea,  where  be  had  been  carefullj  educated  b;  thfl 
abliot  Aldric,  who  was  •  pupil  of  Sigul^  and  bad  acted  ibr  some  time  as  as- 
■iatsnt  to  Alcuin  in  the  acbool  of  Tours,  Aldric  aflerwarda  became  archbialiop 
of  Sens,  and  sent  Lnpua  to  complete  his  education  at  Fold*,  under  Babanui. 
Like  all  the  aclioliin  of  Ferrii^rest  Lupus  had  a  decided  taate  fbr  claaalcal  litera- 
ture; the  love  or  letten  bud  been,  to  use  hia  own  expresuon,  innate  in  him 
Irom  a  child,  and  he  was  considered  the  best  Latinist  of  his  linie.  Ilia  studiea 
at  Fulda  were  chiuS;  thaological,  and  he  applied  to  tliem  nith  great  ardor, 
without,  however,  forgetting  '  his  dear  bamsnities.'  It  would  even  seem  that 
be  ttnglit  tbecD  at  Fulda,  thus  r^tarning  one  benefit  for  another.  Tlie  monas- 
ter; was  not  (ar  from  tliat  of  Suligeu'^tadl,  where  Eginherd,  tlie  tecrvtaiy  aud 
bicqcrapher  of  Charlemagne,  wua  tbeir  abbot.  A  friendship,  based  on  simi-^ 
larii;  of  tastes,  sprang  up  between  him  and  Lupus,  and  waa  nuinlaiued  byn 
corrpopondeoce,  muoh  of  wliich  is  still  preserved.  Lupus  alnsys  reckoned 
^inliard  as  one  of  his  masters;  not  tluil  he  direi.'tlj  received  an;  leoHinB  Qtwn 
bim,  but  on  account  of  the  assistance  which  the  abbot  rendered  liim  b;  thn 
la«n  of  valuable  books.  Id  one  of  his  earliest  letters  to  this  good  friend  ha 
begs  (br  a  rapj  of  Cicero's  '  Rhetoric,'  his  owu  being  imperfect,  aa  well  as  for 
the  'Atiic  Nighla'  of  Aulua  Gellius,  which  were  not  then  to  be  found  in  the 
Fulds  library.  In  another  letter,  he  consults  him  ihi  Ihe  exacTproeod;  of  cer- 
tuin  Idtin  worde^  and  begs  him  to  send  the  proper  size  of  the  Uncial  letters 
QSed  in  mannscriptH  of  that  oentury. 

Among  the  fellow-students  of  Lupus  at  this  time  was  WaUfrid  Strabo,  a 
man  of  ver;  humble  birth,  whose  precocious  genius  had  earl;  made  him  kDOwn 
in  the  world  of  lettsiB.    In  spite  of  the  unfortunate  personal  defect  which 
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earned  him  hU  Rnrnnme,  Walirrid'*  Latio  *eraea  had  pilnrd  him  reep<%t  smori; 
learned  men  at  the  a^  of  fllWn,  aaid  they  are  hrorably  noticed  even  bj  critii.'a 
of  our  OWD  t[n]e.  He  bid  received  hia  carl;  tralntng  in  tUe  moDBB(eT7  o[ 
Reichnau.  tlia  aitiutioii  of  wlilch  was  well  fltCed  to  uurture  a  poetie  g;etiiii& 
Bii  mastera  had  beec  Tetlo  and  Wetlin,  the  latUr  of  whom  WM  author  of  that 
terrible  '  Vision  of  Purgatory '  which  leH  an  indelible  impreas  on  the  popular 
deroUmi  of  Christeodam.  From  Keidinaa  he  wsB  sent  bj  hia  ^uperioni  to 
atudy  at  Fuldft,  where  he  acquired  ■  taite  for  biatorical  panaitx,  and  Ea  said  to 
have  assisted  m  the  conipilatioa  of  the  aniula  of  llio  inoaiutterj.  It  was  out 
of  tlie  Puida  library  that  he  collected  the  maleriabi  for  Ills  great'  work,  Uie 
Oloes,  or  Oommenlary  on  (lie  Text  of  Bcriptare,  gathered  tVom  the  writings  at 
the  Futhers.  It  received  many  additions  and  improvements  IVom  subwquent 
writcra.  and.  for  more  than  aiz  hundred  years,  continued  to  be  tho  moat  popu- 
lar eipUnation  of  tfae  Sacred  text  Id  use  among  tbeolog-i^ios.  Returning  to 
Beichnau,  Waiaffld  was  appointed  to  the  oEBce  of  aeholasticuB,  and  filled  it 
with  each  success  aa  fairly  to  establish  the  repuistion  of  that  monastic  school. 
Ermanric,  one  of  bis  pnpiU,  says  of  him,  that  to  the  end  of  hia  life  he  cuctin- 
ued  to  exitibit  the  same  deiightlHil  anion  of  learning  and  simplinty  which  had 
endeared  liim  to  hia  maslora  and  achoolfellow*.  Even  afWr  he  was  appointed 
abbot,  ho  fi)ur]d  his  chief  pleasure  in  stody,  leaching,  and  writing  Teneti,  and 
would  ateal  away  trom  the  weightier  cares  of  his  ofBre  to  biice  a  class  in  his 
old  iwliooi  Bud  expound  to  them  a  pa.iaage  of  TirpL  Neither  old  age  nor 
busy  practical  duties  dried  up  the  foant  of  Abbot  Wolafrid'e  inspiration,  and 
we  find  bim  tn  his  declining  yesrs  writing  hii  poem  entitled  '  Horluhtt,'  wherein 
be  di!«crtbea  with  charming  IVesliness  of  imagery,  tlie  little  garden  blooming 
'beneath  the  window  of  his  cell,  and  the  beauty  and  virtue,  of  the  different 
Sowers  which  lie  loved  10  oa!(iva[e  with  hia  own  hands. 

Anotiier  of  the  Puida  schulara  contemponrj  with  those  named  above,  was 
OtfS^ed,  a  monic  of  Weisscmliurg,  who  entered  with  aingutar  ardor  into  the* 
study  of  tiie  Tudesque  dialecL  Rabsnos  himself  devoted  much  attention  to 
thi«  bubject,  and  composwl  a  Latin  and  Oerman  glossary  on  the  boolis  ofScrip- 
ture.  togellier  with  some  other  etymological  woita,  among  whicii  ia  a  curious  . 
treatise  on  the  origin  of  languages.  OtIVied  took  np  his  master's  bvorite  pur- 
snita  wiih  great  warmth,  and  the  completion  of  Cliariemagne'a  Oerman  gram- 
mar la  Lhuuglit  to  be  in  reality  liis  worli,  liiough  generally  apaigned  to  Rabanus. 
On  rearing  to  his  own  monastery,  where  he  wua  cliarged  with  the  direction  of 
the  school,  he  continui'd  to  make  the  improvement  of  his  native  language  the 
diief  object  of  his  study.  A  noble  zeal  prompted  him  to  produce  something 
in  the  vemaculur  idiom  which  should  take  the  place  of  those  pro&ne  songs, 
often  of  heathen  origin,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  only  production  of  the 

Tlio  ciiaraccer  of  Rabanus  may  be  gathered  (Vom  that  of  his  pupils.  lie  was 
in  every  respect  a  true  example  of  the  mooastic  sclioUr.  and  took  SL  Bede  for 
the  model  on  wliicb  his  own  life  was  formed.  All  the  time  not  taken  up  with 
religious  duties  he  devoted  to  reading,  teurtiing,  writing,  or  '  feeding  himself 
on  the  Divine  Scriptures.'  The  best  leaaon  he  gave  hia  schoiiira  was  tlie  ex- 
ample of  liis  own  life,  aa  Eginhard  indicutea  in  a  letter  written  to  his  son,  then 
studying  as  a  novice  at  Pulda.  '  I  would  have  yon  apjily  to  literary  exercises,' 
he  says,  'and  117  as  Gu  as  you  can  to  acquire  the  learning  of  your  master, 
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whoM  IcMona  Rre  bo  dear  and  aolid.  But  Bpedilly  imitate  hi*  boly  lift.  .  ,  , 
Fur  (grammar  aud  rlietoric  and  all  humuD  KrieDcra  are  rain  and  even  injniiooa 
to  llie  BermnM  of  God,uulnB  bjDiTioe  (trace  tli^j  kaow  bow  la  follow  tlie  law 
of  God ;  for  raieoce  puQelb  ap,  but  cliaritj  buildelh  up.  1  would  mlier  bm 
jou  deud  thsu  inHated  witb  tIl-s.' 

Neverthaleaa,  the  career  of  lUbaiiiiit  was  Bur  (hnn  beiog  ooe  of  onmfBdd  r&- 
pose,  and  tlie  hUtur}^  of  bla  troubles  preaenui  oa  witli  a  aiugular  epiaode  in 
monastic  annula.  The  abbot  IL.t|ptr  wua  one  of  tlioee  men  wlioae  activit;  of 
mind  aud  bodj  waa  a  cro»«  to  oivrj  one  about  liin.  He  could  ueitlier  rest 
faimseir  Dor.auS^  aiijbodj  rise  to  be  quieL  The  ordinary  rootine  oT  life  at 
Fulda,  with  its  prodifrioua  aniDuut  of  daily  labor,  boih  meulal  and  physical,  did 
not  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of  his  peculiar  oixanizstion.  He  had  a  Ldl;  Ibr 
rearmnj{iDg  the  wliole  discipline  'of  lbs  Bionustery,  and  waa  speaally  doirook 
of  proridiog  hiniseir  witli  more  splendid  buildiof^  tlinn  those  wliidi  had  been 
raised  by  the  follnwera  of  tlie  humble  Sturm.  Every  one  knowD  that  tlie  paa- 
aion  lor  building  lias  in  it  a  directly  reTolutiooary  element;  it  is  synonymoua 
with  a  psasiun  for  upsetting,  destroying,  and  reducing  every  thing  to  chaos. 
Hence,  tlie  monks  of  Fulda  lud  but  an  uacomfortable  time  of  it,  and  wliut  was 
woree,  Ratgar  was  bo  eager  to  get  hia  fine  buildings  completed,  tliat  he  not 
only  compelled  Ills  ntonks  to  work  ne  oueons,  but  shortened  ihair  prayeis  and 
nwsaeB,  aod  obliged  them  to  labor  on  featiTiilt.  fiubanua  himself  could  claim 
no  eiempliun ;  he  had  to  exchange  the  pta  for  the  trowel ;  and  to  cake  away 
all  possibility  of  excuse,  Ralgar  deprived  him  of  hie  book^  and  evtn  of  the 
private  notes  whioli  lie  liad  made  of  Aluuin 'a  lectures.  Rabauua  was  too  good 
a  monk  to  protest  agHinst  hia  change  of  employment,  and  carried  iiis  bricks 
and  mortar  as  clicerfuily  ae  ever  he  bad  applied  himself  to  a  copy  of  Cicero;  . 
but  he  did  not  conceive  it  contrary  to  religious  obedicDce  humbly  to  protest 
agaiuBt  the  confiscation  of  liia  lapcrs,  and  Hticiupted  l«  loKeo  the  hard  be«tt 
tf  liis  abbot  with  a  copy  of  veravs. 

The  building  griev.ioce  at  last  grew  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  monks  in  de- 
spair appealed  to  Charlemagne,  who  summoned  Ralgar  to  court  to  anawer 
their  charges,  and  appoiuled  a  commisaion  of  bisiiopa  and  abbots  to  inquire 
into  tlie  whole  matter.  Their  decision  alliyed  the  di.-HXird  for  a  time^  and  so 
long  as  tlie  emperor  lived,  Ratgar  showed  hia  monks  some  oonsidcrstion.  But 
DO  auuoer  wsa  he  dead  than  tlie  peraecutiou  reuommenced,  and  Rabanuaj  again 
deprived  of  hie  books  and  pnper^  aeems  to  have  oonaoled  himself  by  making  a 
pilgi'image  to  Jerui'alem.  The  abbot!  however,  raised  again  such  a  storm  that 
a  new  commission  whs  appointed  by  the  emperor  (Louis).  On  its  report,  Rat- 
gar wue  deposed,  and  Kigil,  a  difciple  of  Sturm,  elected  in  liis  place.  Doder 
his  gentle  admini.-tration  tlie  peace  of  the  community  was  restored,  and  Raba- 
nus  resumed  his  C^chiog,  which  he  soon  after  gHve  up  (except  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures), on  becoming  the  auucessor  of  Eligil  in  833.  The  notes  of  liis  oral  in- 
stiuiiioD  on  the  chief  duties  of  eccleMuHics  snd  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
allervHrda  revised  and  aminged  in  the  Treatise  Da  IiuUitlime  (^eriamtm,  aa 
invaluable  tnimumeut  of  tlie  iaith  and  pmctice  of  the  Church  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tnrj.  It  treats  in  three  books  of  the  S.icrameatn,  tlie  Divine  office,  the  fi^asta 
auci  fasts  of  tlie  Church,  and  the  learning  neceanary  fur  ecclesiastics,  concluding 
with  iiistrnctiona  and  rules  for  the  guidunce  of  preachers.  On  the  last  aubjcci 
he  observes  that  three  things  are  necesaary  in  order  to  becomeagood  preacher; 
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tni,  to  be  a  good  man  yoonel^  that  70a  mij  be  able  to  tMoh  others  to  be  w; 
aecoDdl;,  to  be  akiUed  in  the  H0I7  Scriptnrea  and  the  interpretatione  of  the 
Fatliera;  tbinlly,  and  above  all,  to  prepare  Ibr  tli«  work  oT  preachlnfr  b;  that 
of  prajer.  As  to  tlie  atodlea  proper  to  ecdeaiaatica,  he  duUucUf  requirea  tliem 
to  be  learned  mt  oal/  in  the  Scripturea,  but  alw  iu  the  aoTen  liberal  arte,  pro- 
vided onlj  that  theae  are  treated  aathe  bandmaidi  of  tbcology,  and  he  explaiiw 
hia  views  on  this  subject  much  in  the  same  way  aa  Bede  had  done  beibre  bim. 
In  84,7,  Rattanua  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopel  see  lA  Uents,  and  died  in 
US,  tetviug  bJa  boolu  to  the  abbeyi  of  Fulda,  and  St  Alban'i  of  UwO. 

LUFUB  OF  riRHIItRE& 

Lnpua  became  abbot  of  the  monastery  in  BB6,  bat  contiooed  to  tMcb  and 
'labor  for  hia  adiool— pariioularl;  in  collectinf;  a  noble  library.  He  look  extra- 
ordinary pains  in  eeeking  lor  hia  treaaurea  even  in  distant  countriea,  in  nualDg 
theiD  to  be  tranacribed,  and  aometimes  in  lovingly  tranacriUng  them  himaelC 
Bis  intereeting  correapondenca  craitaini  IHqiivat  alliuiotiB  to  these  biblio- 
graphical reaeardien.  At  ons  time  he  aaks  a  friend  to  brinfc  him  tlie  '  Van 
of  CHtiline  and  of  Jufrartha '  by  Sallost,  sod  the  '  Verrinea  of  Cicero.'  At 
another,  he  writes  to  Pope  Benedict  III.,  bulging  hitn  to  send  by  two  ol  his 
monkH,  about  to  jonmey  to  Some,  oenain  boidis  whidi  he  conld  not  obtain  in 
bis  own  oountry,  and  which  he  promiaes  to  have  apeedily  copied  and  AiihAilly 
teturncd.  They  ar^  the  '  Commenlariee  of  St  Jerome  on  Jeramias,'  'Cioaro 
de  Oratore,'  the  twelve  books  oT  Qaintilian's  lostitntea,  and  the  '  Commentary 
of  Donatus  on  -Terence.'  With  all  hia  taste  for  the  classic^  however,  Lupua 
bad  too  much  good  senae  not  to  tee  the  importance  of  cultivating  tlie  bsrbarona 
dialecta,  and  sent  hia  nephew  with  two  oUier  noble  youths  to  Prom,  to  leam 
Um  TDdeaque  Uiom.  In  bin  kIkmiI  be  made  it  bia  chief  aim  to  train  his  pnpUa^ 
not  only  in  grammar  and  rhetoric^  but  also  in  the  higher  art  of  a  boly  llfat 
Tbe  monastic  seminaries  were  proverbially  schools  of  good  living  aa  well  aa 
good  learning,  rede  faciendi  et  knc  dicendi,  as  Mabillon  eiprpssea  it;  and 
Uiere  was  nothing  that  Lapoa  had  more  at  heart  than  the  inculuatlon  of  tbia 
principle,  that  the  cultivation  of  liead  and  heart  must  go  together.  'We  too 
often  teek  io  atudy,'  he  writea  in  bis  epistle  to  the  monk  Sbradua,  '  nothing  but 
wnameot  of  style;  few  are  found  who  denire  to  acquire  by  its  means  purity  of 
mannera,  which  is  of  far  greater  value.  We  are  vei^  mncb  afh'aid  of  vice*  of 
hngnafce,  and  uaa  every  eObrt  to  correct  tliem,  bat  we  regard  wttli  indilTerenca 
tbe  vioes  of  the  heart.'  Bin  bvoiite  Cicero  hsd  belbre  his  time  lif  ed  s  warn- 
faig  v<rice  against  the  capital  error  of  dinning  menial  fhim  moral  culture,  and 
In  the  Christian  ayaUm  of  tbe  earlier  oentaries  they  were  never  refcarded  apart 

Lupoa  was  not  too  great  a  acfaolar  to  oondeacend  to  tabor  fbr  beginners,  and 
drvw  up,  Ibr  the  tieneht  of  hia  pnpil^  an  abridgment  of  Botnan  history,  in 
wbich  he  proposes  the  ohaiscUra  of  Trajan  and  Theodoeius  Ibr  the  study  of 
Ofarislisn  princes.  He  was  wont  to  boost  of  his  double  descent  from  AJcuio, 
aa  Iwhig  a  pupil  of  Signlf  aiid  Rabnnn^  both  of  them  disciples  of  the  great 
vaster.  His  own  bvorite  scholar  Ueirir,  or  Henry  of  Auierre,  indulged  in  a 
rimilu  morsel  of  soholastie  pride.  He  had  studied  nnder  both  Lnpus  and 
Balmo  of  Hslbersiadt,  the  former  schoolfellow  of  Habanua,  at  St.  Martin  of 
Toon,  Halmo  seems  to  have  lectured  for  tome  time  at  Parri^rea,  and  Hnrio 
tails  na  Id  some  not  indegut  veraea  tbatit  was  Uw  custom  of  the  two  pedd' 
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gogwe  to  givt  their  pupHg  ■  very  pleMaut  Mrt  oT  reerettion,  reUting  to  llieni 
whiteTer  tliey  bad  ftMind  in  ilie  course  oT  their  reading  tliat  wan  wonlij  of  ra- 
metnbmnce^  whether  in  ChriHtitn  or  Pagan  aaUiora.  Hffiric.  who  was  Bome- 
wbat  of  an  intellcclual  glutton,  and  had  a  craving  for  learning  of  all  torts  and 
on  all  imBginable  autifecu,  nwde  Gir  himBelf  a  liule  book,  in  whicli  lie  diligentlj 
noted  down  erery  acrap  IhaC  fell  from  the  tips  oT  his  maners.  This  bocdt  be 
mbwquentlj  publialied,  and  dedicated  to  Hildebold,  bialiop  of  Aaiem. 
Beiric  himaeir  aAerwarda  becuna  a  nun  of  letters ;  he  wan  appointed  Ecliola#' 
ticufl  of  St.  Germaln'B  of  Anzerrsv  and  waa  inatmsled  with  the  edtxaitioD  of 
Ii0thaire,_8oa  of  Charles  the  Bald,  aa  we  learn  ftom  the  epistle  addivssed  to 
that  [Qrinarcb  which  he  preflxed  to  his  Life  of  St.  (Jennannx,  in  wliidi  be  apeaka 
ol  the  younic  priaoe,  recently  dead,  as  in  years  a  boy.  but  in  mind  a  pliiloao- 
pher.  Auotlier  of  hia  pupila  waa  the  laiooaa  Retnigiiis  of  Amerre,  who,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  ninth  centuTy,  was  aDinnioued  to  Rlielms  by  archbudKip 
Fulk,  to  reeatabtlsb  aacred  aludiea  in  that  oity,  and  worked  there  in  concert 
with  hia  fanner  scboolfellow,  Hocbald  of  8t  Amand,  wlio  attained  a  cartoua 
KHi  of  reputution  by  hia  poeni  on  bald  meD,  each  line  of  whkA  beftnn  with  tb* 
letter  C  tite  whole  being  intended  as  a  comptiment  to  Obartes  the  Bald.  Fulk 
bimseir  beovme  their  Qnit  pupil,  and  after  tlioroogblj'  restoring  the  echool  of 
Sheioia,  RemigluB  paaaed  on  U>  Paris,  where  wa  atiall  haye  occasion  lo  noliet 
him  among  the  teacheia  of  the  tenth  centni;.  ^Fnm  hia  time  the  echoola  of  ' 
Paris  continiwd  to  increase  in  repnialion  and  Impoctanoe  till  they  developed 
into  the  greet  anivetBily  which  ma;  thua  be  diatiDctty  traced  through  a  pedi- 
gree of  learned  men  ap  to  the  great  Alcaia  hlmadr.  This  genealogy  of  peda~ 
gognes  is  of  no  small  interest,  as  showing  the  efforts  made  in  the  worst  of 
timen  lo  keep  alire  the  spark  of  scietice,  and  the  persistence  with  which,  i> 
spite  of  drii  wart  and  KtHmaii  invasions,  the  acholastic  traditions  of  AlonJa 

PASOBISIUS  RADPBST  01  OLD  COBBT. 

The  school  attached  to  the  tnonaslery  of  Corbf  (audar  Adalhard.  a  prince  of 
the  blood  royal),  was  choeen  by  Cliarlemafcne  for  the  training  of  Sazoti  yoatll 
to  act  as  misaionariea  oii  their  retui^  lo  their  own  coustiy.  The  master  choaeo 
tor  the  teak  of  rearing  these  Aiture  missionaries  was  Pateha^us  Radpert,  one 
of  the  mosE  renurkable  men  of  bis  time.  Origrnally  of  very  humble  birth,  be 
owed  bis  education  to  the' charity  of  the  nuns  oT  gcrisBona,  who  Brat  receired 
Ibe  desolate  child  into  their  own  out-quarters,  and  then  sent  him  to  eoms 
OMuha  in  the  same  dty,  under  whoee  luitiOB  he  acquired  a  bir  amount  of 
learning,  and  addicted  himself  to  tb«  study  oT  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  Ter- 
CDCe.  He  never  tbrgot  the  kindness  of  bia  Mrly  bem&ctresBea,  and  in  alter 
jears  dedicated  bis  Treaties  on  the  Virginity  of  the  £le«sed  Virgin  to  the  good 
nuns,  styling  liimself  therein  their  nJumnua,  or  Ibater-son. 

After  receiving  the  tonaure  In  eariy  joulb,  Paschaaias.  whose  tastes  liir 
Terence  and  Ckieni  rather  predominated  at  that  time  over  his  relish  for  niora 
sacred  studies,  abandooed  bis  Srit  iudinalioa  for  tbe  doiater,  and  lived  Car 
aome  years  a  secular  lifb-  Touched  at  laat  by  <Uvine  grace,  he  entered  tha 
abbey  of  Old  Corby,  and  there  made  bis  profeadou  nnder  Uie  abbot  Adalhard. 
All  the  ardor  he  bad  previously  aiiown  in  the  pursuit  of  proline  titerature  be 
DOW  applied  to  tbe  Mudy  of  the  Divine  Scriptoiea.     Yet  be  only  devoted  to 
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■tndjr  oT  tny  kind  thorn  *  nirtln  boans'  aa  he  eallt  tliem,  whicb  he  was  Bbl« 
to  MenJ  rrum  tlie  duUeB  of  reKUlnr  djocipline,  aod  waa  D«Ter  aeeo  so  liapp;  aa 
when  engii)(ed  in  tlie  clioral  olSce  or  Uw  meaner  oocupationa  of  commuDitj' 
nib.  Sui'li,  tlicn,  waa  tlie  maater  chosen  bj  AdaUiard  Sir  the  TenporiBible  oOnn 
oT  achoLiaticua,  and  a  very  minute  aouMol  ta  left  Da  of  hia  manner  of  diachiirp 
ing  ila  duties.  Every  daj  be  dellTend  Icnarea  on  the  ncred  srienoes,  beaidea 
preadiiiiK  to  tlie  taaakt  on  Bandays  and  FesUvala.  Hto  thotou^h  Eimiliaritf 
«rhh  tlie  beat  I^tin  autliora  appeara  Inxn  the  ftTtjaent  aUnaioua  to  them  which 
oemr  in  hie  writiai^  Qnoiatiotia  fhm  the  ciaaric  poeta  drop  ttom  his  pen,  aa 
it  Tere.  half  uuconaiUoua];,  and  we  are  toM  tliat  he  cootinned  tbkeep  up  bia 
aeqaaintance  wilh  them,  ao  &r  aa  waa  neoeaaarr  for  ttaching  othen.  But  hia 
own  study  vaa  now  chiefly  oonSned  to  the  Holy  Scrfptnres  and  the  Fatbera; 
and  among  the  latter,  hia  CirorileB  were  St.  Au^roatine,  St.  Jerome,  St  Am- 
brose, Rt.  John  Cbryaoatoai,  Bade,  atid  St  Otegwy  the  Great.  'He  did  not 
approve.'  aaya  hia  bioj^pber,  'of  tbe  dllrgience  displayed  by  aome  men  oT  the 
time  in  exptaininfc  and  medllating  on  prol^rte  auihore.  In  a  pasMge  which 
ocetira  in  tlie  preface  to  iiia  etpoahion  of  St  Matihpw'a  Oofipel,  he  blamea  tlioaa 
loTera  of  secular  learning 'who  seek  varinua  and  divers  expounders' that  ao 
0wy  may  attain  to  tiie  nnderaunding  of  beantinil  liea  cooceming  ahamelbl 
thloga,  and  who  will  not  paaa  over — I  do  not  any  a  ahigle  page,  but  a  aiiigto 
Une  or  ayllable,  wilboat  thoroD)(h!y  inveatigating  it,  with  the  utmost  labOT  and 
rigilanoe,  while  at  tite  aame  lime  they  utterly  neglect  Lhe  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Few  were  more  keenly  alive  than  he  to  tlw  charms  of  polite  lileratare, 
Dnthcr  did  lie  at  ait  coudenn  ita  use  within  proper  Dmica,  even  among 
(doialered  studenta.  It  wouli^  ludeed,  have  been  a  diiBcult  matter  to  have 
•radicated  llie  lors  of  the  beMitlfol  ftpta  tlie  heart  of  Faacluuuus.  Ha  poa- 
■sased  it  in  every  ahape,  and  was  not  njgrely  a  poet,  but  ■  mu^cian  alao. 
In  one  ot  hia  writings  be  lets  fiUi  an  obeervatioD  wliicb  migbi  be  taken  ftir  k 
pnae  rcndeting  of  a  vena  of  Shdley'^  altliough  the  Cbriatiau  scholar  goM 
beyond  tlie  iuSdri  poet  and  doea  not  merely  deaeribe  the  sratiment  which  alt 
have  lult,  but  traces  it  to  Its  pinper  source.    Shelley  oomplaina  that — 

Oyiiliinm>  liualiur 

WMh iDiH lalii  tifhinrM; 

PsDchasIuB  explains  the  mystery:  '  There  ia  no  aong  to  be  found  without  » 
tone  of  Bddiieia  iu  it ;  eveo.  aa  hers  below  there  are  no  joys  witbuut  a  miiturs 
ofaorrow;  for  songs  of  pure  joj  belong  only  to  the  heavenly  Siou,  but 
lamaatat:oQ  ia  tbe  proper^  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage.'  Hia  muaical  tastes 
were  perfectly  sliarid  and  understood  by  hia  maatcr  St  Adathard,  wlione  aenu- 
hility  to  the  influence  of  melodious  SDUDda  Is  spoken  of  by  hi»  bicq^rapiie^ 
Gerard.  Bvbd  during  hia  reddence  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  it  is  aaid  or 
biro  that 'he  waa  alwaya  ao  lUlI  oTa  aweet  intention  towards  Ood,  tliatif 
while  askisling  ai  the  royal  council  he  beard  the  aoand  of  some  chance  melody, 
he  had  It  not  in  his  power  to  rehiin  fhKn  lean,  Gy  all  sweet  music  aeemed  to 
lemind  i]im  oT  hia  heavenly  country.'  In  &ct  it  can  not  be  denied  tliat  the 
men  of  tbe  dark  agea  had  a  ainguiar  suaceplibility  of  temprrainent  and  tikat 
the  monastic  type  in  particular  exhibited  a  remarkable  uuion  of  strength 
Tith  (eiiderneHa,  of  practical  sense  with  poe)jo  senaibility. 

The  importJUce  they  attached  to  music  aa  an  eeaential  branch  of  education 
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ii  not,  however,  lo  be  attribattd  m  much  to  anj  peratiar  wnmtiTMien  of  or- 
(taDizutlou  aa  to  the  fact  that  they  iolierited  the  tnulitUina  of  the  louitntSi  mad 
with  tliem  liad  leaned  to  look  on  muuc  as  a  aciBnoe  iBtirualrly  SBaaciatnl  with 
the  knowledge  of  dlrins  tiling  Thej  were  ttw  true  derceudiiiits  of  ihoM 
bol;  fuliieiB  of  oldtD  time,  coocetning  whom  the  Sod  of  tiiraoli  I«1U  us  that 
■  the;  Boiiifht  out  muaioil  tuncn  and  publuhed  Canticle*  oT  the  Stri|jturpa,  and 
were  rich  Iq  virtQe,  studf  lug  beautitliliiei's,  and  liviog  at  peace  in  Iheir  houaea.' 
The  nurrativa  of  the  earlj  Ifngliiih  acliuula  which  oountrd  it  their  chiLf  ^1017 
to  liave  been  inatnicled  in  aacred  cliHiit  bj  a  Boman  dioir  maater.  will  tat- 
flcienti;  hare  illiutrated  th«  Etct  that  tnuaic  held  a  rer;  pnxainent  place  in  tha 
QTalem  of  educa^on  wliicb  held  awa;  in  the  earlj  centuriea;  and  the  theor;  on 
wbicli  Iliia  hi|[li  esteem  wa«  baaed  will  nowhere  be  fbondbetler  exiilaint^  than 
In  the  wriiinga  of  Rabanua.  'Uufical  discipUoe,'  heaaja.  'Is  bo  noble  and 
oaeTul  a  tiling,  that  jrithoat  it  no  ou«  can  pToperlj  discharge  the  ecclMiaatical 
olQce.  For  wbalBoever  in  reading  ia  correctly  proooonoed,  and  wliatMicTer  in 
dianiinK  >a  aweetlj  modulated,  is  regulated  \>f  a  knowledge  of  this  diacipli&e; 
and  by  it  we  not  only  leant  how  (o  read  oim)  sing  in  the  diiirch,  but  also 
rightly  perform  every  rite  in  the  divine  aerrice.  Uoreover,  the  diaripline  of 
moaic  ia  diOuaed  through  all  tlie  actfi  of  our  lib.  For  when  we  keep  the  com- 
mandnieDts  of  God,  and  observe  His  law,  it  ia  certain  thai  our  words  and  acta 
■re  asaociiited  by  muscal  rhythm  with  the  virtues  of  liarnxiny.  If  we  obaervo 
a  good  coDversatioo,  we  prove  ourselves  assooialed  with  this  discipline;  bat 
when  we  act  HOfully,  we  have  in  ua  no  miuuc' 

ANSCHABIUH  OF   HEW   rOBBT. 

AnBcharius  was  one  of  thoae  clioseu  to  coloniie  the  monartny  of  New 
Corby,  tlie  mention  of  which  requim  a  lew  words  of  exjjl'""''''"'-  '^^ 
fiModition  of  IhiadaDgbter-hoose  iffs  the  great  work  of  SL  Adulliard,  whom 
•oon  ax  his  young  Saxons  were  suffldentlj  trained  ia  lesruinir  and  moniatio 
disdpline,  ransultcd  them  OD  the  porajbilitiea  <^  their  obtaining  a  suit.hie  sila 
fi>r  a  roiindation  to  their  native  land.  Alter  many  difficulties  had  been  raised 
and  oveivome,  ground  was  pnN.iired,  and  the  building  of  the  abliey  waa 
begun.  Adulhard  repaired  Uiither  to  superinlead  operations  in  rooipnny  with 
PaschL'siua  and  his  own  brother  Wala,  who,  brought  up  like  liimseir  aa  a 
ooldier  and  courtier,  had  <d  (brmer  years  held  milltiiry  command  in  Saxony, 
and  win  the  affectiona  of  the  people  by  his  wise  and  gentle  rule.  When  the 
Saxons  saw  Choir  old  governor  amnng  them  again  in  the  nonHBiic  habi^ 
nothing  could  exceed  their  wonder  and  delight';  they  ran  after  lum  In  crowds 
looking  Bt  him,  and  feeling  him  with  Iheir  hands  to  satisfy  Ihemwlves  thnt  it 
waa  really  he,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  presence  of  the  abbot  of 
ajiy  other  of  hia  companions.  The  first  rtmie  of  the  new  abbey  was  laid  on 
September  26.  823 ;  Oid  Corby  made  over  to  the  new  colony  all  the  lands  held 
by  the  community  in  Saxony;  the  Emperor  Loaia  gave  them  a  tlisrter,  and 
some  precioiia  relics  IVora  his  private  chspel,  and  in  a  few  years  Ihal  great 
semi n^iry  was  completed  which  was, destined  to  carry  the  light  of  faith  and 
science  to  the  pagim  natives  of  the  lerther  north.  It  would  be  hard  to  saj 
which  of  the  two  Corbies  held  the  highest  pisce  In  monastic  hintory ;  a  noble 
emuUtion  exiated  between  them,  each  trying  to  outstrip  the  odier  in  the  per- 
fection of  mooHBtic  discipline.  Nnv  Cnrby,  in  her  turn,  became  the  mother- 
hooaeof  a  voat  number  of  German  coloulea 
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BI.  BBDHO  AT  OOUWVl.' 
St.  BRmro  wm  tbe  Tounger  brotlier  oT  the  Bnpwor,  Otho  tlie  Great,  and 
like  bioi  II  pupil  of  Heradius  of  Lie)^  llueducaliou  befcsuut  Ulrevlit,  wliera 
be  wu  wut  Kt  Ihe  ouiMre  atn  of  bur  ib  rouimence  hia  studies  unJer  tlie  fiooi 
abbot  BaMrtc.  UCr«dit  Jiad  ncTer  eutiraly  loit  iU  KlioLualic  ivpuliitioa 
^ce  tbe  dii^s  of  bt.  Grep)[7.  Oul;  b  few  yaun  belbre  tlie  birth  uf  BruDO,  tbe 
•M  hdd  beeii  lilled  by  St.  Oadbod,  a  great-^nvudaaD  of  that  oilier  EUdbod.  duka 
of  Oriealand,  wlio  had  so  flarcelj  oppoaed  Uie  preathiug  of  St.  Bonifaue.  Kad- 
bod  tbe  Inshop,  however,  iraa  a  verj  difTereut  iniiD  ttom  hia  wvaicB  uicesur ; 
ba  waa  Dot  odIj  a  pious  ecdesiaatic,  but  an  excellent  Kbolar,  for  he  had  bean 
educated  in  tJie  Palatioeaohooluf  QiurleaUw  Bald,  under  tlie  learned  Uanuoi^ 
Wbose  heart  lie  wud  by  hia  GuHIJtj  in  wrilinft  veraes,  and  tlie  aires  uf  Llie  epis- 
oopaie  never  induced  bin  •ItonieUier  to  neglect  tbe  lluaea.  Beaidi-s  a  gnrnt 
number  of  poema  wlijcb  Iib  irrute  during  hia  reatdence  at  (Jincht,  we  liuve  % 
Latin  epigram,  wliioli  ha  Improviaed  at  tlie  momeDt  oT  reoaiving  tlie  Holy  Viab- 
icuui.  and  which  iaferhapa  as  worUf  of  being  preaerred  as  tbe  dying  ^itgiMB 
of  the  ISmperor  Hadrian.* 

burH  Tt.  Clif Me  Pm.  til*  ■ma*  lidiBdl 

D>  n7hi  T>  •«i!'t>  p  lun  howlHH'ut'at 

U.ircut  ijpioU  Tu  eibiK  nia  .«  ; 
El  igHin  iHlf.  hiiH.  .miiUir  ■■■Iwia  liwb* 

U.IIIE  Mio  •UllD.  Pxtm  l_  fu.  Tl». 

In  conseqUEnce  of  tlie  eaL'ourMgenuiiit  given  to  ieaminn  b;  so  manj  of  ita 
bUhupt^  UtTM-'ht  boL'ame  the  bshiuiiulile  plmn  of  education,  and  it  had  gruwn 
a  sort  of  custom  with  ilia  German  aovereigTis  lo  send  tlieir  aona  tbitlier  at  an 
early  age,  Liille  Bruuo  made  rapid  prugreas  bolli  in  Greek  and  I«tia  l.tera- 
ture;  he  parLJcularly  relished  the  worka  of  Prudentiua,  which  he  learnt  by 
heart;  never  let  bimaelf  be  disturbed  by  his  nuisy  cotrpanionii,  and  took  great 
care  of  his  ixiokB.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  ever  moved  him  to  anger  was 
the  sight  of  any  one  negligeotly  handling  a  book.  His  reading  included  some- 
thing of  alt  aortaj  blatoriaTiB,  urutora,  poeta,  and  pliilosophera — tiotliiiig  came 
amiaa.  He  hud  native  Greeks  to  iiiiitiucl  him  in  their  lan^age,  aod  became 
ao  proficient  !u  it  as  slVerwarda  to  act  as  interpreter  for  hia  brother  to  tbe 
Greek  ambaa-wdor  who  frequentud  tlie  German  court.  .With  all  this  lie  did  not 
neglect  the  s.cred  aciencea,  and  a  certain  laaac,  a  Scotch,  or  rather  Irlali  pro- 
fessor, who  tauj^lit  at  Utrecht,  spoke  uf  him  as  oot  merely  a  scholar,  but  a 
aaint  The  monk  Ditmar,  one  of  hia  school -rellows,  himself  sflerwarda  ceto' 
brated  in  the  literary  world  by  his  chronicle  of  the  royal  house  of  Suxony, 
bears  witness  to  the  habits  of  piety  which  adorned  the  vpry  cliiidliood  of  the 
young  prinue.  '  Every  morning,'  he  says,  '  before  he  left  his  room  lo  go  to  the 
.school,. lie  would  be  at  bla  prayers,  while  the  reat  of  ua  were  at  play.'  A  cer- 
tain tone  of  exaggeration  is  not  unfVequently  indulged  in  by  earty  wrilera 
when  exlnlling  the  aubjecta  of  tlieir  biographies  ss  prodigies  of  every  literury 
einelknce,  but  the  description  left  us  of  Bruno's  inteUeciual  achievementadoee 
not  admit  of  being  understood  as  mere  ligures  of  speech.  His  love  of  reading 
was  almost  a  passion.  Ue  read  evety  thing,  '  even  comedies,'  says  his  bi- 
ographer, who  seenu  a  little  scandalized  at  the  bet,  but  eiphiins  that  he  at- 
tended only  to  the  style,  and  neglected  tbe  matter.  To  complete  the  picture 
*  ClirWiaa  Bebinb  ■«!  Bilwluii,  VsL  L,  p.  341 
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of  Bruno's  Bchool-days,  it  must  be  added  tl)iU  he  iva  mn  excellent  mnnilger  of 
bii  time,  and  ulwaja  made  the  moat  ot  hin  morning  hoDrg,  »  good  habit  he  re- 
tained through  life.  1  will  >»j  nothing  of  his  earlj  career  as  the  relbrmer  of 
Laureeheim  Abbe/;  be  was  atiU  youag  when  hta  brother  Otlin  suuoeeded  to 
the  UiruDB.  aud  at  once  aomaiacMd  Bruoo  (o  Court,  chsrtciDg  him  with  tha  tiiA 
of  eravtiug  lliefe  a  Palatine  ecademj,  alter  Uie  model  of  that  of  Chartrmsgne. 
Kocbiag  was  better  suited  to  BrnDo's  wishes  and  capacity,  and  he  began  at 
once  to  teach  ttie  entire  coiriculum  of  the  libenl  art*  to  a  crowd  of  noble  po- 
piU.  Wliaiever  was  om«  iMtwitiAil  in  the  liiUorianB  and  povts  of  Greece  or 
Borne,  he  made  known  to  hii  dieciplei^  and  not  content  with  liie  labur  entailed 
on  him  bj  hia  own  lectorea,  he  did  not  allow  the  p'rolcBon  whom  he  chose  to 
awist  him,  to  comm^un  thmr*  till  he  bad  prerioosly  conferred  with  them  on 
the  Bubjecta  they  were  aboat  to  explain. 

In  963,  Bruno,  in.apileoT  bis  youth,  was  demanded  by  thadergyand  people 
of  Cologne  fur  their  archbishop,  and  being;  conaeoraled,  he  at  obix  entered  on* 
career  of  gigaoLic  labors,  e*eryvliere  le-establisliing  ecdeaiaatical  disclpUoe 
and  sodul  order  throughout  a  proviaoe  long  wasted  by  war-and  barbaric  inva* 
aiooa.  His. political  position,  moreover,  imposed  on  him  yet  rnore  extensive 
csrea ;  Ibr  Oiho,  who  called  him  his  sepond  aoul.  wheo  BQmmoDed  into  Italy, 
created  Lis  brother  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  imperial  lieutenaut  in  Germany. 
The  dukedom  of  Lorrainq  at  that  time  included  all  the  country  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Moaolle,  which  now,  thorerore,  sckoowtedged  Bnluo  as  Its  actual  sov- 
ereign. But  these  tiiultiplied  dignities  and  the  accumulation  of  business  which 
they  entailed,  did  not  quench  Bruno's  love  of  study.  Whenever  he  traveled, 
whether  in  the  visitation  of  his  diocese^  or  when  Bccompanyio);  Ma  brother'a 
court,  he  always  carried  hia  library  with  bim,  '  as  if  it  had  been  the  ark  of  tbe 
Loid,'  says  tbe  monk  Botger,  who^  moreover,  remarks  that  this  library  was 
stored  both  wiih  sacred  and  prolkne  authors,  for,  like  a  good  houaeii older,  he 
knew  huw  to  bring  out  of  hia  treasury  things  new  and  old.  Nothing  ever  pre- 
vented his  finding  time  (or  reading,  and  be  excited  every  one  about  him  to  cul- 
tivate similar  tustcs,  specially  bis  uephew  Otlio,  who  was  for  some  time  his  pu- 
{dl.  Indeed,  Rolger  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  tlie  archbishop  felt  a  certain  - 
want  of  conSdence  in  those  who  had  no  attraction  to  aludy :  meuning  probably 
to  those  unltCtered  clerks,  who  cared  not  to  acquire  tlie  learning  proper  to  their 
aacred  calling.  Of  these  there  was  uo  hick  in  Lorraine;  but  Bruno  eSccled  a 
great  change  in  the  condition  of  that  alSicted  province,  by  appointing  good 
bishops,  healing  feuds,  reforming  monasteries,  and  making  men  love  one  an- 
other in  spite  of  chemselves.  In  all  these  good  works  ha  was  assisted  by  the 
learning  and  martial  valor  of  Annfrid.  count  of  Lorraine,  wlio  was  well  read 
both  in  law  and  Scripture,  and  who  nsed  his  sword  exclusively  to  rpgress  pil- 
ikge,  and  defend  the  helpless.  This  Ibadal  noble  of  tiie  Iron  A/k  appnt  all  his 
leisure  hours  in  study,  and  when  at  laat  he  embraced  tbe  ecCIeuastical  state, 
and  at  tt]e  enireaties  of  the  emperor  accepted  a  bishopric,  he  was  able  to  lay 
Ills  sword  on  the  altar,  and  render  witneaa  that  it  liad  never  been  drawn  In  an 


Bruno's  example  made  a  great  sUr  in  Germany,  and  moved  many  bishops  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  work  oT  reform.  -  Boppo,  bishop  at  Wurtzburft,  sent  to 
Bome  for  a  celebrated  master  named  Stephen,  and  with  bis  help  the  episcopal 
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wviiiBiy  WH  Teatond,  and  soon  boaated  of  a  'erowd  of  (todeotB,  and  a  gr«at 
(tore  ol  booka.'  Among  other  pupila  educated  ander  Hoater  Steptaea  were  two 
IHeoda,  named  Wolfgang  and  Uanrjt.  Wolfgaog  waa  a  student  of  Bruno'a 
tTpe,  praaesiing  an  ariditf  Tix  all  aiiria  of  learning ;  and  tliough  he  b^va  bia 
Khool  life  at  aeren,  lie  la  aaid  in  a  fuw  jean  not  oalj  to  hare  acquired  an  ex- 
tenaire  acqiuuntanoe  with  the  letter  of  tb«  Scriptorea,  but  to  hHve  penetrated 
ioto  the  pith  and  marrow  of  their  mjitical  aeoM.  Hia  lather  had  thought  it 
nIBdeut  to  plaea  him  ander  a  certain  prieat.  to  recmia  a  ver;  acantf  ele- 
mentary education,  but  Wolfgang  entreated  that  he  migtitbeaent  to  Reit^ienaa, 
wbidi  then  enjojed  a  hif^  jeputatioD :  aod  bere  he  Qrat  met  with  hia  (Kend 
Benrjr.  Henrj  was  the  younger  brother  of  Bialiop  Boppo.  and  eaaily  per- 
gnaded  Wolfginft  to  migrate  with  him  to  Wnrtzberg,  for  the  sake  of  aCudfing 
under  the  dmoua  Uaatar  Stephen.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  dia- 
dple  was  more  learned  than  the  ni«at«r,  and  when  the  Wurtzburg  aiudents 
lonud  Uaster  Stephen's  lerturea  verj  dull,  or  very  obacare,  thej  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  applying  to  Wolfgang,  who  pneacBaed  thnt  peculiar  pfi  of  perapjcad^ 
•  which  murked  him  (hMn  his  boyhood  as  called  to  the  functions  of  teaching. 
Moreover,  he  was  ao  kind,  and  ao  willing  to  Impart  hia  knowledge,  tliat  bia 
companions  declared  he  made  daylight  out  of  the  darkest  matters ;  when  Ste- 
phen's proBy  abstnueness  bad  fairiy  mjstifled  tbem,  Bve  worda  from  Wot^tang 
seemed  like  Uie  Fiat  lux,  and  these  obaemitions  reaching  the  eara  of  Slephen, 
had  the  proverbiiil  bte  of  all  comparianna.  At  last,  one  day,  when  Wolfgang 
was  Burroitaded  by  a  knot  of  hia  school- fellows,  who  entreated  him  to  espouod 
a  paa8.ige  in  UHrcian  Capella,  Uaster  Stephen,  moved  to  jealous  anger,  forbade 
Wolfgang  any  longer  to  attend  t)ie  lectures.  This  oogeneroua  command 
obliged  him  ht  continue  hia  atudies  alone,  but  he  seems  to  have  loet  little  bj 
being  deprived  of  the  beaeSt  of  an  instructor,  whom  he  had  already  far  ouC- 
■tripped  in  learning.  ^ 

Henry  and  Boppo  were  both  of  them  rclativea  of  Otho,  who,  in  958,  rvused 
the  (bmier  tn  be  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Treves.  Henry  insistpd  on  car- 
lying  his  friend  with  htm  into  his  new  diocese,  snd  wished  to  load  him  with 
beoeQcei  and  hononi,  all  of  which,  hiwevvr,  Wolfgang  refused.  He  would  ac- 
cept of  nn  other  employment  than  that  of  teachrag  youth,  lor  which  be  knew 
his  aptitude,  and  whicli  he  heartily  Invd:  and,  in  the  true  apirit  of  a  Christian 
teadier,  he  chose  to  di!>cii«rge  this  office  gratuitously,  not  as  a  means  of  pri- 
vate gain,  but  as  a  woik  tor  souls,  even  supporting  many  of  his  sciiolars  out  of 
bia  own  purse.  He  cared  as  much  for  tlieir  Bpiritual  as  their  intclleotual  prog- 
Teaa,  and  set  them  the  example  of  a  holy  and  mortifled  life.  Tlie  arcli bishop, 
is  despair'  At  not  being  able  lo  promote  him  as  he  desired,  at  last  got  liim  to  ac- 
cept the  office  o''  dean  to  a  certain  college  of  canons.  Wolfgang  did  not  allow 
tbe  dignity  to  be  a  nominal  one,  but  obliged  hia  canooa  to  embrace  community 
life,  and  to  commence  a  course  of  sacred  studies,  assuring  them  that  the  sna- 
tenance  of  the  inner  man  is  aa  necessary  as  that  of  tbe  bodf.  Archbishop 
Henry  dying  in  SM,  Wolfgang,  who  had  only  remained  at  Treves  oat  of  aflec- 
tlon  to  him.  prepared  to  return  into  Swabia.  wliicb  waa  big  native  country. 
But  Bruno  had  bis  eye  on  him,  and  inviting  him  lo  Cologne,  offered  him  every 
dignity,  even  the  episcopate  itself,  if  he  wonid  only  remain  in  his  duchy.  Wolt 
gang,  though  be  persisted  in  refilling  to  accept  any  promotion,  lelt  himself 
obliged  to  pass  some  time  at  the  prioce-blahop's  cour^  and  teetiQed  afterwards 
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to  the  fiict  of  his  great  lanctitj.  I^adinft  that  he  coutd  not  thotc  the  reaoln- 
tion  or  Ilia  friend,  Bruno  at  la^t  reluctaally  allowed  him  to  return  tu  Swabil^ 
where  he  retrained  only  Just  long  enough  funnally  to  renounce  b'.t  heredilalT 
poeaefflinnR,  after  which  ha  witlidrew  to  ELuiidlen,  and  took  the  mooustiu  habit 
under  the  Kut^liab  abbot  Gregory. 


TTdalric  was  a  achoUr  at  St.  Gall's,  and  bad  given  marks  of  ganctitj  even 
during  his  suliool  days.  A  minute  account  of  his  manaer  of  life  when  arcb- 
bishop,  U  given  in  tlie  beautirul  life  written  by  his  IKend  Gerard.  Let  it  sufflos 
to  say,  that  besides  singing  the  Diviue  Offlce  in  tlie  CHthedral  with  Lis  canoiu^ 
and  dtfily  celebrating  two  or  three  tnaBses  (a  privilege  then  permitted  to  priests, 
as  we  loam  from  WalafKd  Strabo),  he  every  day  recited  the  entire  Psalter,  the 
Office  of  our  lady,  together  with  that  of  the  Holy  Croas,  and  of  All  Saints ; 
that  he  enlt-rtained  a  number  of  poor  pertians  at  liis  table,  exercised  hoepitiili^ 
on  a  right  loyal  scale,  sdminiBtered  lilrict  jui^tice  to  hie  people,  and  courugeoos- 
]y  delendud  [hem  against  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  lords;  flnally.  that  he' 
took  particular  care  of  the  education  of  his  clergy,  and  directed  the  Htudies  of 
hia  catliedral  school  io  person,  none  being  better  Qtted  to  do  so  than  himself 
Wtien  he  made  the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  he  traveled  in  a  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen,  which  he  preferred  Ui  riding  on  horseback,  as  it  enabled  him  to  recite  the 
Psalms  witli  his  chaplfliDS  with  less  interruption.  In  tliis  arrangement  lie  cer- 
tainl;  displayed  a  sound  discretion,  lor  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 'these  times, 
more  than  one  story  la  preserved  of  the  disaaterB  wtiich  befell  traveling  monks 
and  bEshops,  owing  to  their  habit  of  reading  on  horseback.  His  cathedral  city 
of  Augsbnrgh  was  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Huna;  and  during  one  of  ttieir 
sieges,  the  holy  bishop,  sending  the  able-bodied  men  to  the  walls,  collected  aD 
the  infants  in  arma  whom  li*  could  find,  and  laying  them  on  the  Soor  of  the 
cathedral,  before  the  altar,  prostrated  himself  io  prayer,  hoping  that  their  tender 
cries  might  ascend  ss  prayer  before  the  Throne  of  God,  His  prayers  wers 
beard,  and  Augsburgh  was  delivered.  Such  was  the  prelate  who  st  IsM  SOO' 
ceeded  in  drawing  'Wolfgang  out  of  his  retirement,  and  compelling  him  to  re- 
<  ceive  priestly  ordioation.  And  in  972  the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  at  the  unit«l  en- 
treaUes  of  his  bishops,  appointed  him  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  which  he  governed 
for  twenty-two  years,  never,  however,  laying  oelde  hia  monastic  habit.  Henry, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  thoroughly  nnilerslcod  hia  merits,  snd  knowing  his  love  of 
the  oCBre  of  teaching,  entrested  him  to  take  charge  of  his  foar  children,  St 
Henry,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  St  Bruno,  who  succeeded  Ddslric  In 
the  diocese  of  Augsburgh,  and  the  two  princesses,  Gisela  snd  Brigit,  who  both 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  singular  blessing  which  att«nded  bis  labor 
with  these  and  other  noble  children  committed  to  his  care,  gave  rise  to  a 
proverb  which  deserves  remembrance :  '  Find  saints  for  maslera,  and  we  shall 
have  saints  lor  emperors.' 

ST.  ssBirwiBs  OP  HTLsnHinc. 
Emperor  Otho  11.  was  brought  up  smong  the  csnons  of  Bildesheim,  and  ac- 
quired there  a  taste  fbr  letten^  which  was  still  further  increased  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  Greek  princess  Tlieophania,  who  was  brooght  up  at  Constanti- 
(lople,  then  Ibe  center  of  all  that  remaioed  of  Uie  old  imperial  ciTilization.  8be 
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Infiwed  into  the  court  drde  ■  nge  (br  Greek  UtentDt«,  and  Qerbert  speaks  in 
one  of  Ilia  Jetters  oT  the  "Socraiic  oniTemtioQ  "  wbioh  be  found  umung  tlw 
learned  ni«D  who  thronged  the  oompanr  of  :the  ampreaa  At  giurdUn  t>t  lb*  - 
jouDf;  Kmperor  OUio  III.,  she  aecured  the  aerrice*,  aa  tutor,  of  a  noble  Saxon 
named  BernwanL  He  waa  neptaev  to  Tolcmar,  bishop  of  Dtreclit,  who  seat 
bha  wliea  a  diild  of  aereu  f  eara  old  to  be  educated  in  the  eptacopjl  school  of 
Hildenhi'ini.  bj  the  giwe  and  holy  muter  TangnMr.  Tlilt  good  old  man,  who 
•nerfrardB  irrota  his  lil^  raoelved  bim  kind];,  and  to  test  bis  capacities,  Mt 
blm  to  learn  bj  beait  some  of  the  ae1ei,-l  paaeagea  from  Holy  Scripture  which 
were  usually  given  to  be^nerm  Little  fiemward  set  himseir  to  learn  and 
meditate  on  them  wiih  wonderM  «rdor,  aod  aaaodaiing  himself  to  the  most 
■tndjona  of  hia  companions,  tried  with  tbeir  help  thoroughly  to  master,  not 
only  [he  words,  but  the  hidden  sense  of  his  lessons.  As  he  was  n«t  yet  judged 
old  enough  to  join  any  of  the  claaae*,  he  sat  apart  b;  bimfelf,  but  listened  at- 
tenlively  to  tlie  lecture  of  the  muster,  and  the  explanations  which  iie  gnve.  and 
waa  afterwards  found  rrprodudng  the  same  In  a  grave  and  aenteulious  manner 
for  tlie  ediScation  of  his  younger  scliool -fellows.  Burprised  and  di-liglited  at 
these  marks  of  precoolons  genius,  Tangmar  spared  no  psins  in  the  r'ultiTBtion 
of  so  promising  a  sdtolv,'  end  hud  liiu  ootwtaotly  b;  hia  side.  '  Whenever  I 
went  abroad  on  the  bunneas  of  the  ntonaater]','  he  says,  '  I  used  to  lake  bint 
with  me,  and  I  waa  atw«7s  more  and  more  struck  by  his  excellent  qualitlM. 
We  often  siudted  the  whole  ds;  aa  we  nde  along  on  Iiorseback,  only  more 
briefly  tliao  we  were  used  to  do  tn  school ;  at  one  time  exercising  ouri^elves  In  . 
poetry,  and  amiu;Dg  oanelvea  by  making  verses,  at  another,  arguing  on  philo- 
sophic qnestions.  Be  excelled  no  lesa  in  the  mechsntcel  than  in  Ilie  liberal 
arts.  He  wrote  a  beaotilUl  hand,  wsa  a  good  painter,  and  an  equnlly  good 
Bcalptor  and  worker  in  metsls,  and  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  fbr  all  things  apper- 
taining to  houaeliold  and  domestic  afbirs.'  Under  the  care  of  so  devoted  ft 
master,  the  boy  Bemwftrd,  as  the  old  man  always  called  him,  grew  up  to  be  n 
wise  and  learned  man.  He  had  that  dngular  ardour  fbr  acquiring  knowledge 
which  seems  one  of  the  gilb  poured  out  over  ages  in  wt)i<;b  its  pursuit  Is 
hedged  about  with  difScoltlee  that  must  necessarily  discourage  a  more  ordiusry 
amount  of  essL  Bemwsrd  always  read  during  meal  times,  and  when  tmaUs 
to  read  himself,  he  got  some  one  to  read  to  htm.  His  repulatiou  delcrmiued 
Tbeophanla  lo  choose  him  aa  tutor  to  her  bo*,  who  made  great  progress  undw 
.bis  ctre,  and  was  then  sent  to  finish  bis  education  in  the  srhool  of  the  &moas 
Gerbert  Bemward  meanwhile  wns  appointed  biabop  of  Rlldesheim,  and  in 
the  midst  of  bia  episcopal  flinctiona.  continued  to  cultivate  literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  made  time  by  employing  tliq  dsy  in  boaineaa  and  tlie  night  in 
prayer.  He  fbunded  scriptoria  in  many  monasteries,  and  collected  a  valuabla 
library  of  sacr«d  and  pr^bne  authors.  He  tried  to  bring  to  greater  perfection 
the  arts  of  painting,  mosaic  work,  and  metal  work,  and  made  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  all  those  curiosities  of  Bna  art  which  were  brought  to  Otho'e  court  as 
presents  fK)m  forejicn  princes.  This  collection  Bemward  used  as  a  studio,  fbr 
the  benuBt  of  a  number  of  youths  whom  he  brought  op  and  instructed  In  theso 
purauita.  It  ia  not  to  be  said  what  he  did  fbr  his  own  cathedral,  supplying  it 
with  jeweled  miaanls,  thuribleo,  and  dialicee,  a  huge  golden  corona  which  hung 
Arom  the  center  of  the  roof;  and  other  like  ornaments.  The  whIIb  he  painted 
With  his  own  hands.     The  visitor  to  HUdesbein  may  atlll  admire  the  ridi 
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bronie  scitet,  sixteeii  feet  in  beigbt,  pUMd  Id  ttw  catbednl  t^  its  artist-bkihc^ 
the  cruciflx  adorned  witJi  fllaftree-work  and  jgwela,  nude  by  his  own  lundt^ 
and  the  old  rosa-trm  growiug  on  tlis  cloiiter,  wbicb  tradition  affirma  hini  R> 
have  planted. 

His  manner  of  lift  ia  minatelj  deacribed  by  hia  old  tutor  Tanpmar.  AAar 
high  nuws  ever;  morning  be  pave  audieoM  to  any  who  deaired  to  speak  tnhln, 
lieard  causes,  ami  administered  justiee  with  grtnt  readineas  and  pramptitnda. 
Tben  Ilia  alniauer  waited  on  bim,  and  iccompaoied  bim  to  the  dixtribulion  of 
bis  daily  alms,  for  every  day  a  hundred  pqpr  persons  were  led  and  relirred  at 
his  palace.  After  this  lie  went  tiie  round  or  bti  workahopii,  overlooking  each 
one'i  work  and  dire<iting  its  progrca.  At  tlie  boor  of  nine  be  dined  with  hia 
clerks.  Tliere  was  no  worldly  pomp  observable  at  bia  table,  but  a  relipoui  ri- 
lence,  all  bt^ng  required  to  listen  to  tbe  reading,  which  waa  made  aloud. 

BEHHOH,    BianOP  01  ItlSHIA— ST.   KKIBWKBC  OF    PADEGBOBV. 

Biabop  Bennon  of  Uisnia  belonged  to  the  &mily  of  the  counta  of  Sazonj', 
and  was  placed  under  the  care  oT  ^  Barnward  at  Sve  years  of  a^  The  re- 
stored mooiistery  of  Hildesheim,  dedicated  to  St.'  UichBel,.of  course' posaened 
tta  acliool,  wliich  was  presided  over  by  Wigger,  a  very  skilllul  master,  under 
whom  cureful  tuition  Bennon  tlirived  apace.  'Now  aa  tlie  age  was  leartied,' 
writes  tbe  good  canon  JerooK  Unsei^-who  little  thought  in  what  light  that 
nme  age  would  come  to  be  regarded — '  bb  the  age  was  learned,  and  cultivated 
humane  letleis,  as  msy  be  seen  by  the  lives  and  writings  of  so  many  eminent 
men,  Wlgger  would  not  allow  the  child  committed  to  hia  care  to  neglect  pnlil* 
letters ;'  so  he  set  him  to  work  at  once  to  learn  to  write,  being  careful  to  tran- 
scribe his  copies  bimselC  And  how  well  Beunon  profited  from  these  early  lea- 
■oDB  miglit  yet  be  seen  by  an;  who  chose  to  exandne  the  line  specimens  which 
were  preserved  In  ilie  Church  of  Uiaoiawben  Jerome  lilnser  wrote  hia  bio- 
graphy. Alter  this  Wigger  exercised  his  pnpil  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  that 
of  composing  versea,  tidting  care  to  remove  ftwn  hia  way  every  thing  oB^nsive 
to  piety  or  modesty.  Beunon  had  a  natural  gift  of  vei^Qcation,  and  soon 
learnt  to  write  little  bynms  and  poems  by  way  oT^musement.  Hia  progreai 
and  hia  boyiah  Tersea  endeared  him  to  hia  maate^^  and  indeed,  adds  Jerome, 
'  he  waa  beloved  by  Qod  and  man.'  None  ahowed  him  more  afieciiua  tlian  St. 
Bemward,  wlio  was  now  overwhejfied  witb  th«  infirmitiee  of  old  age,  ihon^ 
hia  mind  waa  aa  bright  and  active  aa  ever.  Daring  tbe  last  Ave  years  of  hia 
life  be  waa  entirely  confined  to  bis  bed,  and  all  tbit  time  little  Beunon  proved 
hia  chief  solace.  Sometimee  be  read  abiud  to  hia  beloved  lattier.  Sumetimea 
he  made  veraes,  or  held  dipputationa  to  entertain  himi  never  would  be  leave 
bis  aide,  diMrharging  for  him  all  the  oSlcea  of  which  liia  youth  waa  capfUile. 
When  at  last  death  drew  near,  Bemward  called  the  diild  to  him  together  with 
bis  master  Wi^^r,  and  addreosed  to  bim  a  touching  exhortation.  'If  by  ie«- 
ton  of  thy  tender  ag«^' he  aaid,  'thoii  oanat  not  thyself  be  wise,  promiaeme 
never  to  depart  ftum  the  aide  of  thy  preceptor  that  he  may  be  wise  for  thee, 
and  llut  so  thou  msyeat  be  preserved  ihim  the  cormptiona  or  the  world  wblbt 
thy  heart  ia  yet  soil  and  tender.  Yea,  if  tiioa  loveat  me^  love  and  obey  bun  in 
all  tbioga,  aa  holding  the  plaoa  of  thy  father'  Then  he  ktased  the  child's  little 
hand,  and  placed  it  in  that  of  Wigger,  and  soon  after  departed  this  Mh,  rich  ia 
good  works,  and  Mcure  of  a  heavmly  reward. 
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8L  Ueinwerc,  who  like  Bennon  waa  a  pupil  or  Hildesbeim,  wbere  h«  stadied 
■lODg  with  Ilia  cwkutn  St.  Hetny  of  Bararia,  and  Iha  prince,  erea  alter  he  be- 
came emperor,  remembered  their  achool-bD7  days  together,  and  waa  Tond  <^ 
pnlting  liim  ia  miiHl  of  them  bj  sandTj  triuica  that  aavored  of  the  grown-up 
■ehool-bof.  Ueinwerc  waa  not  mudi  of  a  arbolitr  liimaelli  but  when  be  be- 
came biahop  of  Paderbom,  he  ahowed  a  laudable  zeal  in  promoting  good  achat* 
arahip  among  liia  clergy.  In  fact,  he  waa  the  founder  of  those  laniouB  scboaU 
of  Faderborn  which  are  described  at  Sauritbing  in  di* ioe  and  liuman  science^ 
and  which  were  perfected  bf  hia  nephew  and  auccftux,  Imadeus.  Tlie  boTi 
were  al!  under  strict  dolateial  dlaciplioe;  lliera  were  proreagora  of  grammar, 
logic,  rheuiricv  and  mngici  both  the  trivinm  and  quadriviiun  were  there  Uugbt, 
together  with  matfaemalicB,  plijsici,  end  aalrononij. 


8t  Adalbert  of  Prague  waa  leot  to  Magdeburg  by  his  pareola  Ibr  edocatioiL 
Tb«j  were  oT  tbe  Bobemian  nation,  and  had  vowed  to  olTer  (heir  aon  to  OoA, 
■bould  be  recover  of  a  dangennu  aicfciieaa.  Belifte  be  left  hit  bther'B  booae  ha 
bad  leamt  the  Ptaller,  and  under  Otharic,  the  famoos  maator  then  preaiding 
over  the  achool  of  Ifagdaburg,  be  made  aa  much  progreai  in  nncUty  at  ia 
learaing.  He  bad  a  hatHt  of  atMliog  awa;  from  the  acfaocd-room  in  tbe  midst 
of  lua  atodiea  to  ralrerii  hit  aoul  with  a  brief  prayer  in  tbe  cbtvdi,  after  which 
be  hastened  back  and  waa  laft  in  bia  place  again  bebre  tbe  ooaing  of  his  maa- 
ler.  To  conceal  bis  acta  of  charity  fVom  the  eyea  of  ottten,  ba  ehote  tbe  night 
hours  fbr  Tiaitlug  Um  poor,  and  dlqienaing  bia  abundant  alma.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  when  Olberic  waa  out  of  the  achoot,  tba  boya  would  divert  then- 
■elrea  with  games  more  or  leaa  mischievous,  to  relieve  the  wear?  hours  of  stud;f. 
Adalbert  seldom  took  part  io  tbeae  pastimes,  neither  would  ba  share  In  thosa 
stealthy  little  featts,  whid  tl)ey  aotoetiinei  held  in  otiscare  oonen^  where  thtj 
contrived  to  hide  ftom  Otheric't  <fi\dt  eye  the  ««¥eta  and  other  daintiea  ttir- 
Dished  them,  at  we  nnst  eai^wae,  by  some  medieval  tart-woman.  However,  if 
Adalbert  was  proof  againat  thia  laat-named  lemplaUoo,  it  appean  be  waa  not 
altogetber  superior  to  the  love  of  play,  and  that  wben  bia  masler't  back  waa 
tomed,  ba  did  ocoaaiiHwlly  throw  aside  bia  books  and  indulge  inagameof  ball 
When  such  delinqnendes  eaae  Io  the  eara  of  Otherio,  be  did  not  spare  the  kA 
and  on  these  occasion^  obaenrea  bis  biographer,  with  ittnel  pleasantly,  Adal- 
bert was  often  known  to  speak  in  three  languages.  For  it  was  a  strict  ni)« 
that  tba  boya  wet*  always  to  talk  iMia  in  tbe  achocd-room,  and  never  allow 
the  ears  of  their  maater  to  catch  the  sound  of  a  more  barfaarona  dialect  When 
the  rod  was  prodoeed,  tbereforc^  Adalbert  would  liegin  by  ratrsating  Indul- 
gence in  classic  phraseology,  but  ao  aoou  aa  it  was  applied,  he  would  call  out 
Ibr  mercy  in  Oennan,  and  Anally  in  Sclavonic  After  njtia  yearn'  study  at 
Uagdeburg,  Adalbert  returued  to  Bohemia,  with  the  reputation  of  being  spec 
tally  well  read  in  philoaophy,  and  taking  with  bim  a  nsalU  library  of  book^ 
which  he  had  coUeclad  doriog  hia  college  career.  After  hia  aoiiBecrafo>n  as 
bishop  of  Prague  at  the  early  age  of  tHenty-sevsii,  he  ia  said  never  again  to 
have  been  seen  to  smile.  Twice  the  hard-heartednesa  of  bia  people  impelled 
bim  to  abandon  hia  <Uoceat^  and  alter  his  departure  tbe  second  time,  he  traveled 
as  nissioner  into  the  then  heathen  and  bartnroua  proviDoea  of  Pnissia,  wheia 
ha  met  with  his  martyrdom  In  tbe  year  997.  ASdavonio  bymn  fbrmerly  eimg. 
bj  tlie  Poles  wben  going  into  battle,  i«  attributed  to  this  saint. 
23 
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orsLOSDB  or  m.  untnuH. 

OUiIontu  ma  k  BaTarimi  b7  birth,  sod  hU  flnt  BChool  wh  that  or  Tegem* 
Me,  in  Bavaria,  a  moDMterf  which  hud  been  ibuDd«d  In  994,  and  Taa  ftmona 
Ibr  iU  teacfaen  nt  titrA^ut  lingtii  and  eran  Tor  iU  Hebrew  Kfaolan.  Hen^  in 
the  twefth  centuiy,  lived  the  good  monk  Hel«llua,  nhoM  eelognea,  written  in 
imitation  of  those  of  TirgU,  deacribe  the  monastic  paiturea  and  cattle,  and  tha 
labon  of  the  mooks  In  the  flaldi.  The  librarr  oT  Tegernaee  waa  rich  In  claaala 
worlES,  and  poMesaed  a  Gur  iltaiolnated  copy  W  Flin^'a  'Natural  HiaCor;,' 
adorned  with  pictarea  of  the  different  aDlmalii,  ftom  the  cunning  haod  of 
brother  EUinger.  Ifedidne  waa  likewiae  atudied  here,  to  fBciUlate  wlitcb,  th« 
moults  had  a  good  botamcal  ganieo.  In  auch  •  achool  Othlonua  hftd  tverj  op- 
ponuult;  of  cultiva^ng  hia  natural  tast«  Ux  atudy,  which  grew  b;  degrees  to 
be  a  perfbct  panioD.  As  a  child  he  liad  intended  to  embrace  the  monastiQ 
state,  bnt  the  penoaaoDi  of  hia  father,  and  hU  own  deaint  to  give  himself  np 
•xduaively  to  learned  pumifa,  induoed  him  to  abandon  thia  design,  and  alter 
Istviog  school  be  devoted  himself  fbr  several  jesrs  to  classical  studies  with  an 
ardor  which  his  hfographer  finds  no  words  strong  enoogh  to  expreoL 

His  only  earthl;  deaire  at  this  time,  m  be  hlitMelf  tella  as  in  one  of  bis  later 
splritoal  treatiaea,  waa  to  hare  time  to  studj,  sod  abnndance  of  booln.  It 
would  aeem,  however,  that  this  ezceauve  devotion  to  human  learaing  had  iti 
usual  rMults  In  the  decay  c^  devotion.  Tt  la  thus  ha  describes  himself  at  thia 
period  of  bis  lih,  In  his  versified  treatise  ' De  dodrina  Spirituall.'  'Deiuii^la 
search  Into  certain  subtle  maltera,  in  tl>e  knowledge  of  which  I  saw  that  manj 
delighted,  to  the  end  that  I  might  be  held  In  greater  esteem  by  the  worid,  I 
nade  all  mr  profit  to  oonrist  in  kee|ring  companj  with  the  OentUea.  In  tboM 
Aa;a  what  were  not  to  me  gocratea,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  Tullf  Oxt  rbeto- 
ridanT  .  .•.  that  threefbld  worit  of  Uaro,  and  Lucan,  whom  then  I  loved  beat 
of  all,  and  on  whom  I  was  so  intend  that  I  hardlj  did  anj  thing  elae  but  read 
him.  .  .  Tet  what  profit  did  tbaj  give  me,  when  I  ooold  not  even  sign  mj 
fcreheadwithUwcrosar 

However,  two  severe  illneesee  wrought  a  great  change  in  bis  waj  of  looking 
•t  lile,  and  In  1033,  remembering  hia  earij  dedication  of  himaalf  to  Gk>d,  be  re- 
solved to  fonake  the  worid  and  take  the  habit  of  religion  io  the  monastery  of 
Bl'  EmmsrsD's,  at  Batlsboe,  where  he  gave  np  all  tbooghia  of  secular  ambition, 
in  order  to  devote  himself  heart  and  aonl  to  tha  inOea  of  hia  state.  BL  Em- 
meran'e  was,  like  Tegemsee,  poaaesaed  of  an  ezceUent  school  and  libratr.  la 
tiie  former,  many  good  acholsra  were  reared,  such  aa  abbot  WiUIam  of  Hinchan, 
who  became  aa  leaned  in  the  liberal  arts  aa  In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
who  Bfterwarda  made  hia  own  school  at  Hlrschau  one  of  the  moat  celebrated 
In  Oarmany.  Othlonua  tella  us  that  In  this  monastery  he  found  '  several  men 
In  difbrent  dassea^  some  reading  pagan  aulhora,  others  the  Holy  Scriptures,' 
and  that  he  began  to  imitate  the  latter,  and  soon  leamt  to  reliah  the  Sacred 
Book^  whldi  be  had  hitherto  neglected,  &r  above  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
Plato,  or  even  Boathlns. 

It  wIU  be  seen  from  thIa  little  dtetch'that  Othlonua  was  not  a  mere  tran- 
scriber, snd  indeed  ha  afterwards  prodnced  several  treatises  on  mystic  theology 
besides  bla  'Lib  of  St.  Wolfgang,'  and  was  regarded  by  his  brother  monks  as 
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■a  plotu  and  auatere  min,  powcamj  of  (n  immeoM  lore  of  btxAi.'  This  lov* 
hesbowed  Dot  only  bj  readiDK  them,  bat  by  maltlplj'ing  tbemj  (ndhisacblSTe- 
menta  En  tblg  kind  ar«  related  by  hinuelf  with  a  certain  prolix  eloquence 
whicb,  in  iMTCj  to  the  reader,  I  will  Mmewhat  abridge^ 

'  I  think  it  right,'  he  mje,  '  to  add  aome  aocouot  of  the  great  capacitj  of 
writing  which  was  given  me  by  the  Lord  from  my  childhood.  When  aa  jet »« 
tittle  child  I  waa  aent  to  acbool,  aad  qiiicklj  learned  my  lettara ;  and  began 
king  before  the  uaual  time  of  learDing,  and  without  an;  order  from  the  master, 
to  learn  the  art  of  wrilingj  but  in  a  (drtira  and  uDoauat  way,  and  without  anjr 
teaser,  ao  that  I  got  a  bad  habit  of  holding  mj  pen  in  ■  wrong  manner,  nor 
were  any  of  my  teachera  afterwarda  able  to  correct  me  in  that  point.  Uany 
who  aaw  UiEa,  decided  that  I  ahould  oeTer  write  well,  but  by  the  graoe  of  God 
it  turned  out  otberwiae.  For,  even  in  my  childhood,  when,  togeUier  with  the 
other  boya,  the  Isblet  waa  put  into  my  handa,  it  appeared  that  I  had  aome  no> 
tion  of  writing.  Then  after  a  tioM  I  b^o  to  write  eo  well  and  waa  lo  fbnd 
of  it  that  in  tbe  mooaatery  of  Tegeniae«^  where  I  learned,  I  wrote  many  book^ 
and  being  sent  Into  Franconia,  I  worked  ao  hard  aa  nearly  to  loae  my  aigbL  .  .  . 
Then,  after  I  became  a  monk  of  81  Bmmeran'a,  I  waa  induced  again  lo  occof^ 
myaelf  ao  mnch  in  writing,  that  I  aeldom  got  an  interval  of  re«t  except  on  feat»- 
Tala.  HeanUma  there  came  more  work  on  me,  fi>r  aa  they  aaw  I  waa  generally 
leading,  writing,  or  oompoetng,  they  made  me  achoolmaater  j  by  all  which 
thinga  I  wa^  through  Ood'a  gnce,  lo  fiilly  occupied  that  I  ftequently  could  not 
allow  my  body  the  neceiBary  leat  When  I  had  a  mind  to  compoae  any  thing 
I  could  not  find  time  for  It,  except  on  holid«ya  or  at  night,  being  tied  down  to 
the  buaineaa  of  leaching  the  boy^  and  tranacribing  what  I  had  undertaken. 
Beaidee  tbe  booka  which  I  compoaed  myaelf  I  wrote  nineteen  miaaali,  three 
booka  of  the  Ooepeli^  and  two  lectionariea;  beaidea  which  I  wrote  four  serrioe 
bocda  for  malina.  Afterwarda,  old  age  and  inflrmity  hindered  me,  and  the 
grief  canaed  by  the  deetruction  of  our  monaatery ;  hot  to  Him  who  Ja  autbor 
of  all  good,  and  Who  haa  voucbaalbd  to  giTe  many  thingi  to  me  nnworthy,  be 
praiae  eternal.'  Be  then  adda  an  account  of  a  vaat  number  of  other  booka 
written  out  by  him  and  lent  aa  preaenta  to  the  monaatariea  oT  Fuida,  Hiracb- 
feld,  Lorsch,  Tegemaee,  and  othen,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  mlumea.  Hla 
labora,  ao  obeerAiUy  nndartaken  Ibr  tbe  inptovement  of  hla  convent,  were  per- 
hapa  aurpaned  by  thoee  of  the  monk  Jerome,  who  wrote  out  ao  great  a  num- 
ber of  rolumea,  that  it  ia  said  a  wagon  with  tix  horaea  would  not  have  aulQced 
lo  draw  them.  But  neither  one  nor  the  other  are  to  be  compared  to  Diemndi^ 
a  devout  nun  of  the  monaatery  of  Weaoabran,  wbn,  beaidea  writing  ant  in  clear 
and  beautiful  characters  five  miaaala,  with  graduala  and  aeqoences  attached, 
and  fbur  other  offlce  booka,  for  the  uae  of  the  church,  adorned  the  libraiy  of 
her  convent  with  two  entire  Biblea,  eight  Tolnmea  of  St.  GAgoiy,  aeven  of  St 
Auguatinc^  the  eccleaiaatical  hiatoriea  of  £uaebiua  and  Caaaiodoma,  and  a  vast 
nnmber  of  aermona,  homilies,  and  other  treetiaea,  a  liat  of  which  ahe  left,  at 
having  all  been  written  bj  her  own  band,  to  tbe  praiae  of  Ood,  and  of  the  holy 
apoMlee  S3.  Peter  and  Paul.  This  Diemndis  waa  a  contempoiy  of  Othtonn^ 
and  found  time  In  the  midst  of  her  gigantic  labora  lo  carry  on  a  correapondence 
'  with  Herluca,  a  nun  of  Eppach,  to  whom  abe  la  laid  to  bare  indited  '  many 
very  sweet  letten^'  which  were  long  preaerved. 
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WtUJUt'OF  RIBflCBAtr. 

'William  of  Hencbau,  «  acbolar  of  St  Emtnerati,  wis  cbooeu  abbot  or  hia  mon- 
uteij  in  lOTO,  and  applied  bimaelf  to  make  hia  monlu  aa  leamed  aod  as  inde- 
btigable  in  all  nadtal  labors  u  be  iraa  hinuelf.  He  bad  aboDt  3B0  nKnlcB  at 
Hindiao,  and  founded  no  roirer  than  fifteen  other  religious  botiae^  Ibr  the  gor- 
animent  of  which  be  drewnp  a  body  of  excellent  statutes.  Tfaese  new  rotuda- 
tlooa  be  earafbllj  supplied  witli  books,  which  necessibted  constant  worii  in  tbs 
Kriptorinm.  And  a  most  atalalj  and  noble  plaoe  was  the  tcriplorinm  oT  Hin- 
chao,  wherein  each  one  was  employed  according  to  hia  talent,  binding,  paint- 
ing, gilding,  writing,  or  correcting.  The  twelve  heat  writen  were  reeerred  for 
.  transcribing  the  Scriptures  and  Ibe  H0I7  Fathers,  and  one  of  the  twelre,  moat 
learned  in  the  sdencea,  predded  orer  the  tasks  oT  tbe  otbera,  chose  tbe  books 
to  be  copied,  and  corrected  tlie  faults  of  the  foun(rer  scribes.  The  artof  paint- 
ing was  studied  in  a  spparate  school,  and  here,  among  otbera,  was  trained  tbe 
good  moak  Tbiemon,  who,  after  decorating  half  the  moDBsteries  of  Oermanj 
with  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  became  arehtnshop  of  Salttburg,  and  died 
in  odor  of  sancUtr.  Tbe  statutea  with  which  abbot  William  provided  bis  mon- 
aateries,  were  cbieBj  drawn  up  trom  those  in  use  at  St  Emmeran's,  but  he 
was  deairoui  of  f  et  Rirthcr  itDproving  tbem,  and  In  pirticolar  Of  aasimilating 
tfaem  to  those  of  Clunj,  which  was  then  it  the  lieight  of  its  renown.  It  was 
at  bis  request  that  SL  Dlric  of  Clu 07  wrote  ont  bis  'Customary,'  in  whub, 
among  other  things,  be  gives  a  description  of  [he  manner  In  which  the  Holj 
Scripturea  were  read  through  in  the  refectory  In  the  course  of  the  Tear.  Thii 
'  Customary '  ia  one  of  tbe  moat  valuable  monumeuta  of  monastic  times  wbidt 
nm^ns  to  naj  it  abows  us  tbe  interior  of  the  monastery  painted  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  ila  inmates,  taking  us  through  each  odlce,  the  library,  tbe  iDGrmary, 
tlie  sacristy,  the  bakehouse,  the  kitchen,  and  tbe  school.  How  beautiful  la  the 
order  wblcb  it  displaya,  as  obserred  in  choir,  where,  on  solemn  days,  all  tbe 
lingers  stood  vested  in  copes,  the  very  seats  being  covered  with  enjttroideted 
tapeatryl  Three  days  in  tbe  week  the  right  side  of  the  choir  communicated, 
and  the  other  three  the  left ;  during  Holy  Week  they  washed  tbe  leet  of  aa 
man;  poor  as  there  were  brethren  in  the  house,  and  the  abbot  added  others 
also  to  represent  absent  fKenda.  When  the  Pasaion  was  aung,  they  had  a 
custom  of  tearing  a  piece  of  stuff  at  the  words  'they  parted  my  garments;' 
and  the  new  fire  of  Holy  Saturday  was  struck,  not  ttom  a  flint,  but  a  predom 
beiyL  There  were  numberleaa  beautiful  rites  of  benedtetion  obaerTcd,  as  that 
of  the  ripe  grape^  whidi  were  blessed  on  tlie  altar  during  mas^  on  tbe  6th  of 
Aogust,  and  afterwards  distributed  in  the  refbclory,  of  new  lieani^  and  of  the 
(tesbly-pteased  Juice  of  the  grape.  The  ceremouiea  observed  In  making  tbe 
altar  breada  trere  also  most  worthy  of  note.  The  grains  of  wheat  were  cboaen 
one  by  one^  were  carefblly  washed  and  put  aaide  in  a  sack,  irtiich  was  carried 
by  one  known  to  be  pure  in  life  and  conversation  to  the  milL  There  tbey 
were  ground  and  sifted,  he  who  performed  tbia  duty  being  clothed  in  atb  and 
amice.  Two  priests  and  two  deacons  dothed  in  like  manner  prepared  tbe 
breads,  and  a  lay  brother,  having  gloves  on  hia  hands,  held  the  irons  Sn  which 
they  were  baked.  Tbe  ve^  wood  of  tbe  lire  waa  choseu  of  tbe  t»et  tad  driest. 
And  whilst  these  processes  were  being  gone  through,  tbe  bretbren  engaged 
«eased  not  to  ^ng  psslms,  or  sometimes  recited  Our  lady's  offlca    A  separata 
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duptor  In  the  '  Customary '  ti  devoted  to  the  diildren  and  thrir  muter,  and 
the  diacipline  under  which  thej  were  trained  !■  mloatelr  described.  We  teem 
to  see  them  aeated  la  their  cloister  with  the  vigilant  eja  of  the  matter  presiding 
over  thair  woric.  An  open  apace  It  left  brtween  the  two  rows  at  icholan^  but 
there  ia  no  one  in  the  monastery  who  dare  paaa  through  their  ranlta.  They  go 
to  eonfeasion  twice  a  week,  and  always  to  the  abbot  or  the  pnor.  And  snch 
is  Uie  icnjpulous  care  bestowed  on  their  education,  and  the  vigilance  to  which 
they  are  sabjected,  both  by  day  and  night,  tha^  sayl  Ulrtc,  'I  think  it  woald 
be  difficult  for  a  kiag'a  son  to  be  brought  up  in  a  palace  with  greater  care  tlian 
the  bnmbleit  boy  enjoya  at  Cluny.' 

niia  'Customary'  wa»  drawn  up  during  the  government  of  St.  Hogh  of 
Chiny,  whose  letter  to  William  t]ie  Conqueror  dittplaye  something  of  the  iade- 
peikdence  of  mind  with  which  abbots  of  those  days  treated  the  great  onea  of 
■he  earth.  William  bad  written  to  him  requeatlng  him  to  send  some  of  his 
monks  to  England,  and  oUbring  him  a  hundred  pounds  Ibr  every  monk  he 
wooM  send.  This  method  of  buyiofi  np  hli  monks  at  10  much  a  bead,  offeaded 
the  good  abbot,  who  Wrote  back  to  the  king  declining  to  port  with  any  of  bis 
oommunity  at  anch  a  price,  and  adding  that  he  would  himnnlf  give  an  eqoal 
•am  lor  every  good  monk  wbom  be  could  dnw  to  Clany.  During  the  tix^- 
two  years  tliat  he  governed  his  abbey,  he  is  said  to  have  probssed  atora  than 
lOtOOO  aubjecta.  Enough  ha*  been  said  to  show  that  the  -'"■■it'"  iostitule 
waa  still  strong  and  vigorous  in  the  t  lib  century.  Cluny,  indeed,  repreaented 
■DODaslidsm  rather  in  iti  magniOconce  than  in  the  more  evaogelio  sapect  of 
poverty  and  abasement,  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  lordly  t^endor,  she  con- 
tinned  froitful  in  aainta.  Even  the  austere  SL  Peter  Damian,  whilst  he  disap- 
proved of  the  wealth  of  ttie  monks,  wai  edified  at  their  sanctitT,  and  left  them, 
marveling  how  men  so  rich  could  live  ao  liolily.  Their  revenue*  were  not 
q^ton  Inxuty;  tliey  went  to  feed  IT.OOO  poor  people,  and  looollect  a  library 
of  Greek,  If  tin,  and  Hebrew  author^  such  ai  had  not  its  equal  in  Rurope.  It 
contained  among  other  treasures  a  certain  Bible,  called  in  the  chronicle,  'great, 
wouderfU,  sod  precious  lor  its  writing,  correctnees,  and  rich  Unding,  adorned 
with  beryl  stones,'   written  by  the  aiogte  hand  of  the  monk  Andrew. 


llarianos  Scotui^  for  whose  nativity  may  locialiticB  contend  (he  was  called  an 
Irishman,*  a  Bco^  and  a  Nortliumbriao),  died  in  the  eleveoth  century,  having 
beea  soooeaslvely  monk  in  the  abbeys  of  Cologne,  Fulda,  and  Mayence,  and 
profbssor  of  theology  some  years  in  that  of  Batisbon.  Ha  was  a  poe^  and  the 
author  of  a  Chronicle  (i«queiit1y  qnoted  aa  one  of  the  beat  medieval  histories 
and  continued  by  later  writers.  His  biographers  say  of  him  that  hi*  counte- 
nance was  so  beautiful,  end  his  manners  so  simple,  that  no  one  doubted  he 
was  intpired  in  all  he  aeid  and  did  by  the  Holy  Qhoat  A  most  indefatigable 
writer,  he  transcribed  the  whole  Bible  with  sundry  commenttriea,  and  that  not 
•lln>r1i*I<ik»Hliil(ntil]F  nil  inaied.  liDiFtm.ibit  ha  wu  rHlIf  u  Irbkmiii,  ■»!  b«  ii 

kMotllK.  TifKltrk.  BbbW  if  tJloilMwh.,  wbo  wma  kfa  ekmiieta  taitlj  Fa  IrM  nd  i»nif 
hi  LiUia.  ■■<  ii  haM  Id  kan  taaa  nil  ■■qinMail  wHk  Onak.  Tha  Ink  idHkn  MsWy  rih- 
UifuliAKl  IkanaJw  ia  U»  aaUar;.  Tbaia  «u  u  Idik  awiiMaty  it  blaid.  tmt  ■iHitkai  al 
CMofm  into  wkieh  Haliu.*  oHinkar  MniMhan,  on  cMutBlDf  ftm  ■  litftls  Booa,  iatrodacail 
Ik*  Boaua  akut.    (Lui(U,  Etc  AM.  e.  uii.) 
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once  bat  repeatedlj.  Uoraorer  be  drew  out  oT  th«  deep  tea  of  the  holy  hlher^ 
oeruia  sweet  waters  Tor  the  pru&t  of  bia  aoul,  vrbicli  he  collected  in  prolix  vol- 
nmea.  With  all  thii  he  fouud  spare  moments  wbicb  be  devoted  to  chnhuble 
labors  on  behalf  of  poor  widows,  chirks,  and  scliolars,  for  whoue  beneSt  b» 
multiplied  psalters,  manuala,  and  other  pious  little  boolta,  whicb  be  distributed 
to  (hem  ti«e  of  coat  Ibr  tlie  remedy  of  his  aoul-  Wlio  will  raAise  to  believe 
that  such  loving  toila  a«  theae  were  found  wortiiy  to  receive  tbe  miraculoua 
token  of  Ikvor  related  in  tbe  old  legendT  'One  night,'  aays  tbe  Hnnaliat,  'tlie 
brother  whose  duty  it  was,  having  forgotten  to  give  him  caudlee,  MariaDo^ 
ceverthelets  continned  bis  work  without  them;  and  when  tbe  brother,  recol- 
lacting  bla  omiaion,  oame  late  «(  night  to  his  cell,  he  beheld  a  brilliant  light 
UieamiDg  through  tbe  chinka  of  tbe  door,  and  going  in  aolUj  found  that  it  pro- 
ceeded Dom  the  angers  of  the  monk's  lelt  band,  and  he  saw  and  believed.' 
ST.  BBima— acHOuteticcs  or  KBmMS. 
In  1056,  Brnno,  who  had  studied  at  Tonra,  became  scholasticus  of  Rheims 
and  coQtiQued  to  RU  this  responsible  post  for  twenty  years,  during  which  lima 
he  nnmbered  among  his  pupils  Odo,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  11.,  and  many  of 
the  greatest  prelates  of  the  lime.  He  was  reckoned  the  Qrst  philosopher,  tho- 
ologlBD,  and  poet  of  France,  and  by  writers  of  his  own  day  is  ezlolled  as  '  the 
doctor  of  doctor^  the  glory  of  tbe  Church,  Ibe  model  of  good  meo,  and  the 
mirror  of  the  wh<^  world.'  Tlie  romantic  story  wliiuh  ascribes  his  cooTeraion 
to  religion  to  the  horror  caused  by  the  voice  which  came  from  Ihe  dead  body 
of  a  ceRaiu  eminent  doctor,  proclaiming  his  damnation,  is  now  unirersally  re- 
jected as  the  production  of  a  later  age.  lo  fan,  St.  Bnuo  has  himself  related 
the  manner  in  which  his  resolution  was  first  formed,  io  a  letter  sddroHBed  to 
Baoui,  provost  of  Rheims,  wherein  he  reminds  him  of  a  certain  day  wtien  they 
were  walking  with  snother  canon  named  Fulcius  in  the  garden  adjoining  his 
house,  conversing  together  of  the  vanities  of  the  world.  'Then  it  was,'  ho 
■ays,  '  that  the  Holy  8[Hrit  moved  ns  to  renounce  all  perishable  things  and  em- 
brsce  the  monastic  life,  that  wo  might  merit  lifb  eternal.'  It  would  also  appear 
that  a  grievous  case  of  umony,  whicb  hud  scandalized  tlie  diocese,  powerfhlly 
wrought  on  Bruno's  mind,  and  moved  him  to  fly  from  a  world  so  hedged  about 
with  temptations.  He  was  followed  into  liia  Telreat  by  a  number  of  his  Ibnner 
scholars,  but  it  waa  not  until  1DS4  tliat  the;  at  last  determined  on  tbe  way  of 
life  they  should  choose,  and,  receiving  tbe  monastic  Iiebit  from  the  hands  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Orenobte,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Carthuaian  Order,  whicli  took 
its  name  Hom  the  desert  they  bad  chosen  Eh-  their  abode.  In  after  years  tbe 
order  continued  to  be  largely  recruited  ftom  the  same  class  whence  their  first 
founder  had  been  drawn.  Many  a  fine  scholar  came  to  the  wild  rocks  of  the 
Chartreuse  to  seek  in  obscurity  for  a  peace  which  he  found  by  experience  the 
worU  of  intellect  could  never  give;  and  Bulsus  informs  ns  that  no  order 
received  so  many  members  Ctom  Paris  Univeiaty  u  this. 

ODO  01   TOUSHAl. 

Odo.  or  Oudart,  flrst  attracted  notice  as  a  teaidiar  at  Toul.  a  city  which  had 
always  been  rich  In  schools  and  Bchoolmaaters,  and  whicb  had  ielt  a  special 
pride  in  keeping  up  lis  learned  reputation,  since  I0i8,  when  it  bad  sent  ils 
bishop  to  fill  the  citwr  of  St.  Peter  in  the  person  of  8t.  Leo  IX.  Ddo's  fame 
reached  tbe  eara  of  the  canons  of  Tonmai,  who  entroated  him  to  take  charge 
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of  their  cathedral  school,  which  ha  aooordiaglj  gorerned  for  flve  yean.  A 
ikiUful  teacher,  and  a  devourei  of  booki,  Oila  ponened  eztraordinaiy  powers 
of  kbor,  and  wheo  anj  literar;  work  wu  in  hind,  he  rested  neither  daj  nor 
Digbt  till  it  waa  accompliahed.  Be  wag  alao  a  great  frieod  or  method  aQd.(px>d 
moral  diadptine,  bat  aa  yet  he  had  been  too  excIugiTelr  taken  np  with  the 
cares  and  pleunrea  of  bis  profean'oD  to  giro  iDDch  thought  to  spiritual  things. 
Or  perhaps  we  might  rather  tty  that  he  hardly  knew  of  their  exiitence.  Like 
other  bnsj',  bard-workiog  man,  lie  was  swept  along  in  the  tide  of  daily  life,  and 
tbouglit  it  mudt  to  preserve  a  character  of  stainless  honor  and  respectatulitf. 
Bts  sn(«e*a  as  a  teacher  was  so  great,  that  disciples  came  to  liim  from  all  parts 
of  France,  aa  well  as  !mm  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Baxonj.  The  city  of  Tournat 
became  literally  Ailed  with  stndenta,  who  might  be  seen  disputing  together  in 
the  public  streets  i  and  as  you  drew  near  the  sdunl  you  would  see  them  walk- 
ing witti  the  msater,  or  sealed  around  him  ;  or,  in  tlie  evening,  standing  with 
him  at  the  church  door,  while  he  taught  them  the  varioua  constellations,  and 
explained  to  them  the  course  of  the  stars. 

Thmi([h  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  Odo  specialty  excelled  in  logic,  on 
which  science  he  composed  three  books.  He  followed  the  method  of  BoethiDS 
and  the  aninent^  maintaining  that  tht  objects  of  reasoning  were  not  aortl*,  but 
Amgi,  in  oppoeition  to  the  riaing  school  of  Noniinaiiata,  who  contended  that 
the  contrary  was  tanght  Ijy  Porphyry  and  Aristotle. 

Odo  was  as  remarkable  (or  liia  virtue  aa  his  learning.  He  took  all  his  disd- 
plea  to  the  church  with  him  dally.  They  never  numbered  fewer  then  200 ;  but 
be  made  them  walk  two-snd-two  through  tlie  streets,  he  himself  bringing  up 
tbe  rear,  and  enibrcing  a  discipline  ss  strict  as  would  have  been  observed  In  the 
most  regulat  monastery.  No  one  ventured  to  speak  to  his  companion,  or  lO 
kiok  right  or  left,  and  in  choir  they  might  have  been  taken  for  monks  of  Clnny. 
He  did  not  allow  them  to  frequent  the  society  of  women,  or  to  wear  any  kind 
of  finery  -  and  if  they  transgresMd  hit  orders  in  these  respeet^  he  turned 
them  out  of  Ilia  school  At  the  boura  when  he  gave  his  lectures  no  lajman 
was  allowed  to  enter  tbe  doisters,  which  wero  at  other  times  tbe  resort  of  the 
public.  So  strict  was  he  in  tliis,  that  be  did  not  hesitete  to  exclude  Bvertrd, 
the  Castellan  of  Toaniai,  a  nableman  of  power  and  indiience;  for  it  was  Odo's 
principle  that  a  man  must  not  deviate  a  liair's  breadth  from  bis  duty,  from  the 
motive  of  iiuman  respect.  By  tbeee  meana  he  won  the  love  and  esteem  of 
every  one ;  canons  and  people  alike  spoke  well  of  him,  though  some  were  found 
to  say  that  hia  regularity  of  liib  sprang  rather  Ihim  idulosophy  than  religion. 

Be  had  directed  his  school  for  about  five  years,  when  one  day,  a  clerk  having 
brought  him  St.  Augustine's  "Treatise  on  Free-will,"  he  purchased  it,  taenij 
With  the  view  of  increasing  his  library,  and  threw  it  into  a  coffer  among  sosm 
other  books  without  looking  at  it,  fbr  his  taste  inclined  him  rather  to  the  stodj 
of  Plato  than  ^  the  Fathers.  About  two  months  afterward^  however,  as  he 
was  explaining  Boethius  to  bis  disciples,  be  came  to  the  fourth  book  of  III* 
"CoDSohittons  of  Philosophy,"  in  which  the  author  tieata  of  Free-wiU.  Ba> 
nembering  the  book  he  had  lately  purchased  on  tbe  same  sntitect,  be  sent  fbr 
it,  and  having  read  two  or  three  pages,  was  stmok  with  the  beaaly  of  the 
■qrle;  and  calling  hia  pupils,  said  to  them,  '  I  own  that  until  now  I  was  igno- 
HBt  how  agreeable  and  eloquent  are  the  writings  of  BL  Augustine,'  and  Uiat 
day  and  Uie  Mowing  he  read  to  them  from  this  work. 
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DCNOAL  AND  CLtMSVT. 

Two  Irish  scholars,  Dunjtiil  and  Clement  urivad  in  FraoM  soon  ader  ths  re- 
tirement oT  Alcuia  from  court — wbo  on  landiag  ezmled  curioalty  bf  crjing 
•Jaud,  Wudomtoi^l  Who'll  buy  I  Charlemagne  attached  them  both  to  bia 
service — Clement  at  Farii,  wliere  tie  eooq  waa  put  in  charge  oT  tha  Pulstino 
School,  Bod  Duugnl  at  Paris,  where  be  opened  a  tchool  in  the  monastery  of 
8t.  Au^HCioe,  and  in  Sll  adiiresMd  a  letter  to  the  emperor  on  ttie  sdar 
eclipse,  wbiob  waa  predicted  for  the  next  jear.  Clement  seems  to  baTe  been 
deeplj  imbued  with  Ibe  learned  mysticism  of  the  scbool  of  Toulouse,  and  in  ■ 
traaliM  on  the  ei^t  parta  or  speech,  whith  is  still  preaeired,  quute*  tlie  rule* 
of  tlie  grammarian  Virgil,  and  the  writings  of  the  noble  doctors  Gleogus,  Oal- 
bnnga<i,  Eneti^  and  the  rest.  Alcuio  complaioed  much  of  tlie  disorder  inbo- 
doced  into  the  atodiea  of  the  court  school  after  bis  departure.  '  1  left  them 
IiStia^'  he  exclaimed,  '  and  now  I  Dad  them  Egyptians.'  This  was  a  double 
hit  at  the  gibberish  of  the  twelve  Latiuitei,  which  Alcain  could  not  abide,  and 
at  the  hankering  which  the  Iriah  profeaaora  nlwajs  displayed,  botli  in  sdence 
and  theol<^7,  for  the  leaching  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  many  of  then)  bsT- 
iog  embraced  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  Ef^ptiana,  how- 
aver,  found  »  welcome  at  the  court  of  Charleangno  in  ^ite  of  their  eccea> 
triciliesi  tor  there  no  one  was  ever  coldly  received  who  could  calculala 
Mlipeee,  or  charm  the  ears  of  the  learned  nMoarcb  witb  Latin  hezameten. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  one  of  theae  Irish  proteaaotB  that  wo  must  attribute  those 
Tones  preserved  by  ICnrtene,  and  profesaJng  to  be  written  by  an  '  Irish  exik^' 
which  contain  such  agreeable  flalteiy  of  tbe  Fiankith  sovereign  and  of  hit 
people,  and  wbkb  were  presented  to  the  emperor  as  he  held  one  of  thow 
ooleinn  New-year  oourla,  at  which  hia  subjecla  vied  me  witb  anotlier  in  offer- 
lug  him  jewels,  tiame^  horses,  and  bsga  of  money. 

nie  Schuol  of  the  Palace  declined  under  the  management  of  Clement,  and 
of  hia  Buccesaor  Claud,  bishop  of  Turin,  and  during  the  reign  of  Louia  le  De- 
bountiire.  It  revived  under  Charles  the  Skid,  when  it  was  much  resorted  to  bj 
Irish  and  English  scholars, 

JOBir  MOTITB  EBIODA. 

John  Scotoi  Krigena,  bom  in  Ireland  in  IDS,  and  edncatod  at  Tork  and  Ua- 
diafame,  resorted  to  Paris  In  8S6,  where  he  waa  placed  by  Charlea  the  Bald 
ovsr  tbe  PsUtine  adKwl.  Be  had  earij  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek, 
■nd  embraoed  tiie  doctrines  of  tbe  Neo-Platonic  schooL  His  transUtion  of  tha 
worlcs  of  St.  Deoys  the  Arcopagite,  astoDiAed  the  scholars  at  Bome,  who 
Itaked'upoo  ^beyond  the  Alps  as  bartwriana.  In  his  philosopliical  treatise, 
Itt  Mifva  Jtantm,  be  sets  forth  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Greek  Pbtonists,  and 
Hugs  deBaoce  at  his  adveraaiiss  at  Rmne.  "They  are  all  decnved,  owing  to 
tbeir  ignoranoe  of  liberal  studiea.  They  have  none  of  them  studied  Gredi.  nod 
wMi  a  knowledge  of  Ibe  Latin  language  alone,  it  is  impoarible  for  them  to  on- 
dsrstsBd  the  distinctions  of  science."  In  US,  certain  pmpaeilione  drawn  from 
kis  writings  were  eoodemaed  as  heretical  by  tbe  OobdciI  of  Valence.  Ha 
withdrew  fhm  the  school  in  S«B,  on  the  remonstrance  of  Pope  Hicholaa  1.,  on 
tlM  ground  of  the  perversion  of  his  authority  by  tha  enemies  of  the  chofcb. 
He  retired  (o  England,  where,  sccot^ing  to  soioe  historians,  he  taogbt 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Oxford,  and,  to  others,  opened  a  school  at 
Ualmsbuiy. 
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QBBBEBT-POPE  STLVISTEE  H. 

Gbubxt,  bettar  known  In  acdeatestical  biatoty  h  Po|w  SrlvMt«r,  ww  bora 
(about  the  y«Kr  SBO)  of  bnnble  parentage,  la  AaHllac,  lo  AamfrDB,  nnd  eD* 
tend  It  an  eariy  age  tbe  moDasWrT  of  SL  0«rard  in  hia  iuiti*«  Iowd,  wban 
big  remarkable  parta  aod  attainmeota  aRracWd  the  atteotioo  of  Borrel,  Coaot 
of  Barcelona,  when  on  a  pllgHoiBKe  to  that  moatatcr^.  The  conat  took  Ibe 
fotrng  arholir  baiA  with  him  Into  Spain,  where  ha  waa  placed  with  Ilatto,  then 
IMiop  of  Vicfa,  In  Catalonia,  wben  he  formed  so  Intimate  tHentlahip  wiUi 
Warin,  abbot  of  Cusan,  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  of  hla  time.  At  that 
time  matbematica  and  aattmomy  wen  more  anoeeaaflilly  culttTated  in  Spain, 
both  in  U»  Arabic  Scfaoola  and  the  (Aiistlan  monaateries,  than  elgewhere. 

Gerbert  made  eztraordlnarj  profcreaa  in  both ;  and  when  he  accompanied 
Bwrcland  Hattooo  tbeir  next  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Pope  John  XIII.  waa  not 
long  In  discovering  bia  talenta,  The  liberty  of  tin  aabject  aofms  not  to  hsTS 
been  much  underatood  In  the  tenth  eeninr^,  for  wben  It  became  known  that  the 
yattog  monk  waa  an  adept  both  In  mnaic  and  mathematics,  neither  ttf  whidi 
■ciences  were  tb«n  Ungfal  in  Italy,  the  I^pe  loat  m>  time  in  commaaicating  tbe 
fcet  to  the  emperor  Otho  I.,  who  eorijured  him  not  to  permit  hia  return  to 
Spain.  Qcrbert  waa  accordingly  moat  aSbctionatelj  kidnapped  and  tent  with* 
oat  delay  to  Otbo'i  conrt,  wbei«  being  Interrogated  aa  to  the  extent  of  hia 
knowledge,  he  replied  that  be  waa  tolerably  aoq^inted  with  mathematfca,  hot 
waa  ignorant  of  logic,  wbii^i  aolence  he  greatly  deaired  to  etody.  It  happened 
Ourt  at  that  time  Oerard,  arobdeacon  of  Rheima.  an  •xoellmt  logician,  bad 
been  aent  aa  ambaaoador  to  Otho  (torn  Lothalre^  king  of  Prance,  and  Qerbert  at 
hat  won  tlie  emperor'a  oooaent  to  hia  returning  borne  with  him,  that  he  night 
t««cfa  mathematici  and  ^ndy  logic  in  the  schools  of  tbat  dty.  Adalberon  waa 
then  archtiiabop  of  Rlieima,  and  he  Ibrthwitfa  committed  tbe  alndiea  of  hia 
eathedral  school  to  the  dinctioa  oT  ttie  young  prtrfesaor.  Bicber  giTca  a  rery 
precise  acconnt  of  the  method  be  followed.  He  began  with  tbe  *  Dialectics  of 
Aristotle,'  going  through  and  thoroughly  ezplaloiog  tbe  propodtlons  of  each 
book.  He  particularly 'esplaioed  the  Introduction  <^  Porpiiyry;  and  passed  ob 
to  the  'Categoriea,'  and  the  'Topics'  of  tbe  same  author,  aa  traotlated  out  of 
Qreek  into  I^tin  by  Cicero,  and  commented  on  In  tix  books  by  the  Consul 
ManliuB.  la  the  aame  way  lie  lectured  an  the  fonrbooka  of  Topical  diiference^ 
two  of  Categorical  ayllogiam^  and  book  of  DiTlaioiia,  and  one  of  DeBoitioTia 
And  bare  the  reader  will  not  bll  to  obaerre  that  titcae  logical  lectures  mnst 
have  been  tbe  IVuit  of  stodies  pnrvied  not  in  Spain,  hut  in  France^  for  preriona 
to  Qerbert's  coming  to  Rheimsi  we  hare  his  own  acknowledgment  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Uiat  sdence.  After  he  had  taken  his  scholars  thmagh  this  contw. 
Bays  Hicher,  be  proceeded  U>  initiate  them  into  the  art  of  rhetoric;  and  he  aet 
out  on  the  principles  that  In  this  brencb  of  atndy  a  knowledge  of  the  eUak^ 
poeta  was  eeeentla].  He  theiefbre  read  and  explained  Tirgfl,  Btatius;  and  Tei^ 
encej  then  the  aa^riata,  Juvenal,  Peiwua,  and  Horace,  and  last  of  all,  Lucan. 
After  thia,  hia  pupila  were  exerciaed  in  diapulatlon,  wliicb  ha  taagbt  with  auclk 
art,  thM  the  art  was  never  apparent;  a  tbiiq^  obaerves  hia  biographer,  whk^ 
la  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  oratory.    Then  he  populariaed  the  science  of 
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mnslc;  *  iod  aa  to  ari^nistic^  tnathemBtica,  and  aitronomj,  he  nude  these  difO- 
calt  etudiea  easy  and  delightTuL  Richer  devotM  seTeral  pages  to  the  descrip- 
tion  of  the  rarioua  iDatrumaatt  which  he  conatractcdi  and  by  which  he  con- 
tiived  to  render  the  Kience  or  astrDDomj,  u  it  vere,  wniible  to  the  eyea  oThia 
acholan.  A  round  wooden  ball,  leiA  itipaleM  obUgae  to  1A«  Imriton,  Sgured  the 
world,  the  Tsrioua  MtrmMMiIcal  and  B«(q[rapl>tcal  pbenonoiu  beiog  repreeeated 
by  other  circles.  In  bet,  from  the  minute  description  of  the  writer,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that  Qerbert  exbiblted  at  his  lectures  two  Terjr  posaabla 
sperimeDB  of  the  tenestiial  and  oeleetiol  globes.  Sat  the  great  boon,  wlilcb  he 
ia  commoDlj  represented  as  bestowing  oti  the  European  schools,  was  the  intro- 
duction  or  tbat  wonderful  table,  '  in  whioh  nine  figures  represented  all  the 
uumbeii,  and  produced  in  their  infinite  combinBUoni  all  multipticationa  and  di- 
visions.' This  was  the  njrstic  Abaaa,  the  foundation,  no  doubt,  of  our  present 
ayatam  of  numeration.  It  consisted  of  a  tabled  on  which  three  columns  were 
marked  out,  sometimes  la  fixed  lines,  sonetimee  in  land  sprinkled  over  its  anr- 
ftce;  and  in  these  oolomna  flgurci  were  arranged  lu  unil^  tens,  and  hundreds. 
The  method  in  use  Ibr  worlclng  out  oakulatioDB,  even  with  the  assistance  of 
this  decimal  system,  as  ex^ined  by  Oerbert  in  ssTeral  treetiaes,  was,  boweTsr, 
extremely  intricate,  tboi^h  it  was  probably  *  vast  improrement  on  the  clamqr' 
oontriysDces  which  bad  been  resorted  to  by  fbrmer  scholars.  How  far,  bow 
ever,  the  Abacus  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  invenUon,  appears  more  than 
donbtlbl.  Its  history  has  been  made  the  eobject  of  intereetiog  modem  re- 
searches, and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  system  of  numeration  used  and 
explained  by  Qerbert,  contaiopd  nothing  in  it  which  had  been  unknown  to 
BoiUiias.f  Nevertbelea,  he  esrtsinly  seems  to  liaro  elucidated  and  poputariied 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  which  fh>m  tliis  epoch  tjcgan  to  be  more  serioDsly 

It  is  not  easy  to  conTey  any  notion  of  the  enthumasm  excited  by  Oerbert'a 
lectures,  or  the  Ude  of  scholsra  that  flocked  to  him  not  only  from  erery  part  of 
France,  but  lW>m  Qermany,  Italy,  end  tfae  British  islands.  .  .  .  Kot  content 
with  instructing  his  own  scholar^  lie  corresponded  with  the  scholastics  of 
Tours,  Sena,  Fleuiy,  and  AoriUic,  and  spared  no  psios  or  expense  in  the  sxA- 
leoUon  of  bis  library.  In  this  work  he  was  generously  assisted  by  bis  Inends, 
Bcsttered  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe.  It  ia  in  his  '  Epistlee'  that 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  that  prodigious  actiriiy  of  mind  which  took  cognizance- 

*  0«b«t  Uofbl  hia  ditciplai  Ih*  gM  of  Ibi  maaocknH ;  ■  liafla  ni\Bf,  irhlek  tainf  Kmek  it 
diflbwit  intamli,  (»n  ovl  tha  diAniil  toundi  of  1h«  pmat.  Then  inteniili  »r*  niHrhad  od 
lb*  ebofd.  ftsd  Lbfl  wordi  to  b*  Mnf  btd  wrltUq  over  than  t  ejpbar,  abowinf  to  what  tolrri'al  ta 
tha  nonnchord  U  eorreapoadad.    A  ftnaa  tbanftnv  «nM  tlwiji  Ht  hlmHir  rEgbt  by  aoiindiiif 

tb*  wmk  Odonuni,  whiM  wgib  bita  bm  dlKonrn]  and  publbhod  bj  Cinliiiil  Mai,  aod  wbota 
nulcal  UMtba  an  Hid  Is  b*  busd  on  Iha  KlcnliKc  priiKlplM  at  BoSlhtui  and  Euclid, 

t  Tb*  .Inba  IHtlHd  Ibi  knowMfi  or  Ibl  Indlin  numanll  lo  Iba  aintb  cnlDrf.  '  But  lbs 
prground  uid  imporuiit  blaloHail  iniMit>lwn  lo  ubieb  a  diillnfoiahad  mihamiidaD,  M. 
Cbailat,  wiiM  br  bia  cotiwt  iaIvprtUlion  cf  tb*  in-ealM  rjrlhafsnu  UbI*  In  lb*  iMaxUjr 
af  BiAbiu,'  ujt  M.  UaKbiiMI,  ■  nain  il  men  ibis  pnbabk  Uiat  Iba  Chriitiani  in  Ib«  Wiat 
van  uqoaintad  n«n  Hriiaf  Iban  tba  Anblaaa  iritb  Ibe  Indiaa  ajitam  of  flumaniktn  ;  Iba  nt* 
of  Iba  nina  flfum,  having  Ibeir  valua  detanainad  by  pDtilion,  bainf  known  by  tbara  undo  tba 
nmma  nf  lbs  BjiUni  of  lb*  Abieaa.'  (Cimu,  Toi.  i<.  |h  UB.  aho  note  396.  Baa  ilw  H. 
aMim.^ftrrmliitlrrifa4umMit4aag*rmMrii,*»^n*,i.lA  bii  painia  In  Lb*  Cmput- 
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of  Bltaabjacti,uidiieTer  rMtedtailthad  tonndedBll  tothedepth.  Id  one  let- 
ter wa  Sod  bim  begpng  tbe  kMu  or  a  Ctewr  from  hia  archbiihcip,  and  oBering 
In  excbuige  eight  folnmea  of  Boitbina  and  aoiDe  excellent  geometricnl  figuraa. 
In  snoUier  he  eoUcili  tbe  moaka  of  AuriUao  to  runiiab  bim  wilb  a  Spaniah 
trealiaa  on  tbe  arta  of  multipHeation  Add  diviaion,  aod  dlrecte  them  in  Uib  woik 
oT  correcting  a  mannacript  of  Pliny.  Then,  ^aln,  we  find  him  writing  on  tbe 
Bkedlcal  acicDce,  to  which  he  and  bia  diadplea  directed  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  in  which  thejr  IbUowed  the  Qreqk  m««tera.  In  bet,  it  w*i  tbe  di*er»fled 
character  of  bis  eeqniiementa  that  made  Gerbtrt  the  'wonder  oT  the  world'  In 
tbe  e;ea  of  hia  coDtempor«ries.  He  knew  all  Ihinga,  tliey  aaid,  and  all  tbiuga 
equalljr  welL  If  tbia  were  an  exatcgenlion,  it  ia  certain  that  be  poaaeaaed  tbe 
rare  power  of  being  able  to  direct  hia  attentioa  to  &  lerj  wide  range  of  etudie^ 
though  nataral  philoaophf  waa  certainlj  hia  special  attraction. 

Whilgt  still  preaiding  over  his  sobool,  Oerbert  produced  aeTeral  treatiaeB  on 
aatmnomj,  nnlbeoistiea,  nod  geometi^;  on  the  Ajrmation  of  tlie  aatrolabe,  the 
qoadrant,  and  tbe  aphere,  aa  well  aa  on  riietoric  and  Ii^c.  Tbe  monk  Dilmar 
tella  na  that  when  at  HagdebuTg  with  blsold  papil,OthoIII., 'be  madeaclock, 
regulating  it  according  to  tbe  noremeat  oT  tbe  polar  star,  which  he  obafrred 
through  a  kind  of  lube.'  Another  writer  epeaka  of  certain  hjdranlic  orgnoa 
which  be  cooatnicted,  in  which  tbe  wind  and  neceoary  movement!  were  intro- 
duced by  meana  of  boiling  water:  and  these  obscure  noticea  seem  to  indicata 
that  wheeled  clocki^  tbe  teleecop«v  and  the  power  of  ateam^  were  known  b; 
Oerbert  Ailly  three.oenturiea  beS>re  what  baa  been  considered  Iheir  earlii;st  die- 
WTei7  bj  the  monk  Boger  Bacoo.  Gerbert  did  not  teach  at  Bheima  aloneL 
Creasing  the  Alps,  be  passed  tbrougb  moat  of  the  towns  oT  Northern  Italf, 
dien  Bolyect  to  hia  great  patron,  Otbo  L  In  910  be  also  visited  Rome  in  com- 
pany with  the  bishop  Adalberon,  and  at  PaTia  met  the  emperor,  together  witli 
tbe  celebrated  Saxon,  Otberic,  who  Itad  honorably  filled  tbe  office  of  scbolas- 
Ucns  in  tbe  episcopal  school  of  Uagdebnrg.  Otberic  bad  up  to  tliat  lime  en- 
Joyed  tbo  reputation  of  being  tbe  greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  and  perhapa  re- 
garded himself  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  literary  diclalor.  In  tlie  course  oT 
tbe  previous  year,  he  bad  felt  no  little  uneasineM  at  the  dully  increaaing  rs- 
nowoof  tbe  French  prolissor,  and  had  dispatched  one  of  hiaown  Saxon  pupils 
to  Rheima  to  bring  him  an  exact  account  of  Oerbert's  method  of  dividing  tbe 
Seiencea.  Tbe  Saxon  made  aa  unsatislactoTy  report  It  was  Qerberl'a  cuatom 
to  represent  phj^ca  and  mathemalits  aa  equal  and  Independent  Bciepcea.  But 
Otheric's  disciple,  whose  bead  was  none  of  tlie  clearest,  made  him  tench  that 
physics  were  sobordinate  to  matbenatici,  as  the  species  to  tlie  geoua.  On 
this,  Otherie  decided  that  he  knew  nothing  of  pliilosophj,  and,  proceeding  to 
tbe  court  of  the  emperor,  Otho'I.,  he  spoke  to  tliat  effect  he£ire  an  onembly 
of  learned  men.  Otbo,  wbo  was  himself  pSMionstely  ibnd  of  these  studies 
was  not  satined,  and  resolved  to  «A  tbe  matter  to  the  bottom.  He  therelbra 
aeiisd  the  occa^n  of  Qerbert'a  presence  at  Paiia,  to  inaugurate  a  grand  ecien- 
tiflc  toumacnent,  and  Invited  all  tbe  tatantt  of  his  empire  to  witueea  tbe  dis- 
pnte  between  the  first  scholar  of  France  and  the  Brat  scholar  of  Qermany.  Hs 
bimself  presided  at  tbe  conlhrence,  and  opened  it  with  a  little  allocution  of  hia 
own,  in  which  he  very  dearly  explained  the  question  In  dispute.  Then  Otb- 
eric began  bia  attack,  (list  in  words,  and  then  in  writing.  The  oonferenca 
lasted  the  whole  day,  and  Gerbert,  wbo  tnted  tbe  anttaoritiea  of  PUto,  Porphyiy, 
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and  Boethias,  wia  atill  BpeakiDg  JD  reply  «h«a  the  emperor  g«re  the  atgnal  Ibr 
tli«  (oncluiloii  of  the  debate.  Qerbert'i  iame  never  appeared  more  lUtutrioa^ 
and  he  returned  to  Fraoce  loaded  with  magnlflcect  preaenta. 

Hii  ader  career  was  lUlI  of  troobleg;  but  Id  890  the  inSaenoe  of  bis  Impe- 
rial pupil,  Otfao  III.,  obt^ned  hia  electioQ  te  the  »ee  or  BaveoTi*,  and  nioe 
jeara  later  to  tbe  Apoatollc  chair.  la  waa  a  gfreat  daj  In  the  annalg  of  learn* 
ing  when  the  philoaopber,  Oelbert,  became  Pope  Sjlreater  II.,  and  one  whidl 
brought  DO  amall  ntls&ction  (o  the  hearts  of  hia  papila.  Hair  tbe  prelatesMid 
prinoee  of  Europe  gloried  in  liariDg  called  bim  master,  and  moat  or  Uten  did 
bimcredft. 

ITaSLBARD   or  BAtO   XHD  OOOOtim  TTTAUK 

Arabic  Spain  waa  jurt  tlieo  regarded  as  the  fonn tain-bead  of  acieace.  The 
Uoorlah  Bovereigns  of  Cordova  hod  oollected  an  immense  library  En  their  capi- 
tal, aod  are  reported  to  have  had  tevenly  others  In  diObrent  parts  of  tbeir  do- 
minioDB.  Tliither,  tlien,  wandered  many  an  Kagliah  atudent,  attracted  rather 
than  repelled  bj  the  tales  of  glamor  «Bsodated  with  a  Uoalem  land.  One  of 
these  scholar  adventurera  was  'Athelhard  of  Balb,  Hie  greatest  man  of  science 
who  appeared  in  KngUnd  before  tbo  time  of  Koger  Bacon.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Ited  King  he  had  left  lilg  own  country  to  study  at  Toura  and  Laon,  in  which 
latter  place  he  opened  a  scbooL  Tlience  he  proceeded  to  Salerno,  Greece, 
Asia  Uioor,  and  Spulp,  increasiag  bis  stock  of  leaniiag.  sad  retnmed  at  lasb 
after  a  long  absence,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  I.  Alter  this  he  opened  a  school  in 
Normand;',  where  he  taught  the  Arabic  sciences,  in  spit*  of  tbe  prqudicea 
which  many  felt  againet  learning  acquired  from  ao  suspicioni  a  aource.  Among 
those  who  BO  objected  waa  Athelhard's  own  nej^ew ;  and  In  defbnse  of  hia  £i- 
Torile  studies  the  Rnglish  master  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  reminds  his  nephev 
of  an  agreement  Ibnnerly  mode  between  them,  that  one  should  gather  all  the 
leoming  taoglit  by  ttie  Arabs,  while  the  other  should  <n  lika  manner  study  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  Franks.  Tlila  book  ia  written  in  the  form  of  a  colloquy,  in 
wliicli  the  nepliew  is  made  to  sppear  as  tlie  champion  of  the  old  system  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  uncle  of  the  new. 

In  spite  of  tliese  eccentricities,  liowerer,  Athelhard  was  a  reaDy  leotoed 
man.  He  translated  Kuclid  and  other  mathematical  worim  out  of  the  Arabia 
and  ia  styled  by  Vincent  of  Beauvai^  'the  Philosopher  of  England*  A  few 
yeats  later  we  Snd  another  Englishman,  named  Robert  de  Retines,  studying  at 
Btora  in  company  witli  a  certain  narciann  of  Dalmatia,  who  ia  called  a  most 
acute  and  erudite  soliolar.  Robert  had  traveled  In  eeardi  of  learning  through 
Fiance,  Ilnly,  Dalmatia,  Greece,  and  Aaa  Uinor,  and  flnatly  made  his  way  into 
Spain,  where  Peter  of  Cluny  found  the  two  ftieifds  studying  aatrology  at  Kvora. 
Peter's  Journey  into  Spain  wng  undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  mMe 
exact  information  as  to  the  Uohammedao  doctrinea  and  writingn,  and  he  In- 
duced the  two  scholars  to  give  up  their  nnprofltable  pursuiti;  aad  employ  tlielr 
knowledge  of  Arabic  in  translating  the  Koran,  ntls  they  did  In  1 143.  Robert 
allerwards  became  archdeacon  ofPampoInnai  he  did  not,  however,  entirely 
foraake  his  own  country,  but  returning  tliitber,  wrote  a  translation  of  tbe  Saxon 
Chronicle,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleiaa  libTaiy,  and  which  is  dedicated 
to  Peter  of  Cluny.  His  friend  Hermann,  who  Is  styled,  '  ^  most  acute  and 
profound  echolaatic,'  produced  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  'Planisphere,'  which 
be  addresaed  to  his  old  Spanish  preceptor  Theodoricus,  and  tloa  tho  preface  to 
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tbia  book  we  find  that  tbe  wchoa  at  whicb  tfaej  studied  waa  not  Arabic,  bat 
Chriatian,  a  ttct  ot  aoms  Inportmee,  ai  h  ia  Tcty  guierallj  staled  tbat  the 
SpaDith  academies  naorted  to  at  tbis  tiow  by  EnnipeaD  atudenla  were  tbose  of 
tbe  Arabto  ipaatcrs,  who  ara  npnseDied  sa  aloiw  poaaetsiDg  anj  knowledge  ot 
tbe  mathematical  acjences.  It  ia  dear,  however,  tbat  now,  aa  Id  tlie  time  of 
Gerbert,  there  existed  Christian  aclKMjIa  Id  Spain,  no  Icn  eScient  tliaa  (boae  oT 
tbe  Uooni,  and  that  it  whs  Io  these  that  man;  of  tbo  French  and  Englisb 
■cholara  resorted  fbr  the  purpMea  of  studj. 

To  the  names  of  theee  learned  Englishmen  I  mnst  add  that  of  Oderima  W 
talis,  tbe  course  of  wlioas  edacation  ia  best  given  In  bia  owo  words  Id  tbat 
abort  fumnuiry  of  b!s  lUb  with  which  be  CDncludas  his  history.  '  I  was  bap- 
tized,' he  says,  '  at  Attingham,  a  village  in  Kngland,  which  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  great  river  Severn,  ^ere,  by  the  miuiatrf  of  Odcricns  the  priest,  IVnl 
didat  regenerste  me  with  water  and  the  Holj  GhosL  When  I  waa  Eve  jeara 
old  I  was  sent  to  school  at  Bhrewabur]',  and  olTered  Thee  m;  aerriees  hi  tha 
lowest  order  of  thg  cteigj  in  the  dmivb  at  89.  Fetcr  and  Fanl.  While  tbere^ 
Siward,  a  priest  at  great  emlneooa,  insbncted  me  far  flva  year*  in  tbe  letteiaof 
Oarmeota  NiooaltMa,*  and  taught  me  psalnu  aad  hjvna,  with  other  nrrniiaij 
learsing.  1  was  ten  jears  old  when  I  c«\»aed  (be  Britiab  aea,  and  arrived  in 
Normandj,  an  eiHe,  unkaown  to  all,  and  knowing  no  odsl  But  aupponed  bjr 
Tbj  goodne^  I  fonnd  lbs  ulmoat  kindnesa  and  attention  from  these  forplgneni 
I  was  profewed  a  monk  in  the  monaater;  of  St  Evroult,  b;  the  venerable 
abbot  Mwnier,  in  tbe  eleventh  year  of  m;  age,  and  he  gave  me  tbe  name  of 
yitalis,  in  place  of  tbat  which  I  received  in  England,  and  which  seemed  bar- 
barous to  the  ears  of  the  Normans.  Jn  tlils  monastery,  through  TI17  goodness 
I  have  tivtd  tHtj-inz  year^  Mved  and  honored  by  m;  brethren  far  more  than  I 
have  deaerved.  Bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  a  strsnge  tend,  I 
bave  labored  among  Th;  eervants,  and  as  TIlOU  art  tkithftil,  I  (ear  not  bat  I 
■hall  leccive  the  pennj  which  tliou  bast  promised.'  .  .  . 

The  history  of  Odericns  leaves  ns  in  no  doubt  aa  to  the  extent  of  his  literary 
attunments.  He  quotes  most  of  the  ancient  classical  writera,  and  many  of  the 
Ifathen  of  tbe  Churcfa,  and  the  intalligeooe  of  hia  mind  ia  displsyed  by  the 
way  in  which  he  collected  the  mslnisls  of  his  worit.  Nothing, escaped  his  no- 
tice^ and  fhnn  tbe  lips  of  soaie  wandering  crusader  or  passing  pilgrim  he  gath< 
ared  up  the  tales  and  episodes  with  which  he  enlivened  hia  pages,  ^ving  theen 
Id  DMny  p«rta  tha  lively  eotoring  of  a  romance.  One  day,  a  monk  of  Win< 
obester,  who  stopped  at  tbe  abbey  for  a  fbw  houn,  chanced  to  show  him  a  lifb 
of  St.  WilUam,  ooplea  of  which  were  then  tare  in  Normandy.  Odericns,  In 
raptures  at  the  sight  of  the  treasure,  lonired  to  copy  it,  but  tlie  traveler  was  in 
baste,  and  tbe  Bng«a  of  Odericus  were  benatnbcd  wiib  cold,  fbr  it  was  tbe 
depth  of  winter.  However,  the  opportunity  waa  not  to  be  kst,  and  s^dnghto 
tablets  ho  with  great  difficulty  took  such  notes  from  the  ounuacript  as  enabled 
him  afterwards,  at  his  leisure, to  compose  a  life  of  the  tounder  of  St  Gellone. 
His  Ecdeaiaaticai  BiiiloTy  of  England  and  yormandy,  whicb  occupied  twenty 
years  In  its  compilation,  U  tbe  only  work  he  has  left  to  posterity. 

■  a.  Italiita,  in  hii  nntka  oo  Uw  lit  tni  wiilinp  of  (Maiicu,  iipliiiii  Uiii  aipiiMion  lo  ibhd 
tULilin  dphalMt;  CirmmU  Nicodnta,  the  mulhir  uf  On  Aimiliu  ETindn,  biinf  IwM  bj 
MH  to  Iht«  fnt  linntBd  Mim.  Ha  cnnM  not,  hmmn,  b*»  ban  ■(•  jnnlHnlaf  Ui 
■^AabW,  IS  w*  n;  ptolMbly  iudMu4  lii. 
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Under  tti«  Boronn  dominion  niiraeroua  schools  existedln  Spaia  nbich 
CHtabliahed  a  Ii]gh  order  of  intellectual  culture,  of  which  Quintilian, 
Mirtial,  Lucan,  the  two  Scnecas,  Columelli,  aod  Florug  are  tbo  ex- 
ponents  \a  the  remains  of  Lalin  literature. 

The  Iberian  peninsula,  from  the  time  of  the  great  invasloo  by  the 
QGnnanic  races,  had  been  filured  among  the  SueTrea,  Alans,  and  Vandal^ 
uid  finaltjr  (about  6S5)  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Visigoths,  and  the 
Sueircs,  wbooccupied  the  entire  northwestern  section.  Into  this  region 
the  monaslic  institution  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  881  from  Africa, 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  vea  rccogniced  by  St.  Martin  (bom  in 
Hungaiy)  of  Dumw,  not  later  than  &30,  and  even  earlier,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  St  Victorian,  nho  founded,  about  50d,  the  mon- 
utery  of  Amdc,  near  Haesca,  in  Aragm.  To  I^eander,  the  monk  bishop 
of  Seville,  is  accorded  the  glory  of  having  foundud,  about  ATS,  at  the 
Tisigotha'  capital,  and  in  connection  with  his  See,  the  first  christian 
sdiool  which  attained  any  considerable  reputation  for  the  study  of  all 
the  arts  and  sdences.  He  was  the  son  of  a  duke,  of  Gatlo-Roman  raoe, 
whose  eldest  daughter  had  married  Letiriglld,  the  king  of  ttie  ^sigoths, 
who  transferred  the  rapilal  of  bis  kingdom  from  Seville  to  Tdedo. 
Lcanderwas  himself  a  monk,  and  became  metropolitan  bishop  in  ST9. 
Inthe  bitter  ecclesiastical  controversy  which  raged  at  this  time,  he  was 
exiled  by  order  of  the  king,  who  was  the  sp^ial  champion  of  Arisnism, 
but  he  presided  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo  in  GB9,  when  the  succes- 
sor of  Lcuvigild  proolaimcd  the  aiijuration  of  that  heresy  by  the  united 
nationa  of  the  Ooths  and  SuevreK.  From  this  time  monastic  entablisb- 
ments  were  multiplied,  and  members  of  the  royal  family  became  their 
founders.  Fulgentius,  a  brother  of  Leander,  became  a  monk,  and  aAer- 
wards,  biahop;  his  sister,  Florentine,  was  the  superior  of  forty  contents 
and  a  thousand  nuns,  for  which  Leander  drew  up  the  regulations ;  and 
another  brother,  Isidore,  who  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Seville,  waa 
his  successor  in  that  metropolitan  see.  During  the  forty  yean  of  his 
episcopate,  Isidore  extended  his  educational  work  to  all  the  cathedral 
churches  in  Spain,  prescribing  everywhere  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  the  clergy.  He  is  the  reputed  author,  according  to  Osanam, 
of  an  encyclopediac  treatise  on  The  Origin  of  Thitgr,  In  which  was 
preserved  a  summary  of  the  best  knowledge  of  his  time  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  medicine,  law,  natural  history,  geography,  and  mechan- 
ics. He  died  in  6S6,  leaving  in  his  scholars  and  disciples  able 
champions  in  Church  and  State  of  the  institutions  which  he  had  planted. 
Hia  Chronicle^  or  (Tompendium  of  Universal  History,  and  collection  of 
the  old  canons  of  the  Church  for  the  use  of  Spain,  are  documents  of  the 
highest  authority.  The  monastic,  convent,  and  cathedral  schools  estab- 
ti^ed  by  this  fiunily,  perpetuated  chriatiaa  teaching  even  after  the 
pnwiwlon  of  the  country  hj  the  Uoora, 
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ABBCT  or  BM  IS  KoauAKDT.  ijiHnujia* 
Id  tfae  year  1639  Iba  little  houaa  of  Bee  bad  be«n  founded  by  a  ploui  Kor- 
niaii  knight  named  Herluin,  who  bioueir  became  the  flret  abboL  Kothieg 
could  be  ruder  or  simpler  than  the  commeooements  of  tbia  famooa  abbey. 
Herluia  waa  poor  and  unletlored;  ha  and  bis  mookB  bad  lo  lire  bardly  by  the 
labor  of  tlieir  haod^  their  ordiuaiy  food  waa  bread  made  with  bran,  and  vega- 
UUea,  with  muddy  water  brouglil  from  a  wel!  two  miles  off.  At  the  Tery  mo- 
nient  when  I^nlVanc  pmented  himaeli;  the  abbot  waa  superiDteoding  the  con- 
ttrnclioD  of  an  oven,  and  waa  kneading  the  bmtd  with  aomewbst  dirty  handa, 
fcr  he  had  come  fredi  Onm  the  labor  of  the  fleM.  At  another  lime  the  alghl 
would  have  diagnsted  the  leflned  and  battdioua  Lombard,  but  at  that  moment 
Ua  heart  (bit  an  appetite  for  abasement,  and  he  promptly  offered  bimaell|  and 
waa  recelTed  aa  one  of  the  little  community,  of  which  he  became  prior  In  lOil. 
He  waa  aubjected  to  a  aerere  noridate.  For  three  jeaia,  it  ia  said,  he  kept  a 
rigoroiu  aileoM^  and  waa  teated  by  o*ery  kind  of  hnmiliatioD.  Onoe,  when 
reading  aloud  in  the  refectory,  the  prior  corrected  hJa  Jjitin  accent,  and  dedred 
him  to  pronounce  the  «  in  ifoccre  abort.  This  waa  probably  a  hard  trial  to  the 
humility  of  the  Bolofpiew  prolbaaor,  who  must  have  regarded  hia  Norman  com- 
paniooa  aa  little  better  than  barbariana;  but  Lanfranc  complied  witliout  beai' 
tatioD,  judging,  eaya  hia  biographer,  that  an  act  of  diaobedience  waa  a  greater 
Mil  llian  a  (klae  quantity  in  I^tln.  After  he  had  paned  through  hla  probation, 
the  abbot,  who  had  learnt  to  vulue  both  hia  feaming  and  hia  aincere  humility, 
finding  him  unflt  Ibr  manual  labor,  desired  him  to  begin  lo  teach,  and  thua 
were  founded  the  iamooa  schooli  of  Bee  Their  renown  soon  eclipsed  that  of 
ercij  other  exiatlog  academy.  'Before  that  time^'  aaya  Odericui,  'm  tha 
lelgna  oT  six  dukea  of  Normandy,  scarce  any  Norman  applied  himself  lo  regu- 
lar studies,  nor  bad  any  doctor  risen  among  them  till,  by  the  Providence  of 
God,  LenRvnc  appeared  in  their  province.'  But  now  a  new  era  waa  Inaugu- 
nied.  Prieats  and  monks  came  to  Beo  In  nultitudea,  in  order  lo  plaoe  them- 
idvea  under  t^maater  who  waa  pronounced  the  best  I^tiniat,  the  heat  theolo- 
gian, and  the  best  dialectician  of  liia  tiniei  there  were  never  fewer  than  a  hun- 
dred pupila;  the  NortDan  nobles,  and  even  the  Dukes  IhemaelTes,  sent  their 
SODB  thitlier  for  education,  and  made  enormoua  grants  of  laud  to  the  tavored 

Ueanwbile  tlie  scboola  of  Bee  grew  and  prorpered,  and  the  conveot  waa  bmd 
found  too  small  to  contain  its  acbolan.  There  were  gathered  togftlier  studenla 
of  all  ranka  and  conditiotiai  '  profound  aophista,'  as  Oderie  Titalia  calls  them, 
and  a  long  liat  of  ecclniastlos  destiited  to  become  the  shinlog  lights  of  the 
Church.  Among  these  were  Ito  of  Cbartreiv  ^°'i'  '^'^  Beauvsia,  Gundulpli, 
•tkerwarda  biabop  of  Rochester,  Anselm  de  Bagio,  afterwards  Pope  Alexander 

•Luftne.irbairubotii  In  Piti*.  ibam  ite  jur  11)18,  Mud  i^  ii  BokfiH,  lasfM  jstiipis- 
tox*  m  Ml  Hllia  cHj,  inHd  Uh  AI|Ii  fnU  rr*iK«.  wWn  ha  haU  ■  poblk  dl>puui>«  tIUi 
BmD|arlH  it  Tean,  apanad  ■  icliaol  d  A*iaiielia>,  mhaa  mtdlni  with  »  Kcidnl  (sd  Knl 
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It^  and  a  great  number  or  Uie  An^o-Nonnan  abbots.  Alexander  11.,  in  after 
jetTB,  gave  a  memorablo  ligii  of  the  reapect  with  which  hs  regarded  bia  old 
preceptor.  When  Lanlhuic  Tisiled  fiame  aa  ArdiUahop  of  Caoterborj,  and 
waa  introduced  into  the  preaenoe  of  tlie  Pontiff  the  latter,  contrarf  to  Um 
usual  cuatook,  n»e,  and  adranced  to  meet  him.  '  I  show  tliia  mark  of  req)eo^' 
be  aaid,  taming  to  the  aumxiadiog  prelates,  'not  to  the  andiUabop,  but  to  the 
nan  at  whooe  feet  I  cat  as  a  dlaciplo  In  tfae  achoola  of  Bea'  Bwidcs  theae 
there  naa  Quitmoad,  the  courageoiN  monk,  wbo,  entreated  by  the  Conqueror 
to  acoept  high  ecdealaitioBl  promotion  in  England,  not  onlj  refbsod  the  «Obr,  - 
bnt  accompanied  hia  reftual  vitb  a  letter  of  reproof  irhidi  probably  ^N^e 
plainer  truths  to  William  of  Normandj  than  be  had  ^er  before  bad  an  oppor- 
taaity  of  hearing.  Oderia  calls  him  devout  and  de^ly  learned,  and  in  bia  book 
on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  the  good  monk  recaUa  with  allbction  the  teach- 
ing he  had  receiTed  at  Beo,  which  be  stjlra  '  that  great  and  famous  achool  of 
literature.'  But  by  far  the  greateat  diaciide  of  thia  achool  was  a  coual(jina& 
of  Laalranc's,  deatined  to  anrpaae  bim  in  renoiiTD  tioth  aa  a  Mint  and  a  doctor. 


Angelm,  a  natire  of  Acata,  in  Lomberdy,  abandoning  his  nativa  land,  had 
after  tJiree  years  of  stady  in  Burgundy,  eetabliabed  himaelf  at  Aynrndiea, 
where  he  aeems  to  have  taught  for  some  time  in  the  st^ool  fbrmerly  directed 
by  l4iDlTanc  But  in  1059,  being  then  but  twenty-flre  ye^ra  of  a^  he  bund 
his  way  to  Bee,  and  soon  diatinguislicd  himnelf  as  the  first  of  aU  the  noble 
crowd  of  scholars.  For  a  while  be  continued  there,  atudying  and  teaching  by 
tuma,  but  ere  long  the  desire  of  religious  perfection  mastered  tliat  of  intelleo~ 
toal  profcress.  He  reserved  to  take  the  monaaCic  babiC,  bnt  was  unable  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  bi  at  Clnny  or  at  Bee.  At  Clnnj,  indeed,  hia  vast 
acquirements  would  be  of  amall  prnflt;  at  Bee  the  auperiority  of  Lanlhno 
wonld,  he  believed,  almost  equally  eclipae  him.  Bnt  what  of  that7  it  waa 
eclipse  and  nolhingnem  that  he  was  in  search  o^  ratber  than  &me  and  disttno- 
tion.  He  opened  his  heart  to  bis  master,  who,  relqctant  to  decide  a  point  tn 
wbicb  hia  own  feelings  would  naturally  color  hia  adrice,  rereired  bim  to  Ifao-  - 
rflluB,  archbishop  of  Ronen,  and  tlie  mult  was  that  Anselm  remained  at  Bee 
His  pnribraion  took  place  in  1060,  and  three  years  later  I^nftanc,  being  ap- 
pointed by  Duke  William  abbot  of  bis  newly-lbunded  monaatery  of  St.  Btephen 
at  Caen,  Anselm  succeeded  bim  in  tbe  ofSce  of  prior.  8otM  of  the  monks 
murmured  at  this  appointment,  but  he  overcame  their  ill-will  by  the  aweetaeaa 
of  his  charity.  One  young  monk,  named  Osbem,  who  bad  shown  the  greatest 
opposition  to  tite  new  prior,  became  at  laal  bia  lavorite  disciple,  won  over  by 
tbe  patient  hrag-aulTering  of  a  master  who  ahowed  him  a  mother's  teudemea^ 
mingled  with  a  father's  care. 

I«nflanc  had  commenced  the  fbrmaCion  of  the  library,  and  his  work  was  car- 
ried DD  by  bia  aucceaaor  with  unwearied  zeal.  The  Bee  library  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  tiie  dooatiooa  of  Philip  of  Harcourt,  bishop  of  Baycux,  and  be- 
aides  a  rich  collection  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Latin  elastics,  contained  the  In- 
atitutea  of  Qniotitian  and  Uie  Hortenaiua  of  Cioero,  of  which  latter  work  no 
copy  [g  DOW  known  to  e^flt.  Tbe  great  destruction  of  boohs  which  had  taken 
place  during  tl>e  barbaric  iDTOsion^  rendered  them  now  botli  rare  and  costly. 
Supertors  of  the  diOitrent  raligiow  houws  wore  thercfbre  glad  to  eatiUiIiah 
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friMidly  ivltliaDS  one  with  aiiotb«r,  and  to  inake  agnennpta  by  which  Md 
■applied  what  tlief  pjMCMi  d,  sud  what  was  waoting  to  the  others.  '  We  are 
Radf  to  give  juu  a  pledgs  of  oar^^ectlon,'  wrilea  Duraodua,  abbot  of  I* 
Chaiae  IKei^  to  St.  Atiwlm,  'and  J^Btiirn  we  will  aak  one  of  jotL  CtiooM 
wbat  jrou  will  that  we  poweas;  anRa,  our  choice  is  the  Epistlea  or  St.  PauL 
4nKlin  was  not  cuDieot  with  collecting  books;  lie  tpared  do  pains  lo  correct 
them,  and  apent  ■  good  part  of  hia  ni^ta  in  thia  emploTinenL  Tlis  moltila- 
rioos  datiee  which  tnU  on  him  devoured  io  hir^  a  portion  of  bit  day  that  he 
Ooold  only  lupplj  the  reqniaila  time  fix*  hia  lilerarj  labors  bj  defiaudiDg  him- 
•df  of  alvep;  and  be  would  have  resigned  his  offioa  ui  order  more  eicluMvely 
to  g~ve  himself  up  to  meditation  and  study,  bad  he  not  been  withheld  by  the 
^ohibition  of  UuiiriUiw. 

The  subject  which  most  frequently  engaged  his  tbongbts  was  the  Being  and 
Attribntes  of  God.  The  flrat  work  wliich  he  wroie  waa  big  Mmologia*,  In 
which  he  endeavored  lo  etate  the  metaphyseal  arguments  by  which  the  exist- 
BDcs  of  God  might  be  proved  even  accordinit  to  mere  nataral  reafon.  The 
work  was  written  at  the  request  of  some  lA  the  monks,  but  before  pnbliHbing  It 
he  aent  it  to  I^nfruic.  desiring  him  to  conect,  and  even  to  suppresa,  whatever 
be  Judged  proper.  Ader  produdng  some  other  phikiaophical  treatises,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  to  try  and  discover  whether  it  were  poffiihle^  by  fol- 
lowing any  sinftle  course  of  reaaoning,  to  prove  that  which  in  bia  Xonologioa 
he  had  supported  by  a  variety  of  irgnmenta.  The  idea  took  poaaeasion  of  hia 
mind ;  wmetimes  he  Lhou)(hC  be  bad  (bund  wliat  he  waa  seeking  for.  and  then 
again  it  escaped  him.  So  utterly  was  be  absorbed  by  the  aabject,  that  he  Icat 
■leep  andappelilc  and  even  hissUentioD  at  tbeKvine  office becamedislracted. 
Dreading  le^t  it  should  be  mme  dark  temptation,  be  tried  to  banish  tbe  wbtde 
matter  (hun  his  mind,  but  it  waa  in  *ain ;  tite  more  he  fled  from  his  own 
tboughia  the  more  constantly  did  they  pursue  him.  At  last  one  night  every  . 
link  in  tbe  chain  being  complete,  he  seized  some  waxen  tablets,  and  wrote  the 
argument  >■  it  stood  clear  and  diatinct  in  his  mind.  A  cc^y  was  made  on 
parchment  by  hia  moQkl^  and  thla  new  work  formed  hia  Fntlogien,  which,  at 
the  dedre  of  the  le  ate  Huf^  aichbiahop  of  Lyon^  was  published  wilti  his 
name  attached.*  Many  were  found  both  in  hia  own  and  later  times  who  took 
alarm  at  reasoning  fo  b(dd  and  original,  but  Anaelm  defended  hia  argutnenta  in 
an  Apology,  which  establiahed  hia  Gune  a«  the  greatest  metaphysidan  who  bad 
appeared  in  tlie  Latin  Church  ainoe  the  days  of  SL  Augustine. 


wba  b  WHit  by  iha  Mk,  ind  Uib  idH  bM  in  ta  iiBdnUiidiat.  if  it  «■■  aawhen  sIh.  The 
mm*  Um  oT  u  i>t>pe>  ikn  km  rnwrily  Inpl;  tU  btfar  ia  iu  (lirima.  A  psinur  b«  u 
MHgra|Msun*l>idtb*ti»w>4Mai«U}«aiil.    But  Ikii  BoaiitUi|  wbicli  ii  b«Ui  uid 

aitsiilr  Inaur  Bilfidi.  vaitnuU  b*  Mm  Is  tei*(hi>  it  u  «iHi>(  «■  nililr.  th*t  k  >a  H^  n 
■kooM  ta  ibk  la  caaatin  of  il  u  ligia(  jB  (mUr.  >  tkixf  whidi  ucordiiv  10  oar  oifiiial  lop- 
po«tliM.iruiHiltsbgiJInv(ilupiaibM.  ThBtrim.  Ihil  wkicfc  b  »  (ml  tlxt  uthini  lu  b* 
|iKki,nH(«>ii,  n-it  anlj  h  ttia  BiaA  bflt  ii  bci.  Win  UHBalnf  wkich  bnpjiiiHd  to  ba 
■b*n  all  tbal  ma  bi  iniafliKd.  to  b*  iigMJii  *•  h>Tiii(  ae  i^l  «h1h«,  H*  vanld  so  laii((t 
tofnatwUu  wacmUMmaln.  TeiakiBiBHi.  BanBl  ban  uManM.  Tba  coalndie- 
tiea  t>  Ritent  Thwa  ii  Ibaa.  mlr  ■a' traif,  a  Bahit  abn*  Wbaia  aotUni  oaa  ha  coavind, 
■Bd  Who  tbanfen  eaa  IM  ba  th«fbl  gf  aa  tbOD|b  H  w*n  (laanHatbat  b*  ibiiaU  mi  ailM. 
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It  IB  pleasant  to  trace  id  the  Bjstcm  of  education  followed  bj  bo  profoniMl  a 
tbioker,  tbe  same  patem^  sweelneta  wliicb  chanctericed  tlie  older  moDsstic 
teacheiSi  Intellectual  depths  is  oCleD^kough  deflcient  In  tenderness,  and  it 
would  Borcel;  Iiave  been  matter  of  s^^w  had  we  found  tLie  metapbjEicB] 
tniod  of  Anaelm  ioeapable  of  adapting  itself  to  tlie  sitnplitiL;  and  wa; ward- 
nesfi  of  cbildbood.  Bat  tbe  problems  wbieb  intellect  alone  ia  powerleaa  to  re- 
■olve,  are  quJckl;  onlodied  by  tbe  key  of  cbaht;.  Anselm  wonld  have  bees 
no  saint  liad  not  his  heart  been  far  larger  than  his  intellect;  and  his  heart  it 
was  Chat  commaDicaCed  lojiim  tlioae  three  graces  which  one  of  our  own  poeta 
baa  so  beautiniltj  described  as  bearing  up  tlie  Uttle  world  of  education — Love, 
Hope,  and  Patience.*  One  daj  he  was  visited  by  tbe  abbot  of  a  neighboring 
nonaBtery,  who  came  to  consult  hioi  on  the  proper  manner  of  brioging  up  the 
children  committed  to  his  care.  Those  whom  he  bad  hitlierlo  trained  were,  fae 
said,  most  perverse  and  inconigiblo.  >We  do  onr  best  to  correct  tliem,' he 
added;  'we  beat  them  fkim  morning  till  night,  but  I  own  I  can  see  no  im- 
provement' 'And  how  do  they  grow  up  ?'  inquired  Anaelm.  '  JoBt  as  dull 
and  Btupid  as  so  laaoy  beaets,'  was  tlie  reply.  'A  lamous  system  of  education 
truly,'  observed  the  abbot  of  Bee,  '  wLich  changes  men  into  beasts.  Nov  teQ 
me,  what  would  b^  tlia  reanlt,  if,  afWr  having  planted  a  tree  \a  your  garden, 
yoQ  were  to  compress  it  so  tightly  that  it  should  have  no  room  to  extend  its 
brancliesT  These  poor  children  were  given  to  you  tbat  you  mig^it  help  tliem 
to  grow,  and  be  Ihiitful  in  good  tlionglitSi  but  if  you  allow  tbem  no  liberty, 
their  minds  will  grow  crooked.  Fiading  do  kindness  on  yoor  part,  they  will 
give  you  no  conQdenct^  and  never  baviog  been  brought  up  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  love  and  charity,  they  will  see  every  thing  around  them  in  a  distorted 
aspect  Tou  beat  tbem,  you  tell  meT  But  ia  a  beautiful  statue  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver fonned  only  by  blows  T  The  weak  must  be  treated  with  gentleness,  and 
woo  with  love ;  you  must  invite  a  soul  to  virtue  with  cheerfulness,  and  char- 
itably bear  witb  its  defects.'  He  then  explained  his  own  metliod  of  education, 
till  at  last  the  other  cast  himself  at  his  feet,  owning  hig  imprudence,  and  prom- 
ising in  future  to  abandon  bis  excessive  severity. 

Tbe  names  of  Lanfranc  sad  5t  Anselm  have,  of  course^  a  Bpeciitl  interest  to 
English  readers,  although  it  ia  rather  gs  abbots  of  Bee,  than  as  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  that  they  find  a  place  In  these  pages.  The  Normau  CoTiquest, 
wbich  placed  LanlHnc  on  the  episcopal  throne  of  St.  Augueline,  must,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  an  important  era  in  the  scholastic  history  of  England,  from 
tbe  total  revotutiOQ  which  it  eflbcted  in  the  eccleaiastical  adminiatration  of  that 

•  0'*r  njinrd  cKiUhimd  wouldii  thou  hold  firm  nilm 
AndiaaUiflfl  In  tim  Itfhlor  iiappj  facnT 
Ijott,  Hope,  md  Pitivnce,  Ibeae  miut  bo  Ihj  gntm. 
And  in  IhiniDKn  bntl  IMtbnn  lint  t«T  Kbool. 
For,  u  dU  Allu  on  li»  bmi  D«k  ptacei 

Of  •ilD»iioii,~Pi>iiaDca,  Lot*,  nd  Ho)io.-.CiiLsaiDaa.' 
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WILLI  AH  OF  CHAMPBADX  AM)  PISKRK  ABELARD. 

It  wBs  at  the  end  of  tlie  ele^^B  ceolur?  that  Williain  at  Champcaaz 
ftiODdud  Ibe  celebrated  Abbey  ^ft  Victor  nndrr  the  gliadow  of  SL  Geoe- 
TiBTB,  and  by  the  dialectic  methods  whkh  lie  introduced  into  hia  teaeliing,  liaa 
A  claim  to  hsTA  commoDced  the  work  of  forming  the  nairerallj  oat  of  tlia 
BchouU  of  Paris.  For  one  at  leant,  out  of  the  two  characleristica  of  a  Unirer- 
oity,  he  prepared  the  WHf;  for,  thobgh  tlie  achoola  were  not  public  till  after  hia 
day,  BO  as  to  admit  laymeo  aa  well  aa  clerics,  and  foreigniTS  as  veil  as  natives 
of  the  p!ace,  yet  the  logical  principle  of  constructing  all  sciences  inlo  one  ays- 
tern,  implied,  of  eoane  a  recognition  of  all  the  sciences  that  are  compreliended 
Id  it  Of  this  William  of  Cliampeani,  or  de  Campellis,  Pierre  Abelard  (a  iialiTo 
of  Palain,  nearNantz,  in  Britanny,  where  he  was  born  in  1DT9.)  was  the  pupil; 
he  bnd  studied  the  dialectic  art  elsewhere,  before  he  oiTered  himself  for  hia  in- 
Btrntliona;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  yesrs,  when  as  yet  he  had  only  reached 
the  aga  of  twenty-two.  he  made  such  progress,  as  to  be  capable  of  quumOiQK 
with  hia  master,  and  setting  up  a  school  for  himself. 

Tliia  Bcliool  of  Abelard  was  first  situated  in  the  royal  castle  of  Uelnn;  then 
at  Corbeil,  which  was  nearer  to  Fari^  and  where  be  stlracted  to  himself  a  con- 
siderable number  of  bearere.  Hia  labAni  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  his 
heallh;  and  at  length  he  withdrew  fbr  two  years  to  hia  uatiTs  Britanny. 
Wlietlier  other  causes  cooperated  in  this  withdrawal,  I  tliink,  is  not  known ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  the  two  yean,  we  Qnd  him  returning  to  Farla,  and  renewing 
bia  atieudance  on  the  lectures  of  William,  who  was  by  this  lime  a  monk. 
Rhetoric  was  the  aubject  of  the  lectures  he  now  heard;  and  alUr  awhile  the 
pupil  repeated  with  greater  (broe  and  success  his  ibrmer  treatment  of  his  teach- 
er. He  held  a  publio  diFpuIation  with  him,  got  ttie  victory,  and  reduced  him 
toailence.  The  school  of  William  was  deserted,  and  its  master  himselfbecame 
an  instance  of  tlie  viciasitudes  incident  to  that  gladiatorial  wisdom  (as  I  may 
style  it)  which  waa  Chen  eclipsing  tlie  old  Beiiedicliue  method  of  the  Seven 
Arts.  After  s  time,  Abelard  found  his  repataCion  aufflcient  to  warrant  him  In 
setting  up  a  school  himself  on  Uonnt  St  Oenevi^Te;  whence  he  waged  inces- 
sant war  against  the  unwearied  logician,  who  by  this  time  had  rallied  his  Ibrces 
to  repel  the  young  and  ungraCelbl'adventnrer  who  had  raised  his  hand  against  him. 

Qreat  thinga  are  done  by  devotion  to  one  idea;  there  is  one  duns  of  ge- 
niuses, who  would  never  be  what  they  are,  could  they  grasp  a  second.  The 
calm  philosophical  mind,  which  oontemplatea  parts  without  denying  the  wliole, 
end  the  whole  without  confuaing  the  parts,  is  notoriously  indisposed  to  action ; 
whereas  sngle  aad  simple  views  arrest  the  mind,  and  hurry  it  on  to  carry  them 
out  Thus,  men  of  one  idea  and  nothing  more,  whatever  their  merit,  must  tie 
to  a  certain  extent  narrow-minded ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Abelard's  d^ 
votion  to  ttie  new  philoei^hy  mads  him  undervalue  the  Seven  Arts  out  of 
which  it  had  grown.  He  felt  it  impoa»ble  ao  to  honor  whst  was  now  to  be 
added,  as  not  to  dishonor  what  existed  before.  He  would  not  suffer  the  arts 
to  have  tbctr  own  use,  since  he  had  foaod  a  new  instrument  for  a  new  purpose. 
So  he  opposed  the  reading  of  the  Classics.  The  monks  had  oppo<>Bd  them  be- 
fore him ;  but  this  is  little  to  our  present  purpose ;  it  wss  the  duty  of  men,  who 
■tjiired  the  gifts  of  this  workl  on  tlie  iKinciple  of  iDortiflcation,  to  deny  them- 
idvei  literature  Just  as  the;  would  denj  (bemselvea  psrticular  (Hendsbips  or 
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figured  muDc.  The  docirine  whicli  Abelard  introduced  and  represento  waa 
fininded  ou  a  diSbrsDt  baiia.  He  did  not  recogniza  in  tbe  poets  of  autiquitf 
•nf  other  merit  ttuo  thnt  oT  fUrnlBhing  t/o  useniblBge  of  elegaat  phraaea  and 
flgurea;  and  iccordiDftlj  he  uki  whj^^i  abould  not  be  baDished  (Tom  tha 
dtj  of  Ood,  BiDL-e  PJulo  bauiabod  tbeio^^^bis  own  comiaoiiweallh.  Tbe 
tmimua  of  this  langUHge  is  clear,  wlien  we  turn  to  IJie  pegea  at  Jobn  of  Salia- 
bary  nod  Peter  or  BloU.  who  were  diampiona  of  the  aDdeot  learniag.  W« 
fliid  t)>«m  complaining  titat  tbe  careful  "gettJUK  up,"  as  we  now  call  it,  "of 
books,"  was  pxJwiDfc  out  of  liisliiun.  Toai.ha  ouce  aln^ed  critioalljr  the  text 
of  poets  or  pbiloeophers;  tliey  got  tbem  by  heart;  tliey  analj'zed  their  tiTga- 
nenta;  tliej  noted  down  their  (kllacieai  tliej  were  closelj  examined  in  the 
manerv  which  had  been  brought  before  tbem  in  lecture ;  they  composed.  But 
now,  auother  teaching  was  coming  in;  atudenlawere  promiaed  truth  in  a  nnt- 
elielt;  they  intended  to  get  pceseai'inn  of  tlie  aum-total  of  philosophy  in  le«i 
than  two  or  three  years;  and  &cta  were  apprehended,  not  in  their  iubatauce 
and  detalla,  by  means  of  liring  and.  as  it  were,  pereon*!  docamenta,  but  in 
dead  sbstracta  and  tables.  Such  were  tbe  leclama^na  (o  which  the  new 
Logic  gave  ooeasion. 

TbeMt  however,  are  leamr  mattera ;  we  have  a  graver  qnarrel  with  Abelard 
than  that  of  bia  andervaluing  the  Clashes.  Aa  I  have  aaid,  my  main  object 
here  is  riot  what  he  tauftht,  bat  why  atid  how,  and  how  he  lived.  Now  it  ia 
oeruiI^  bis  activity  was  atimulattid  by  nothing  very  high,  but  aomething  v«ry 
earthly  and  aordid.  I  gnnt  there  is  nothing  noisily  wrong  in  the  mere  denre 
to  riae  in  (he  world,  thongb  Ambition  and  it  are  twin  aister^  I  ahould  not 
blame  Abelard  merely  lor  wiabitig  to  diatlngniah  himself  at  the  University; 
but  when  he  makea  the  ecdeahiMicat  atate  the  iostntment  of  hie  anUtion, 
mizea  up  spiritual  matters  with  temporal,  and  aims  at  a  bishopric  through  the 
mediam  of  his  logics  he  joins  k)getl>er  things  inoonjpatible,  and  can  not  com- 
plain of  being  ceoaured.  It  is  be  himseIC  who  tella  u^  tinlem  my  memory 
plays  me  &lse,  that  the  cinramsldnce  of  William  of  Champeanx  being  pro- 
moted to  tbe  aee  of  Chalons,  waa  an  incentive  to  him  to  pnrsne  the  same  path 
with  an  eye  to  the  aame  nward.  Accordingly,  we  next  hear  of  hie  attending 
tlie  theolopcal  lecluree  of  a  cerbiin  maater  of  William's,  named  Anaelm,  an 
old  man,  whose  acfaool  was  sitmted  st  Leon.  This  person  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion in  his  day ;  John  of  Salisbury.  Kpealcing  of  him  in  Uie  next  genemtion, 
calla  him  the  doctor  of  doctors;  he  bad  been  attended  by  stndenbi  traai  Italy 
and  Oermany;  but  the  age  had  advanced  aioce  he  waa  in  bia  prime,  and 
Abelard  waa  dia*ppniat«d  in  a  teaclier,  who  bad  been  good  enough  fijr  Wil- 
liam.    He  left  Anaelm,  and  b^an  to  lecture  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel  on  his  own 


Now  came  the  time  of  bia  great  popularity,  which  was  more  than  bia  head  could 
bear;  which  diaaied  hioi.  took  him  olT  hie  legs,  and  whirled  him  to  his  de- 
etructioa.  I  spoke  in  my  foregoing  chapter  of  tboee  tbtve  qoalitiee  of  true 
wisdom,  which  a  Dniversil;,  absolutely  and  nakedly  considered,  apart  from  (ha 
aafegn^irda  which  conatiluta  its  integrity,  ia  eure  to  compromiae.  Wisdom,  saya 
the  inspired  writer,  ia  daursvm,  is  pudica,  ia  pae^ioa,  "  ttcxa  above,  diaate, 
peaceable."  We  have  already  seen  enough  of  Abelard's  career  to  understand 
that  hia  wisdom,  instead  of  being  "pnciflca,"  was  ambilioua  and  oontentious. 
An  Apostle  apeaka  of  the  tongue  both  as  a  bleauog  and  aa  a  carflet    It  may  b« 
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the  befrinnittg  of  a  Dre^  he  mtjn,  a  "  TTiiiverntM  ioiqaitatis;"  and  alail  soch 
did  it  beeome  in  llie  moulb  of  the  gifted  AbelanL  Uia  eloquence  waa  wonder- 
Ilil ;  he  daaled  liis  coot^mporariea^tfa  Va\co,  "  by  Uie  brilliancy  of  liia  tee- 
UiiM,  the  BWeeueat  of  hia  eloqaeJCOie  ready  Bow  of  hiB  hiaguoge,  and  tlie 
oubtlety  of  bis  knowledge."  People  cane  to  him  ftom  all  quaitera; — from 
Bome,  in  spite  of  monDtaiDs  and  robben;  from  EDglaad  Id  spile  of  the  bmi; 
ftnm  Flaodera  and  Oennanj;  from  Normandy,  and  the  remow  diatricU  of 
France;  frooi  Angera  and  Poltien;  bom  NaTirre  b;  the  Pyreneea,  and  Ihim 
Spain,  beaidee  the  atndeote  of  Paris  ilaelf)  and  among  those,  who  aoogbt  hit 
Inatructioua  now  or  aAerwards,  were  the  great  luminariea  of  the  school*  in  the 
next  generation.  Such  were  Peter  of  PoilieiK  Peter  Lombard.  John  of  S«lin- 
buiy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  OvoOVej  of  Auxcm.  It  was  loo  mach  tbra 
weak  head  and  lieart,  weak  in  spile  of  intellectnal  power;  for  vanitj  will  poa- 
■eea  tlie  head,  and  woHdlinns  the  heart,  of  the  man,  however  gifted,  whoM 
wisdom  is  not  an  effluence  of  the  Eternal  Ught 

Tme  wisdom  is  not  only  "pacificm,"  it  is  "pndica;"  chaateaswellaspeaa^ 
able.  Alas  for  Abelardl  a  second  disgrace,  deeper  than  anbilioB,  is  Us  por- 
Ooa  DOW.  The  slrong  nun, — the  Samson  of  the  acbools  in  the  wildoess  of  his  , 
course,  the  Solomon  in  the  laacinaLhin  of  his  genius, — shivers  and  falla  befurfl 
the  temptation  which  overcame  that  miglity  pair,  the  meet  ^i««illii|g  in  boij 
and  in  mind 

Pain  gf  wlH,  mat  itl  Miciogi  drinlia. 


•■  fig  i>  Dm  aiul  vrnlliw  •umit. 
ad  it  ■!  on*  fHtfl  10  oiHkfl  itbam. 


In  a  linw  when  Colleges  were  unknown,  and  the  yonng  scholar  wss  eonv 
manly  tbrown  upon  the  dubious  hospitulitj  or  a  great  city,  Abelard  might  even 
be  thought  cureful  of  his  honor,  tliat  he  went  to  lodge  with  an  old  ecdeeiastit^ 
had  not  bis  host's  niece  Kloisa  lived  with  him.  A  more  subtle  snare  waa  laid 
for  him  than  beaet  the  heroic  champion  or  the  all-accomplirhed  monarch  of  Is- 
rael ;  for  eensnality  came  upon  him  under  the  guise  of  intellect,  and  it  was  the 
high  mental  endowments  of  GiolKs,  who  became  his  pupil,  speaking  in  her 
eje^  and  thrilling  on  her  tongue,  whicli  were  the  intoxication  and  the  delirium 
qf  Abelard.  .  .  . 

He  is  judged,  he  is  punished ;— but  he  is  not  reclaimed.  True  wisdom  la 
not  only  "paciflca,"  not  only  "pudics;"  it  is  "desurBum"  too.  Ilia  a  revela- 
tion from  above;  it  knows  heresy  as  little  as  it  knows  strife  or  licence.  But 
Abelard.  who  had  ran  tlie  career  of  eartlily  wisdom  in  two  of  its  phasea,  now 
is  destined  lo  represent  its  tliird. 

It  is  St  the  famous  Abbey  of  St  Denis  that  we  Slid  him  langnidly  rising 
Ihim  hia  dream  of  sio,  and  the  suOuring  thut  followed.  Ilia  bad  dream  is 
cleared  away;  clerks  come  lo  him,  and  ilie  Abbot, — begging  him  to  lecture 
still,  for  love  now,  as  fbr  gain  belore.     Once  mure  bis  school  is  thronged  by  the 
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curious  and  the  studioua;  but  at  length  a  rumor  spreadi,  that  Abelard  il  ez- 
plurinp  tbe  waj  to  Mme  Doiel  view  on  the  eoliject  of  the  Most  Hoi/  Triiilt/. 
Wliereliiro  in  lutrdlj  clenr,  but  about  the  aaow  time  tlis  moukg  drive  him  awaf 
rrom  the  place  of  refugfi  iie  bad  gaiu^  Ha  betMhei  himaeir  to  a  cel1,'and 
tliilher  his  pupils  Tullow  hini.  "  I  beJo^mjiHlf  to  a  certain  cell,"  lie  saji^ 
"  wishing  to  give  mf  ieir  to  the  acliool^  aa  rm  m;  cnOain.  Thither  ao  great 
a  multitude  of  scholars  Socked,  that  tliere  wiia  seither  room  to  house  them,  nor 
(hiitsortbeeanh  to  Teed  them,"  aacb  was  tlieeuihoaiaFm  of  the  studcut,  such 
the  atlracUon  of  the  te«cher,  wheu  knowledge  was  adrertised  freelj,  and  it* 
market  opened. 

Next  He  ie  in  Champagne,  in  a  delightfbl  aolitnde  Dear  Nogent  in  the  diocese 
of  TroycB.  Here  tlie  aame  pheuomenoo  prcaents  i^lC  whieli  is  BO  frequent  In 
bis  liistor?.  "  When  the  scbolara  knew  it,"  he  -aafa,  "  tlie;  began  to  cnjwd 
thitlier  Trom  all  parts;  and,  leaving  other  citiee  and  atrongholds,  they  were 
conteut  to  dwelt  in  tlie  wilderness.  For  iipacions  houses  tliej  Iramed  Tor  them- 
selves  small  tubemfldes,  and  Tor  delicate  food  thej  put  up  with  wild  herbs. 
Becretl;  did  tlray  wliisper  among  themselves:  "Bebuld,  tlie  whole  world  is 
gone  out  tJf.eT  him,!"  When,  however,  mj  Oratorj  could  not  liold  even  a  mod- 
.  erate  portion  of  Ibem,  then  thcj  were  forced  to  enlarge  it,  and  to  build  it  up 
witli  wood  and  atone."  He  called  the  pluce  his  Puravlete,  because  it  had  been 
his  consolation. 

I  du  not  know  why  I  need  follow  his  life  fiirther.  I  have  said  enongh  to  fl- 
luHtrata  the  course  of  one,  who  maj  be  called  the  founder,  or  at  least  the  first 
grcRt  namo,  of  the  Parisian  Schools.  Alter  the  events  I  have  mentioned  he  is 
fbund  in  Lower  Britanny ;  then,  being  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Gildaa;  then  with  St.  Genevieve  agLiin.  He  had  to  sustain  the 
flery  eloqueace  of  a  Saint,  directed  against  his  novelties;  he  had  to  present 
bimseir  before  two  Councils;  he  had  to  burn  the  book  which  had  given  oflTenM 
to  pious  ears.  His  last  two  years  were  spent  at  Cluny  on  his  wny  to  Rome. 
The  home  of  the  weary,  the  hoapital  of  the  sick,  the  school  of  the  errinir,  the 
tribuaal  of  the  penitent,  is  the  city  of  St.  Peter.  He  did  not  reach  it ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  retracted  what  had  given  scandal  in  his  wrilings,  and  to  have 
made  an  edifying  end.     He  died  at  the  age'  of  sixty-two,  in  the  year  1142. 

In  reviewing  hia  career,  the  career  of  so  great  an  intellect  ao  miserably 
thrown  away,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fiimous  words  of  the  dyii^  scUolar  and 
jurist:  "Heu,  vitam  perdidi,  operoei  nihil  agendo." 


JOHN  B 

To  the  namei  of  Vllliam  of  Chnmpaaz  and  of  Peter  Abelard,  ss  (bunders 
of  schools  of  general  philo'opical  discussion,  outflide  of  clerical  purposes  and 
attendance.  In  which  tlw  TJniveraty  of  Paris  had  its  origin,  <a  usunlly  added 
that  of  John  Roarelltnus,  a  canon  o&  CHmpi^gne.  whose  ductrine  that  general 
terms  or  ideas  had  no  corresponding  reality  either  In  or  out  of  the  mind,  gave 
rise  to  the  school  of  the  nomat.^ta,  snd  to  the  opposite,  of  the  reaiisti,  snd.to 
the  discussions  in  which  both  WilllniQ.  and  Abetird  took  dlfibrenl  sides,  and 
Uluatrated  their  dialectic  skill.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
theo'flgicsl  opinions  generally  held,  subjected  Rnscellitms  to  a  summnnn  betbra 
a  council,  and  the  necesaity  of  abjuring  his  opinion  ns  an  error.  In  this  con- 
troversy Anaelm  oT Canterbury  publiabed  liia  'de  fide  Trioltas.' 
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boKmo  OuBiLur,  founder  ef  the  Order  of  Frian-Preacliers  or 
Predicants  {praediaataret),  «aa  bom  in  1170,  in  the  jWDtificate  of 
Alexander  III.,  at  his  father's  Castle  of  Cuwgo,  in  Old  Castile. 
His  father,  Don  Felix  Oosman,  was  remarkable  not  simply  for  hia 
high  birth,  bat  for  hia  luntlj  life,  and  the  religious  character  he 
impressed  on  hia  familj,  ftll  the  members  of  which  were  diatin- 
gnished  for  aerrice  to  the  poor  and  the  altar.  Fr(»a  the  age  of 
seren,  Dominic  lived  with  his  uncle,  a  priest  of  Gumicb  di  Izsn,  a 
town  near  his  father's  castle,  where  bo  grew  np  in  learning  to  rccita 
the  divine  office,  and  serving  at  mass  and  little  devotional  offices  of 
the  Church.  At  the  age  of  fonrteen,  he  went  to  the  Univ^rutj  of  Pa- 
lencia,  then  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Spain,  where  he  spent  ten 
years  in  the  studies  of  the  place,  including  theology,  distinguished 
for  the  whole  period  by  the  rigid  austerity  of  hia  morals.  Among 
the  traditions  of  his  student  life,  he  is  represented,  at  the  time  of 
great  scarcity  in  Falencia,  to  have  sold  his  costly  manuscript  books, 
and  distributed  the  avails  among  the  poor,  and  to  a  family  in  great 
distress  on  account  of  the  captivity  of  on  only  son,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  ransom,  if  he  could  be  exchanged.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  in  tbo  diocesan 
Church  of  Osma,  whose  Bishop,  Martin  de  Beum,  had  converted  the 
canons  of  his  cathedral  into  canons  regular,  who  lived  in  commu- 
nity for  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Of  this  community  he  was 
soon  chosen  sub-prior,  in  which  position  he  gave  a  beautiful  example 
of  an  humble,  studious,  and  laborious  priest-life. 

In  1201,  Dominic  accompanied  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo  (who  wae 
the  flrst  prior  of  the  new  cathedral  community  of  Osmo,  and  who 
succeeded  to  the  see  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Har^n)  to  Denmark,  to 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  fhe  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  Vlli.  and  a 
princess  of  that  kingdom.  On  his  way,  or  about  this  time,  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Albigensian  controversy,  which  had  assumed 
formidable  dimensions;  and  before  his  return  to  Spain,  heaccom- 
(mnied  his  bishop  to  Borne,  who  desired  to  obtain  permission  to 
resign  his  see,  and  devote  himself  as  apostolic  missionary  among  the 
Caman  Tartars,  who  were  then  ravaging  Hungary  and  the  surround- 
ing country.      The  special  object  of  the  Bishop's  visit  was  not 
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guned,  sod  the  friends  rctnnied  to  Osms,  stopping  awhile  at  the 
celebrated  Abbey  o(  Citeaui,  which  the  fame  ot  Bernard  had  made 
illastriouH  thruughuut  Europe.  Not  being  allowed  to  remain  there, 
both  Diego  and  Dominic  asaumed  the  habit  of  the  Order,  and  solic- 
ited the  companionship  of  several  of  the  brethren,  from  whom  they 
might  luam  the  ral«  and  manner  of  life.  With  these  companions 
they  journeyed  on  towards  Bpain,  stopping  at  Montpeltinr,  where 
they  found  a  commission  appomted  by  Innoceat  III.  to  take  active 
measures  for  the  suppresuon  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  The  legates 
were  all  eminent  in  eccleaiaBtical  position,  and  lived  in  conformity 
with  their  rank.  The  mission  was  not  accomplishing  its  object,  and, 
in  a  conference,  Bishop  Diego,  whose  opinion  was  asked,  advised  the 
abandonment,  at  once,  of  all  equipage  and  outward  pomps,  and  to 
meet  their  opponents  on  the  footing  of  apostolic  poverty  and  zeal 
for  souls.  Setting  himself  the  example,  the  Bishop  and  his  cumpan- 
.  ions  dismissed  all  their  attendants,  and,  reusing  only  the  means  of 
celebrating  the  Divine  Office,  and  books  to  confute  their  opponents, 
they  dispersed  through  the  country  about  Hontpellier,  reconciling 
great  numbers  who  bad  become  estranged  to  the  Church.  In  this 
campaign.  Brother  Dominic,  who  had  laid  aside  the  title  of  sab- 
prior,  and  was  only  the  attendant  of  his  superior,  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  seal  and  successful  controversy.  But  the  points  in  dis- 
pute had  lost  their  simple  religious  character,  and  got  niised  up  with 
poliUcal  and  local  conmderations,  and  passed  into  the  field  of  civil 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Brother  Dominic's  labors  in  this  Albigensian 
controversy,  was  the  establishment  at  Prouille,  a  small  Tillage  near 
Hontt^al,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  of  a  monastery,  under  the 
charge  of  a  few  holy  women,  who  bad  been  converted  by  his  preach' 
ing,  of  whom  Quillemette  de  Fanjeaoz,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  Cath- 
olic family,  was  made  superior,  Dominic  himself  receiving  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  the  title  of  Prior,  in  December,  1206.  The 
rule  which  the  convent  received  devoted  the  sisters,  who  soon  num- 
bered one  hundred,  to  education  and  manual  labor.  This  was  the 
mother-bouse  of  not  less  than  twelve  other  foundations,  and  reck- 
oned among  its  prioresses  several  of  the  royal  house  iif  Bourbon. 

About  the  year  1318,  Domhiie  institnted  the  celebrated  devotion  of  the 
Bosary,  In  which,  with  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  Angelical  Salnta- 
tioD,  are  gathered  together,  under  fifteen  heads,  all  the  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Tonlonae  (In  1S15),  the  founder  of  this  eel- 
ehiated  order,  with  six  companions,  presented  Ihemsv-Ives  at  the  door  of  ■ 
a  celebrated  doctor  of  theology,  In  that  city,  named  Alexander,  by  whose 
Instrnetlons  they  desired  to  pnUt  before  they  attempted  to  preach  the 
Oospel  of  Christ  to  the  faithtol  and  the  heretical  of  that  netgliborhood. 
They  wore  the  white  serge  tnnic,  covered  with  a  linen  surplice,  and  over 
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Uiftt  ft  black  Dlftntle  of  tha  Cknons'Re^lar  of  Bt.  Aognstbti.  The  InsU* 
toM  of  vtildk  DomlMc  had  formed  the  plan,  na  eipressly  desigDed  for 
the  pntpDM  of  teaching  and  pM«ching,  and  hEtiw  tha  culture  of  Bacred 
Bdeoce  formed  one  of  Its  primai;  ftnd  eaaenUal  duties.  For  this  tiat^MsB 
lie  established  IiIm  followera  with  a  learned  doctor,  then  qaite  famous  for 
his  Instruction,  and  tha  def«Dce  of  trath  hj  letraed  contniverB;,  and 
repaired  Itimself  to  Borne,  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  Pope,  Innocent  IIL, 
then  presiding  over  the  Fourth  Lateran  CoandL  That  council  had  al- 
Iready  formally  reco^iaed  the  existing  necemity  of  Boond  religiooa  In- 
struction among  all  classes  of  people,  and  of  ttaeologicsl  edence  among  the 
clergy,  and  had  decreed  that  the  bishops  Id  each  diocese  should  choose 
associate  with  persona  themselvefl  capable  of  pieachlog  and  Instructing 
the  people,  and  assign  to  all  cathedral  and  conventual  cliarches  certain 
learned  men,  to  aotist  fn  sacred  doctrine,  and  la  admiDistering  the  sacra- 
menta.  The  plan  of  this  order,  ezpressl;  designed  to  teach  and  cultivate 
■acred  science,  was  confirmed  bf  the  Pope;  and.  In  13IS,  the  founder 
ira«  named  Master  of  the  Saered  Palace,  which  offlee  became  hereditary 
with  the  Friar-Preachen,  aa  the  ciiosen  theologians  of  the  Church. 

Ueanwliile  Dominio  had  not  jet  returned  to  Borne  to  submit  his  con- 
Mltutions  to  tlie  Bovereign  PontilT  for  the  approbation  lie  had  promised, 
when  the  latter  (Innooeut  III.  Mill)  had  occarion  to  write  to  bim.  Hav- 
ing sent  for  bis  secretary,  he  said  to  bim, "  git  down  and  write  ss  fol- 
lows :  '  To  Brother  Dominie  and  his  compaolanB.' "  And  then,  panslng  a 
momeut,  he  said, "  No,  do  not  atjrle  bim  so,  bat  write, '  To  Brother  Dom- 
inie and  those  who  preach  along  with  liim  in  tlie  district  of  Toaloase.' " 
And,  refiectlng  again,  he  said, "Addresi  him  Uios:  'To  Unsler  Dominie 
and  the  Brotbera-Preachera.' " 

Ilnallj,  on  the  £2d  December,  In  the  jear  of  onr  Lord  1316,  the  day 
after  the  feast  of  6t.  Thomas,  the  order  of  Friars-Preachers  was  ap- 
proved of  at  Borne,  in  the  Palace  of  Bt.  Bahina,  by  Honorins  III.,  in  two 
bulls,  the  aliorter  of  which  rune  thus : 

EoaorioB,  biebop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  our  dear  son. 
Brother  Dominic,  Prior  of  Bt.  Romanus  of  Toulouse,  aud  bis  brftbren, 
who  have  made,  or  shall  make,  profession  of  the  mgular  life,  greeting 
and  apoxtolical  Iwnedtc^on.  We,  couttidtiilng  that  the  brethren  of  jour 
order  shult  be  the  cbataplons  of  the  faith  aad  true  llglrt  of  the  world, 
confirm  your  order,  with  all  Ita  lauds  aud  possessinas,  actusl  aud  to 
come;*  and  we  take  under 'our  government  and  pmlectlon  the  order 
itself,  ita  poaaeseiiHu  and  righle.  Olveu  at  Borne,  near  Bt.  Sabina,  11 
EaL  of  January,  in  the  first  year  of  our  Pontificate. 

five  years  afterward  Dominio  died,  tb*  0th  of  Angost,  1221,  leaving 
his  order  distributed  into  eight  provincee,  containing  in  all  sixty  houses. 
He  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  at  bis  death. 

Tlie  genernl  nim.  novitiate,  and  functions  of  the  order  established  by 
Dominic,  are  tliun  set  forth  by  Father  Ijacotdaire,  In  his  Memorial  to  the 
French  People,  In  1839,  demanding,  in  tbe  name  of  civil  liberty  for  the 
sona  and  dHUgliters  of  France,  tbe  choice  of  a  rellglnos  life,  tbe  liberty 
of  devnting  themselves  to  cliaatity,  poverty,  and  labor,  for  their  own 
salvation,  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-men. 
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THE  BROTHBItS-PIlEAfHEIta,  OB  fiOUIHICAIIB. 

The  order  estalilislied  bj  St.  Dominic  Is  not  >  monkstie  order,  bat  aaa 
wliicL  comblbeB  the  Btrength  of  the  nligioiu  life  with  the  tinergj  of  ezT 
tenul  action, — the  apoatleship  with  pereoDkl  MUictificatioi).  The  uirtt^ 
tlou  of  Bouls  ia  )ta  prime  object,  ioMnictioD  ita  chief  means  of  action. 
"  Go,  and  teach,"  said  Clirist  to  His  Apoatles ;  "  Oo,  and  teach,"  repi^ted 
Doroinic  A  year  of  spititaal  noTitiate  Id  imposed  on  his  diBcipleti,  and 
nine  f  vara  of  phUosophlcal  and  theological  stadies  are  required  to  fit 
them  fur  appearing  worthil}'  in  the  pulpit  or  the  chain  of  the  univers- 
ities. But,  nllhough  preaching  and  the  funcUoDa  of  tike  doctor  are 
their  especial  favorites,  yet  no  work  nseful  to  the  neighbor  is  foreign  to 
their  vocation.  In  the  order  of  Bt.  Dominic,  as  in  the  Itomui  Kepublio, 
fA«  acUJieing  of  the  peapla  it  the  mpremt  late.  For  this  reason,  eicept 
ing  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  cliastil;,  and  obedience,  the  Decesaat; 
bond  ol  every  religious  community,  the  rules  of  the  order  do  not  in 
themeelvea  oblige  under  pain  of  sin,  and  the  superiors  have  the  con- 
Btant  light  of  diBpensIng  with  them,  in  order  that  the  yoke  of  the  ra- 
ligious  life  may  nowise  interfere  with  the  lit>erty  of  doing  good. 

A  single  head,  under  the  title  of  matter-general,  governs  the  entire 
order,  which  ia  distributed  Into  provinces.  Each  province,  comptoed  of 
several  convents,  has  at  ita  head  ap'ier-protiinei^,tnA  each  convent  A 
prior-contentaat.  The  prior^conventual  is  elected  by  the  brethren  of 
the  convent,  snliject'  to  the  approbation  of  the  prior-provincial.  The 
prior-provincial  ia  elected  by  the  priors-conventual  of  the  province,  as- 
alstcd  by  a  deputy  from  each  convent,  and  hia  election  must  be  coo- 
fiimed  by  the  master-general.  The  master-general  is  elected  by  the 
priors-]. r J viucial,  assisted  by  two  dopntics  from  each  province.  Tliua  the 
freedom  of  election  is  modified  by  the  necessity  of  the  conSrmationa, 
and  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  ia  controlled  by  the  (leeJom  of  elec- 
tion. We  remark,  also,  a  similar  composition  between  tlie  principle  of 
unity,  so  necessary  to  power,  and  tlie  principle  of  multiplicity,  so  nec- 
essary on  other  grounda,  for  the  chapter-general,  which  meets  every 
three  years,  ia  meant  as  a  coonterpoise  to  the  authority  of  tlie  master^ 
general,  jvist  aa  the  provincial  chapter,  meeting  every  two  yearn,  ia  in- 
tended tn  balance  that  of  the  prior-provincial.  And,  In  fine,  this  author- 
ity, restricted  aa  it  is  by  election  and  the  chapter,  ia  committed  to  the 
same  hauda  for  a  very  limited  period,  except  In  the  case  of  the  luaster- 
genera],  who  formerly  held  office  during  life,  but  Is  now  elected  for  six 
years.  Such  ia  the  constitution  which  a  Chriatian  of  the  thirteentli  cen- 
tury gave  to  other  Christians ;  and,  indeed,  all  our  modem  chartorg, 
compared  to  thia,  will  appear  strongly  despotic  Myriads  of  men,  ac&t. 
tered  over  the  entire  earth,  have  lived  under  this  law  for  six  hundred 
years,  peacelul  and  united,  the  freest,  the  most  laborious,  and  the  moat 
obedient  of  mortals. 

The  question  remained,  how  the  brethren  should  provide  for  their  anp- 
port ;  and  here  again  the  genius  of  Dominic  displayed  Itaelf  in  full.  U 
he  consulted  the  existing  religious  ordere,  he  saw  them  In  posaession  of 
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ridi  dom^DB,  and  free  from  all  the  careH  wbldi  Inco—anlly  wdgL  down 
to  vartli  the  prorideiit  soul  at  the  father  of  a  tatoilj.  Aud  ceruualy,  for 
mouastic  bwlies  not  meant  for  action,  we  cau  with  difficoli;  conceive  a 
inodo  of  BziBtuucB  excladiDg  pr»p«rt7.  But  Dominio  wished  to  niaka 
Kpoatlea,  Dot  contemplatlves.  He  heatd  wlthio  him  thoee  words  ad- 
di!«Med  bjr  our  Loid  to  his  ApoBtlM, "  Carry  neither  go\A,  nor  silver,  nor 
money  4u  your  girdlea,  nor  itcrip  nor  purse  bj  the  wa;,  nor  two  tuoics, 
nor  Bhoef,  our  a  eti:ff,  for  the  lalyirer  ie  wonhy  of  his  hire ; "  and  thoee 
Other  wurde, "  St^k  Bret  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  and  Hia  lighten  (•neas,  and 
all  those  thingfl  shall  be  added  nnto  you  ; "  and  then,  "  The  tuvei  have 
their  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  their  nests,  but  the  Bon  of  Han  hath 
Dot  where  to  hy  His  head  ; "  and  then  of  St  Paul,  "  Tou  know  thee« 
hands  are  sufficient  for  me."  For  the  Christian — and,  lodetM],  tor  any 
man  whose  pride  does  not  blind  him — the  greatest  praise  is  that  he  earns 
his  bread, — that  he  glvea  in  ordei  to  receive.  Whoever  receives  without 
giving,  is  not  subject  to  this  law  of  love  and  sacrifice,  by  which  beings 
are  begotten,  preserved,  and  perpetuated.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
gives  much  and  receives  little,  like  the  sijidier,  manifestly  dues  honor  to 
hnmanity.  because  In  this  rerpect  he  more  resembles  Ood.  To  earn  yotir 
livelihood,  to  earn  It  from  day  to  dfl7„to  give  in  exchange  for  your  daily 
bread  the  word  and  tlie  example  of  the  Oospel,  daily  renewed, — such 
was  the  thought  that  took  possession  of  IXntinic.  Ho  alxii  discovered 
another  advantage  in  depriving  hlmnclf  of  the  common  right  to  hold 
property.  As  long  as  a  rt'ligious  order  jias  no  fixed  revenue,  it  is  in  ah- 
Bolnte  dependence  on  public  opinion.  It  can  exist  for  so  long  only  as  It 
Is  useful,  ll  is  in  the  pay  of  the  people,  which  never  pays  fretly  for 
anything  but  services.  Does  a  convent  fall  in  public  esteem  T  It  that 
moment  receives  a  death-blow,  without  noise  or  revolution.  Dominic, 
therefore,  declared  himself  and  his  flock  mendicant,  in  the  first  chapter, 
held  in  Colngna,  in  1230;  Be  relied  upon  the  merit  of  his  successors  aa 
well  as  on  the  justice  of  the  Christian  people,  and  fearlessly  bequeathed 
to  future  generatioQB  this  perpetual' intercliange  of  dEvotedness  and  grat- 
itude. For  two  hundred  and  fifty  yeani,  both  sides  continued  taithful  to 
this  spirit  \  on  whatever  side  the  fault  lay.  Pope  Eixtus  IV.  nllowed  the 
order,  toward  the  dofle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  right  of  property. 

Thus  did  the  division  of  the  three  great  branches  of  instruction  take 
place  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Tlie  binhnps,wilh  their  clergy,  continned 
to  sdraiitister  pastonl  hiEtroction,  and  discharge  all  the  functions  con- 
nerted  with  it ;  while  the  religious  orders  became  the  ordinary  mialslets 
of  apostolical  iustroctinn  and  divine  science,  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bialinps.  To  the  Brothers-Proachers  were  added  the  Friar^Minof 
of  St.  Francis,  and  these  were  snbsetjuwitly  followed  by  other  oiders  In 
due  season. 
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Kloqnenee  is  the  daugbtei  of  paasloo.  Create  »  putlon  In  a  bohI, 
and  eloquence  Tfltl  gaeU  from  It  ia  turreata )  aloqaenM  ia  the  Bound  tliat 
iMneB  from  an  impasaioDed  soul.  Tliua,  during  time*  of  public  aglta- 
UOQ,  whan  the  people,  BWKfed  hf  Btroug  emotionfl,  and  groat  lutereota 
an  at  stake,  ontora  oome  to  tlia  aurlaue  In  erowda.  Whoever,  la  hia 
life,  pAseionately  loved  anything,  has  UDqneatlonabljr  been  oloqaent, 
vera  It  onl;  for  nnce.  St  Domiuic,  therefora,  to  bring  tothe  world 
legiaaa  of  preachera,  had  no  occaiiion  to  eatabliah  achoola  of  rhetoric 
It  was  eoough  for  Ulm  to  liavs  reached  the  heart  of  the  age  he  lived  Id, 
and  to  have  fonod  or  created  a  paaaion  there.  In  the  IhiiteuLith  ceutury 
faith  was  deepaeated ;  and  the  Church  atill  reigned  over  thii  aocictj  ahe 
had  conquered  for  herself.  Meanwhile,  tlie  reaaouing  facultj  in  Karope, 
slowljr  matured  bj  time  and  Chriatlsnltj,  waa  approaching  the  critical 
stage  of  youth.  What  Innocent  IIL  bad  seen  in  hla  dream,  namely,  the 
tottering  condition  of  tha  Church,  St.  Domintc  disclosed  to  the  world: 
and,  while  the  entire  earth  looked  upon  the  Church  aa  queen  and 
mlatreaa,  ha  daclared  that  notlilng  ahort  of  tlie  resurrection  of  the 
primitive  apostlesblp  waa  leqnitite  to  eave  her.  Dominic  met  the  same 
answer  aa  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  people  became  FriarB-Preachers,  aa 
they  formerly  became  Cruiadera.  Every  univerBitj  of  Enrope  furaisbed 
Its  contingent  of  masters  and  scholars.  Brother  Jordan,  of  Saxony, 
aecond  general  of  tha  order,  admitted  (lumaelf  in  person)  more  than  a 
thousand  men  to  the  habit  of  the  order.  Speaking  of  him,  men  have 
eatd  to  their  nelghbora, "  Do  not  go  to  the  oennoos  of  Brother  Jordan, 
for  lie  is  lik«  a  eoutiosan,  sedudng  men."  In  a,  moment,  or  to  apeak 
literally  (for  In  these  mattera  the  trath  ontdoea  the  figure).  In  two  years, 
St.  Dominic,  who  before  the  ball  of  Honorius  had  only  nlitoan  fallow- 
laborers — eight  French,  seven  Spaniards,  and  one  EngllshnuD — founded 
sixty  conventa,  peopled  with  diatingnlahed  men,  and  a  band  of  flourish- 
ing youth. 

How  could  speech  -flow  coldly  from  the  lips  of  those  men.  whom  th« 
one  idea  at  the  ancient  apostleship  had  agitated  and  brought  togetherT 
How  could  those  men  ot  learning,  who  abandoned  their  professional 
chairs  to  enter  as  novices  an  order  without  fame  or  fortune,  fall  to  And 
words  in  accord  with  their  dcvolcdneaet  Was  the  youth  of  the  nniver- 
aitiea,  which  had  flung  itself,  without  a  second  look.  Into  this  chivalry 
of  the  Qospel,  likely  to  lose  under  tba  cassock  the  ardor  of  ita  yeara, 
the  impetuosity  of  its  convictions  I  When  once  generons  aoala,  scattered 
aad  hidden  in  the  nildemesa  of  an  age,  meet  and  learn  to  know  each 
other,  tliey  throw  Into  their  effusion  that  atrength  which  haa  drawn 
them  from  their  repoae. 

Bealdea  this  merit  of  an  Impassioned  eoul.  without  which  an  orator 
never  eiiated,  they  had,  moreover,  a  great  facility  in  acquiring  the 
preciae  description  of  preaching  that  anited  the  time, 

Truth  la.  doubdeaa,  one ;  and  in  heaven  her  language  la  uniform,  like 
herself.  But  hen  below,  she  speaks  In  different  strains,  according  to 
the  disposition   of    the    mind.      Sha  haa  to   convince.      She    apeaka 
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difibrentiy  to  the  child  uid  to  the  man,  to  the  barharonB  and  to  the 
dvillied,  to  the  ntioiiftli»t  «ad  to  tha  mu  of  Iftith.  The  b«tl«r  to 
nadentaDd  the  r«Moii  ol  this,  we  must  be  Ckreful  to  obaerTe  th»t  thoie 
tn  two  principal  altiuitlODB,  In  one  of  which  the  nndentujdlug  ahandona 
troth;  In  the  other  it  itlll  elin^  to  truth,  Lowerer  feebly.  TheM  two 
TU7  tn  difierxiit  mlnda.  NeTeitUelese,  at  everj  characteristic  epoch  in 
the  life  of  men  or  nations,  the  Intellect  swerves  from  and  approachei 
truth  uudur  pretty  nearly  the  same  drcumstanceo.  Mrn  and  nation! 
Hie  borne  away  by  a  commoa  impuhw,  and  have' to  paaa  through  th« 
Mtue  rcTolutloo. 

The  apostleahlp  of  the  Frlara-Preachen  has  two  horisous.  The  one 
■tretchee  to  the  oonfloM  «(  the  old  world,  the  other  advances  with  the 
discovery  of  America  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  new.  The  period 
when  the  first  of  theae  Tanlshea  and  the  aecoDd  begins,  divides  their 
daration  into  two  eqnal  phasea,  each  of  full  three  hundred  yean. 

During  the  first  period,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sIzteeAth  oentury,  the  grvat  lines  which  bounded  the 
arena  of  the  Preachers'  labors  were  as  follows ;  To  the  South,  their 
mlsidonB  amoDg  the  Moors  and  Arabs,  posBeason  of  a  large  portion  of 
Bp^n,  maaters  of  Africa,  threatening  Earope  with  their  arms,  and 
corrupting  her  t^  the  Infiltration  of  Islamism.  To  the  East,  thell 
miseiaQs  among  the  Qreehi,  separated  from  the  Chnreh  by  a  schism,  not 
then  oonsidered  hopeless;  and  among  the  Tartan,  who,  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oentarler,  kept  Earope  in  alarm  by  the  noise 
of  their  expeditlona.  To  the  Bast,  again,  we  have  the  mlsaions  of 
Persia,  Armenia,  the  shoree  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Dannbe.  To  the 
North  wfre  the  mifwions  of  Ireland,  Scr.dand,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Prassla,  Poland,  and  the  Hnsslaa ;  countries  to  which  the  true  fUth  had 
been  carried,  bat  which,  more  or  ieie  recently  converted,  still  rationed  a 
multitude  of  infldels,  and  a  confused  Jamble  ot  their  former  errors. 
Eren  Qreenland  saw  the  Priars-Preachers  aboard  the  first  Teasels  borne 
to  her  shores,  and  the  Dutch  wore  astonished  to  find  there,  In  tha 
beginning  ^f  the  seventeenth  century,  a  Dominican  convent,  the  estab- 
lishment of  wblch  went  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  whose  existence 
Captain  Nicholae  Zaln  had  already  noticed  Id  I3S0.  Tha  number  of 
tnlsdonaries  maintained  by  the  Brothers-PmacherB  In  theae  various 
oonntries  daring  the  three  centorlee  In  qnestion,  goes  beyond  all  eun> 
oeptloo. 

Innocent  IT.  wrot«  to  them  In  these  terms,  July  23, 1253:  "To  ma 
dear  sona  the  Brothers-PreacheiB,  now  preadiing  in  the  countries  of  the 
Baiscens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Ethiopians,  Cnmarians,  Syrians,  Qotha, 
Jacobites,  Armenians,  Indlanii,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  and  other  infidel 
nations  of  the  East,  greeting  and  apoetollc  benediction,"  etc 

It  was  found  necessary  to  create  la  the  order  a  spedal  congregation  of 
"Tiavellers  for  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Infidels;"  and  Pope  John  XXIL 
having.  In  1335,  given  all  the  brethren  a  general  permission  to  make 
part  of  it,  they  offered  themsclveain  mchmnltitndes.that  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  conid  not  command  his  astonishment,  and  was  compelled, 
through  fear  of  depopnlating  the  conTonts  of  Europe,  to  restrict  the 
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preTiooalj'  nnlimited  permleaion.  It  wu  •  renewkl  of  tlie  Bpectaijla  . 
prewsiiioU  \>y  the  general  cliKpterlield  kt  PifU  In  1238,  when  thu  blessed 
Jordan  of  S1110U7,  having  asked  hiB  brethren  which  of  tham  vrould  be 
willing  to  plowed  npou  the  foreign  midsiona,  Uiejr,  every  one,  with  the 
exception  of  some  old  man  broken  down  by  yean,  fell  at  lua  feet 
exclaiming  with  tears, "  Father,  aend  me." 

Tou  need  only  run  through  the  chioniclea  of  the  order  to  meet  every 
moment  similar  evldencea  of  a  prodigious  activity  and  devotednesa. 
And  these  apostles,  aent  forth  to  all  the  nations  then  known,  were  not 
only  men  of  ardent  faitb,  but  men  of  learning,  familiar  with  the 
tongdee,  the  mannete,  and  tlie  rell^ns  of  the  nations  they  went  to 
erangclise.  8t  Raymond  of  Pennafort,  one  of  the  first  masten-gen- 
eral  of  the  order,  fonnded  iu  concert  with  the  kings  of  Angou  and 
Castile,  two  collegns  at  Uurda  and  Tunis,  tor  the  stady  of  EMtem 
langaagas.  St.  Thomas  of  Aqoinas,  at  the  InTitation  of  the  earn* 
master-genetvl,  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Biunma  In  Qentes."  Brother 
Accoldi  of  Florence  published  a  treatise  on  the  errors  of  the  Arabs,  in 
their  own  language,  and  Brother  Raymond  Maitln  a  special  Bonun* 
against  the  Koran. 

The  tranxition  from  the  cloister  to  the  expeditioo,  and  from  the 
expedition  to  the  cloister,  imparted  to  the  Friar-Preacher  a  peealiar  and 
wonderful  characterisUe.  Learned,  solitary,  and  adventurous,  be  bore 
Id  his  entire  person  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  baa  seen  everything  that 
can  be  seen  regarding  Qod,  and  everything  regarding  man.  The  brother 
yon  might  chance  to  meet  any  day  on  the  highways  of  your  own 
eonntry,  bad  already  been  among  the  fonts  of  the  Tartars  beside  the 
livers  ot  Upper  Asia ;  he  had  lived  tn  a  convent  of  Armenia  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ararat ;  had  preached  In  the  capital  of  Fei  or  Morocco,  and 
was  now  going  to  Scandinavia,  thence  perhaps  Into  Red  Russia.  Ha 
bad  many  a  bead  to  tell  before  his  journey's  end.  If,  like  the  ennach 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  you  gave  him  occasion  to  speak  to  yon  ot 
Qod,  his  heart,  formed  in  sotitado,  would  open  as  an  abyss  before  yon 
the  treasury  ot  things,  old  and  new,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture ;  and 
that  certain  Inimitable  eloqaenee  of  his  coming  upon  your  eoul  from 
bis  own,  would  make  you  feel  that  the  greatest  happiness  man  can  know 
in  this  world  Is  to  meet,  even  once  in  this  life,  a  real  man  of  Qod. 
Rarely  did  these  travellin^brethren,  as  they  were  called,  return  to  die  in 
the  parent  oonvent  which  had  received  their  first  tears  of  love.  Many, 
worn  out  with  fatigues,  slept  far  from  their  brethren ;  many  fonnd  their 
end  by  martyrdom— for  the  Tartars,  Arabs,  and  men  of  the  North  were 
not  the  most  tractable  disciples,  and  every  brother  before  setting  oat 
made  the  sacriSce  of  his  life.  Even  in  the  midst  ot  Cliristendom  a 
bloody  death  was  often  their  lot,  so  powerful  were  the  heresies  and 
pasEions  they  there  combated  with  all  tiieir  might. 

It  we  be  asked  the  names  ot  those  preachers  who  filled  threo 
centuries  with  their  eloquence,  we  cannot  enumerate  them.  They 
exist  in  the  tomb  of  chronlclee,  but  to  repeat  their  names  Is  not  lo 
levive  them.  Sneh  Is  the  fate  of  the  orator.  The  man  ^ho  haa 
nvlstied  the  living  generation,  descends  to  the  same  alienee  with  them. 
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In  vala  does  poateritf  endeftTor  to  httt  hia  vorda  uid  thoae  of  th« 
people  who  BppUuded  him,  botli  have  vuiiahed  Into  time, aa  Mand 
dies  awBT  into  apace.  The  ontor  and  hia  kudience  are  twins,  bom  and 
dfiog  on  the  same  day ;  -and  joa  may  applj  to  the  entire  deetinj  which 
counecis  thani,  the  deep  obeerration  of  Ciceio — there  exiata  no  grc*t 
otator  wiihout  a  multitude  to  heaj  him. 

NevertheleflB,  I  shall  mention  a  few,  whoM  namea  are  best  preserved 
from  oblivion. 

Among  them  1*«  hftve  St.  HTacinth,  who  preached  Christ  Jesna  to 
Poland,  Bohemia,  Great  and  Uttle  Rneela,  LivoDlk,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
ftlong  the  ahorea  of  the  Black  Bea,  Id  the  ielande  of  the  tirecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  bj  the  coast  of  A^  Hinor.  His  progress  may  be  traced  In 
the  couTeots  he  founded  aa  be  yiassed. 

We  aee  also  St.  Peter  of  Vemna,  who  fell  beneath  the  swords  of 
naeaaaina  after  a  long  apostolic  career,  and  wrol«<  with  hie  blood  upon 
the  sand  the  first  words  of  the  Apoetles'  Creed, "  I  believe  In  God." 

To  these  we  shall  add  Henry  Suso  In  the  fourteenth  ountury,  that 
amiable  youth  of  Soabia,  whose  preaching  was  ao  Huccesafal  that 
a  price  was  set  npon  his  head.  Treated  as  an  inoovator,  a  heretic,  a 
Tlaionarj,  a  roan  of  Infamona  character,  when  he  was  Invited  to  prosecnto 
his  sasailauts  criminally,  he  replied:  "  I  should  fallow  your  advice  tf 
thie  ill-usage  of  the  preacher  were  hnrtfol  to  his  preaching." 

At  the  same  period  Brother  John  Tanlerua  won  applatiee  in  Cologne 
aD4  all  Germany ;  bat  after  having  shone  in  the  pulpit  many  years,  he  . 
suddenly  retreated  to  his  cell,  leaving  the  people  astonished  at  his 
disappearance.  The  tact  was,  an  nuhnown  man  accosted  him  after  one 
of  hia  discoursee,  and  asked  permission  to  speak  his  mind  regarding 
him.  Taulerna  having  given  it,  the  unknown  replied :  "There  Uvea  in 
your  heart  a  secret  pride — you  rely  on  your  great  learning  and  your  title 
of  doctor ;  nor  do  you  aeek  God  with  a  pure  intention,  or  Hia  glory  only 
In  the  study  of  letters — yon  oeek  yonrself  In  the  passing  applause  of 
erteturee.  Therefore  the  wine  nf  heavenly  doctrine,  and  the  divine 
word  thoagh  pure  and  excellent  in  themselves,  lose  their  atrength  when 
pawing  through  your  heart,  and  drop  without  savor  or  gr«ee  into  the 
breast  that  lovea  God."  TBuier<-i  irau  maguanlmoua  enough  to  listen  to 
these  words,  and  assuredly  no  one  would  have  ventured  so  to  address 
him  did  he  not  deserve  them.  Be  kept  silence.  The  vanity  of  his 
present  life  was  apparent  to  him.  Withdrawn  from  all  commerce  with 
the  world,  he  abst^ned  for  two  years  from  preaching  or  hearing  con- 
fessions, night  and  day  an  eiisidaous  attondant  at  every  conventual 
exercise,  and  passing  the  remainder  of  hie  time  in  his  cell,  deploring  his 
sins  and  studying  Jesus  Chiidt.  After  two  years  Cologne  learned  that 
Dr.  TDulems  was  to  preach  once'  more.  The  entire  city  repaired  to  the 
church,  curious  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  a  retirement  which  had 
been  variooaly  explained.  But  when  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  after  vala 
struggles  to  speak,  tears  were  the  only  thing  he  could  bring  from  his 
heart ;  he  was  now  not  merely  an  orator — he  was  a  saint. 

1  shall  add  one  other  name,  that  of  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  who  evangelised 
8pNn,  Franco,  Italy,  Geimasy,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  reaching 
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to  hig^  A  degree  of  eatiniKtlon,  tb&t  he  was  chosen  mmong;  the  Kibitntoim 
who  were  to  decide  the  auecewloii  to  tUe  throne  of  Aragoa ;  and  the 
Cooncil  of  i  onutSince  Bent  deputies  to  Invite  him  to  take  part  in  Its 
delibentions.  And  thea  Jerome  Bavonuala,  that  (snatant  friend  of  the 
French  in  Italf,  the  Idol  of  Florence,  irhoee  liberties  he  defended,  and 
whose  morals  he  wonld  fain  bare  lefonned.  In  vain  was  Le  bnincd 
•live  amid  an  nngrateful  people.  In  vain,  I  saj,  for  hia  Tirtaes  and 
glory  roee  higher  than  the  blaie  of  the  pile.  Pope  Paul  III.  declared 
that  he  would  hold  an;r  nua  enspected  of  heinsy  who  should  dare 
impute  it  to  Bavonarola ;  and  Bt.  Philip  Neri  always  kept  in  his  room 
m  image  of  that  great  man. 

JlUiiaiu  to  t^  Indiant. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentnry  a  new  theatre  opened  to  the 
wnbition  of  the  proaohers  bj  the  discorerf  of  the  two  Indies ;  nor  must 
we  forget  the  fact,  that  halt  the  credit  of  this  dlscoTery  is  due  to  them ; 
for  afuir  Christopher  Colambus  had  met  with  a  repulse  la  the  courts  of 
Portugal,  England,  and  Castile,  it  was  a  Dominican,  Brother  Diego  Deia, 
preceptor  of  the  Infanta  Don  Joan  of  Castile,  and  confessor  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  who  confirmed  in  bis  parpoee  the  illoatrioug  QeDoeBe.aiid 
promised  him  success. 

Scarce  had  the  report  of  these  new  worlds  met  the  ear  of  Europe, 
when  a  crowd  i  f  apostolic  men  rushed  forth  to  follow  wherever  the 
eonquerors  should  lead. 
-  In  1503,  two  Friars-Preachera  set  ont  for  the  East  iDdljB. 

In  ISIO,  two  othen  reached  the  island  of  Bt.  Domingo. 

In  1613,  Brother  Thomas  Ortir  founded  at  Heilco  the  first  Dominican 


In  1526,  twelve  Brothen-Preadiers  scattered  themselves  over  New 
Spain,  and  established  there  a  hundred  houses  and  convents. 

Id  1G29,  fourteen  FriaTB.Preaebera  repidred  to  Pern,  having  with  diem 
the  famous  Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  who  had  taken  the  habit  of  Bt. 
Dominic. 

Id  1S40,  there  were  in  New  Qrenada  thirteen  conventa,  and  rixtf 
houses  with  churches  attached. 

In  lUl ,  Chili  posseesed  fort;  houses  and  convents. 

In  1043,  the  Floiidas  were  evangelised  by  Brother  Louis  Cancelf. 

In  1549,  we  reckon  in  the  peninsula  of  Ualacca  and  the  neighbcnbig 
islands,  eighteen  convents,  and  sixty  thousand  Christians. 

In  IS50.  the  Dominicans  founded  a  university  in  Lima. 

In  1550,  they  entered  the  kingdom  of  Slam,  and  Brother  Qaspaid  of 
the  Croes  had  the  glorj  of  setting  foot  In  ChiDa,  where  no  mlsucmar^ 
had  preceded  him. 

In  1575,  Brotbei  Michael  B^navld^  also  penetrated  to  China  with  two 
companions,  and  bnilt  there  the  first  Catholic  church,  under  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Archangel  GabrleL  .  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Chinese 
language,  and  Efllablisbed  a  ■duwl  for  the  edaeation  of  children  in  the 
Christian  religion. 

In  167tt,  twenty-five  brothers  set  ont  for  the  Philippine  Isles;  one  of 
tham.  Brother  Dominic  Salasar,  became  the  first  bishop. 
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In  1584,  tlie  Domlnlcuu  aT>n^Used  the  ialuid  of  Moauublque  and 
the  eut«rn  ooaat  of  AfrioL. 

In  1602,  tUej  lud  &  honae  in  Japan. 

la  IGIO,  tliey  asUblubed  a  onivetavty  in  tlie  HudlUa. 

All  these  miaaioDH,  and  many  othera  it  would  be  weariaotne  to  enome- 
Mte.weTc  fertiliied  by  blood,  the  porest  and  most  ftSDeiooB.  The  two 
worlds  aeemed  to  rle  in  shedding  Dominican  blood.  Id  Earope,  the 
Protestants  made  It  flow  In  torrents;  while  America,  A«ia,  and  Alria 
poured  It  oat  a  libation  to  their  Tarions  erroro. 

In  1537,  Brother  Jolian,  Bishop  of  Tlaacala,  and  Brother  Dominie 
Betauos,  prior  of  the  proTince,  esl«bliahed  in  a  treatise  the  right  ot  the 
IndiAns  to  liberty,  property,  and  Christianity,  and  sent  it  bj  a  deputaUon 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  praying  him  to  issue  a  decree,  confirming'  the  doctrine 
they  hod  Ud  down.  Paul  did  not  allow  delay  to  hang  on  his  dedsiolL 
He  solemnly  declared  that  the  In^au  were  men  capable  ot  recMring 
the  Christlui  faith,  enUUed  to  the  BacranwDts  of  the  Church,  and  not 
to  be  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  fortunes  without  injustice.  Many 
ef  the  order  of  Preachers  then  acqaired  a  venerated  name.  But  one  ot 
thete  outshines  all  the  others,  and  embodies,  in  his  immortal  memory, 
the  glory  of  them  all. 

La*  Caaai. 
Bartholomew  de  Las  Casas,  a  gentleman  ot  Seville,  emigrated  to 
America  in  1503,  at  the  age  of  twenty-elgbL  Ee  had  scarce  set  foot 
there,  when  his  bowels  were  mored  with  compassion  and  horror  at  the 
Spectacle  which  met  his  eyes.  Instead  of  aJrancing  bis  fortune,  he 
determined  to  consecrate  hU  life  to  the  defenc*  of  America ;  and  aa  a 
preparation,  Iiad  himself  initiated  by  the  reception  ef  the  prieatbood,  in 
the  profoondest  mysteries  of  the  redempthm  of  tlie  world.  To  the  age 
of  tf  xty-aeren,  as  long  as  any  strength  upheld  him,  he  ceased  not  to 
labor  in  this  holy  cause.  Eight  times  was  he  sent  to  cioh  the  ocean 
from  America  to  the  court  of  Bpaln,  and  from  Spain  to  America,  bearing 
with  him  compUntB,  and  bringing  back  empty  decrees.  Be  was  heard 
to  exclaim.  In  presence  of  a  conn^  bent  on  oulrersal  monarchy, 
"  All  naUons  are  equally  free,  and  none  have  a  right  to  encroach  on  the 
liberties  of  others."  Ee  had  the  boldness  to  present  to  Charles  V. 
a  memorial,  under  the  title  of  "  Destmctioii  ot  the  Indies  t^  the 
Spaniards,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  crimes  ot  his  aountiymen  In  a 
Style  of  cutting  troth,  thus  sw:rificing  to  Justice  his  penooal  safety  and 
the  honor  of  his  nation.  Charles  waa  suffideotly  high-minded  to  nam* 
him  " Protector-Qenetal of  the  Indies;"  bntthls  pompons  title,  notwitb- 
standing  the  extensire  powers  annexed  to  It,  only  served  to  show  him 
how  little  good  Is  left  in  the  power  of  a  prince  when  he  Is  exclusively 
devoted  to  ambition,  and  Jnstice  is  a  mere  accident  of  hU  conscience. 
Onm,  in  the  midst  of  hli  labors,  Lu  Cssas  looked  sorrowtnUy  into  hlnk 
■ell  and  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  feeling  that  alone  he  was  unable 
to  carry  the  weight  of  his  own  heart,  he  put  on,  at  the  sge  of  forty- 
eight,  the  baUt  of  St  Dominic,  as  that  which  then  ooyared  all  that 
was  generous  on  earth.  From  this  he  seemed  todraw  new  strength  and 
26 
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uevr  Tirtaea ;  and  hla  Eerentieth  fear  beheld  him  ft  aappUaiit  at  the  ttrart 
of  Bpain  on  behalf  of  tho  Indiana.  This  wu  not  all.  The  old  man, 
grown  white  in  the  apofltleEhlp,  who  had,  when  yarxnger,  ref dbwI  the 
bishopric  of  CoBco,  believed  that  now  the  eplacopal  office  would  nit  his 
age,  as  a  ataff  hefits  the  tTavoller  worn  ont  with  jean  and  wekrineoB.  He 
accepted  the  bishopric  of  Chlapa,  and  the  ocean  bore  him  onoe  more  to 
the  saccor  of  America.  This  waa  die  laat  time.  Whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  tendentesi  with  which  a  man  of  eerentj^even  jeams  for  the  land 
of  his  infancj,  or  that  he  could  not  endore  upon  hla  death-hed  the 
last  groans  of  tlie  Indian  popnlatloD,  mown  down  bf  half  a  eentaiT  of 
barbaritj,  he  wished  to  die  in  Spain.  Bnt  while  his  Tenerating  oonntif 
regarded  him  as  a  sublime  light  npon  tlie  pr^t  of  djing  ont,  aa  a  relic 
which  death  had  not  jet  quite  consecrated,  diawlng  new  life  from 
charitj,  he  gained  fifteen  jears  of  admirable  old  age.  His  T<dce;  almort 
centenaiy,  wm  heard  once  more  in  the  Conndl  of  Castile  on  b«diaU  of 
the  Indiana ;  and  his  hand,  which  men  thooght  palsied  bjage,WMte  the 
oelsbrated  treatise  on  "  The  Tjrannj  of  the  Spaidarda  in  the  Indiee." 
At  length,  fall  of  daja,  matara  In  Tirtae  and  in  glorj,  vietoriona  over  all 
his  detMctora,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninetj-two,  in  the  convent  of  hie 
order  at  Talladolid,  leaving    to  poaterity  a  rellglooa  and  venerated 


Sdence  Is  the  atndj  of  the  relations  which  oonetltnte  and  connect  all 
b^ge,  from  God  even  to  the  atom,  from  infinite  greatness  to  infinite 
littleneas.  Eveij  step  of  this  vast  ladder  throws  light  npon  the  preced- 
ing and  snceeeding  step ;  becanse  every  relaUon,  once  penetnted,  fr^sn 
whatever  quarter,  from  below  apward.or  from  above  downward,  Is  a 
revelation  of  some  certain  existence.  In  other  words,  the  efibct  Indicatee 
the  canse,  being,  as  It  is,  its  Image ;  the  cause  explains  the  eSect,  Inas- 
mneh  as  it  is  its  prindple.  Ifeverthelesa,  this  redprooltj  Is  not  eqnal. 
The  true  light  cornea  onlj  from  above ;  that  which  prooeeda  from  below 
is  merelja  reflection.  "  Now,"  sajs  St.  Paul, "  we  see  as  In  a  mirror  and 
an  enigma ;  one  daj  wo  shall  see  Him  faee  to  face." 

Bdence,  therefore,  In  our  present  state,  is  neoessarilj  imperfect, 
becanse  ne  do  not  see,  face  to  face,  the  starting  point  and  the  goal,  both 
of  which  Qodla.  But,  veiled  as  He  is  from  our  view,  we  are  not  witliODt 
other  means  of  knowing  Him,  iudependentlj  of  the  reflection  of  Himself 
found  in  Intarior  beings.  Before  ahowing  Himself.  God  haa  made 
alBrmation ;  before  appearing.  Ha  haa  declared  His  name.  The  volontarj 
tecepUon  of  this  sovereign  word  is  called  faith.  Once  in  posseealon  of 
tlds  new  element  of  knowledge,  having  onco  gained  this  eminence,  and 
Its  commanding  view,  the  Christian  must  descend  to  the  lowest  eztreml- 
tles  of  the  universe,  interpret  from  tlie  relations  which  constltnte  the 
divine  essence,  those  which  belong  tothethJngs of  man  and  nature;  and 
then,  bf  reversing  the  dlreotlon  of  hla  Inqnlriea,  verifjr  the  lawa  of 
in&nlte  exiatence  bj  those  of  finite  brings.  This  comparison  of  two 
worlds — tbs  Ulamlnatlon  of  the  second,  which  is  the  eSbet,  bj  the  first 
which  ia  the  esose;  this  conflrmatloa  of  the  first,  or  cause,  bj  the 
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flsoond,  or  eflbct ;  thU  ebb  aod  flow  of  llgbt,  tUa  tide  wliieh  eomee  from 
the  oeeftD  to  the  share,  nnd  ntlres  from  the  ohore  to  the  oeeau  ;  f»lth 
•ibtdiDg;  Id  edence,  uid  Bdenco  abiding  Id  Mth — evdi  is  the  thoolog^  of 
the  ChiisUkD. 

Albert  At  Great. 

Then  lived  at  Cologno,  In  the  jeu  1249,  ft  DomlolMii  licentiftte,  ae 
remarkiiblo  s  geniaa  tlist  Ilia  age  baatowed  on  him  the  name  of  "  Great." 
Although  more  particalaclj  Tersed  In  mathematiee,  pbyiics,  and  medl 
clue,  Ue  then  taught  theology,  and  after  baring  been  advanced  bj'  It  to 
the  bigheat  dignitj,  be  voluntarily  resigned  tbem  all  to  retam  to  bis 
■chooli.  The  dose  of  hia  career  was  estnordlnarj.  One  day,  m  lie 
wosleetDiIng  in  public,  lie  suddenlj  stopped  short,  like  a  man  In  palnfal 
quest  of  an  idea,  aod  after  a  silence  of  some  moments,  which  amaaed 
and  troubled  every  one,  ho  resumed  thns:  "  When  I  vras  jtmog  I  had 
so  mncb  difflcnlty  to  loam,  that  I  despaired  of  over  knowing  anything ; 
and  for  that  reason  determined  on  quitting  the  order  of  Sb  Dominie, 
that  I  might  spare  myself  the  shame  of  being  continually  in  contrast 
with  men  of  learning,  ^'hilo  I  continued  to  dwell  upon  this  project, 
nlgbt  and  day,  I  Ima^ued  Isaw  In  a  dream  the  Mother  of  God,  and  that 
(he  inquired  of  me  lu  what  sdence  I  should  like  to  become  a  profldent ; 
whether  in  theology  or  tlio  knowledge  of  natnra.  I  replied,  '  In  the 
kitowledge  of  nature.'  She  then  said, '  You  shall  be  gratified  in  your 
do^re,  and  become  the  greatest  of  philosophers ;  hut  since  you  have  not 
chosen  the  sdenco  of  my  Sou,  a  day  will  come,  when,  losing  this  very 
Sdence  of  Nature,you  shall  find  yourself  even  as  you  arc  today.'  Now, 
my  children,  the  day  foretold  hu  come.  Henceforward,  I  shall  tcadt 
yoa  no  more ;  hat  I  declare  before  you,  for  the  last  time,  that  I  believe 
in  all  the  articles  of  the  creed,  and  I  beg  that  the  last  sacraments  of  the 
Church  may  be  brought  me  when  my  hour  shall  bo  at  hand.  If  I  have 
sold  or  written  anything  contrary  to  faith,  I  retract  it,  and  submit  all  my 
doctrines  to  my  holy  mother,  the  Church."  Eavlng  so  spoken,  he  left 
.the  chair,  and  his  disdples  embta^ng  him,  with  tears,  brought  him  back 
to  bis  liouae,  where  he  lived  for  three  yeais  in  the  utmost  elmpUdly ; 
even  be  wito  had  been  called  the  "  mirade  of  nature,  the  prodigy  of  his 
age,"  and  to  whom  posterity  decreed  the  name  of  Albert  the  Great 
But  Albertus  Uagnns  was  not  the  man  chosen  to  rear  the  edifice  of 
Catholic  theology.  lie  had  "preferred  the  sdence  of  nature  to  that  of 
the  Son  of  Qod." 

Bt.  Thoma*  Aquino*. 

Toward  the  end  of  1344,  or  the  beginning  of  1243,  John  the  Teutonic, 
foorth  master^neral  of  the  order  of  Pieaehen,  came  to  Cologne, 
aoeompanled  by  a  young  Neapolitan,  whom  he  preaented  to  Brother 
Albert  as  a  future  disdple.  In  thoae  daysEuiope  vras  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  nations  held  out  the  hand  to  each  other  in  the  nnivenlUas.  You 
might  go  (or  Uutruction  where  you  thought  proper.  The  young  Bum 
whom  J<^n  the  Tontonio  had  just  brooght  to  the  school  of  Albsrtas 
Hagnns,  was,  oa  the  father's  side,  great  grandson  of  the  Empttor 
Frederick  I.,  consbi  of  the  Bmperer  Henry  TI.,  second  cousin  of  lite 
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nigBing  Emperai  Frederick  n. ;  ajid  ij  hii  mother  he  wu  deacended 
from  the  Nomuui  piiooes,  who  hmd  expelled  the  Ar»b«  ftnd  Greeki  fram 
llal^,  and  conqnerad  the  two  Sldllea.  He  wu  onlj  wTenteen  jout  of 
■ge.  It  is  told  of  him  that  hU  puenti  carried  him  vnj  and  placed  him 
In  a  etrong  caetle,  In  order  to  make  him  abandon  his  devotiOD,  bat  with- 
out aiiccafla.-  He  pnnaed,  it  Ib  aaid.witfa  a  brand  from  the  fire,  a  woman 
who  had  been  Introdnced  into  hU  apartment ;  and  g^ned  hia  two  slotera 
to  the  rellgioiu  Ule  daring  the  Ter7  conTerwtlon  bj  whldi  thej  hoped 
to  dlasnade  him  from  It ;  and  Pope  Innocent  IT.,  who  had  been  uked  to 
break  the  bonda  which  held  him  to  the  order  of  St  DonUnlc,  listened  to 
him  with  admiration,  and  offered  to  him  the  Abbe;r  of  Honnt  Casslao. 
Preceded  bj  anch  reporti,  the  yoong  Coont  of  Aqninas — now  simp];' 
Brother  TliomaB — waa  In  great  conalderation  with  his  fet1ow-«tndeDta. 
But  notluDg  in  blm  met  their  expectations.  He  waa  a  pl^n  yonng  man 
who  spoke  little,  and  whose  Tery  e^ee  seemed  dnll.  At  length  ikef 
cnme  to  believe  he  had  nothing  exalted  about  him  but  hla  birth,  and  he 
waa  called  in  mockery,  the  "  great  dnll  ox  of  Sicil/."  His  master, 
Albert,  himself,  not  knowing  wliat  to  think  of  him,  took  ooeaalon  one 
day  to  qnestion  him  upon  some  knottj  points.  The  disdpla  answered 
with  an  apprehension  and  judgment  bo  marvellous,  that  Albert  felt  the 
J07  which  a  superior  man  alone  can  feel,  when  he  meets  another  man 
destined  to  equal,  or  perhaps  surpass,  himself.  Be  tamed  with  emoUon 
to  the  MMmbled  youth,  and  said,  "  We  call  Brother  Thomas  a  damb  ox, 
but  the  world  will  one  day  reficho  to  the  bellowing  of  his  doctrine." 

The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  waa  not  long  delayed ;  Thomas  of 
Aquinaa  became  in  a  short  time  the  most  illnstrioua  doctor  of  th* 
Catholic  Chnich,  and  hia  birth  Itoelf,  royal  as  it  was,  disappeara  In  the 
magnificence  of  his  personal  renown. 

At  the  age  of  forty«ne  yean,  and  when  ha  had  nine  more  to  Utc, 
St.  Thomas  thongfat  of  the  dealgrn  which  waa  the  goal,  as  y<rt  nnknown, 
of  his  desUny.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  bring  together  the  soattered 
msteilalaof  theology;  and  out  of  what  yon  might  expect  to  find  a  mere 
compilation,  he  oonstructed  a  master-piece,  of  which  ererybody  apeakft 
ereu  those  who  have  not  read  it,  as  eveiy  one  speaks  of  the  pyramids, 
which  scarce  any  one  sees. 

Theology  Is.aa  we  have  said,  the  science  of  the  divine  afflrmatlona. 
When  man  simply  accepts  these  afflrmatlona  he  Is  in  the  state  of  faith. 
When  he  establlabes  the  connection  of  these  affirmations  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  internal  and  external  facta  of  the  universe,  his 
faith  is  of  the  theological  or  sdentifio  kind.  Conseqnently,  theology 
nsnlts  from  the  ooraibination  of  the  human  with  a  divine  element ;  but 
If  this  comblnaUon  enlighten  faith.  It  la,  nevertheless,  snt^ect  to  great 
danger.  For,  give  yourself  a  little  scope  In  the  order  of  visible  things, 
and  you  will  soon  have  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  cert^nty  belonging 
to  them.  And  if  you  go  a  little  farther,  the  mind  brings  hack  frooi 
tiiese  Ul-explored  regions  little  else  than  opinions  calculated,  in  some 
Instances,  to  damage  the  purity  and  solidity  of  its  faith.  One  of  the 
prime  qualltiea,  therefore.  In  a  Catholic  doctor,  is  discernment  in  the  nM 
of  the  human  element.  Now,  thla  tact  was  fonnd  in  St.  l^mas  to  an 
eminent  degree. 
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Potting  taide  tike  ehlmena  uid  abemtioiu  of  the  SCagjilte,  he  dnw 
from  hlB  writlogB  til  tlio  truth  it  wu  po«8ibIe  to  glean,  be  tmufonued 
ud  Hubllmed  hlfl  nuteriklB,  ftnd  without  either  pTDBtntlng  oi  adoting 
the  idol  at  hia  age,  he  opened  up  a  philoeophr  which  had  atill  the  blood 
.  of  Aristotle  la  ita  vsina,  bnt  mingled  ¥rith  and  puiSed  tj  hia  own,  and 
that  of  hIa  great  predeoeaaon  la  doctrine. 

Bat  time  presses ;  and,  beaidea,  Bt.  Thomas  has  no  need  of  praise. 
Boreralgn  Poati&,  cooncils,  reKgiooa  oiders,  nniTendtiea,  a  thonsand 
writers,  In  a  word,  have  exalted  him  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  from 
US.  When  the  ambasaadon  of  Naplsa  came  to  aolidt  hla  eanoniiation 
from  John  X21I.,  tha  Pope,  who  received  them  in  fall  oooalstotj,  said, 
"St.  Thomaa  haa  eoUghtened  the  Church  moie  thsu  all  the  oUter 
doctors  put  together,  and  joa  will  deriTe  more  advantage  from  hia 
books  in  one  year,  than  from  the  worka  of  othera  In  a  lifetime." 

St.  Thomas  died  at  Foaaa  Nuova.a  monastorj  of  the  aider  of  CSteaos, 
ainiost  half  way  between  Naples  and  Borne,  hia  natural  and  his  splrilnal 
eountrj,  not  far  from  the  caatle  of  Boccia^eeca,  where  it  ts  probable  he 
waa  bom.  Mid  near  Honte  Caasino.  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  his 
lafauqr.  Death  overtook  him  there  on  hia  road  to  the  aecond  general 
council  of  Lyona,  in  which  the  leoondliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Oinrchea  was  to  be  negotiated.  He  had  been  summoned  thither  by 
Qr^ory  Z.  The  religiona  crowded  round  hla  bed,  besought  him  to  give 
them  a  short  espoaiUon  of  the  Canticle  of  Can^dea,  and  it  was  on  that 
■ong  of  love  he  gave  hla  last  lesson.  He,  In  hts  torn,  begged  the 
nilgioua  to  lay  him  on  the  ashes,  that  he  might  there  receive  the  holy 
viaticum,  and  when  he  saw  the  boat  In  the  hands  of  the  priest,  he  a^d, 
with  tuars, "  I  firmly  believe  that  Jeaua  rhriat,  true  God  and  true  man, 
Mily  Bon  of  the  Eternal  Fathrrand  the  Virgin  Mother,  ia  preeent  Inthta 
anguat  aacrament.  1  receive  thee,  0  price  of  tlie  redemption  of  my  soul ; 
I  receive  thee,  viaticum  of  lier  pilgrimage — thee  for  whoae  love  I  have 
Btodied,  watched,  labored,  preached  and  taught.  Never  have  I  said  any- 
thing against  you ;  but  if  1  ever  did  so  without  knowing  It,  I  uphold  no 
sneb  opinion,  but  leave  everything  to  the  correction  of  ti)e  Holy  Roman 
Oiurch.  In  whose  obedience  I  depart  tliia  life."  Thua  died  St.  Thomaa, 
at  the  age  of  fifty,  March  7, 1374,  lome  hours  after  midnight  at  day- 
break. 


Art,  like  speech  and  writing,  being  the  expreaaion  of  the  true  and 
beautiful,  la  entitled  to  cultivation  by  all  those  who  seek  to  raise  the 
mlnda  of  their  fellows  to  the  contemplation  of  the  invlaible ;  and  Qod 
himaelf,  when  giving  to  Hoeea  the  tablea  of  the  law,  diowed  him  on 
Binal  the  model  of  the  tabernacle  and  tho  Holy  Ark.  This  was  to  teach 
tiB  tliat  the  Architect  of  the  Unlverae  is  the  prima  artlat,  and  that  the 
more  a  man  imblbea  of  Hia  spirit,  the  more  capable  and  worthy  la  he  of 
aspiring  to  the  sacred  functions  of  art.  The  religiona  of  the  middle 
ages  were  not  Ignorant  of  thiatrutli.  Thecloisten  contained  archilacta, 
sculptors,  muBicians,  just  as  they  formed  authoni  and  oraton.  The 
Christian,  aa  he  paaaed  under  the  aweet  shadow  of  their  arches,  praaented 
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to  God,  Blong  with  hla  tool  u>d  body,tIi»  talent  God  had  given  him, 
ftud  whatever  that  udent  might  be,  there  wm  no  Uck  of  muten  or 
predeceHBora  in  ltd  eserdse.  At  the  altar  all  the  brethren  reaembled 
each  other  in  prayer :  once  in  their  celig  the  prigun  wae  decompoaad,  and 
from  each  Itiother  etretuned  his  own  peculiar  ray  ot  divine  tMauty.  All 
the  resoiircerf  of  modem  civilization  are  now  uoequal  to  the  conBtructioa 
of  a  Chriatian  chnrch,  while  In  the  thirteenth  cental;,  poor  ohecure 
BroIherB-Preacheis,  Fra  |iE(o,  Fra  Riatoro,  and  Fra  Giovanna,  bailt  In 
Florence  that  chnrch  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Michael  Aiig;eIo 
went  to  visit  eveiy  daj,  and  aaid  that  it  was  lovely,  pure,  and  simple  as 
a  biide — whence  the  name  still  given  it  by  tho  Florentlnea,  the  sweet 
name  of  "  La  Bpooa."  The  native  and  the  stranger  alike  repeat  that 
praise  as  they  pass  that  church,  bat  m>  one  mentiona  the  artiata. 

What  name  Is  more  Ulaatrioaa  in  painting  than  that  of  the 
Dominican,  Fra  Angeiico  de  Fieaole.  "Fra  Angellco,"  says  Tnsarl, 
"  might  have  led  a  happy  liFe  in  the  world,  bat  aa  he  had  set  the  aalva- 
tion  of  his  soul  above  all  price,  he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Dominic 
without  abandoning  his  art, and  thus  united  with  the  care  of  his  eleraat 
■alration,  the  acquiaition  of  eternal  famo  among  men."  Never  did  Fra 
Angeiico  paint  the  images  of  Jesus  Clirist  and  Ilia  lioly  Mother,  but  on 
his  kneea,  and  team  often  bedewed  hia  cheeks,  atteating  the  aensibility 
of  the  artist  and  the  piety  of  the  Christian.  When  Micliael  Angelo  saw 
in  the  church  of  St.  Dominic  at  Fiesole,  Fra  Augellco's  picture  of  th« 
Annunciatlan,  he  gave  vent  to  his  admiration  in  these  worIh  :  "  A  man 
cannot  have  painted  those  fignres  witliont  having  seen  them  In  the 
skies."  Summoned  to  Rome  by  Eugpne  IV.,  Fia  Angelico  painted  In 
the  TaUcan  the  grand  frescoes  representing  the  histories  of  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  Pope,  etill  more  charmed  with  his  soul  than 
with  his  pencil,  offered  him  the  arehblahopric  of  Florence,  his  native 
place.  This  wns  a  recompense  sometimes  granted  in  that  age,  and  the 
age  preceding,  for  merit  of  this  kind,  norwas  an  ardiltect  deemed  less 
worthy  of  an  archbishopric  than  a  preacher,  for  both  of  them  say  the 
same  thing  with  the  same  faith,  though  each  in  a  different  art ;  but  Fra 
Angelico  obstinately  refused  the  archiepiscopal  crosier,  and  pointed  out 
ae  more  worthy  than  himself.  Brother  Antoninus,  whom  Nicholas  V. 
afterwards  raised  to  the  see  of  Flotence,  and  who  Is  now  known  as  St. 
Antoninus. 

The  annaU  of  painting  record  with  pride  the  triumplis  of  Fra  Bartolo- 
mfe,  whose  nams  in  the  world  was  Bacdo  de  la  Porta.  Closing  up  to 
twenty  yean  of  age,  when  hia  talent  was  becoming  known  to  himself 
and  others,  he  heard  the  preaching  of  Jerome  Bavonarole,  and  sspoused 
the  cause  of  the  raform  which  that  great  onUa  labored  to  introduce  into 
Florence.  At  the  moment  of  his  master's  arreet  he  was  in  the  cloister 
of  St.  Mark,  among  the  five  hondred  dtiiena  who  had  assembled  to 
defend  Savonarole,  and  he  was  ao  thonderstrjcken  by  hia  death  that  he 
at  once  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic  at  Prato,  resolved  to  bury  himself 
there  for  the  remtinder  of  his  life,  and  never  more  to  put  pencil  to 
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Neither  lot  nsforgst  FimBes«detto,s  minlatare  pkintwln  the  coQTent 
of  Bt.  Maik,  not  known  for  bit  taleat,  bnt  Immortklised  bj  the  fact  that 
on  the  dkj  of  SaTOQuole'a  urert,  he  wu  armed  eap-d-pu  to  defend 
him, and  waaonl/  leMrained  from  luln^  the  sword  by  the  remonitnncee 
of  hia  macter,  who  told  him  A  rellgloua  ahoald  have  no  othei  amu  than 
those  of  the  spirit.  He  wished  at  least  to  aceompanj  htm  and  snSer 
with  him;  bat  Savonanle  kept  him  back  with  theee  woids;  "Bmthor 
Benedetto,  Id  the  nasiB  of  obedleooe  do  not  oome,  for  I  most  this  daj 
die  tor  the  lore  of  Jeans  Christ." 

Church  Diffnilaria. 

The  order  of  Preachers  has  given  to  the  Chnrch  a  great  nnmber  of 
bUhops,  many  of  whom  played  an  important  part.  Bis  handred  years 
after  the  death  of  Dominic,  in  1823,  there  had  been  noder  his  habit 
sareDtj  cajdinals,  fonr  hundred  and  alitj  archbiiihopB,  two  thoaaand  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-eix  bishopa,  foar  presidents  of  general  ooondls, 
twentf-Sve  legattt  d  tatere,  eighty  apostolie  nnndOB,  and  a  prince  elector 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire.  Most  of  the  Friars-Preachers  thus  exalted 
had  been  simple  monks,  witkoot  birth  or  fortune,  and  owed  to  theii 
Tlrtues  alone  the  choice  made  of  them  by  WTereign  pontifi  and  tempo- 
tal  princes.  The  Roman  Church  lias  always  preserved  her  cnstom  of 
drawing  from  the  dost  of  the  cloister  poor  monks,  and  placing  them  at 
the  bead  of  nations,  while  In  their  tnm  men  of  eminent  nnk  are 
advanced  to  the  same  ptaoe.  This  Chnrch,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  othen,  has  no  eiclnalveneaB  ag^nst  any  kind  of  superiority ;  she  ac- 
cepts alike  patricians  and  plebeians,  and  when  all  assist  at  the  sacred 
ceremonies,  you  see  nnder  the  same  sackcloth  or  under  the  same  purple 
all  ranks,  undistinguished  In  the  equality  of  merit  or  self-denial. 

Hore  than  one  Brother-Preacher  also  received  and  did  honor  to  the 
tian.  The  first  was  Pierre  de  Tarantaise,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  thenes 
tiaoslated  to  Tarantaise,  named  Cardinal  Bishop  o(  Otitia  and  Vellltri, 
Orand  Penitentiary,  and  lastly  Pope  in  13TS,  under  the  title  of  Innocent 
V.  Althongh  his  pontlGcate  lasted  only  five  months,  he  had  time  to 
reoondle  the  republics  of  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and  give  peace  to  Florence. 

The  pontificate  of  Nicholas  Boccaslni,  electod  in  1803,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Benedict  ZI.,  was  also  aliort,  but  remarkable  for  the  grave 
nature  of  the  (dronnutanees  In  which  he  received  it,  and  to  which  he 
was  not  unequal.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  he  labored  for  the 
peace  of  the  Chnrch  with  as  much  meekness  as  he  had  shown  flrmnesa 
in  danger,  and  France  owes  to  him  her  extrication  from  a  moat  critical 
position  without  the  loss  of  one  drop  of  blood. 

In  1KS6,  Brother  Hicliael  Ghieleri,  called  the  Alexandrine  Cardinal, 
because  he  was  bom  near  Alexandria  in  Piedmont,  was  elected  Pope, 
and  took  the  name  of  Plus  V.  He  crowded  so  many  lllaatrious  actions 
Into  a  reign  of  six  years,  that  his  death  was  followed  by  an  nnlversal 
mourning.  No  one  Is  Ignorant  of  his  league  with  Yenloo  and  Spain 
•gainst  the  Turks  In  1571,  the  result  of  which  was  the  famous  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  the  Christian  arms  obtained  one  of  the  most  memorable 
and  timely  Ulnrnphs  that  has  aver  earned  the  gratitude  of  Bnrope. 
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Benedict  XIIL,  elected  In  1724,  oould  not,  like  Innocent  V.,  act  u 
medutor  between  Lncca  utd  Piu ;  nor,  like  Benedict  XI.,  ^ve  peMe  to 
FniDce ;  nor,  like  St.  Pius  V.,  gain  tlie  battle  of  Leputo ;  nor  -ma  it  hla 
Ekte  to  endoTB  the  imprimnment  uid  esila  In  trtore  for  hU  sDcoeMon, 
Pins  VI.  &nd  Pins  Til.  His  d>7  wu  marked  down  biitweeD  the  two 
epochs,  and  he  wu  creiTthliig  that  a  Pope  of  the  eighteenth  OBntntjr 
ought  to  be — a  man  of  worth,  a  ulnt.  A  member  of  the  lUufltiiou 
tunilj  of  Qraviiu  Onliil,  he  quitted  the  world  in  early  foutfa,  ynm 
alwa/i  a  model  of.  Blmpllcity,  which  eoTered  with  an  amiable  veil  hli 
other  virtues ;  and  whea  the  tiaia  dropped  of  Itaelf  upon  his  brow,  he 
loved  to  hide  it  from  the  gaxeof  men,  going  od  foot  to  visit  the  churohei 
and  hoflpitals  of  Bome.  He  preferred  to  the  aolemn  traditions  ot  the 
apostolic  court,  sentiments  weU-beseemlng  the  heart  of  him  who  aban- 
doned the  palace  of  hla  fathers  for  the  cell  of  the  Frlar-pnacher. 

Penonal  AnuMy. 
But  all  religions  orders,  whatever  be  the  peculiar  character  of  sadi, 
whatever  be  the  divemltj  of  origin,  end,  and  means,  mart  have  on* 
rallying  point  where  all  can  meet,  and  that  Is  sanctity.  To  this  most 
converge  eveirthlng  on  which  the  breath  of  Qod  baa  breathed.  Then 
assemble  all  those  who  have  given  their  lives  to  God  and  man,  under 
whatever  form  ot  donation.  Tlie  spotless  virgin,  the  Christian  motlier, 
the  apostle,  the  doctor,  the  martyr  of  Iratb,  the  workman,  earning  his 
bi«Bd  by  a  t(dl  abject  In  Itself,  but  ennobled  by  Its  totention ;  tiie  soldier 
who  has  fallen  with  a  Just  heart,  the  criminal  who  by  penance  haa 
transformed  his  execution  Into  a  voluntary  Immolation  of  self;  tha 
religious  glided  with  the  cord  of  Bt.  Frauds,  or  clad  In  the  sackcloth  ot 
St.  Bruno,  If  the  coid  and  the  sackcloth  mortify  a  devoted  flesh— in  a 
word,  every  body  and  every  soul  which  has  not  lived  for  itself,  but  for 
God  In  men,  for  men  In  God— all  congregate  in  sanctity.  This  sanctity, 
the  bond  of  all  moral  beings,  is  derotedness  derived  from  its  snblimast 
source.  Wherefore  sacrlBce  is  by  excellence  the  act  of  reli^on ;  and 
the  cross,  the  present  and  future  symbol  of  Christianity,  will  appear  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.  Whoever,  then,  shall  ba 
measured  by  the  croes  and  reach  the  standard,  shall  be  saved,  whoever 
shall  have  nothing  In  his  heart  or  members  c(»formable  to  the  ciom 
must.perish.  Thoee  shall  go  to  the  kingdom  of  love,  these  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  self. 

The  order  of  St,  Dominic  has  swelled  with  Innnmersbte  names  the 
venersble  list  of  men  whom  the  vcdce  of  nations  and  that  of  the  Chnrdt 
baa  proclaimed,  even  from  this  earth,  dUiens  of  heaven.  Every  dsy  the 
poor  man  crosses  his  hands  over  the  balustrade  endrcling  the  shrine  or 
the  statue  of  some  Brother-Prsacher,  and  refreahea  his  soul  with  the 
thought  of  a  being  who  preferred  poverty  to  every  worldly  advantage. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante  reo^inlied  In  the  founder  of  Iha 
Brothers-Preachers,  the  hero  of  his  age : 

BciBph  In  love,  sad  o^iinplaB  In  tbs  flg^ 

Ql  FiltB.— lo  ill  bw  <c**  BbboiTed, 

Bat  to  Ibe  bcetbAn  swik. 
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St.  Frakcib,  tlie  fonndflr  of  the  Miooritet,  Frisn  Mioon,  (/Voitta 
Minora),  as  the  religions  Order  wu  deaigiut«d  by  himwl^  or  the 
F^lnciscal]^  as  the;  were  generally  called,  was  bora  1182,  in  tbe 
towD  of  AasUi,  in  Umbria — in  tbe  family  of  Fietro  Beroadone,  a 
merchant,  rich  but  avaricioDa,  aad  wboM  wealth  the  son,  an«r  the 
afga  of  tweoty-five,  helped  to  spend  faster  than  was  agreeable  to  the 
btUer.  Id  a  military  eipedition  of  his  towosmen  against  Assulia, 
FraDcisco,  who  was  in  the  military  eervico,  was  captured,  and  in 
pfiaon  had  a  mysterious  dream,  which  was  followed  by  another, 
and  both,  by  a  change  of  life  and  plans,  which,  witboat  going  here 
into  details,  were  finally  matured  into  a  TennDciation  of  any  claims 
OB  bis  bther  for  support,  or  any  patrimony ;  and,  before  the  bishop, 
divorced  himself  from  fetber,  mother,  and  kindred,  and  devoted 
himself  to  poverty  and  good  works.  On  one  occanon  be  was  out 
alone,  when  a  wretched  leper  croesed  his  path,  from  whom  he  in- 
stinctively shrank,  bat  loddenly  recollecting  that  his  object  waa  to 
sabdoe  himself,  be  ran  after  the  leper,  seized  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it,  and  beooefortb  adopted  the  care  of  these  poor  outcasts  as  a  por* 
tion  of  bis  special  mission.  Feeling  a  call  to  tebuild  a  dilapidated 
church  (St.  Damian  of  Assiai),  in  the  garb  of  a  meodicaot  be 
bc^fged  in  the  streets  of  his  native  town  for  money,  and  his  enthu- 
daam  and  UDcerity  were  so  much  respected  that  be  not  only  sac- 
oeeded  la  his  object,  but  repiured  another  cfaoreh  edifice,  that  of 
St.  Mary,  ot  Foraioncnla.  One  day  while  attending  mass  in  this 
church,  the  words  of  the  gospel  read  in  his  ears,  '  Take  nothing 
for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip,  neither  bread,  nor  money, 
neither  have  two  coata  apiece,'  sank  deep  into  his  soul.  He  went 
ont  of  the  charcb,  took  off  his  shoes,  laid  aside  his  sta^  threw 
away  his  wallet,  contented  himself  with  a  small  tunic  and  a  rope 
for  a  girdle,  struck  ont  for  the  strict  apostolio  rule,  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  examine. 


a  u  niUek  la  Ihi  i>BlUii  Citotnttr  >II<v«Ah. 
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His  first  coDVert  was  ■  sigoal  instsnoe  of  the  power  of  eiunple. 
A  man  of  ne&lth  and  repnte  ia  the  town  hy  tbe  name  of  Bernard 
de  Qaiatavalle,  offered  to  give  up  his  property  and  follow  him  h  ■ 
companion  in  his  work.  Tlie  two  resorted  to  the  chnrch,  and  after 
maas  applied  to  the  priest  for  counsel.  The  Bible  was  opened,  and 
tbe  first  response  was,  '  If  tboa  will  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 
bast,  and  give  to  the  poor;'  when  vpened  a  second  time,  the  eye 
fell  on  the  words,  '  Take  aotliiog  for  yonr  jonr&cy  >'  and  the  third 
appeal  was  answered  thus,  '  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
bim  deny  himselEI  and  take  ap  his  cross  and  follow  me.'  Bernard 
followed  these  leadings  of  Providence,  gave  up  all,  and  attached 
himself  to  Francisco,  and  thus,  without  intending  it,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  tbe  Order  of  Minor  Brethren,  wbicb  at  the  close  of 
the  IBth  century,  numbered  115,000  monks,  in  7,000  convents. 

When  the  company  numbered  eight,  they  reUred  to  a  hut  in  tbe 
pliun  of  Rivo  Torto,  where  the  natural  leader  from  his  more  clearly 
defined  purpose,  and  superior  qualities,  gave  his  companions  a  sol' 
emn  charge,  and  dismissed  them  by  twos,  in  different  directions,  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace  and  forgiveness.  They  Tesnsemblcd, 
after  completing  tbe  assigned  circuit,  with  such  Increase  of  nnm- 
be^^  as  required  a  rule  for  their  government.  The  first  mle  was 
sabstantially  that  of  St.  Benedict — to  live  in  obedience,  cbastjty, 
and  poverty.  They  were  to  call  no  one  'prior,'  but  all  should  be 
termed  Minor  Brethren.  Their  clothing  was  to  be  of  the  poorest 
kind, — tbey  wer«  to  live  on  charity,  to  travel  on  foot,  except  in  the 
most  argent  necessity ;  and  one  should  wash  the  other's  feeL 

With  this  rule,  and  having  sent  bis  rec<^nized  companions 
on  tbeir  several  missions,  Francis  himself  went  to  Rome  with  three 
companions,  to  procure  the  Pope's  sanction  to  the  order.  Tbey 
met  the  Pope  on  a  terrace  of  tbe  Lateran  Palace,  and  threw  them* 
selves  at  bis  feet.  But  these  men,  with  bare,  unwashed  feet  and 
coarse  attire,  had  given  as  yet  no  ontward  sign  of  apostlcsbip,  and 
tbey  were  repulsed.  Tbey  retired  to  pray ;  and  the  ne^t  morning 
tbey  received  a  summons  from  tbe  Pope  to  his  pTesence^  who  gave 
his  sancUon  to  the  order,  when  the  brethren  returned  to  Assisi, 
where  they  were  received  in  triamph,  and  many  left  their  homes 
and  buuness  to  participate  in  the  labors  which  tbe  rale  imposed. 

To  meet  tbe  wants  of  individuals  who  could  not  break  away  from 
the  ties  of  home  and  basiness,  St  Francis  instituted  the  Order  of 
Penitents,  who  wore  compelled  to  pray,  to  fast,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  certain  rales,  and  wea^  beneath  the  ordinary  garb  the  peni- 
tential girdle.    This  order  included  both  sexes,  and  people  of  all 
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claasos.  One  raember  of  this  order,  ■  datigfaUr  of  tho  lioiue  of 
Ortolsna,  who  had  been  bronght  tip  religiously  by  her  mother,  iras 
to  carried  avay  bj  the  enthuuastic  eloquence  of  Bt.  Francis,  thmt 
khe  reUred  to  the  CImrcb  of  St.  Damian,  wfaicb  be  had  rebuilt. 
IbU  edifice  was  mod  coorertcd  into  &  coavent  lor  Clara,  and  such 
aa  were  disposed  to  joia  her,  and  there  wai  instituted  in  1309  the 
third  order  of  St  Francis,  or  the  Damianistines,  of  which  Clan  waa 
made  Abbess,  and  after  her  canonization,  tbey  were  also  called  the 
nnna  of  St.  Clan,  or  Poor  Ladies.  He  subsequently  (1231]  estab- 
liahed  a  third  order,  called  Ttrtiarian$,  of  persons  of  both  seiea, 
who  did  not  wish  to  renounce  the  world  and  its  avocations,  but 
desired  to  serve  the  church  by  good  wortis. 

In  the  sixth  year  after  hia  conversion  he  resolved  to  preach  to  the 
Moliammedans  and  other  infidels,  and  for  this  purpose  embarked  fot 
Syria,  and  being  forced  back  by  a  tempest,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  and  subseqnently  he  passed  over  to  Morocco,  and  thenco 
into  Spun — everywhere  preaching  the  gospol,  and  cstablUbing 
hoosea  of  his  order. 

In  1216,  the  firet  general  council  of  the  order  was  held  in 
Porzioocula,  when  missions  were  assigned  for  his  principal  fol- 
lowers— he  seWting  France  as  bis  own  field  of  operations.  Here 
the  Franciscan  first  met  Dominic,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Friars- 
preachers.  In  1319,  the  famona  general  conneil  was  held,  called  of 
Uattn,  because  the  company  was  too  numerous  to  be  assembled  in 
any  building,  met  in  booths  in  the  fields  to  tbe  namber  of  5,000. 
When  asked  by  many  of  the  brethren  to  obtain  permission  of  tbe 
Pope  to  preach  everywhere,  without  permisuon  of  tbe  bishop,  the 
founder  charged  them  '  to  abstafn  from  asking  for  privileges,  but  to 
be  content  to  labor  with  all  humility  and  respect  for  tiieir  siiperion 
wherever  a  sonl  was  to  be  sared.'  Seeing  tbe  apirit  of  boasting 
which  snch  large  assemblies  inspired,  be  dismisBed  the  company  to 
their  sevenl  missions,  reiterating  the  severity  of  the  mle  which 
forbade  all  dreams  of  glory  or  power, — he  seelting  tbe  crown  of 
martyrdom  by  joining  the  Christian  army  at  that  time  under  the 
walls  of  Damietta,  in  Egypt.  Burning  with  leal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Saracens,  he  passed  into  tbe  outpoeU  of  the  enemy,  and 
asked  to  be  taken  to  the  Sultan.  When  asked  his  errand  be  re- 
plied with  intrepidity,  '  I  am  a  Christian,  and  am  here  to  show  you 
and  yonr  people  the  way  of  salvation.'  Bdng  invited  to  stay,  St. 
Fnncia  replied  he  would  willingly  do  so  '  if  yen  and  your  people 
will  be  converted  to  ChrisL'  To  tes^the  sincerity  of  the  Christian 
and  infidel  bishops,  be  requested  a  fire  to  be  kindled,  and  cbal- 
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lenged  tlie  chief  priesta  to  walk  with  him  into  it — rolying  on  th« 
God  of  tnith  to  protect  the  champion  of  the  right.  To  the  Sultan, 
who  said  '  he  did  not  think  my  of  hia  priests  woald  tnbmit  to  the 
tortaro  for  tho  SKke  of  their  religion,'  he  remarked, '  promiM  me 
yon  will  adopt  the  Christian  religion  if  I  come  ont  uninjared,  and  I 
will  enter  the  fire  alone.'  The  Saltan  was  impressed  with  this 
nngular  faith  and  sincerity,  and  it  is  among  the  traditions  of  the 
order,  that  he  was  baptised  just  before  his  death. 

On  his  return  from  Palestine  into  Italy,  he  fonnd  that  EUaa, 
whom  he  left  vicar  general  in  bis  absence,  had  distingoished  himself 
by  a  finer  babit  He  at  once  deposed  him,  and  placed  Peter  of 
Cortooa  in  his  position. 

In  1S23,  he  obtained  from  Pope  Honoritu  III.,  at  Pem^a,  the 
confirmation  of  the  indnlgence  to  all  who  should  confess  their  ndb 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  in  Ponioncula,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  which  annual  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  Italy  are  still 
made  to  this  spot  At  the  same  time  he  secn'red  a  written  con- 
firmation of  the  mle  of  bis  order.  After  witnessing  the  n^id 
growth  of  his  order  in  different  conntries,  and  receiving  the 
'stigmata'  in  a  vision,  be  died  at  Aausi,  Oct.  4,  1226,  and  was 
canonized  in  1228. 

rBAxcnaAHe  oa  hhobitbs. 

The  mle  prescribed  by  Bt.  Francie  for  the  order  of  Minorites, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Pope  orally  in  1210,  and  formally  In  1223, 
boand  ita  members  to  absolute  poverty,  and  to  the  service  of 
preaching.  By  degrees  their  honsei  were  permitted  to  hold  prop- 
erty, and  the  mendicant  brethren  became  distingnished  for  scholar- 
Bbip,  opened  schools,  were  admitted  to  chaira  in  the  universities, 
and  fillod  the  highest  offices  in  the  cbnrch.  Among  the  eminent 
echotars  and  teachere  who  followed  the  nile  of  this  order,  stand  the 
names  of  Adam  Maftb,  Bonaventura,  Dans  Scotus,  Roger  Bacon, 
Alexander  of  Hales,  and  others  scarcely  less  distingni^ed  in  the 
best  science  of  their  age,  as  well  as  in  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
In  the  list  of  popes  we  find  of  Franciscan  training,  Nicholaa  IT., 
Alexander  V.,  Sextos  IT.  and  T.,  and  Clement  XIT, 

The  deviations  tiom  time  to  time  ftom  the  original  roles  of  the 
founder,  led  to  the  formation  of  other  fraternities — the  Couventoala 
and  Celestines  in  the  13th  century,  and  the  Spirituals  in  tbe  Hth 
centnry,  united  with  the  Socrolanti  or  sandal  wearers  in  1363,  and 
coastituted  the  Observantins  in  1SI7.  The  Cordeliers,  the 
Reformati,  and  the  Recollects  of  France,  and  the  Aleontarines  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  belong  to  the  Franciscan  order. 
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Labort  «f  Oe  Order  <*  Bn^ani. 

At  the  HCODd  genwal  chapter  held  by  8L  Fraada,  at  Ponbitciila,  ii;  Iba 
year  II19,  when  the  brethren  were  divided  into  paitiea  and  aent  out  on  tbeir 
"i<ar~".  Bnnland  waa  one  oT  Ibe  Brat  miaaion-ataCHma  aMigned.  Frasoe  waa 
tba  Snt,  then  came  Englaod,  chiefly,  it  ia  Ihougbt,  through  the  iufluenoe  of  an 
Engliabmao,  ooe  WilliMu,  who  waa  a  fbUower  of  St.  Franda.  The  hoDor  of 
leadiug  thia  miasion  waa  aaaigned  to  Brotlwr  AoBiieUo  de  liaa,  who  waa  dhkIb 
niuiatar-geDeral  of  the  order  in  EogUnd.  His  authority  waaaalbllows:  "Bgo 
Tnter  FrandacnB  de  Aaaiaio  mintater  geDeralla  pnscipio  liU  Fratri  Angfnello  de 
Fiaa  per  obedientiaiB,  at  vadaa  in  Anglian  et  ibi  boiaa  oSkdum  miaiMMiMoa. 
Tale.    Anno  J319:    Franeiacaa  de  Aaaiaia" 

Tbey  vara  alao  fbrtiOed  with  letten  recommeDdatory  Hum  Pope  Haoorinii 
■ddreased  to  all  "archbiabop^  Insbopa,  abbota,  pdon,  and  6tl»r  prelatea  cf  the 
cbuicta,"  enjoinlDg  tbem  to  receJTe  the  bearers  aa  Catbolica  and  true  belivren^ 
and  to  "ahow  ttiem  favor  and  oourteay."  The  actual  dale  of  their  landing  in 
Bnglaod  ia  dlapawd.  Eccleatoo  in  hia  1133.,  "  De  Primo  Adveotu  Minornn," 
givea  the  year  1324,  bat  the  more  probable  date  ii  1220,  which  ia  given  by 
'  Wadding,  tba  annaliati  of  tbe  Order,  and  cooSmied  by  UaltlMw  Parii^  who 
under  the  year  1213  q)eaka  of  lite  Friara  ICioM^  "who  bagao  V>  build  tbaii 
firtt  habiUiliooa  hi  England  acarcely  tineatf-four  yean  aga"  Aa  tbey  Iwd  no 
■wney  of  tbcir  own,  and  lived  upon  wliat  waa  {riven  tbsm,  tliey  were  tnna-  ' 
ported  to  Bngland  fVom  Franoe  by  the  charity  of  aoow  inoDka  or  Fecamp. 
Tbey  were  nine  in  numbM,  four  dergymen  and  Ave  laymen.  The  fbrmer  ware 
AngnelluB,  a  native  of  Fiea,  Richard  de  Ingeworth,  Bichard  of  Devonafain^ 
and  William  Eaaeby.  The  laymen  were  Henry  de  Cenilae,  a  native  of  Loou 
bardy,  L^uienoe  de  Belvaco,  William  do  Ilonntia,  ICelioratDa,  and  Jamea  Ol* 
tnmontanua.  Tbey  landed  at  Dover,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  tb^ 
■wtn  boapiteUy  reonved,  and  staid  two  daya  at  the  Priory  of  the  Ho^  Trinilf . 
Then  Gjur  of  tliem  act  out  for  Lcmdon  to  preaent  the  apoMoiical  letten  to  Eeniy 
TTf,  who  reorived  them  very  liindly,  whidi,  aa  they  did  not  want  any  mooay, 
be  would  be  moat  lilraly  to  da 

^M  other  five  w«re  booaed  at  Canterbury  at  the  Prieab'  HoapCtel,  where 
Haaj  reniained  until  a  place  could  be  proenred  for  them;  atich  accommodatioii 
waa  found  in  a  amall  chamber  beneath  the  a(4ioo)-bonac^  where  tbey  remained 
ahnt  up  all  day,  and  at  evening,  when  the  acholara  had  gone  bon>e,lh^  entered 
file  roocD,  Mndled  a  flre^  and  ut  round  it.  The  tbnr  monks  who  went  to  Lon- 
don were  kindly  received  by  the  Dominicana,  with  wtram  they  eteid  a  Ibrtoigli^ 
nntQ  one  John  Traveta  hired  a  liooae  for  Ihem  in  Combill,  wbidi  they  divided 
into  cells  by  atoBng  tbe  interaticea  with  straw. 

The  citiwna,  at  tbe  Inatigalion  of  one  Irwin,  who  afterward  beeanw  a  lay 
brother,  removed  them  to  the  butchery  or  ahambica  of  St.  Nicbolaa,  in  tlia 
Ward  of  Farrfngdcm-witbln,  cioae  to  a  place  called  Stinklng-lan^  where  they 
built  a  convent  for  them.  Tbe  fonndationa  were  laid  at  Chriatmaa,  1230,  and  it 
waa  Dve  yeara  In  eonme  of  buHdlng.  The  different  portiona  were  bailt  by  dil^ 
ferent  citizens  William  Joyner  b^t  the  choir,  William  Walleys  the  nave, 
AMennan  Portat  the  cfaapter-bouae,  Bartholomew  de  dntello  tbe  refoctoi7, 
Peter  d«  HalUand  Ibe  infirmary,  and  Roger  Bond  tbe  library ;  even  in  tboae 
di^  the  dtiaana,  vben  tbcT  did  any  thing  in  the  way  Df  duui^,  did  it  ttiyall|: 
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Two  brethren,  hawever,  were  sent  on  to  Ozfbrd,  where  tliej  mm  aleo  KoSly 
leceived  by  Dominicaa  (Kar%  aocoiding  to  BadMtoii ;  but  &  slorj  b  told  in  the 
•nnala  of  the  order  oT  Die  two  brelbren  who  were  nMklng  their  way  towudi 
Oxford,  when  the;  caroe  to  ■  sort  of  niinor-houH,  about  six  milee  Ihxn  Oxford, 
which  wuAo^oTBeiiedktiiieiiMHika,  belonging  to  ttieabber  of  AbingdM. 

Being  verj  hungry  and  tired,  the;-  hnoeked  at  tb«  gale;  and  the  monlti, 
flwn  ttldr  atrange  dren  and  eztraordinarj  appearaoce,  taVing  Ihmn  fiir  mu- 
qneroden,  admitted  them,  hoping  ibr  aooM  diverston.  Bat,  when  they  loDnd 
tbey  weTO  a  new  order  of  (Kara,  the;  turned  them  out  <^  dooii ;  bat  one,  more 
gentle  than  the  reat,  went  after  tbem,  brought  ttwm  ba<^  and  peranaded  the 
porter  to  let  them  alecp  in  tlie  hay-lo(L  Both  veraiona  may  be  right,  aa  lh« 
dreuDMitaDce  occurred  oatMde  Oifiml;  and  Eoderton'a  acomut  eonmeKiea 
with  thefr  adrent  in  tliat  cHy  wben  tbey  were  received  by  tb«  Dominioani^ 
with  whom  tbey  remained  kr  about  eight  dan  "otil  a  rich  dtiaen,  Bichard 
Iferoer,  let  them  a  houae  in  the  Pariah  of  SC  Ebba.  Theo  the  two  brelhrau 
go  on  to  Northampton,  where  they  were  reoeired  into  an  boapital  Hey  pro- 
oond  a  faouae  in  the  paiiah  of  St  Oilei^  orer  whicb  they  appointed  oae  Peter 
Biapamu  aa  goardian. 

nien  they  went  to  Cambridge^  wh««  the  lowngpeople  gare  tbem  an  old  ' 
■fDagogna,  adjolnigg  the  common  priaon ;  but  afterward,  ten  marita  tttii^  given 
them  rrom  the  kiog'a  exchequer,  tiiey  built  a  rD«igfa  aort  of  otatoiy  on  a  plot 
of  groond  in  the  d^.  After  that  aaother  aettlement  waa  made  in  linooln,  and 
gndually  in  piany  other  dtiei ;  eo  that  in  thirty-two  yean  from  their  arrival 
they  Dumbered  1,143  breUit«n  in  (brty-aine  diffweat  Bettlemeuta.  Hieir  &rat 
coBTert  waa  one  Solomon,  of  good  birth  and  oonDecKona. 

Wltea  only  a  nonce^  he  waa  appmnled  iMt>cuntor  of  hia  hows;  that  Ei,  ba 
bad  to  go  out  to  beg  Ibr  iL  The  flrat  place  he  went  to  waa  the  reaidenGe  of  m 
inater,  who  gare  bim  aone  bread,  with  the  (bltowfng  remark:  "  Cnraed  be  the 
boor  when  I  ever  law  thee!"  So  atrict  waa  their  porerty,  that  one  of  Uie 
brethren  beb%  ill,  and  they  hiving  no  meaaa  to  maiie  a  Ore,  got  round  him, 
dang  to  blo),  and  warmed  him  with  their  bodies,  "  akwt  porda  stoe  esL" 

Hiey  walked  about  harefooted  through  the  aoow,  to  the  horror  of  (he  ap«c- 
tatora.  Brother  Solomon  iigured  bis  Ibot  eo  aererely  that  he  waa  laid  up  Ibr 
two  yeari;  ai>d  whilst  ill  the  Lord  ai^eared  to  him,  aoctrapanied  by  the  apos- 
tle Peter.  And  "by  way  of  oootraet,  wa  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  devil  ap- 
peared to  one  Brother  Ollbert  de  Vyi,  when  ha  waa  alone,  and  aaid  to  him, 
"  Do  you  think  to  avoid  ma  T  At  leaat  you  aliall  have  thi^"  and  threw  at  bim 
k  BttlU  of  vetmin,  swi  then  vaniabed :  et  prajecit  loper  earn  plenom  pogillum, 
■Qum  pedicnlorum  et  evanni^"  ao  stst«a  Uaaler  Eccleeloo. 

The  second  convert  waa  William  of  London ;  then  lullowed  Jodoi  of  Com- 
Ull,  a  clerk,  who  want  to  Spain,  latKired,  and  died;  John,  another  clerk; 
Philip,  a  priest,  who^  being  a  good  preaober,  was  aeot  to  tretand,  and  died 
tliere.  Then  came  several  magistrates,  amoogit  whom  were  Walter  de  Burg, 
Bichard  tlorman,  Yinoent  of  Coventry,  Adam  of  Oxford;  bnt  one  of  the 
greatest  aoceaeionB  waa  in  the  person  of  Adam  Uarab,  better  known  aa  Ad« 
de  Uailsoo,  who  was  destined  to  foond  that  dls^guished  school  at  OxloTd 
whidi  boasts  lui^  names  as  Sootos,  Oocam,  Boger  Bacon,  and  otiien.  Adam 
was  oalled  Doctor  lUustiis.  Aftei'  bim  came  John  of  Beading,  abbot  of 
Ossos/K^  and  Bichard  Bufos.  Than  came  some  military  men,  Domhm  R. 
a«Uoii,  QDei  da  Mmo,  Tbomoa  Hi^tanai,  and  Hewy  de  Wslp^a. 
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At  their  numbcn  coDtioaed  to  increase,  people  bnilt  charcbes  and  conreata 
fbrlhem  in  all  parti  of  the  txmnlrj.  The  martar  of  tlie  Prie»t«' Hospital  »t 
Canterbury  built  tliem  aclrapel;  Simon  da  Longeton,  ircbdeictin  ofCanterbory 
helped  tbern;  w>  HeDrf  de  Sandwyg^  and  a  certain  nobis  ladf,  Indutada 
Baginton,  who  dieriabed  then  In  all  thingt,  u  a  motfaer  her  aona. 

ADgoellua  now  set  out  npoa  an  Inapection  oT  the  dilftrent  aettlements,  and, 
■Iter  pannng  Ibr  a  Ume  at  London,  cama  on  to  Oxford,  where,  aa  tilings  were 
proniiing  and  oon*ert«  gradually  coming  In,  be  Ibundod  a  community,  over 
whicb  be  placed  William  Enebj  aa  guardian  of  the  boose,  which  Ingeworth 
and  Deronahire  tiad  hired.  Adam  of  Oronia  joined  the  company,  aod  then 
Alexander  Halee,  whom  St  Fraucia,  It  ia  thought,  admitted  in  the  year  1219, 
la  Halee  paned  tbroagh  France  on  liia  way  to  England.  Angnellua  then  con- 
oetved  the  idea  of  having  t  tchool  oT  ftiara  at  Oxford,  and  bailt  one  near  their 
Loom,  which  wu  taught  bj  Doctor  Bobert  Oroatete,  one  of  the  moat  dlatin- 
gniihed  tectnrera    in  the  nnlveraity. 

And  now  Angnellua  wai  initant  In  enconragtng  the  brethren  to  attend  the 
leeturee,  and  make  progreei  in  the  study  of  the  Decretals  and  ennon  Uw;  and 
■a  he  fbund  them  very  diligent,  he  thoaght  lie  woold  honor  them  with  hia 
preaeDce  at-one  of  their  meetings  and  see  bow  they  progreaaed ;  bat  when  ha 
arrived  there,  he  was  horrified,  to  hear  that  the  subject  nnder  diacui-Bioa  by 
theae  ;oang  monlra  waa  whether  there  was  a  God  r !  Vtaaa  aset  DeutI 
FHghtened  ont  of  his  propriety,  the  good  man  exclaimed :  "  Alas  I  alas  I  sim- 
ple brethren  are  penetrating  the  beavGns,  and  the  learned  dispute  whether 
thero  may  be  a  Ood  I"  It  waa  with  great  difBcuity  they  calmed  hia  agitation. 
He  only  snbmitt«d  upon  their  promise  that.  If  he  aent  to  Rome  for  a  copy  of 
th«  Decretals,  tliey  would  avoid  such  mighty  questioiii  and  keep  to  them. 

The  influence  of  the  study  of  Aristotle  waa  telling  vitally  upon  the  theology 
of  (he  achoola.  At  flret  his  writings  were  studied  through  very  imperibct  trans- 
lations made  ftom  the  Arabic,  with  Arabic  commentaries — then  a  mixture  of 
Neo  Platonism  was  inflised,  and  the  devotees  of  adiolaatio  theology  at  Paria 
&U  Into  such  errors  that  the  study  of  hia  worira  was  prohibited  by  the  aynod 
of  tint  place  in  the  year  1209.  Six  yeara  sflerwatda,  tliis  probibltion  was  re- 
newed by  the  Papal  Legato ;  but  as  men  Itegan  to  find  that  there  was  a  great 
dUTerence  between  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  filtered  tbroagh  Ambic  commen- 
tators and  Arabic  translatora,  and  Aristotle  hiiaselt;  a  revival  took  place  in 
bvor  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  Gr^oiy  IX.,  In  1S3I,  modified  the  restriction. 

A  new  eta  In  acbolasticiam  commenced ;  the  two  rival  orders,  the  Domlnicana 
and  Franciscans,  began  to  apply  the  Aristotelian  method  to  theologicot  qoet- 
tions ;  AJl»rtns  Uagnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  taking  the  lead  in  the  fonner  or- 
der, in  oppoaition  to  the  teaching  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Freociscsn,  who 
learned  at  Paris.  Bonaventnra  endeavored  to  amalgamate  acholaiticism  with 
mysticism ;  hut  at  length  appeared  John  Dana  Scotua,  who  lectured  at  Orfbrd, 
Pari^  and  Cologne^  a  Fraodaean,  and  worthy  opponent  of  the  Dominicao, 
Thomaa  Aqninaa.  We  must  not  omit  another  diatingtiiahed  member  of  the 
Oxfbrd  school  who  flourished  at  the  name  time,  Roger  Bacon,  perhaps  the 
most  diatJngui^ed  man  of  the  age.  He  taught  at  Oxford.  He,  however,  saw 
the  prominent  errors  of  the  disputaUon  of  the  timm,  and  hat  left  on  record,  In 
the  prefoce  to  liia  Opua  Msjut,  the  fbllowing  criticism,  which  ia  worthy  of  at- 
tention ;  "  There  never  was  such  an  appearance  oT  wiadom,  nor  such  activl^ 
In  ttndy  In  so  many  Acuities,  and  so  many  region^  as  daring  tbe  last  forty 
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jtsn;  for  eren  the  doctora  we  dltided  in  everj  stab^  in  erary  eamp,  uid  in 
every  burgli,  eapeciallj  throu^  the  two  studioua  ordera  (DomiuicaDB  sod  Fraa- 
ciiicaDB),  wbeB  neither,  perhapl^  was  there  ever  ■□  much  ignorance  and  ecror. 
The  mob  of  atudenta  languishes  and  EtupeSeB  Itseir  orer  things  badly  tr*i» 
lated;  it  loses  time  and  study;  appearances  only  hold  them,  and  they  do  not 
care  what  thej  know  to  much  as  what  they  seem  to  know  belbre  the  inaeData 
multitude."  Again,  he  says:  "If  I  had  power  orer  tlie  books  of  Ariatotle,  I 
would  have  them  all  bamt,  because  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  study  in  them,  k 
cstue  of  error  and  multiplicaUon  c^  ignorance  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  ax* 
plain."  We  must  give  Soger  Bacon  the  credit  of  speaking  more  particularly 
of  the  wretched  translstious  ia  use,  though  hia  view  of  Ajistolelian  philooopl^ 
was  strangely  conftrmed  centuries  afterward  by  his  s^Q  greater  namesake,  Lord 
Bacon,  who  said,  after  many  years  devotion  to  Aristotelian  ism,  that  It  was  "ft 
philosophy  only  strong  for  diaputatiODS  aifd  conteutioBS,  but  barren  of  Ibe  pro- 
duction of  works  for  the  beneSt  of  the  life  of  man."  Thus  were  ranged  under 
'  two  scholastic  standards  the  two  great  orders  of  mendicant  triars,  the  Domiuic- 
■ns  and  the  Franciscans;  the  drmer  called  Thomists,  and  the  Utter  Scoiisls. 

In  the  year  I400,  Engiaod  meinlaioed  and  included  dxty  convents;  and  at 
the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  Franciscans  alone  of  the  mendicant  orders  had 
ninety  oonvenU  in  Engtand,  besides  vicaraliip^  residences,  and  nunneri<« 

To  a  generation  of  men  who  had  heard  no  preaching,  or,  if  any,  notliingtbsgr 
could  understand,  the  entbu^astic  discourses  of  these  men  were  like  refreahfog 
■howen  on  a  parched  S(nl ;  Ibr  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  sermon  had  faUni 
into  such  diause,  that  an  obscure  and  inaignificBnt  preacher  created  a  great  aen- 
■ation  In  Palis,  although  his  preacliing  was  rude  and  limide.  Both  docloraand 
disdplea  ran  atler  him,  one  dragpng  tlie  other,  and  wjing.  "Come  and  bear 
Fnlco,  the  presbyter,  he  ia  another  Paul."  The  FraoclBcana  diligently  culU- 
Taled  that  talent,  and  IVom  the  general  &vor  in  which  they  were  held  by  nearly 
all  claasea  of  the  community,  especially  by  the  common  people^  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  style  they  adopted  was  essenUslly  a  popular  and  engaging  styles 
In  direct  contradistinction  to  the  scholastic  diacoursea  delivered  at  rare  inter- 
vals from  the  pulpitsof  the  churches.  Then,  a  f^aociactn  mingled  a mongit  the 
poor ;  he,  too,  was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest,  and  the  poor  saw  their  condition 
elevated  to  an  apostolic  sanctity ;  his  raiment  wss  coarse  liketheira;  hia  food 
also  as  coarse,  for  it  was  tb«r  food  shared  often  with  bim  at  their  own  tables; 
they  sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  him,  not  in  trembling  servitude,  as  at  the 
Ibet  of  one  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  saperstitloue  awe,  bnt 
aa  at  the  feet  of  a  dear  brother,  one  of  themselvio,  who  had  hungered  with 
them  and  sorrowed  with  them. 

Hen,  the  Franciacan  preached  everywhere — at  the  street  comer,  in  the  fields, 
on  the  hill-side;  his  portable  altar  was  set  up,  ths  sacrament  administered  to 
the  people,  and  the  goapel  preached  as  in  the  old  apostolic  times,  by  the  rivei^ 
Bide,  In  the  high  roads  and  by-ways,  under  the  bare  heavens.  No  wonder  that 
they  won  the  hearts  of  the  degraded  populations  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  that  the  poor  ran  to  them  and  Booked  round  tbem,  and  that  the  good 
and  great  were  soon  drawn  over  to  their  aide ;  ft  was  the  revival  of  apostoUo 
slmplicily,  and  as  the  exdied  crowds  were  swayed  under  their  fervent  ek»- 
qnence,  and  tearfol  eyes  were  turned  up  to  their  gaie,  it  was  like  the  miracle 
in  the  wUderaea^  tha  rode  had  been  smitten,  and  the  waters  gushed  forth. 
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We  begin  onr  accoant  of  the  Doiversitjr  of  Ozibrd  with  a  few 
paragraphs  in  which  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  an  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review  (1830)  republished  with  additions,  ia  a  separate, 
form,  and  now  issued  in  )m  collected  Essaja  and  Discussions,  has 
sharply  defined  the  distinction  between  the  Univerait;  proper  and 
tbe  Cotleg'S,  and  opened  a  controversy  which  is  not  yet  ended,  and 
which  has  already  modified,  by  parliamentary  statute,  and  the  action 
of  the  Univereiiy  Cominissioners,  and  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Uiiivet-«try  and  the  Colleges.  To  the  historical  diacus- 
ai<Hi  of  the  relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  University  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  we  shall  add  portions  of  a  chapter  from  Dr.  Xewman's 
Silt  of  Univertitiea,  which  exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  College 
system  in  respect  to  the  domestic  life  of  the  student. 


Oxford  and  tCnmbridgfs,  ta  estabUthmenti  for  education,  coDsiat  of  two 
paita — of  the  Unii/tnitfi  proptr,  ind  of  the  CoUuia.  The  funner,  Ori;jini4  and 
egaentuil,  in  foMnded,  conirolled,  and  privileged  by  public  authority,  for  the  ad- 
Tantiag;e  of  the  nation.  Tho  ]ait«r,  accessory  and  contingent,  ore  created,  regn- 
laled,  and  endoved  by  private  muniflccnce,  for  tbc  interest  of  certain  ^vored 
individaals.  Time  vaa,  when  the  Collies  did  not  enil,  and  the  UniTcrsity  was 
there;  and  vere  the  CoIlef|;eii  ugaiit  abolished,  the  Univemity  vould  rumiun  en- 
tire. The  former,  fbanded  solely  for  education,  exiaia  only  as  it  accompli  shea 
the  end  of  its  inatilulion  ;  the  latter,  founded  priocipaUy  for  aliment  and  habi- 
talion.  would  still  exist,  were  all  educatioa  abandoned  within  their  walla,  fha 
Dniveraity,  as  a  national  establish  men  C,  is  nceouArily  open  lo  the  lieges  in  gen- 
eral; the  Colleges,  asprivnle  inaticutiuna,  ml^bt  nnireraaJly  do,  as  some  have 
■ctnally  done — close  their  gates  upon  all,  except  their  foaadatioa  members. 

The  IJnivcrsitiei  and  Collegea  are  thus  neither  identical,  nor  vicadons  of  each 
other.  If  the  University  ceasea  to  perform  ita  fnnetiona,  it  ceases  to  ciiaC ;  and 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  nation  lo  the  aystem  of  public  education  legally 
onanixed  \a  the  University,  can  not,  withont  the  consent  of  the  nation — far  leas 


without  the  consent  of  the  academical  legislature — be  lawfully  transferred 
system  of  private  edocation  precsrioiisiy  organized  in  the  Colleges,  ai  * 
which  neither  the  State  nor  tlw  University  luva  any  control.     Tntg  hai 


system  of  private  edocation   precsrioiisiv  organized  i\ 

-■-"-b  neither  the  Stale  nor  tV"  " "- 

,  icen  anlaio/alif  aturped. 
Throiich  th2  Biiipension  of  the  University,  and  the  nanrpation  of  its  fnncticmB 
nnd  prtrilL-j:e4  by  tlie  Collegial  bodies,  (here  has  arisen  itie  second  of  two  sys- 
tems, diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. — The  one,  in  which  the  University 
was  pnramonnl,  is  ancient  and  statutory  ;  the  other,  in  which  the  Collegen  hare 
the  ascendant,  is  recent  and  ilk^l.— In  the  former,  all  was  gnbserrient  to  pnblic  . 
nlility,  and  the  interests  of  science  ;  in  the  latter,  all  is  aacriflced'to  T>rivate  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  the  convenience  of  the  teacher. — Theformer  amplifleit  thameans 
of  education  in  accommodation  to  the  mif^hty  end  which  a  Univer»ty  proposea ; 
tba  latter  limits  the  end  which  the  Univenity  attempts  to  the  capwnty  of  tlw 
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D  emplo}^. — The  one  ■Sbrded  ednu- 
H  to  fumiah  onlj  elemiMitiir;  tuilion 

_  -J a  rjcEe  of  instruclion  was  disiributed 

mmoDg  a  bodj^  of  teachers,  all  pnHBUedlj  cboccn  from  merit,  mid  each  codccd- 
tntting  his  abilicy  on  a  lingle  ubject ;  in  the  anauthum«d,  erery  branch,  D«ces- 
HUy  to  be  learned,  u  monimoliztid  bj  an  individnal,  privileges  to  tench  all, 
thongh  probably  ill  qnalified  to  teach  any. — The  old  Bjstcm  daily  colleclcd  into 
latj^  clasBes,  under  the  same  profesHor,  the  whole  youth  of  the  Univernily  of 
equal  standing,  and  thus  rendered  po«sililo  a  keen  ana  constant  and  unremitted 
competition  ;  the  new,  which  eleVBUsi  the  txillegea  and  halls  into  so  many  little 
iiniTerBitics,  and  in  Ibeio  houacs  diatributee  the  studcntH,  wilhout  reganlto  abil- 
ity or  standing,  among  some  fifty  tutors,  fraatratca  alt  emulation  anung  the 
members  of  its  small  nnd  ill-nssorted  classes. — In  the  superseded  system,  the  De- 
grees in  kll  the  Facultiea  were  bolemn  teatiinontals  that  (he  gradnale  had  necom- 
plished  a  regular  coarse  of  study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Univcnity,  and 
approved  his  competence  by  exercise  and  examination;  and  on  chcso  degrees, 
onlj  as  sach  testimonials,  and  solely  for  the  puhlic  good,  were  there  beloved  by 
the  civil  legislature,  ^[t«t  and  e^tcluaive  privileges  in  the  church,  in  thecourtaof 
law,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  superseding  system.  Degrees  in  all 
-the  Faculties,  except  the  lowest  department  of  the  lowest,  certify  neither  a  course 
of  acadeuiical  study,  nor  anv  ,jcertnincd  profidencv  in  the  graduate ;  and  these 
now  nominal  disiinrtions  retain  their  privilcj^s  to  thii  public  detriment,  nnd  for 
the  beuelit  only  of  those  by  whom  tbej  have  been  deprived  of  their  signiflcnnce. 
Such  is  the  general  contrast  of  the  two  Bj-stems,  which  wo  now  exhibit  in  detail. 
Though  Collies  be  unessential  accessories  to  a  Lnivcrsity,  yet  common  cir- 
cnmetanccs  occasioned,  thronf>h(iut  all  the  older  Universitiee,  Ibe  foundation  of 
conventual  establiahmcnta  fur  the  habitation,  support,  and  subsidiary  discipline 
of  the  srodent;  and  (he  date  of  the  earliest  CoMegeti  is  not  long  posterior  to  the 
date  of  the  most  ancient  Universities.  Eataldisliments  of  this  nature  are  thus 
not  pecaliar  to  England  ;  and  like  the  greater  number  of  her  institutions,  they 
were  borrowed  by  Ux/ord  from  the  mother  University  of  Paris — but  with  pecu- 
liar and  important  modifications.  A  sketch  of  the  Collegial  system  as  vimonaly 
organized,  and  as  varionsly  aflecting  the  academical  constitution  in  forci^  Uni- 
Teraities,  will  afford  a  clearer  conception  of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  sys- 
tem in  those  of  England,  aod  of  Che  ponuuounl  and  unexampled  influence  it  haa 
exerted  in  detcrmiiung  ihL-ir  corruption. 

oniQIH    OF   COLLEOEt  ITITHIH  THB   USIVKBgiTlXB. 

The  causes  which  originally  pitimoted  the  establishment  of  Colleges,  were  very 
diflerent  from  those  which  subwqnentty  occasioned  their  increase,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  circnmstances  under  which  the  rarlieM  Universities  sprang  up.  The 
great  conconiw  of  the  sluilious,  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  tmin  every 
countr*  of  Europe,  to  the  illnstrious  teachers  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  I'hiloEOphy, 
who  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  delivered  their  prelections  in  Bol^o, 
iSaJeraa,  and  Parit,  neceeaarily  occasioned,  in  theee  cities,  a  scarcity  of  lodgingf. 
and  an  exorbitant  demand  for  rent.  Various  moans  were  adopted  to  alleviate 
this  inconvenience,  but  with  inadequate  effect;  and  the  hardships  to  which  the 
poorer  students  were  frequently  exposed,  moved  compassionate  individuals  to 
provide  honsee,  in  which  a  certain  namberDf  indigent  scholars  mieht  be  accom- 
modated with  free  lodcing  during  the  progress  or  their  studies.  The  manneiv, 
also,  of  the  cities  in  which  the  early  Universities  arose,  were,  for  obvioua  reasons 
inore  than  naoally' corrupt ;  and  «ven  attendance  on  the  pablic  teachers  forced 
Ae  itiident  into  dangeiooa  and  degrading  wmociations.  Piety  thus  concurred 
with  benevolence,  in  lopplying  bouses  in  which  poor  scholars  might  be  har- 
bored wilhout  cott,  ana  yonib,  lemoved  from  perilous  temptation,  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  overseer ;  and  an  exttrnple  wns  affbrded  for  imitation  in 
the  Uonpilia  which  the  religions  orders  established  in  the  University  towns  for 
those  of  their  members  who  were  now  attracted,  as  teachers  and  fenniers,  lii 
these  places  of  Uterary  resort,*    Free  board  was  soon  added  to  free  lodging ;  and 
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afdwH  biimi7  ortdpcnd  geavnUj  ean|il«ted  the  endowment.  With  monl 
■uMriDtciDdenM  »u  conjoined  liierar;  diKipline,  bat  itill  in  aDbKirience  to  the 
poblic  tOLerdtm  and  lectures ;  opportnnity  wu  dioi  obtained  of  conitant  dUpu- 
loJiM  to  nUcA  lAe  gnalal  imimlanee  wot  aiieiif  aUribuiei,  lArougi  all  the  tcknlaatic 
aga ;  while  booki,  which  only  aSoent  indiTiduala  could  then  affbrd  to  purchnK, 
wen  lopplied  for  the  general  use  of  the  indigent  Gonnnniutf . 


'  Bnt  u  Parit  wu  Ihs  Uniienit^'^  in  which  coltegial  eatablishnMiti  were  flnt 
fonnded,  io  Paris  wu  the  Univenitj  in  which  the;  soonest  obtained  the  last  and 


iportant  eiteniiun  of  their  purposes.  Regents  were  occasionallj  taken 
~  nublic  schools,  and  placed  as  ref^tar  lecturere  within  Ibe  Collfttea. 
nominated,  always  canlrolled,  and  only  d^iadeil  \iy  tlifir  Facijty, 
theaa  lectaren  were  recogniicd  bs  omonft  iu  rcsular  teachers;  and  the  ssm* 
piirilege*  accorded  to  the  attendance  on  their  Colle^  courses,  as  to  tlioae  deliv- 
end  bjr  other  graduates  in  the  common  schools  of  the  UairerHity.  Different 
ColW<*  thai  afforded  the  means  of  academical  education  in  certain  department* 
of  a  mcuity — in  a  vrhole  faculty — ar  in  several  fiwulties ;  and  so  fir  tliey  oon- 
stitated  particular  incorporations  of  (eacUen  and  learners,  apart  from,  and,  in 
some  degree,  independent  of,  the  general  body  of  the  Univenutj.  Thpy  farmed, 
in  fact,  so  many  petty  Universities,  or  so  many  frajfmenw  of  a  Univeriity.  Into 
the  Colleges,  thus  famished  with  professors,  there  were  soon  admitted  to  board 
sod  education  pensioners,  or  scholars,  not  on  the  foundation  ;  and  nothinft  more 
wu  wanting  to  supersede  the  lecturer  in  tha  public  schools,  than  to  throw  open 
fiiese  domestic  classes  to  the  meinbeis  of  the  other  Colleges,  and  to  tbennrrtmefsor 
scholars  of  the  University  not  belonging  to  Colleges  at  all.  In  the  courw  of  Uie 
fifteenth  century  this  was  done  ;  and  the  Univenicy  and  CoUoKa  were  thus  inti- 
mately united.  The  College  llegents,  selected  fur  talent,  and  rccontmendcd  Io 
^Tor  by  their  nomination,  soon  diverted  the  students  from  the  unguaranteed 
courses  of  tbo  lecturers  in  the  University  schools  The  prime  faculties  of  The- 
ology and  Arts  becarno  at  last  gTcIusively  collegia].  With  the  exception  uf  two 
COuraea  in  the  great  Co'IaTa  o/A'avum,  the  lectuna,  diso utations,  and  kcIj  of 
the  Tiealajiad  f'acall^  were  conlin!?d  to  the  college  of  the  fioHiaime  j  and  tlie  Sor- 
honna  thns  became  convertible  with  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Paris.  Daring 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  tha  "fiinom  ColUget,"  or  those  "  of  am- 
^ttexerdtc"  (^cc.  magna,  celebria,  famosa,  fiLmata,  do  pleln  exerciser,  in  the 
FactJig  of  AriA,  amounted  to  ei^een — a  number  which,  before  the  nuddle  of  ihn 
levenleenth,  bad  been  reduced  to  (en.  About  eighty  others  {ce.  parva,  non 
celebria),  of  which  above  a  half  still  subsisted  in  the  eighteenth  century,  langht 


only  the  subordinate  branches  of  the  tacnltr  (grammar  and  rhetoric), 

niv  to  those  on  the  foundation,  or  merely  aKirdcd  habitation  and  stincnd 

admitted  to  education  in  all  the  larger  colleges,  with  the 


lUnstrioos  eKception  of  Navarre.  Tha  Una  dt  la  FKnarre  (iwchs  stminuiau), 
which  contained  the  idmiiit  Mimivtg  Io  the  differait  Natiau  of  (A«  Faadli/,  and  to 
which  the  lectures  in  philosophy  had  been  ones  exclusively  confined,  became  leM 
and  lessft«quented  ;  until  at  last  the  public  chair  of  Ethics,  long  perpetuated  by 
an  endowment,  akae  lefaaiaed ;  and  "  The  Street"  would  have  been  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  Doivenity,  had  not  the  acts  of  ZMrmi'iuUtM,  the  forms  of  In- 
erplorjhip,  and  the  fizanuMttions  of  soms  of  the  Nations,  still  connected  the 
Faculty  at  Arts  with  this  venerable  site.  The  colt^e^  of  full  exercise  in  this 
Ikcolty,  etmtinned  to  combine  the  ol^ects  of  a  classical  school  and  nniteTsily  ; 
for,  besides  the  art  of  ^rrnniiar  taught  in  six  or  seven  eonsecutive  ciasias  of  hu- 
manity or  ancient  literature,  tbey  auppliad  courae*  of  rhelerie,  logic.  netapAgiics 
phfMKt,  malhematict,  and  moralM :  the  Mvend  MiOecH,  taught  bv  different  prdn* 
ior*.    A  tree  compatidon  was  thns  nutintainod  between  the  Colleges ;  tho  princi- 
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CMTXIOIT?  AND  COLLEGES. 


bad  every  inducement  to  h^point  only  tfae  moat  slile  tencbers ;  and  tbe 
mnenuof  the  rival  proiessora  (who  vere  not  ■stricled  to  cclibncj)  de- 
ed mainl;  on  their  feed.    A  blind  munificence  qnenched  this  userul  vmnla- 
In  the  Tear  1719,  Hxed  lalarieB  and  retiring  pen lionti  were  assigned  br  the 


■   COLLEGE   t; 


After  Paria,  no  continental  Unirenitj  was  more  affected  in  it  i  fundamental 
&caltr  by  the  Collegial  ajatem  than  Loanain.     Originally,  m  in  Palis,  and  the 


other  Universi^ea  c^  the  Parisian  model,  the  lectares  in  the  FactiltT  of  Arts 

i/  KJaalt,  ia  ei 
or  whom  a  certain  subject  of  philosophy,  and  a  certain  £atir  of  teaching-,  n 


ve\j  delivered  by  the  r^nts  t'n  gi'od,  or  in  \he  general  uJaali,  M  each 


„ Collegoi  were  fonnded ;  and  in  some  of  these,  during  the  fifteenth 

century,  particular  tcAoUs  were  established.     The  rqjenta  in  these  colleges  were 
"It  disowned  by  the  &culty,  to  whose  control  they  were  inbjectett.     "  "      " '" 


ment,  were  in  the  scTcntecnth  century  the  only  claa 
halts  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  in  which,  beEides  other  exercijies,  tbe  Q-o^libelie . 
Ditpulatioat  wen  alill  annually  perfonned.  Tbe  geneni  tuition  of  th.-it  Acuity 
was  conducted  in  /oar  rivai  ealirga  of  fiH  txtrciie,  or  Ptrdagni/ia,  ns  ihcy  wers 
denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  coliei:^,  which  were  intended  las 
for  the  education,  than  for  the  bnbitntion  and  aliment  of  youth,  diirin^r  their 
Btudiea.  These  last,  which  amonnled  to  above  rArrty,  sent  their  bunars  fur  edu- 
cation to  the  fonr  privileged  Colleges  of  Che  Faculty  ;  to  one  or  other  of  which 
these  minor  establishments  we/^  in  general  astncted.  In  tha  Pmdagogia  (with 
the  Btni;le  eKCention  of  the  CoUtgiun  Pard),  Philosophy  alone  was  tan^ht,  and 
this  under  tbe  fourfold  diTision  of  Ztii7i'f,  Pkytia,  ilttophj/iici,  and  Haralt.bj 
fbur  ordinary  professors  and  a  principal.  Instruction  in  ttie  Littera  Hamaniorti, 
was,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  discontinued  in  the  other  three  |oc,  Cattri,  Lilii, 
Fwonu) ; — the  earlier  institution  in  this  department  bcitig  affbrdrd  by  the  oppi- 
dan schools  then  every  where  established  ;  the  higher  by  Iho  Co^/fgium  Gandmt; 
and  the  hishest  by  the  three  professon  of  Latin,  Greek,  nnd  Hcfirew  lilerutnr«, 
in  tbe  Colitgiuni  Triimgur,  found ol  in  l!i]7,  by  Ilieronymus  IlnelidiuK — a  mem- 
orable institution,  imitated  by  Francis  I.  in  Paris,  by  Fox  and  Wolsc^  in  Oxford, 
•nd  by  Ximenes  in  Alcaln  de  Uenares.  In  the  PiBda(K>gia  the  discipline  was 
rigorous;  the  diligcnco  of  the  teachers  admirably  sustained  by  the  rivalry  of  tha 
dffierent  Houses ;  and  the  emulation  of  the  stadcnla,  roused  by  dolly  competi- 
tion in  their  serersl  classes  apd  colleges,  was  powerfully  dinsrted  toward  the 
great  general  contest,  in  whiih  all  the  candidates  for  a  degree  in  arts  fr:  m  tha 
different  pKdagogia  were  brought  into  concourse — publicly  and  minutely  tried 
by  sworn  examinntors— and  flnally  arranged  in  the  strict  order  of  merit. 


obtain  the  same  preponderance  M 
in  the  Netbe^ands  and  France,  lu  tbe  oldt^r  univervitiea  of  the  empire,  tha 
academical  system  was  not  eSHSntially  modified  by  these  iostitntions ;  and  in  the 
nniversitiea  founded  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
nrely  called  into  existence.  In  Prague,  Vienna,  Ucidulbeig,  Cologne,  Krfurth, 
Leipsic,  Rosloch,  Ingolstadt,  Tubingen,  tc,  wc  find  coovsutual  establinhmentl 
fbr  the  habitation,  aliment,  and  superintendence  of  youth ;  bat  these,  alwayl 
subsidiary  to  the  publicsystem,  were  tarely  able,  aftcrthe  revival  of  letters,  to 
IDaintain  their  importance  even  ta  this  subordinate  capacity. 

In  Germany,  the  name  of  College  was  usually  applied  to  foundations  destined 
prindpallj  for  the  residence  and  sapport'of  the  ao^demical  fachcis  ;  ''        -  -  - 
of  £Krsa  was  given  to  houses  inhM'ited  by  students,  under  the  supcri 
of  tk  grtdnale  m  arts.     In  the  colleges,  whiih  were  comparatively  nue,  if  schol- 


to  houses  inhM'ited  by  students,  under  the  supcrintendenoe 
a.  In  the  colleges,  whiih  were  comparatively  nue,  if  "''  ' 
■digitted  at  all,  they  received  free  lodging  or  free  boanl,  but  r 
donuKie  tuition  ;  they  were  bound  to  be  dillj^nc  in  attendance  on  the  lectorta 
of  tbe  public  reademn  the  University ;  and  the  governors  of  the  house  wercen- 
jtdned  to  see  that  tbii  obligaiioo  was  faithfully  performed.     Iha  fiuren,  which 
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tXlTBBaiTT  ASO  COLLEGES.     -  jQ5 

eaTTMpanded  to  the  ancient  Halli  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  prcTnJkd  in  nil  (hit 
glder  llniTeniticB  of  Geimany .  Tbej  were  eitbcr  bencit>)en[  foundations  fur 
(be  recepbon  of  »  ocTtkin  dau  of  favored  iludenu,  who  hwl  Eometimes  bIm  ii 
■mall  eibiliiDiHi  far  Uieimipport  (U.  privata) :  or  house*  licensol  by  the  Faruit^r 
of  Arte,  to  irbom  the;  exciusiTely  belonped,  in  wbich  tbe  Undents  admitted 
Weie  biMind  to  a  certain  >uiled  coDtiibatioa  (/wiifw)  to  a  conunon  excbrquer 
Uuna — hence  the  name),  and  l«  obedience  to  the  law*  bj  which  the  discipline  of 
(he  eataUiihiDent  waa  r^nlatcd  (bb.  eommuiut''.  Of  these  vaiietiee,  tbe  second 
was  in  gennal  engnftad  on  the  flrtt.    Every  buna  iraa  governed  bj  a  graduate 

1 — ,-_   ^.|  i^j  -Q  ^  larger  inatitationi,  ondK  turn,  bv  his  delegate 

niilanti  (wugitiri  eaHvtutem).    In  most  Universities  it  wis  en- 
d  tbat«v«rjre|CQlaratadent  in  (heFacnltjof  ArU  ihonM  enrol  himself  of 
abnne;  bat  the  burse  was  also  fnqnentlj  inhabiled  bj  masters  enmgnl  in 
"     ■  ...    -  1,  or  in  following  the 

^  d  a  genera]  superinte 
conduct  of  the  inferior  members,  and  (in  the  larger  burse,  witli  the  ai 
praearaler  or  ivciHiMiiu}  the  management  of  Ihe  funds  destined  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  honse.  As  in  tbe  cnllegia  of  France  and  England,  ha  could  cnfortw 
diaeiplinfl  bj  the  infliction  of  corporeal  ponishment.  Domestic  instruction  waa 
generallj  introdnccd  into  these  eelabluihnicnts,  bat,  as  we  a-iid,  onlj  in  suburvi- 
cnce  to  tbe  public.  The  rector,  either  bv  himself  or  deputies,  repealed  with  bis 
boraara  tbar  poblie  lessons,  reaolred  difficulties  thev  Tnii:hl  propose,  supplied  de- 
fieienoes  in  their  knowledge,  and  moderated  at  their  private  diipntations. 

The  pl>ilo*ophieal  controveraiea  which,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  divided  the 
miiversitiai  of  Ennipe  into  hostile  pardee,  were  waged  with  peculiar  activity 
among  a  people,  like  the  Germana,  actuated,  more  than  anj  other,  bt  specula- 
tive opinion,  an  I  the  spirit  of  sei^t.  The  famous  question  loachinf;  the  nature 
of  Univereals,  which  created  a  schism  in  the  University  of  Prscue,  anil  thus 
fonndedthe  University  of  Leipsie;  which  formally  separated  into  two,  Ihe  facnttT 
of  arts  (called  severally  the  ma  antiqaa  or  realist,  and  the  rts  mad-ma  or  nomi- 
nalist), in  Ingolstadt.  TabinEen,  Heidelberjr,  Sc-i  and  occasioned  a  wascjesawar- 
&re  in  Ihe  other  Bcbools  of  philoeophy  Ihronchont  the  empire: — this  queelion 
modified  the  German  bunat  in  a  fnr  more  dceiKive  manner  than  it  affected  the 
collies  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  Kominalists  and  Realiils  with- 
dmr  themselves  into  dilfi-rent  bnr?K;  whence,  as  from  ojipowte  castles,  they 
daily  descended  to  renew  their  clamorons,  and  not  always  bloadleo  contests,  in 
the  arena  of  the  public  schools.  In  this  manner  tbe  liume  of  IngoUtadl,  Tn- 
biu{Kn,  lleidelbCTK,  Erfurth,  and  other  unJTcrsities,  were  divided  lietween  the 
[wrtiKiinj  of  (he  lia  Ajiligaanim.  and  the  partisans  o(  the  Via  itoJ  nwrrna  ;  and 
in  some  of  the  grraler  schools  tho  ■  veral  sects  of  Realism— as  the  Albcrtists, 
Tbomists,  8cotial9 — had  bur»«  of  their  "prmliar  pmcit." 

Theeflcclof  this  was  to  place  these  insiitulions  more  absolutely  under  that 
•cholaatie  influence  which  swayed  the  fitcutties  of  arts  and  theology  ;  and  how- 
ever adverse  were  Ihe  different  sects,  when  a  common  enemy  w.'^s  at  a  distance, 
no  sooner  was  the  rei^  of  scholasticism  threatened  by  the  revival  of  polite  let- 
ters, than  their  pBrticular  dissensions  were  merged  in  a  Kcneril  fvncretisra  to 
resist  the  novelty  equally  obnoxious  to  all — a  resistance  which,  if  it  did  not  buc- 
ceed  in  obtaining  the  absolute  proscription  of  humane  literature  in  the  L'niver- 
nlies,  succeeded,  at  lpa.it,  in  excluding  it  from  the  cour^  prrserilied  for  tbs 
degrve  in  arts,  and  from  the  studies  authoriied  in  the  bnnue,  of  which  that 
faculty  had  universnlly  the  control.  In  their  relations  to  the  revival  of  ancient 
learning,  the  bursa  of  Germany,  and  tho  coIlet:cs  of  Fmnc<>  and  England,  were 
directly  opposed ;  and  to  this  contrast  i:<,  in  part,  to  lie  attributed  the  dlRtrence 
of  their  fat«.  The  colleirv,  indeed,  mainly  owed  their  stability— in  Eng'and  to 
Ibeir  wealth— in  France  to  their  coalition  with  the  Univcrsitv.  Diit  In  harboring 
tberi^ng  lilsratore,  and  rendering  ihemselvcs  instnimrntal  to  its  ptngress.  tho 
eoUtrfa  seemed  anew  to  vindicate  their  utililr,  and  remained,  during  the  rcvoln- 
tSonary  crisis  at  least,  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  /«r«r,  on  the 
contrarr,  foil  at  once  in'o  contempt  with  the  antiquated  learning  which  Ihcy  so 
fondly  defonded  ;  and  Wore  thev  were  dlaposnl  to  transf  t  their  alli^iance  to 
the  dominant  literature,  other  Instruments  hod  been  organiicd.  nnj  cir 
ees  had  superwded  their  neci^sity.  The  philosophieni  fir-ulty  to  wh 
belonged,  had  lo4t,  by  its  opposition  to  tbe  admission  of  humane  letter 


sophicaT   fir-nlty  to  which  Ihey 

.,     .  .    _     .  _.       .    isBion  of  humane  letters  into  itj 

oonrse,  tbe  etmsideration  it  formerly  obtained ;  and  in  tbe  prolestuit  Uaivent^ 
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Refbrmation  tbmugboat  Protescimt  Qennanj,  sent  the  jAith  lo  the  nniTeriiitiei 
with  sounder  Btudies,  and  M  a  matiirer  age ;  and  the  public  prelections,  no  longer 
intrusted  (a  the  ftirtaitona  competence  of  the  gradnstes,  were  discharged,  in 
chief,  by  Profbmora  carefidlf  selected  for  their  mciric — rewarded  in  exact  propoT' 
tion  lo  their  individual  Talne  in  the  literary  market — and  stimulated  to  exertion 
bj  a  competition  unexampled  in  the  academical  arrangements  of  anr  othW 
country.  The  dUciplina  of  the  bnmae  was  now  found  lees  useful  in  nia  of  tho 
UnirerBity;  and  (he  student  lew  dlspo»«]  to  submit  to  their  restnlnt.  So 
wealthy  fouudationg  perpetuated  their  existence  independently  of  use ;  and  their 
(erriees  being  round  too  small  to  wiin-anC  their  maintenance  by  tKUnpalsoi^  rrttn- 
latious,  they  were  soon  generally  abaodoned. — The  name  Bmck  alon«  luviTe*. 


In  the  Englith  Univenitln,  the  hiatoij  of  the  coll^al  element  has  been  nrj 
diflennt.  l4owher«  did  it  deserre  to  exereiae  so  smolT  an  influence ;  nowberehaa 
it  exercised  so  great.  The  collc^  of  the  continental  UnireiMCiefl  were  no  hoa- 
jritals  for  drones;  their  foandationa  were  exclusirely  in  favor  o(  teacAert  and 
Uomert ;  the  former,  whose  number  was  determined  by  their  necessity,  enjoyed 
tiieir  adpend  under  the  condition  of  instruction  ;  and  the  latter,  only  (lurinff  the 
period  of  thdr  academical  studies.  In  the  English  colleKcs,  on  the  contrary, 
the  felIowabip«,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  perpetual  not  hurdeneil  with 
tuition,  and  mdelinila  in  number.  In  the  foreign  colleges,  the  instructors  wera 
chosen  from  competence.  In  those  of  England,  but  especially  in  Oxford,  the 
fellows  in  general  owe  their  election  to  chance.  Abroad,  as  the  colleges  were 
Tisitcd,  Buperiutended,  regulated,  and  reformed  by  their  faculty,  their  lectures 
were  acknowledged  by  tho  Uniieniity  as  public  couiws,  and  the  lecturers  them- 
selves at  last  recognized  as  its  privileged  profeaaois.  In  England,  as  the  Univer- 
sity did  Dot  exercise  tho  ri^ht  of  visitation  over  the  colleges,  their  disdnline  was 
viewed  a9  private  and  subsiUinry  ;  while  the  fellow  was  never  recogniied  ns  A 
public  character  at  all,  far  las  as  n  privileged  instruclor.  In  Paris  and  LoQvain, 
the  college  discipline  superseded  only  the  precarious  lectures  of  the  graduutes  at 
lart;e.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  was  an  improved  and  improvable  system 
of  professional  education  thst  the  tutorial  extinguished.  In  the  forei^  Univer- 
■i^es,  the  right  of  acadeniicul  instruction  was  deputed  to  a  limited  number  of 
"  famous  colleges,"  and  in  those  only  Mi  a  full  body  of  co.opcrativo  tegtcherx.  la 
Oxford,  all  academical  education  is  usurpetl,  nut  only  by  every  house,  but  by 
every  fellow-tutor  it  contuns.  'I'ha  alliance  between  the  Colleges  and  Universiiy 
in  Paris  and  Louvain  was,  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps  a  mtlonal  improve- 
ment; the  dethronement  of  the  University  by  the  Colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, w.is  without  doubt,  a  prcpoalerous,  as  an  illegal,  revolution. 

In  tlte  mode  of  teaching — in  the  aubjecta  taught — in  the  forms  of  graduation 
— and  in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  tacnlties,  no  Universities,  for  a  lonr 
time,  resemlik-d  each  other  more  closely  than  the  "  lirst  and  second  schools  of 
the  church,"  Paris  and  Oxford;  bnl  in  the  mnstiCation  and  civil  polity  of  the 
bodies,  there  were  from  the  first  considerable  differences. —  In  Oxfind,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  was  not  originally  established  on  the  distinc^n  of  Nations;  though,  in 
the  sequel,  the  great  national  schi-m  of  the  Korthcm  and  Southern  men  had 
almost  determined  a  division  similar  to  that  which  prevtuted  from  the  flrdt  in  the 
other  ancient  Universities. — In  Oxford,  the  Chancellor  and  his  deputy  comtiincd 
the  powers  of  the  Iteclor  and  the  two  Chancellors  in  Pari»;  and  tlie  inspection 
and  control,  chii.'fly  exercised  in  tho  latter  through  the  distribution  of  the  schol- 
ars of  the  Univor^ity  into  Nations  and  Tribes,  under  the  government  of  li<vtor, 
I'rocuraton,  and  IJeans,  was  in  the  former  more  especially  acromplishnl  by 
collecting  the  studi:nts  into  certain  privileged  Houses,  under  the  control  of  a 
I'rincipal.  res]ionsible  for  tho  conduct  of  the  membcts.  This  subordinat'on 
was  not,  indeed,  established  at  once;  and  the  scholars  at  first  lodged,  without 
domestic  superintendence,  in  tho  houses  of  the  citizens..  In  tho  year  1231,  we 
find  it  only  ordained,  by  royal  mandate,  "  that  every  clerk  or  scholar  resident 
in  OxfonI  or  Cambridge,  mnst  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  and  tuition  of 
.  some  Mailtr  of  ths  Sthoi/b,"  i.  e.,  wo  presume,  enter  himself  as  the  peculiar 
diedido  of  one  or  o'.hor  of  tho  actnal  Bc>;enti.     In  the  taatt  ytar,  TaicUvri 
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ftn  ettali!i«hed  in  both  nniTcnitiei.  (See  Fuller,  who  gires  Ihnt  docnment  at 
kngth.) — By  Che  cammem.-emcnt  of  the  flnn«nth  century,  it  appein,  howeTOr,  to 
hare  becoioe  eMablished  lair,  chat  all  Bcholara  shuulJ  be  members  or  Mine  Col- 
tee,  Hall,  or  Kntrj,  nnder  a  retponiible  bead  (Wood,  a.  140B);  and  in  ttn 
nuMeqaent  history  of  the  oniTenilj,  we  find  more  frequent  and  decisive  meaa- 
nns  taken  In  Oxlbrd  a^nst  the  ChaaAerdikgna,  or  Mbolan  haunting  tha 
febooU,  bnt  of  no  authonaad  honie,  than  in  Paiia  were  ever  employed  againat 
the  Martinelt. — In  the  fbTeiitn  Uaivereitica,  it  wu  Derer  ini^nmbent  on  Hny, 
beaide  the  emdcnta  of  the  Facaltr  of  Art*,  to  be  under  collegial-  or  bursal 
•nperinlendcnce ;  in  the  Engliah  Unirereitiei.  the  graduates  or  nndergmduatn 
of  everir  facultr  were  equally  reqaiieit  u>  be  raemben  of  a  privileged  house. 

By  tfiis  rei{ulat ion,  the  students  were  compelled  to  collect  thenucJves  in  to  hauiel 
of  community,  variously  denominated  Halls,  Inns,  Hostlea,  Entries,  Chnmbcrs 
iAidat,  Hotpilia,  latmitia,  Canunu).  These  Halls  were  governed  by  peculiar 
Matutea.  established  br  the  Unireraity,  by  whom  they  were  also  nsited  and 
Teformed:  and  administered  by  a  Prindpal,  elected  by  the  scholan  themselves, 
bat  admitted  to  his  offlee  by  the  chancellor  or  hie  deputy,  on  flnding  ctiatliin  for 
pannent  of  the  rent.  The  halls  were,  in  i^neral,  held  only  on  lease ;  but  by  a 
pnTilege  common  to  most  Universities,  houHB  once  occnpied  by  cterka  or  sto- 
dents  could  not  again  be  resumed  by  tha  proprietor,  or  taken  from  the  ^wn,  if 
the  rent  were  punctually  discharged,  the  rate  of  which  was  qainqaenniallv  fixed 
by  the  acodemicBl  taxatora.  The  great  majority  of  the  scholars  who  innebited 
these  halls  lived  at  their  own  expense;  but  the  benevolent  motives  which, 
in  other  coantrtea,  determined  the  eatabliahment  of  colleges  and  private  bursie, 
nowhere  operated  more  powerfully  than  in  Englarid.  In  a  few  houses,  foun- 
dations were  made  for  the  support  of  a  certain  nniubcr  of  Indigent  scholar*, 
who  were  incorporated  as  fdloia  (or  joint  participators  in  tha  endowment), 
under  the  government  of  a  head.  But,  with  an  nnenlt(;htened  liberality,  theae 
benefuctionB  were  not,  as  elsewbeie,  exclusively  limited  to  learners,  durinj^  thdr 
•CHdeniical  studies,  and  to  instmctorsj  they  were  not  even  limited  to  merit; 
while  the  subjection  of  the  ColUget  to  private  statutes,  and  their  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  the  academical  anthoritiei,  gave  them  interests  apart  from 
those  of  the  public,  anil  not  onlr  diaqnaliAed  them  from  coiiperating  toward  the 
general  ends  uf  the  Univerait^,  Wt  renlered  them,  instead  of  ponrerful  aids,  the 
worst  irnpediments  to  its  ntility. , 

The  Colleges,  into  which  comraonera,  or  members  not  on  the  finmdations, 
wen,  until  a  comparatively  modom  date,  rarely  admitted  (and  this  admission, 
be  it  noleil,  ia  to  the  present  hour  wholly  opticnall.  remained  also  for  many 
centuries  few  in  comparison  with  the  Haifa.  The  \ai.ara  were  counted  by  hun- 
dreds ;   the  former,  in  Oxfbrd,  even  at  the  present  day,  eKl«nd  only  to  nm^eea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  number  of  the  hails  wai 
ahont  (*re«  Aunrfretf  (Wood,  a.  1307)— the  number  of  the  secnlar  colleges,  at  the 
highest,  only  tkne. — At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
colleges  hod  risen  to  scrm,  a  Kellow  of  Quce  I'a  laments  that  the  students  had 
diminiahed  as  the  foundations  hnd  increased.     At  the  commenremeni  of  tha 


•Izteenth  century,  the  number  of  h.ilts  had  follen  to  Jifig-five,  while  thi 
Ur  colleges  had,  b  fore  1916,  been  multiplied  to  laaot. — The  causes  wniCD 
had  hitherto  occasioned  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  houses  destined  for  their  accommoitat  ion,  were,  among  othera,  the 
plagues,  by  which  Oaford  was  so  freqnontly  desolated,  and  the  members  of  the 
Univer^-ity  dispersed — the  civil  wars  of  York  and  [.ancnster — the  rise  of  oilier 
rival  Universities  io  Great  Britain  and  On  Ihe  Conrinent — and,  finally,  the 
linking  consideration  of  the  i^^holnstic  philosophy.  The  character  whii'h  thi 
Itefonnalion  assumed  in  Kngland,  coofwrated,  however,  atill  more  powerfully 
In  the  same  result.  Of  itself,  the  acliiam  in  religion  must  neceasarity  linv'e 
diminished  the  resort  of  students  to  the  Univcnity,  by  baniiihing  tho:^  who 
■lid  not  aeqaieece  in  the  new  opinions  there  inculcated  by  law;  while  nmtmg 
the  reformed  themselves,  there  arose  an  influentiel  party,  who  viewed  the 
nciideniicat  exercisee  as  (ophisticnl,  and  many  who  even  regarded  degrees  aa 
Antichriatian.  Bat  in  England  the  Rclbnnation  incidentally  opemted  in  n  more 
[Kfulinr  manner.  Unlike  its  fate  in  other  countries,  this  religioiia  revolution 
vtta  ahaolutely  governed  by  the  fancies  of  the  royal  despot  for  the  time ;  and 
<K>  aacertain  waa  the  caprice  of  Uetiij,  so  coutradictoijr  the  pdicy  of  faia 
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three  imnwdute  inccaiMn,  that  Fbr  >  long  time  it  was  difficnlt  Ut  know  what 
was  tlie  iGligion  bf  law  eatabliihed  for  ^e  current  year,  far  lc!«  ixrasible  to 
calculate,  wuh  aiiunince,  on  what  would  be  the  statutory  onttaloxj  fbr  the 
' '    '  o  time,  the  diasolulion  of  the  monaHtic  ordera  dried  d 


one  gruat  sourm  of  academical  piMaperitj;  while  the  confiscation  of  monastic 
property,  wtiieh  was  Mnerally  regarded  aa  only  a  foretaste  of  wliat  Hwaited  the 
endowments  of  the  Universitiea,  and  the  luuerflnouB  revenues  of  ihc  clergy, 
rendered  lilenitare  and  the  church,  during  this  crigis,  Dninviiini;  ptufeHBions, 
either  for  an  ambitioiu,  or  (if  disinclined  (o  murtyidom)  for  a  conscientiona 
■nan.  The  eSect  wm  bat  too  appaitnt;  Jer  nnitjr  yan  tie  Universilici  urn 
atnunt  lilemUg  diMtrttd. 

The  IfaiU,  whose  ejcistcnce  tolelj  depended  on  the  confluence  of  students,  thus 
fell;  and  none,  it  ia  probable,  would  hare  aurt-ired  llie  crisis,  hnd  not  leTeral 
chanced  U>  be  the  properly  of  certain  collegia,  which  bad  thus  an  interest  in 
their  support.  The  Ualla  of  St.  Aiban,  Ut.  Edmund,  St.  Mary,  New  Jnn, 
Magdalen,  seTcrally  belonf^  io  Menon,  Queen's,  Oriel,  New,  and  Mnplalen 
Colleges;  and  Broadgatcs  Hall,  now  Pembroke  Collqte,  Gloucester  HhII,  now 
Worcester  Coll^je,  and  Heit  Uall,  subsequently  Hertford  Callef>e.  owed  their 
•slvalion  to  their  dspendenee  on  ihe  founiLktiona  of  Christ  Church,  St.  John's, 
And  Exeter. 

The  circamstancea  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  hajli,  and  the  diiMalntion 
of  the  cloisters  and  colleges  of  the  monastic  orders  in  Oxford,  not  onlv  ^re  to 
the  secular  colleges,  which  all  remained,  a  preponderant  weight  in  the  I^niveni^ 
for  the  juncture,  but  allowed  them  so  10  extend  their  circuit  and  toinctcasc  their 
nnrobera,  that  they  were  subsoiiuontly  enabled  10  comprehend  within  their 
walla  neariy  the  whole  of  Ihe  academiul  population,  thoufih  previously  to  the 
aizteenth  centory,  they  appear  to  hare  rarely,  if  ever,  admitted  independent 
membere  at  all.  As  the  students  fell  off,  the  rents  of  the  halls  wens  tnxed  at  ■ 
lower  rate ;  and  they  became  at  last  of  so  insif^ilicant  ■  value  ro  the  landlords, 
who  could  not  apply  it  to  other  than  academioil  parposea,  that  they  were  always 
willing  to  dispoee  of  this  fallen  and  fallinc  property  for  the  most  trifling 
ronsidcntion.  la  Oxford,  land  and  houses  liecanw  a  drug.  The  old  colleges 
thus  extended  their  limits,  by  easy  porchasc,  from  the  impoTeriKlicd  hurpbers; 
and  ihe  new  colleges,  of  which  there  were  /our  ealabliKhed  within  hntf  n  century 
Bubseauent  to  the  Keformntion,  and  altogether  «iz  during  thesixlet-nth  century, 
were  built  on  aites  either  obtained  gratuitously  or  fur  an  instgnilirant  price. 
Aiter  this  period,  only  one  college  was  founded — in  IGIO;  and  lArce  uf  tl«  eight 
balls  tnuismuled  into  oollcges,  in  I6I0,  170S,  end  174D;  but  of  these,  oiis  is  now 
extinct. 

Before  the  em  of  their  downfall,  the  establishnient  of  a  hall  was  easy.  It 
required  only,  that  a  few  scliolan  should  hire  a  house,  find  caution  far  a  year's 
rent,  and  choose  for  Principal  a  graduate  of  respectable  character.  The  Chan- 
cellor, or  his  Deputy,  could  not  refuse  to  sanction  the  establishment.  An  act  of 
usurpation  abolished  this  facility.  The  general  right  of  nomination  la  the 
Principality,  and  consetinently  to  the  institution,  of  halls,  was,  "through  tlie 
■baolulc  potency  he  had,"  procured  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Clinncellor  of  tlie 
Univcrsily.  about  1570;  and  it  is  now.  by  rtatiile.  invested  in  his  siiecewon. 
In  surrendering  this  privilege  Io  the  Chancellor,  the  Colleges  ircre  not  blind  to 
their  peculiar  interest.  From  hi*  situation,  ^at  magistrate  was  sure  to  be  , 
guided  by  their  heads  ;  no  hjill  has  since  arisen  to  interfere  with  their  monupolT : 
and  the  collegia!  interest,  thus  lef^  without  a  counterpoise,  and  « 


few  hands,  was  soon  able  to  establish  an  abeoinle-aupremacy  in  the  L'liiverai^. 
As  the  colleges  only  received  as  memben  thore  not  on  the  foundnlion,  fur 
thdr  own  convenience,  they  could  either  exclude  them  altogether,  or  ndmtt  ihem 
under  whatever  limitations  they  might  choose  10  impose.  By  University  law, 
graduates  were  not  compelled  to  lodge  in  collc^ ;  Ihey  were  tlicrefore  cxclud;  d 
as  unprafltable  members,  to  tnnke  room  for  undcr-gradaate*.  who  paid  tutor's 
fees,  and  ns  dangerous  com petilon,  to  prevent  them  from  bcoomiiig  tulors  Ihem- 
BClvcs.  This  exclusion,  or  the  possibility  of  this  exclusion,  of  itself  prevented 
any  graduate  from  commencing  tutor,  in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the 
fbundaiion  memhen.  Indepenrlently  of  this,  there  were  other  circnmstnncea 
which  would  have  frustrated  M  interitereDce  with  monopoly  by  the  fellows ;  but 
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Ocillef^al  tuition  enerowed  br  the  rellowi.  ft  moK  important  ttep  wai  to  rain 
Ate  collejrial  tuition  from  m  Bnbaidiarjr  to  a  principal.  Could  (lie  pnrfeMorial 
■jiteni  on  which  the  UniTeisity  natea  be  abolished,  the  tulorinl  Eyiitcm  iroald 
nmain  the  one  OTf>nn  of  actidcmical  inMraction  ;  could  the  Universiij  he  iilenti/ 
annihilated,  the  collc^e^  mould  snoc««d  to  its  name,  its  priTiIc)^,  and  iU  plue. 
This  momentouH — this  deplorable  nibTersion  was  coniummnlrd.  We  do  not 
affirm  Ihni  the  end  was  ever  clearly  proposed,  or  a  line  of  policy  for  it* 
attainment  ever  srstematicall;  fbllowed  out.  Bat  circamstanna  concurred, 
and  c^t  instinct  of  wlf-inC«KM  which  actuates  boditt  of  men  with  the  certainly 
of  a  natanil  law,  determined,  in  the  coorse  of  geiieretions.  a  resnlt,  Buch  •■ 
no  sapicity  would  have  anticipated  as  poHsitile.  After  the  accomplishment, 
bowewr,  a  retrospect  of  its  catuea  shows  the  event  to  have  been  natural,  if  not 

The  subversion  of  the  Univenity  is  to  be  traced  to  that  very  code  of  laws 
on  which  its  constitntion  was  finnll/  established.  The  acadcmiciil  body  U 
composed  of  gradaam  and  Dnder-graduatea,  in  the  fonr  f  leakier 'of  Arts, 
Theology,  1am,  and  Medicine ;  and  the  governniPW  of  the  University  wa«  of 
old  e:<cTusivel;  committed  to  the  Miuten  and  Uoclon  assembled  in  Congre- 
gation nod  Convocation ;  Heads  of  houBcs  and  collei;e  Fe'Iun-a  shared  in  the 
academical  government  onlv  ai  they  were  full  graduates,  and  as  they  were 
regents.  The  statutes  ratified  nawr  the  chancel lonihip  of  Land,  and  by 
which  the  ltg<il  conetitnlion  of 'the  Univeriity  is  still  dcterminrd,  chnnEcd  this 
republican  polity  into  an  oliirarchical.  The  legislation  and  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment wFre  still  left  with  Che  full  graduates,  the  Mabtcrs  and  Doctora,  and 
the  chnrncter  of  Fellow  remained  alwavs  unprivileged  bv  liiw.  Bat  the  Head* 
of  Honsea,  if  not  ikiw  lirat  reiwd  lo  tlio  nink  of  a  public  hod/,  were  now  lint 
clothed  with  an  aathoriCy  soch  i  s  rvnd^ied  tlitm  henccfi  rn.  ril  tlie  prinripal — 
in  fact,  the  sole  administrators  of  tlie  University  w»U.  And  uh  'rcra  in  foreign 
Univentitim,  the  University  governed  the  Colleges — in  OxfonI  the  Colleges  wera 
enthroned  (he  governors  of  the  Univeraity.  The  Vu>e.clian«.H1or  (now  also 
neceasarJIy  a  CalUgt  Head),  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  ibe  two  I'roclors,  were 
GonKtituli-d  into  a  body,  and  the  members  constrained  to  regular  allenilance 
""    "n  onlinary  weekly  inpeting.     To  this  body  wna  con;mittc<l,  as  thrir  especial 


f,  the  care  of  "  innuirinq  into,  and  taJcijyj  coiA/uel  for,  Ihtotteri 


ivid  cu^ontM  of  iJie  l/aioertUj/ !  and  if  thore  be  aught  touching;  the  gooc)  govern- 
ment, the  ichoLiMtie  improetBUnl,  the  honor  and  UBCfulne~s  of  thu  Univenity, 
wbich  a  mnjority  of  tncm  may  think  worthy  of  di'litiemtion,  let  them  have 
power  10  deliberate  thereupon,  to  Che  end  that,  after  this  their  dpliberaiion,  the 
same  may  be  proposed  more  advinedly  in  the  Venerable  House  of  Congregation, 
— '  ■'--a  with  mature  counsel  ratified  in  the  Venerable  Houso  of  Coi ' —  " 


(T.  ziii.)  Thus,  no  proposal  could  be  submitted  to  the  l[ou!>es  of  Congi* 
gallon  or  Convocatinn,  unleAS  It  had  been  prtpiotalu  dianantd  and  ttincfionea  £3 
Us  "  Ildxtomadal  Mteting/"  and  throngh  this  preliminary  n 


absolute  control  was  accorded  to  the  Heads  of  Houses  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  UnivcrHity,  By  their  permission,  every  staCnle  might  be  violntt'd,  ai,d  every 
custom  fall  into  disueCude;  without  their  permission,  no  niensure  of  reform, 
or  improvemeni,  or  disdpliue,  however  necesnary,  could  be  initiated,  or  even 
nteotioned. 

A  body  constituted  and  autboiiied  like  the  Hebdomadal  Meeting,  could  only 
be  rationally  expected  to  discharge  its  trust :  I  ',  if  its  members  were  suljeclcd 
to  a  direct  and  concentrsted  responsibility;  and  3',  if  their  public  duCire  were 
indentical  with  their  private  interests.  The  Hebdomadal  Meeting  acted  Doder 
neither  of  these  c<    "  ' 

e  /irtt.  this  body 
authority  either  for  what  it  did.  or  for  what  it  did  not  ]> 
isibilil]   .■-.... 


In  r<;gard  to  the  Jiril.  this  body  was  placed  under  the  review  of  no  superior 
ifloence  on  their  collective 


D  public  opinion  was  distributed  among  too  many  Ci 


In  regard  to  the  itamd,  so  far  were  the  inlenata  and  duties  of  the  Heads  from 
being  coincident,  that  they  were  diametrical ly  oppOHCiI.  Tlii'ir  public  otiligalions 
bound  them  to  maincain  and  improve  the  system  of  University  education,  of 
which  the  pm/cstori  were  (he  organs ;  but  this  system  their  private  advantage, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  representing  the  collegial  interest,  [.rompted  them  to 
deteriorate  and  andeimlne. 

Di„m,db,G00glc 
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toujats,  rai  eoBuonvi  or  trntnusmn.* 

B;  a  CloUego,  I  mpptna,  is  nmnt,  not  nnteif  ■  body  of  men  liring  tagettraf 
lu  one  direlting,  but  belonging  to  one  MUblUhmeDb  III  its  ferj  notion,  Um 
Word  auggeata  lo  us  ponUoO)  authoritf,  and  atabilitf  |  aud  agBin,  these  attH- 
bataa  preauppcM  a  ibundatiini  [  and  tbat  tbdndation  twUsiabi  either  In  pMia 
recognition,  or  ie  tbe  poMewion  of  reveauee,  or  in  Bome  aimUar  adraatsge.  If 
two  or  three  individuals  Ufa  together,  tbe  community  ia  not  at  once  called  k 
College ;  but  a  charter,  or  aa  endowment,  some  legal  atulut,  or  aome  eccle^ 
utical  privil^e,  ia  neceeearjr  to  erect  it  into  tlie  Collegiste  form.  IloweTer,  it 
does,  I  .suppose,  imply  a  community  or  eonvitlo  too;  and,  if  so,  it  must  be  of  * 
oortain  definite  aiie;  fbr,  as  soon  as  it.  exoeeds  in  point  or  numbers,  oon-im- 
dence  may  be  expected  to  fblEow.  It  is  then  a  household,  and  offers  an  abode 
to  its  members,  and  requires  or  iuTolTes  the  some  virtiious  and  paternal  disci- 
pline which  is  proper  to  a  &mily  and  home.  Uoreover,  aa  no  Guaily  can  aub- 
■1st  without  a  maintenance,  and  as  children  are  nlependent  on  their  homes,  so  it 
ia  not  unnatur&l  that  an  endowment,  -which  la,  as  I  have  said,  su^ested  by  Um 
very  idea  of  a  college,  should  ordinarily  be  necessary  for  its  actual  carrying 
out  Still  more  oeceasary  are  buildings,  and  buildiuga  of  a  prominent  char- 
acter ;  for,  whereas  every  bmily  mnat  have  its  dwelling,  a  family  which  haa  % 
rect^niied  and  official  existence,  must  live  in  a  sort  of  public  building,  which 
aatisfies  the  eye,  and  ia  the  enduring  habitation  of  an  eoduring  body. 

Thia  view  i^  a  OoUege,  which  I  have  not  been  attempting  to  prove  but  to 
delineate,  suggeeDi  to  us  the  objects  which  a  college  is  adapted  to  fulfill  in  a 
University.  It  ia  all,  and  does  all  which  is  implied  io  the  name  of  hotoft. 
Youths,  who  have  left  the  paternal  roof,  and  traveled  aome  hundred  miles  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  Qnd  an  "Altera  Troja"  and  "»mulala  Per- 
gama  "  at  the  end  of  their  jouruey  and  in  their  place  of  temporary  sojoura. 
Home  is  for  the  young,  wbo  Know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  who  would  ba 
forlorn  and  aad,  if  thrown  upon  it  It  ia  the  refbgeof  helpless  boyhood,  whiA 
would  be  fiimishod  and  {une  away,  if  it  were  not  maintained  by  others.  It  la 
the  providential  ahelter  of  the  weak  and  inexperienced,  who  have  still  to  learn 
bow  to  cope  with  the  temptations  whioh  lie  outside  of  it.  It  is  the  place  of 
training  for  those  who  are  not  only  Tgnorant,  but  have  not  yet  learned  how  lo 
leani,  and  who  have  to  be  taught,  by  oarelhl  individual  trial,  how  to  aet  about 
profiting  by  the  leasoue  of  a  leaoher.  And  it  Is  the  school  of  elementary  stu- 
dies, not  of  advanced ;  for  rich  studies  alone  can  boys  at  best  apprehend  and 
master.  Moreover,  it  ia  the  shriue  of  our  best  aflfeotiona,  the  bosom  of  our 
fbndest  recollections,  a  apell  upon  our  after  life,  a  atay  (or  world-weary  mind 
and  soul,  wherever  we  are  cast  till  the  end  comes.  Buch  are  the  attributes  or 
offices  of  home,  and  like  to  theae,  in  one  or  other  seose  aod  meaaure,  are  ttie 
attributes  and  offices  of  a  College  in  a  University. 

We  may  consider,  historically  apeaking,  that  Colleges  were  but  continua- 
tions, malatii  malandis,  oT  tlie  schools  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Universities. 
These  schools  indeed  were  monastic  or  at  least  clerical,  and  observed  a  religiona 
or  an  ecclesiastical  rule ;  so  &r  they  were  not  simple  Colleges,  still  they  were 
devoted  to  study,  and,  at  least  aometimes,  admitted  laymen.  They  had  two 
•  Nawnn'i  RlM  sad  Ftofm  of  UntnnltiM. 
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eouHes  or  instruction  going  on  at  rnie^  attended  b/  the  tnmr  du«e«  and  tho 
ODt«r|  of  whicb  the  latter  wen  Ailed  bj  wbat  would  now  be  called  exlemt, 
lliug  even  in  tliat  earl;  da;  tlia  BChool  oT  Bbeime  educated  ■  certain  numbef 
or  noble  fouths)  aod  tU«  Mine  arrangenent  la  reported  oT  Bee  alao, 

And  in  matter  of  &ct  tbeae  luonaalic  scboota  reiMunod  Within  the  limits  of 
Uie  UniVersit/i  #bea  it  #as  Mt  Up,  at  tbej  had  been  bsfiiK,  mil;  of  covrM 
more  exclusifelj'  Teligious  |  Rn^  as  soon  as  Ibe  reception  of  lafnea  waa  found 
to  bo  a  part  of  the  academical  idea,  the  uonasteriea  Seemed  to  be  rrllevvd  of 
tlie  oecesailr  of  receiring  lay  atadenta  within  their  walla.  At  flial,  thoae  Or- 
ders onlj  would  bare  a  ]dace  in  the  UuiTeiait;  wbich  were  already  there ;  but 
Id  froceas  of  time  ueari;  merj  re)igioua  fraternit;  found  It  lis  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  College  tor  ita  own  aubjacta,  and  to  hare  repreaentaUvea  in  Ihe  Acadeoi' 
leal  bod;.  Tbua  in  Paris,  as  aoon  as  the  DominicaDS  and  Franciscaus  had 
thrown  tbDQiseiTea  into  the  new  srstem,  and  had  determined  that  their  foea- 
tiOQ  did  not  hinder  them  from  taking  degrees,  the  Ciatersians,  under  tlie  head- 
sbip  of  an  Bngligbinan,  founded  a  College  near  St.  Victor's;  and  tbe  PremoD- 
alranta  followed  (heir  example.  The  Carmelites,  being  at  flret  at  a  distance 
from  SL  GenevieTe,  were  plunted  b;  a  king  of  France  close  under  her  bilL 
Tbe  Benedictines  were  sCatiuood  in  tho  famous  Abbe;  of  St  Oerman,  near  tbe 
Uuiversity  Prutum  ;  the  monlis  of  Cluai  and  of  Marmoutior  had  Ihuir  respact- 
Ive  houses  also,  and  tbo  fbrmor  provided  lecturers  withic  their  walls  fnr  tbe 
students.  And  in  Oxford,  in  like  manner,  tlis  Benedictines  Toundtd  Durham 
Hall  for  their  monks  of  the  Nortli  of  KngUnd,  and  Gloucester  Hall  for  their 
monks  of  tbe  South,  on  the  respective  »tc8  of  the  present  Trinit;  and  Wor- 
cester Colleges.  The  Carmelites  {to  speak  without  lx»k)  were  at  Beaumont, 
the  site  of  Uenr;  the  First's  palace  ;  and  St.  John's  and  Wadlism  Colleges  are 
also  on  the  sites  of  monastic  establish meuts.  Besdes  these,  Cliere  were  in 
Oxford,  houses  of  Domiiiicaoa,  Franciscans,  Cistercians,  and  Augustinlans 

Thene  ^lereral  foaudations,  indeed,  are  of  very  diSerent  eras;  but,  looking  at 
the  course  of  the  history  is  a  whole,  we  shall  find  that  such  houses  as  were 
monnstic  preceded  tlie  rest.  And  if  the  new  changes  had  stopped  there,  la; 
education  would  hare  enlTered,  not  gained,  b;  the  rise  of  Univeraities;  lor  it 
had  the  effect  of  multiplying,  indeed,  monastic  halla,  but  of  shutting  their 
doors  agninst  all  hut  monks  more  rigidly  than  before.  The  solitary  strangers, 
who  oBme  up  to  Paris  or  Oiford  from  a  fhr  country,  most  bave  been  stimulated 
by  a  must  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  persevere  in  apite  of  the  dis- 
couragements by  which  they  were  gnrrounded.  Borne  attempt  indeed  waa 
made  b;  the  Professors  to  meet  so  obvious  and  so  oppressive  an  evil.  The 
(brmer  scholaxtic  type  hod  recognized  one  master,  and  one  only,  in  a  schocJ, 
who  professed  In  consequence  the  whole  course  of  instruction  witiiout  an;  as- 
sistant Tutors.  The  tradition  of  this  system  continned;  snd  led  in  many  in- 
Btancea  to  the  formation  of  halls,  inns,  courts,  or  hoatela,  as  tlie;  were  variously 
called.  Tliat  is,  the  Professor  of  the  scliool  kept  house,  and  boarded  his  pu- 
pils. Thus  we  rend  of  Torald  Bchoola  in  Oifhrd  In  the  reign  of  Henr;  the 
Third,  which  had  belonged  previously  to  ooe  Uaater  Richard  Bacum.  who  had 
fitted  up  a  large  tenement,  partly  for  lodging  house,  psrti;  fbr  lecture  rooms. 
In  like  manner,  early  in  the  tweldh  century,  Theobald  bad  as  many  as  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  scholars  under  his  tuition,  for  whom  he  would  necessaril; 
be  more  or  less  answerable.    A  similar  custom  was  exerted  In  Athens,  where 
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it  wae  iho  occasion  of  ft  great  deal  9r  riTalrf  and  canvassing  between 
the  ProreEBorial  boudskeepers,  each  being  set  upoD  obtainEng  aa  many  lodgers 
u  possible.  And  apparently  a  liinilar  i  aeon  Ten  ience  had  to  be  checked  at 
Paris  in  tlie  thineeuth  century,  though,  whatever  might  be  that  incidental 
inconTenicQce,  ttie  auiitom  itself  under  the  circuiDBtancea  of  the  dij,  was  sa 
advautageoUB  to  tlie  cause  of  study,  as  it  was  natural  and  obvious. 

But  Btill  lodging  iceeperB,  though  Proressors,  must  be  paid,  and  how  (»uld 
poor  scholara  find  the  means  of  Tuililling  so  hard  n  condition  ?  And  the  length 
of  time  then  required  for  a  University  course  hindered  an  evasion  of  its  diffi- 
culties by  Buch  shilla  aod  expedientg,  as  serve  for  pasaing  a  mere  trying  cnsis, 
or  weathering  a  tlireatcning  aeasoa.  The  whole  coune,  from  the  teTmiiiaUon 
of  the  grammalical  studiea  to  the  licentiate,  exteodcd  originally  Uirougb  twenty 
jears;  tbough  afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  ten.  If  we  are  loconaider  theaix 
years  of  the  course  in  Arts  to  have  been  in  addition  to  this  long  space,  the 
residence  at  the  University  is  no  longer  a  sojourn  at  the  seat  of  learning,  but 
becomes  a  sort  of  naturalization,  yet  without  oQering  a  home. 

Tbe  University  itself  has  httle  or  no  funds,  to  meet  tlie  difficulty  wilhaL 
At  Oxfurd,  it  had  no  buildings  of  its  own,  but  rented  such  as  were  indispeusa- 
ble  for  academical  purposes,  end  these  were  of  a  miserable  description.  It 
had  little  or  no  ground  belonging  to  it,  and  no  endowments.  It  had  Dot 
the  means  of  being  an  Alma  Hater  to  tlie  young  men  who  came  tbither  ibr 
education. 

Accordingly,  one  of  tbe  earliest  movements  in  the  University,  almost  u 
early  as  the  entrance  into  it  of  llie  monastic  bodies,  was  tbat  of  providing 
maintenance  for  poor  schotara.  The  authors  of  such  charity  hardly  aimed  at 
giving  more  than  the  bnre  neceasaries  of  life, — food,  lodging,  and  clothing, — so 
BB  to  make  a  life  of  study  possible.  Comfort  or  animal  satisfaction  can  hardly 
be  said  to  liave  entered  into  tlie  scope  of  their  benefactions;  and  we  shall 
gain  a  lively  impresaiDn  of  the  FuBerlngs  of  the  student,  before  the  era  of  en- 
dowments, by  considering  his  rude  and  hardy  life  even  when  a  menibcr  of  a 
College.  From  an  account  which  has  been  preserved  in  one  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge,  ire  are  able  to  extract  the  following  Aorarram  of  a  student's  day. 
Begot  up  between  four  and  five;  from  Sve  to  six  he  sssisted  at  Uass. and 
heard  an  exliortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the  schools  till  ten,  which 
was  tlie  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  breakfast, 
was  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  beef|  in  smaQ  messes  for  four  persons,  and 
a  pottage  Qinde  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeaL  From  dhiner  to  five  p.  m.,  he  either 
studied,  or  gave  instruction  to  olliera,  when  ha  went  to  supper,  which  was  tlie 
piincipnl  meal  of  the  dny,  though  scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  After- 
wards, problems  were  discussed  and  other  studies  pursued,  tilt  nine  or  ten; 
and  then  half  an  hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that  they 
might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet ; — tlis  expedient  of  hearth  or  atove  for  the 
purpose  was  out  of  the  question. 

However,  poor  as  was  the  fare,  tbe  collegiate  life  waa  a  blessing  in  many 
other  ways  far  more  important  tlian  meat  and  drink ;  and  it  was  the  object  of 
pious  bcnefBctiona  fiir  centuriea.  Hcncs  the  miiniBceuce  of  Robert  Capet,  as 
early  as  1050,  even  before  tbe  canons  of  St.  Genevieve  and  the  monks  of  St. 
Victor  had  commenced  the  University  of  Paris.  His  foundation  waa  sufficient 
fbr  as  many  as  one  hundred  poor  clerks.    Another  was  St  Catherine  in  the 
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Talte^,  rounded  by  St.  Looia,  Id  consequence  of  a  vow,  which  bU  graDdbther, 
Philip  At^nutus,  had  died  berore  executing.  Another  and  Inter  waa  the  CcH- 
l^uQi  Bonorum  Pueroraro,  which  is  sBsigned  M  the  year  121G.  Such  too,  in 
iU  original  intention,  was  the  Harcurinnum,  or  Harcourt  College,  the  famolll 
Gullege  of  Kavarre,  the  mora  &nious  Sorbonne,  and  the  Hontague  College. 

Theee  Colleges,  as  wna  natural,  ware  often  proTincial  or  dioceann,  bring 
fbuoded  by  beneljctors  of  a  particular  district  for  their  own  people.  Some- 
times thej  too  wera  connected  with  one  or  other  of  (he  Nations  of  the  Univer- 
Bily ;  I  think  the  Hnrcurianam,  just  mentioned,  was  tbunded  for  the  Normans ; 
euch  too  was  the  Dscian,  founded  for  the  Danes;  and  the  Swedish;  to  which 
tna;  be  added  the  Burses  provided  for  the  Italians,  the  Lombards,  tlie  Germans, 
and  the  Scotch.  In  Bologna  OieH  was  the  greater  College  of  St.  Clement  for 
the  Spaniard^  and  the  Collegio  Sondi  for  the  Ilnogarians.  As  lo  Diocesan  or 
Provincial  Colleges,  aach  was  Laon  College,  for  poor  KboUra  of  tho  diocese  of 
Idon;  the  College  of  Bayeux  fbr  scholars  of  the  dioceses  of  Uodb  aud  Angers; 
the  Colleges  of  Narbonne,  of  Arras,  of  Lisieux,  and  various  others.  Such  too 
in  Oilbrd  at  present  are  Queen's  College,  ibunded  in  favor  of  north  country- 
men, and  Jesus  College  for  (he  Welsli.  Such  nra  the  fellowships,  founded  in 
various  Colleges,  for  naUves  of  particular  counties:  and  such  the  fellowxhipt  or 
scholamhips  lor  (bunder's  kin.  In  Puris,  in  like  maoner,  Cardinal  de  Dormans 
fonnded  ■  Collie  fbr  more  than  twenty  students,  with  a  preference  in  favor  of 
his  own  farnily.  A  Society  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  founded  hi  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flandeis,  at  that  time  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  is  said  to  bavo  established  a  Greek  College  with  a 
view  to  train  up  the  youth  of  Constantinople  in  devotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

When  I  said  that  there  were  graver  reasons  than  the  need  of  maintenance, 
for  establishing  Colleges  aud  Bunws  for  poor  scholars,  it  may  be  easily  under- 
stood that  I  alluded  to  the  moral  evils,  of  which  a  University,  witliouC  homes 
and  guardians  for  the  young:,  wonld  infallibly  be  llie  occasion  and  the  scene. 
These  are  so  intelligible,  and  so  much  a  matter  of  history,  aud  so  olten  illns- 
trated,  whether  fltini  (be  ntedieval  or  the  modem  continental  Universities,  tliat 
tbey  need  not  occupy  our  attention  here.  Whatever  licentlonsnesB  of  conduct 
there  is  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  now,  where  tlie  Collegiate  system  is  in  fbrct^ 
does  but  luj^test  to  us  how  (ktal  must  be  the  strength  of  those  impuUea  to  dis- 
order and  riot  when  unrestrained,  which  are  so  imperf^I;  controlled  even 
when  submitted  to  .an  anxious  discipline. 

At  flrsc  Unlver^ties  were  almost  democracies :  Colleges  tended  to  break  their 
aqarchical  spirit,  introduced  ranks  and  gave  the  example  of  laws,  aod  trained 
np  a  set  of  students,  who,  as  being  morally  and  intellectually  superior  to  other 
membera  of  the  academical  body,  became  the  depo«taries  of  academical  power 
and  influence.  Moreover,  learning  wns  no  longer  thought  unwortliy  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and,  while  (he  nobles  of  an  earlier  period  had  not  disdained  to  send 
their  sons  to  LantVanc  or  Tacarius,  now  it  even  became  a  matter  of  custom, 
that  young  men  of  rank  should  have  a  University  education.  Thus,  in  the 
chsrter  of  the  SSth  of  Edward  the  Third,  we  even  read  that  "  to  the  Univer- 
sity a  multitude  of  nobles,  gentry,  strangers,  and  others  continually  Rock ;"  and  . 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  we  find  Henry  of  Monmouth.  aFlerwarda  the 
FiClh,  as  a  young  man,  a  sojourner  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  But  it  was  in 
the  next  century,  of  which  Henry  has  made  the  first  years  glorious,  that  Cd- 
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legM  were  provided,  not  Ibr  the  poor,  but  Tor  tbe  noble,  lltttj  OdlegM^  tA), 
which  had  been  □rigfinally  tor  the  poor,  opened  their  gates  to  tbe  rich,  not  u 
fellova  or  roundation-BtadenU,  but  as  aimple  lodgera,  or  what  are  now  called 
Independent  members,  such  m  TOonMleriea  might  ba*e  recared  in  a  ronner 
age^  Thia  wag  eepectallj  the  caae  with  the  College  of  Navwre  at  Fans;  and 
(be  cliange  lias  continoed  remarkabl?  impreaied  upon  Oxford  and  Cnmbridgo 
even  dovm  to  thia  daj,  with  this  additional  peculiari^,  tba^  while  the  influ- 
ence or  ariatocrao}'  upon  those  Univerntiee  ii  not  lees  than  it  waa,  the  infln> 
ence  oC  other  political  daasea  baa  been  introduced  into  tbe  academic  doislers 
■lao.  HeTer  haa  learned  institution  been  mora  directlj  political  and  national 
than  tho  Unifersitj  of  Oxford.  Some  of  its  Colleges  represent  tbe  talent  of 
tbe  natiiMi,  othen  ila  rank  and  tashion,  othen  its  wealth ;  othert  have  been  tbe 
organs  of  tbe  goTemment  of  tbe  day ;  while  otbera,  and  the  majorily,  repi*- 
emt  one  or  other  difiaioo,  cbiofl;  local,  of  the  country  ptrtf.  That  all  thia 
ha*  rather  destrojed,  tlian  subserved,  tbe  UnirersiCy  iWel^  which  Colleges 
originall/  were  instituted  Co  complete,  I  will  not  laka  upon  myself  to  deny; 
but  good  cornea  oot  of  many  thiuge  wliich  ere  in  the  way  to  evil,  and  thia  an- 
tagtAiism  of  the  Colle^te  lo  Ilie  University  principle  was  not  worked  ou^  till 
Colleges  had  first  rendered  B^nal  aerrice  U  the  Uaiveraity,  pad  that,  not  only 
by  completing  it  in  those  poinU  where  the  Dnivereity  was  weelc,  but  even  cor- 
roborating it  in  Chose  in  which  It  waa  atrong.  The  whole  nation,  brought  into 
tbe  University  by  means  of  tbe  Colleges,  gave  the  Univertity  itoelf  a  vigor  and 
■  stability  which  tbe  abundant  inBnx  of  foreigners  had  not  been  able  lo  secure. 
As  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  French,  German,  and  Italian  stu- 
dents had  flocked  to  Che  UoirersiC;  of  Oxford,  and  made  its  name  &inoii3  In 
diatanC  tsnda,  so  in  the  dfteenth,  all  ranks  and  dssses  of  the  nation  Gimisbed 
it  with  pupils,  and  what  was  wanting  in  their  number  or  variety,  compared 
with  tbe  former  era,  was  compensated  by  thdr  splendor  or  political  importance. 
At  that  time  noblea  moved  only  in  aCate,  and  surrounded  tbemselvM  with  rfr 
tainers  and  servants,  with  an  ostentation  which  has  now  quite  gone  out  of 
&sbion.  Huber  informi  us  that,  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  when  tbe 
arisCocracy  were  mora  powerful  than  the  king,  each  noble  family  sent  up  at 
least  one  bod  lo  Oxford  with  an  ample  retinue  of  followers.  Nor  were  the 
towns  in  that  age  leas  ctoaely  united  to  the  University  than  the  upper  classes 
by  reason  of  tbe  Dumerona  members  of  it  that  belonged  to  the  clerical  order, 
the  popular  character  of  that  institution,  and  its  intimate  oonneotion,  as  now, 
with  the  seat  of  learning.  Tbua  town  and  country,  high  and  low,  north  and 
south,  bad  a  common  stake  In  the  academical  institationB,  and  took  a  personal 
Interest  in  the  academical  proceedings.  The  degree  possessed  a  sort  of  indeli- 
ble character,  which  all  classes  understood ;  and  the  people  at  large  were  more 
or  lees  partakers  of  a  cultivation  which  the  aristocracy  were  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate. And,  thongb  nllroad  tiaveliog  certainly  did  not  then  oxiat,  commu- 
nication between  the  students  and  their  homes  occurred  with  a  ft^uency 
which  could  not  be  when  they  came  from  abroad;  and  Oxford  became  in  a  pe- 
culiar way  a  national  and  political  center.  Not  only  in  Tacations  and  tenn- 
time  was  there  a  stated  ebbing  and  flawing  of  the  academical  youtb,  but  me»- 
tengeis  posted  to  and  fro  between  Oxford  and  all  ports  of  tba  country  in  all 
aeasouB  of  the  jeat.  So  intimate  was  this  connection,  that  Oxford  became  a 
■ort  of  selected  arena  for  tbe  conflicta  of  tbe  various  interests  of  tbe  nation,  and 
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■  Mrwu  UniTenit/  ntrife  wm  rec^Ted  far  md  wide  u  tLapresageofd*!! 

Sucb  an  united  acUon  of  the  CoUegiBte  and  of  tlie  Ifitioosl  principle^  &r 
Ihnn  being  prejudicial,  «■■  Bimpl;  Ibrorable  lo  the  principle  of  a  UniTenily. 
It  i*aa  a  IsCer  ag«  vhicb  ncriflced  the  TTnirenitj  to  the  College.  'We  mual 
look  lo  the  last  two  or  three  ceaturiea,  if  we  would  witneM  llie  HBccndaucy  of 
the  CoUcf^  idea  in  the  Euglisb  Univer^tiee,  to  the  extreme  prejudice,  not  in- 
deed of  ita  own  peculiar  usefulness  (for  that  it  haa  retained),  but  of  tlie  Uui- 
Teraitjr  itoelf  Uuber,  who  giTC*  at  this  account  of  Oxford,  and  wlio  is  neither 
Catholic  oa  tlie  one  hand,  nor  inuovalor  on  the  exiating  itale  of  tilings  on  tlie 
other,  wanning  jet  wddoning  at  bia  own  pictare,  soda  by  observing:  "Thoae 
d^a  never  can  reluro ;  for  (he  plain  reason  that  then  men  learned  and  laugbt 
by  tba  living  word,  but  now  by  the  dead  paper." 

What  haa  been  here  drawn  out  from  the  history  of  Oxford,  admita  of  ampla 
Uluatnition  ftom  the  parallel  biatory  of  Faiia.  We  find  Chancellor  Geraon  oa 
one  occasion  romoostnting  in  the  name  uf  his  Univert.it;  with  the  Frencb  king. 
"  ^lall  the  Dnivenity,  being  what  ehe  is;  abut  her  eyes  and  be  silent  ?  What 
would  all  France  aay,  whoM  papulation  she  is  erer  exhorting,  b?  means  of  her 
members,  to  patience  and  good  obedience  to  the  king  and  rulers  ?  Does  not 
she  represent  the  universal  realm,  nty,  the  whole  world  T  She  is  the  vigorous 
seminary  of  the  whole  body  politie,  whence  iisaue  men  of  every  kind  of  ex- 
oellencs.  Therefore  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  Franco,  of  all  states  of  men,  of 
all  her  IHcnds,  who  can  not  be  prosont  here,  slie  ou^jht  to  expostulate  and  cry, 
'  Iiong  live  the  king.'  " 

There  is  one  otiier  histortcal  pemlisrity  attached  to  Colleges,  to  which  I  will 
brieUy  allude  befijre  cuncludiug.  If  Colleges  with  their  ecdowmenla  sod  local 
interests,  provincial  or  county,  are  necessarily,  when  compared  with  Universi- 
tiea,  of  a  national  character,  it  follows  that  the  educutiou  which  they  will  ad- 
minister, will  also  be  national,  and  adapted  to  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. And  if  so,  then  again  it  (ullows,  that  they  will  be  lor  mure  giveii  lo 
the  study  of  the  Arts  than  lo  tlie  learned  professions,  or  to  any  special  class  of 
punuita  at  alt )  and  such  in  matter  of  lacl  has  ever  been  the  case.  They  have 
inherited  under  changed  circumstances  the  position  of  tlie  monaatio  teaching 
(bunded  by  Charlemagne,  and  have  continued  its  primitiTe  tradiiion,  tlirough, 
and  in  aptle  o<|'  the  noble  intellectual  developments,  to  which  Univen>itieH  have 
given  occasion.  The  Historical  link  between  the  HonaiteriM  and  the  Colleges 
have  been  the  Kation^  aa  some  words  of  Antony  A  Wood  about  tlie  latter  Kug- 
gest,  and  as  tlie  very  name  of  "  Nation  "  makes  probable ;  and  indeed  the  Cot- 
leges  were  hardly  more  than  the  Nations  fbrmaUy  established  and  endowed, 
with  Provosts  and  Wardens  in  the  place  of  Proctors. 

Bulieua  has  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  CoUegea,  which  illustmte  the 
points  I  have  last  insisted  on,  and  several  others  which  have  previously  come 
before  us.    He  says: 

The  College  system  had  no  slifibt  influence  in  restoring  Latin  coniporition. 
Indeed  Letters  were  publicly  professed  in  Collejies,  ocd  that,  not  only  by  per- 
sons on  the  foundation,  but  by  others  also  who  lived  within  the  walls,  though 
exterual  to  the  body,  and  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  of  the  Masters  and 
to  the  claBMS  in  a  fixed  order  and  by  regulated  slepa.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  that  all  tlte  ancient  Colleges  were  established  Ibr  the  education  and  in- 
-. — ...^  ^  p^^^  scholars,  members  of  tbe  foundatioDi   but  in  the  flfteenth 
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centurj  oMier  ranka  w«re  gndosll;  lutrodiictid  alio.  By  thii  means  tbe  lea- 
turer  was  Blimulsted  b;  the  larg^eaeaa  of  the  classaa.  BTid  tba  pup[l  bj  emola- 
tion,  wliilu  tJie  opportanitles  of  a  truant  life  were  removed.  AccOTdingl;  laws 
vere  frequently  promulg&ted  and  Btatutea  parsed,  with  a  view  of  bria^riiig  iba 
martioeLs  and  wnndering  Bcbolara  within  the  walls  or  the  Colle^ea.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  when  tbia  practice  begaa  ;  it  is  generally  tiiougfat  that  tbo 
College  of  Kavarre,  which  waa  reformed  in  the  year  1464,  was  the  flrst  to  open 
Its  gates  to  llioaa  public  professors  of  letters,  ll  ia  certain,  tt>at  in  former  ages 
the  leaehere  of  (rramraar  and  rhetoric  bad  echooU  of  their  own.  or  hired  hoiuea 
BDd  hootela,  where  they  received  pupils  ;  but  in  this  century,  teachers  of  gram- 
mar, or  of  rhetoric,  or  of  pbilosopiiy,  began  to  teach  within  the  Colleges. 

The  ioflnence  of  the  College — of  tbe  coDatant  and  intimate  associate  of  its 
membership  on  the  aodal  and  political  life  of  the  countiy  is  immense.  When 
the  mind  is  most  impressible,  when  the  aflectiona  are  warmest,  when  easoda- 
tions  ore  made  for  life,  when  the  character  ia  most  tngenuoua  and  tbe  sentiment 
of  reverence  ia  most  powerfbl,  tbe  future  landowner,  or  statesman,  or  lawyer, 
or  clergyman  comes  up  t6  a  College  in  the  Universilies.  There  ha  tbms 
fHendships,  there  he  spends  bis  happiest  days;  and,  whatever  is  bis  career 
there,  brilliaDt  or  obscnre,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  after  years,  when  be  loolca 
back  on  tlie  past,  be  flnda  himself  bound  by  tics  of  gratitude  and  regret  to  the 
nemoricB  of  his  college  life.  He  has  received  favors  from  the  Felloiva,  he  has 
dined  with  the  warden  or  provost;  he  has  uncouaelonsty  imbibed  to  the  full 
the  beauty  and  the  music  of  the  place.  Tiie  routine  of  duties  and  observance^ 
tike  preachings  and  the  esaminattona  and  the  lectures,  the  dresses  and  the 
ceremonies,  the  officials  whom  be  (tared,  the  bnlldings  or  gardens  that  he  ad- 
mired, rest  upon  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  shade  of  the  post  become*  a 
■ort  of  shrine  lo  wbb^  he  malces  eontiaital  silent  olTeriDgs  of  attachment  and 
devotion.  It  is  a  second  bone,  not  so  tender,  but  more  noble  and  m.ijeatic  and 
autborilative.  Tlirough  bis  life  he  more  or  less  keeps  up  a  connection  with  It 
and  its  successive  sojourners.  He  has  a  brother  or  intimate  IKend  on  tbe 
foundation,  or  he  is  training  up  his  son  to  be  a  member  of  it.  When  then  htt 
bears  Ihnt  a  blow  is  leveled  at  the  college^  and  that  they  are  in  commotion — 
that  hia  own  College,  Head,  and  Fellows,  have  met  together,  and  put  forward  k 
declaration  calling  on  its  members  to  come  up  and  rally  around  it  and  defend 
it,  aebord  is  struck  within  biro,  more  thrilling  than  any  other;  he  bums  with 
e^U  de  eorpt  and  generous  indignation ;  and  he  is  driven  np  to  the  scene  oC 
his  eari;  education,  under  the  keennees  of  his  feelings,  to  vole,  to  «gn,  to 
]NVtest,  to  do  just  irbat  he  is  laid  lo  do,  from  confidence  in  the  truth  of  tb« 
representations  made  to  him,  and  fh>m  sympathy  with  the  appeal  He  appears 
on  the  scene  of  action  ready  for  battle  on  the  appointed  day.  and  there  bo 
meets  others  like  himself,  brought  up  by  the  same  summona  ;  he  gaies  on  old 
feces,  revives  old  friendibipa,  awakens  old  remiuiacencea,  and  goea  back  to  tbe 
country  with  the  renewed  ft^sfaness  of  youth  upon  him.  Thus,  wherever  you 
look,  to  the  north  or  south  of  England,  to  the  east  or  west,  you  fiod  tlie  inlerest 
of  the  colleges  dominant ;  they  extend  their  roots  all  over  the  country,  and  can 
Ksrcely  be  overtanied,  certainly  not  suddenly  overturned,  without  a  revolution. 
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MILTTAtT  EDmnONAL  EffTABLBRMXItTB  DT  »».* 

OwiHo  to  the  great  lack  of  elementary  kIiooIs  in  Bnuia,  and  to 
the  fitct  t[iat  tbe  uilocstcd  middle  clssa  forms  bat  a  small  fraction 
of  tliB  popalation,  H  was  found  necessary  to  pay  great  sttention  to 
the  organization  of  lai^  military  schools  for  the  parpose  of  edo- 
eating  officers  for  tbe  army ;  hence  the  large  nomber  of  tbeae 
eatablishmcnts  in  Russia,  as  compared  with  other  conntriea. 

In  ie«4  and  1868,  the  Bnssian  goveniment  introdnced  some  reij 
important  improTements  in  the  system  of  military  education ;  tbe 
amended  systeTn  may  now  fairly  be  said  to  answer  all  ordinary  re- 
qairements.  A  Htrong  feeling  of  duty,  a  high  military  spirit,  and  a 
healthy  patriotism  are  carefully  infused  into  the  pnpil«;  qnaKtiei 
which  can  not  fail,  eventually,  to  be  prodnctive  of  valuable  rcsalta. 

The  institutions,  as  regards  the  branches  of  Btndv,  are  conducted 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  and  with  the  ordinary  schools.  Ad- 
mission is  dependent  on  a  aevere  preliminary  examination,  and  can- 
didates, if  qnaliGed,  can  be  at  once  admitted  into  the  higher  classea. 

The  classificatiun  depends  npon  the  number  of  marks  obtuned ; 
tbe  total  of  each  candidate  decides  the  position  he  will  hold  in  the 
achool,  and  subttequently,  in  the  army. 

A  board  of  military  education  has  been  formed  by  tbe  chief  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  military  educational  establishments, 
which  comprisea  bighly  educated  officers  of  snperior  rank,  and  also 
qualified  regimental  officers.  It  regulates  the  initmction  and  edu- 
cation to  be  imparted  at  the  schools.  The  teachen  and  instmcton 
in  each  school  form  an  educational  board  under  tbe  presidency  of 
the  director,  which  superintends  the  method  of  conducting  instmo- 
tion,  and  has  power  to  suggest  improvements. 

A  coarse  for  the  traiaiog  of  initruetor*  is  connected  with  the 
military  college  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  special  institatioa  has  been 
Mtablisbed  at  Moscow  for  the  same  parposft. 

*ntJlrmM  StmrUtf  lt'—la,-tntiilttal  rmn  m  Wikrima  niMk><  (iKihliikad  it 
OS...    Loatei,  ins.  ^^ 
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CandidAtes  for  nominAtion  hb  instractora,  who  have  not  pMsed 
tlyougli  eitlier  of  the  above  iubtitutiooa,  have  to  undorgo  ad  eiam- 
inatioD  before  receiving  th«ir  appointmenta. 

Ab  a  rale  in  all  military  educaUonai  establish meota,  the  namber 
of  piipila  in  one  clasa  ia  limited  to  30;  where  this  number  ia  ex- 
ceeded, 'parallel  claMes'  Lave  to  be  formed. 

All  officera  who  atteod  the  tnilitar)'  Bchoola,  either  aa  iDstmcton 
or  studcDta,  receive  increased  paj;  hy  this  means  the  position  <^ 
teacliers  aud  of  the  mora  iudustrions  portion  of  tbe  army  ia 
materially  improved. 

Tlie  military  ednctttionsi  establishment  of  Btuua  may,  speakiog 
generally,  ba  divided  into  four  main  categorloa  a 

(n.)  BchoaliSirtlHIniiiliif  sr  sHrm. 

(iil)  TnHiliifKlMuhf.it  ipHU  bniKhat, 

(IT.)  8cb>alaftu'UMhi^iRpnilMl..ul*diiuti«DrDaaii. 

L  THa  raaPARjiTOBT  bohodls. 
(1.)  l%a  Etetnatlary  Mititary  fitAoob. 
_  These  are  ten  in  number,  tbe  course  of  instruction  at  each  lasting  ' 
for  a  period  of  four  years.     Tbe  places  at  which  they  are  eatabUahed, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  each,  are  aa  follows : — 


T.U1, ifm 

Of  these  2,800,  600  pass  out  each  year. 

Sons  of  all  officers  and  of  oflScials  holding  officers'  rank  are  ad- 
mitted between  tbe  ages  of  12  and  15,  on  producing  satisfactory 
certiBcntes  of  instr  action  iu  religion,  reading,  writing,  and  aritbme- 
Uc,  The  pupils  arc  here  prepared  for  the  cadet  schools.  The  ex- 
penses of  each  pupil  amount  to  25/.  I6«.  per  annum. 
(2.)  ^0  Jimtary  Sehoole. 

Of  these  there  are  ten  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia,  namely ;  two  at 
St.  Petersbui^,  two  at  Moscow,  one  each  at  tTral,  Poltava,  Woronets, 
Kiev,  Flock,  Nishegorod,  Orenburg,  and  Oiosk.  Each  military 
school  has  six  classes.  Tbe  number  of  pupils  at  each  of  those  In 
European  Russia  is  300,  (at  Kiev  400),  at  those  iu  Asia  310 ;  the  * 
total  number  amounting  to  3,7-20. 

The  sons  of  the  privileged  classea  only  are  admitted.  They  most 
be  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14,  and  must  either  have  passed 
through  one  of  the  elementary  schools  named  above,  or  undergo  an 
entrance  examination. 

The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  train  the  pupils  for  admisuon  to 
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the  war  kIiooIl  Beoidei  «  laigs  noniber  of  papila  who  receive  their 
edacAtioD  gratuitoBslj',  miiI  «re  Mlected  by  the  wu  miniiitry,  others 
an  admitted  on  payment  of  ao  annual  sain  of  321,  4*.  U»r  board 
and  itutniction. 

Insinictiuu  is  givei)  in  the  following  sabjects: — 


Aflcr  a  pnpil  has  passed  throngh  the  hi^eat  class  in  the  school, 
be  enters  the  war  or  cadet  schools,  if  physically  fit  for  niilitHry  ser> 
vice;  those  who  are  not  coniudered  physically  fit  receive  certifi- 
cates, which  are  r^arded  as  of  cqaal  value  to  those  granted  by  the 
ri*il  apper  claM  schools;  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  are  appointed  as  offi- 
cials of  the  12th  class  in  the  government  service.  Those  pnpils  who 
fiut  to  qnalify  are  sent  back  to  their  parents. 

a.  taa  bcbooia  foa  m  TUDmra  or  orrnnma  fob  thi  axmt. 
(1 )  The  War  Sduxilt. 
These  are  fonr  in  nnmber,  vix : — 

Hie  Paal's  war  school  at  SL  Fatersbnrg. 
The  ConsUntine  war  school  at  St  Petersbnrg. 
The  Alexander  war  school  at  Moscow. 
The  Nicholas  war  school  at  Bt.  Petetsbnrg. 
The  first    three  are  for  infantry  only,  and  accommodate  300 
popils  each  ;  the  Nichohu  war  aehool  ia  fur  cavalry,  and  has  200 
pnpils. 

The  conrse  occnpies  two  yeara.  These  schoola,  with  their  MO 
pnpils  of  infantry  and  200  cavalry — total  1,100 — fhmish  annually, 
.  aboat  400  ofBcera  to  the  ia&ntry,  and  from  80  to  00  to  the  cavalry. 
Stndents  are  admitted  between  the  i^esoflS  and  20,  on  producing 
satisfactory  certificates  from  one  of  the  military  schools,  or  a  civil 
upper  class  school,  or  on  passing  an  entrance  examination. 

The  object  is  to  train  Uioronghly  efficient  regimental  officer*,  and 
to  pave  their  way  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profbeston.     The  stu- 
dents have  the  rank  of  cadet.     A  great  many  of  them  are  on  the 
fbnndation;    the  remainder  have  to  pay  an  aunoal  snm  of  04/.  St. 
'  each,  for  board  and  instmction. 

InstmctioQ  is  given  in  the  following  sabjecta: — 

t.  MHiurf  (HfTidliT.     * 
n.  T^ntevpi,  urtillcrj.  tmi  pkn  dT>w<n|. 

II.    KlMMMur  ■>ll>U>T>'>blX™li«>- 

K.  eramUBrmiltirT  l>w, 

a.  Dangifif,   gfrnmaltiix.  faownf.  ud  ^rtft- 

14  DtUI,  ptwiUaid  Iniaiiv  oa  Ik  fimad. 
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Id  the  Nicbolu  war  scbool  die  atadcnts  are  alio  iostnicted  in 
ridiDg  and  hipiKilugf. 

Those  who,  at  the  temiiDation  of  the  conne,  receive  the  certifi- 
cate 'exoellenl,'  are  appuiuled  But>-]ieuteiiaiits;  those  who  receive 
the  certificate  '  very  good,'  as  eoaigita  or  cornets,  and  thoM  who  ob- 
.  tain  '  good '  certificates  as  caputs,  in  the  varioos  branches  of  the 
•ervice;  the  latter,  after  ux  moDths'aatisfactor/ service  are  promoted 
to  the  raok  of  eosign. 

(3.)  TKt  Finland  CadH  Corpt. 

This  corps  or  school,  established  at  Helniugfora,  conaists  of  eight 
classes,  viz. ;  ooe  preparatory,  four  general,  and  three  spectaL  clawea, 
and  admits  in  atl,  120  cadets.. 

The  pupHs  must  be  natives  of  Finland,  and  must  pass  an  element- 
ary entrance  eiaraination ;  they  are  received  into  the  preparatory 
class  Dp  to  twelve  yeara  of  age. 

Tlie  object  of  the  school  ia  to  train  men  for  officers  of  infiintry,  cav- 
alry, and  rifles,  Tlie  coarse  of  instrattion  in  the  preparatory  class  is 
the  same  as  in  the  elementary  military  schools ;  in  the  general 
clasBeB,tbe  same  aaintbe  military  schools ;  in  the  special  classes,  the 
aame  as  in  the  war  schools.  A  lai^  number  of  the  students  are 
on  the  foundation ;  the  remainder  pay  22/,  10*.  annually. 

The  tadeta  enter  the  army  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  studenta 
tram  tlie  war  schooU.    About  12  men  pass  out  every  year. 
(3.)  The  Imperial  Oarpt  t^  Paget. 

Tliis  acbool  is  estHhliahed  at  St.  Petersburg  for  the  education  of 
160  «onrt  pages ;  it  is  divided  into  five  generdl  and  two  special  ctassea, 
the  papils  of  the  fonner  receiving  a  general,  those  of  the  latter  a 
military  education.  Only  aona  of  old  families  of  the  nobility  and 
.  of  court  chamberliunH  are  admitted  ;  they  most  be  between  IS  and 
•  17  yeara  of  age.  The  conrsa  of  instruction  inclndes  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  military  and  war  schools.  The  successful  pupils  are  a^ 
pointed  as  enaigna  or  sublieutenants  in  the  guard,  and  ax  ensigns  in 
the  army,  according  to  their  precedence  on  the  list  of  qualifications. 
This  establishment  furnishes  annually,  about  eij;bteen  officers. 

Candidates  under  18  years  of  age  are  allowed  to  enter  the  6th 
(1st  special)  class  at  once,  on  passing  a  very  good  entrance  ezamin- 
ktioD  in  general  subjects. 

(4.)  Tha  Cadet  Scfutcb: 

Each  military  district  has  its  own  cadet  aobool  with  the  fbllowing 
-  nnniber  of  pupils  :— 
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Giving  ■  total  nnmber  for  kl!  tbe  schooti  of  3,600. 

Each  cadet  schoul  has  two  classca.  CaadidateB  for  admiMioD 
mast  eitlier  have  passed  tbroogh  an  elemeataiy  military  school,  or 
most  |>as8  an  entranoe  exanii  nation.  Non-com  missioned  officers 
who  ue  still  MTving  are  allowed  to  enter  tJieae  schools,  in  order  to 
enablu  them  to  qualify  for  promotion  to  commiwoned  rank. 

These  establish ments,  as  organized  iu  1864,  resemble  the  Ans- 
trian  cadet  schools.  The  object  in  view  is  to  educate  a  body  of 
thoTonghlj  efficient  r^meutal  officers,  the  system  of  instmction 
beiiq;  of  an  casenUally  practical  character. 

The  theoretical  course  commencea  at  the  banning  of  S^teniber, 
and  cloaes  at  the  end  of  March;  the  examinations  take  place  in 
April,  and  in  Uay  the  pnuitical  exercises,  namely — sketching  and 
pioneer  duty  are  performed.  Hie  cadeta  then  join  their  respective 
regiments,  and  take  part  in  all  drills,  maoceavres,  &c.,  until  the  end 
of  August.  The  mioiHtry  of  war,  in  making  these  arrangements, 
confident  that  tbe  students  onght  to  pass  three  months,  in  each  of 
the  two  yean  tbcy  spend  at  the  school,  with  their  regiments,  so  aa 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  applying  and  practically  testing 
the  theoretical  knowledge  which  tbcy  have  acquired  whilst  at  tbe 
■diooL 

The  subjects  of  instraetion  an  tbe  following : — 

H  Ot/r"  f> 


In  order  to  paaa  from  the  first  to  the  second  year's  coarse,  a  stti- 
dent  must  obtain  3  as  an  average  figure  of  merit;  thu  figure  signi- 
fies 'good.'  At  the  termination  of  the  final  course,  those  students 
who  obtain  4  as  their  fignre  of  merit,  (very  good)  are  appointed 
enugns  at  once,  on  tlie  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres,  without  r^ard 
to  the  nnmber  of  vacancies  there  may  be.  Those  students  oho 
are  cla^«ificd  as  'good,'  arc  appointed  as  vacancies  occur.  No  stu- 
dent can  be  appointed  to  oEBcer's  rank,  nnless  he  is  classified  aa 
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The  cadet  schools  are  under  the  soperititeDdenta  of  the  staff  of 
the  military  districts  iu  wliich  thuj  are  estj^lished.  Tim  exniiiina' 
tions  at  the  terminKtion  of  the  secKnd  year  are  conduct-J  by  a  coiD' 
misaioD  appuiDlisI  by  tlie  general  in  com  in  and,  and  consisting  of  one 
general,  one  officer  comin&iiding  a  re^ment,  one  field  or  regimental 
officer  on  the  general  itufT  not  holding  any  appointment  in  the 
■choi>l,  the  head  of  the  school,  uid  the  imttrnctors.  T)ie  latter  are 
■elected  from  amongst  the  best  qualified  officer*  Btatiooed  in  the 
district,  withoDt  regard  to  rank  or. arm. 

On  an  average  from  600  to  800  stadenta  leave  the  cadet  schoolq 
every  year,  and  enter  the  anny  as  officers. 

(S.)  The  JHtiiad  ArtHkry  War  SduaL 

This  school  is  eslablislied  at  St.  Petembeig,  and  conusts  of  three 
duses,  with  160  stadests. 

Admission  is  open  to  candidat^^  who  have  completed  their  16th 
year,  and  who  have  passed  throngh  a  war  or  military  school  wilh  the 
certificate 'good,' or*  failing  this  pass  a  prescribed  en tntoce' exam- 
ination. 

The  following  sabjects  are  comprised  in  the  instmction  given  at 
the  schools: — 

a.  HITiUiT  ininiibf. 


inum]  akulta. 


IU  Lni-dKHpa  ■nd  ■rtfl'BTjdr 
II.  Mini 


Into  KidtiftD.  Fnoeh,  ta6  Ct 


llic  men,  horses,  and  gnos  required  for  drill  and  artillery  practice 
are  furnished  by  the  artillery  in  gHrrison  at  St.  Potetsbui^i.  In- 
structiuu  is  also  gi?en  iu  gyiunastics,  fencing,  riding,  and  swim- 

Tlie  students  on  completing  the  third  year's  conrse  are  classified 
in  three  divisions,  with  reference  to  their  scientific  qualifications, 
and  receive  appointments  accordingly.  Those  who  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate of 'excellent 'are  appointed  sul)- lieutenants,  and  those  of 'very 
good,'  ensigns  in  the  field  artillery ;  those  of  *  good '  are  appointed 
■cadets  in  tlie  infantry  or  cavalry  of  the  line, and  after  having  served 
satisfactorily  for  ux  months,  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign, 
(e.)  The  NKhnlas  Engintsr  War  SehoeL 

This  school  ja  also  csublished  at  St.  Petersbuigh.  It  admits  1 20 
students,  dirirlcd  into  three  classes.  Tlie  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  those  in  force  in  the  artillery  school  detailed  above. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following  :— 
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On  tlie  conclaiion  of  the  coaree,  the  atndenta  Toccive  ftppolofr- 
meolB  on  ihe  tfiiii*  coDilitioDa  as  thoM  who  pitM  oat  of  the  artit- 
lerywar  school.  Thou  vho  oLtain  tbo  ceitiflcatm  of  'excellent' 
■Dd  '  very  good '  are  appointed  to  the  enj^neera,  thoM  who  qualify 
aa  '  gfjoj '  to  the  inbtntiy  or  cavalry. 

Thia  achool  auppUet  sannall;,  about  80  officers  to  the  ongioecn, 

m.  TauaiNo  schools  for  bpbciil  ^vchxs. 

(1.)  71i«  tfOilary  ScJivoiouubrJ  Bemmarv. 

This  Kchool,  established  at  Moscow,  admits  16  students,  <))vided 
into  ttiroe  ctaascs.  The  best  pupils  of  the  elementary  military 
schools  are  admitted  on  completing  tbetr  coorae  of  study,  and  also 
any  other  cnndtdates,  on  passing  a  competitive  examination ;  thejr 
are  eflucated  at  the  eipense  of  the  State.  Extra  students  are  also 
allowed  to  attend  the  coune. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  to  educate  a  body  of  men  to  act  as 
■choolmastcm  in  the  elementary  military  schools. 

At  the  expiration  of  tlie  period  of  tuition,  the  stadents  are  sub- 
jected to  an  examinaUon,  when  those  who  pass  with  excellence  are 
appointed  teachers  at  the  elementary  military  schools.  If  they 
have  received  their  education,  both  at  the  clemeutsry  military 
school  and  at  the  schoolmasters*  seminary,  at  the  expense  of  thu 
State,  they  have  to  sign  an  eng^;ement  for  six  years ;  if  they  havs 
received  a  free  education  at  the  tatter,  only  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Extra  students  on  receiving  app<»ntments  ar«  not  subjected 
to  such  condilioni. 

(3.)  The  TWAnfeoI  and  Pr»-tedmkot  Schedt. 

These  schools,  at  St.  Ft^tersbui^b,  adroit  1 00  pnpils  each,  divided 
into  four  cliUMes,  Youths  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  who  havs 
received  an  elementary  education,  are  allowed  to  enter.  Board  and 
instruction  are  provided  at  the  public  cost.  The  schools  are  in* 
tended  to  train  a  body  of  efficient  foremen  and  fbremen  instmctors 
for  the  technical  arUllery.  The  students  of  the  4th  class,  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  examtnstion,  are  appointed  foremen  instrac- 
tors  of   the  2d,  or  foremen  of  the  3d  class. 

(3.)  7%a  Military  Dramnj  School 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  200  etude 018,-41  vided 
into  seven  classes.    Youths  of  Irom  J4  to  18  years  of  age,  vho 
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have  citbcr  b«en  edacated  at  an  elementary  military  school,  or  ytha. 
pass  a  epccified  eatraoce  Bxaiiiiaation,  are  admitted.  Itic  object  of 
tho  school  is  to  inatnict  tbe  Btudeiits  iu  topography  and  drnwiog, 
with  a  view  to  their  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  topographical  corp*. 

Tlier«  are  two  departmeiita :  one,  tho  topographical,  being  di- 
vided into  three  claasea,  tlie  other  the  conductors'  department,  into 
foar  claiMea.  At  the  the  tenniuation  of  the  course  of  inetruction, 
the  stuilenta  are  appointed  as  topographen,  conductors,  or  second- 
claii  clerks,  according  to  their  qualifications. 

(4.)  Tin  Eltntentary  MUiiary  Sdiacl  at  TjUa. 

This  school  admits  600  pupils.  The  conditions  for  entrance  are 
similar  to  tliose  laid  down  for  other  elementary  military  schools. 
The  pupils  are  specially  trained  for  draughtsmen,  engravers,  clerks, 
or  for  gymnas^c  and  fencing-mMsters  in  the  topographical  department 
and  army  of  the  Caucasus.  Doard  and  instruction  ari:  provided  for 
by  tho  Slate. 

{6.}  Tlf  liipotrnphkal  School 

The  topographical  school  at  St.  Petersburg,  contains  40  pupils, 
the  course  of  instruction  extending  over  two  yean.  Intelligent 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  topographical  corps,  and  civilians 
not  over  19  yean  of  age,  who  have  received  an  clcmi-ntary  educa- 
tion, are  admitted  to  the  school,  and  tnuned  fur  ufBcer-topt^nt- 
phen  and  officials.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year's  course  those 
who  receive  the  cerUficate  '  excellent'  are  appointed  sub-lieutenants, 
the  certificate  *  very  good '  are  appointed  ensigns,  '  good '  officials 
of  the  1 2th  class,  in  the  topi^rapLical  corps.  . 
(G.)  The  JTtUairy  Lau  ScJiooL 

This  school,  also  at  St.  Pctenbuig,  contains  100  students,  the 
course  of  instmction  extending  over  three  years.  Of  tbet>e  60  are 
boarded  and  educated  at  the  expense  of  the'Sute,  and  40  at  their 
own  expense.  The  school  is  open  to  youths  who  have  received  a 
college  education,  or,  idling  this,  who  pass  a  prescribed  examination. 
The  object  is  to  tr^n  officials  for  the  department  of  military  law. 
(1.)  Tht  School  far  Drtuer*. 

These  schools  are  established  at  St.  Petenburg,  Moscow,  and 
Kiev,  and  are  capable  of  admitting,  in  all,  600  students.  Tho 
course  of  instmcUon  extends  over  three  years,  the  object  in  view 
being  to  train  the  students  to  become  field-drossera  (surgeons'  assist- 
anls)  and  apothecaries'  apprentices.  Young  men  are  admitted  who 
have  either  gone  through  an  elementar  school  or  who  pasa  a  pre- 
scribed examination. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  the  following  subjects  :  Be- 
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ligion,  Rassiin,  and  Lktin,  uiktomy,  ptuumuy,  pharmacology  and 
eomponnding  medicinea,  aaaiitiDg  incaMsof  accidenU,  uckueBs,and 
mnpeoded  animation. 

(8.)  n*  Sdml/or  Sidbtg-Maikrt. 

This  ichool  (at  Dt  Fetenburg)  admita  40  papik,  from  10  to  21 

yeacB  ot  age.    The  eonne  laaU  nx  jean,  and  erobnces  hippologj', 

riding,  and  veterinwj  inttrncUon.    On  leaving  tlie  achool,  the  itn- 

denta  are  appointed  u  ridiog-maaters  to  the  caTsIrj  and  artillery. 

(9.)  Re  Jftdieo-Ohirurgieal  Academy. 

This  academy  is  al  St.  Petersbargh ;  the  number  of  Btndenta  is 
notlimiteil;  280  medical  and  20  veterinaiy  Btndenta  receive  tbeii 
board  Hod  education  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  are  also  a  cer- 
tun  number  who  receive  stipends  towards  th«r  edncation. 

The  object  of  the  academy  is  to  train  an  efficient  body  of  mil- 
itary  surgeons,  veterinary  snrgeons,  and  apathecsries. 

There  «re  tbree  departmeats,  one  the  medical,  another  the  phar- 
maceutioil,  and  the  third  the  veterinary  department.  The  medical 
ConrH  ItutB  f'lr  five  yean,  the  second  for  three  yeara,  the  third  for 
fonr  years.  Ettch  year's  coarse  opens  at  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  closes  at  the  end  of  June.  Toung  men  who  have  com- 
pleted theiraixteouth  year  sre  admitted  after  they  have  gone  tbrongh 
a  conrse  of  philosophy. 

At  the  close  of  each  academical  year  examinations  are  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  stsJT  of  pn^fessors,  and  the  students  receive 
appointments  as  surgeons,  ftpothecarics'  assistants,  or  veterinary 
anrgeous. 

This  academy  enjoys  the  same  privileges  with  a  university,  and 
confeM  degrees  on  doctors  of  medicine,  surgeons,  dentists,  district 
inrgeon*,  inspectors  of  hospitals,  Ac. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded  to  the  moat  successful  of  the 
students  who  are  educated  at  the  public  expenae. 

Students  who  are  appointed  as  surgi-ons  at  the  completion  of  their 
fifth  year's  course  are  sent  to  one  of  the  military  hospitals  to  learn 
the  practical  part  of  their  profeasion ;  the  first  ten  on  tlie  list  are 
attached  to  the  military  hospital  No.  2,  at  Sl  PeUnbnrg,  where 
they  remain  two  years,  and  then  go  up  for  cxamiuation  for  their  M. 
D.  degree ;  during  their  third  year  they  have  to  give  a  dissertation 
on  some  professional  subject.  Those  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  niinistry  of  war.  The  «x  stndeiits  who  carry  off 
the  highest  lioiinn  at  the  M.D.  examination  are  entitled  to  an  an- 
nnal  allowance  of  1,000  roubles  (156/.  6>.)  after  the  completion  of 
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tbe  tliree  yean'  aenice  itt  tbe  hofpiUla,  and  are  then  Mnt  abroad 
for  two  years,  in  order  to  fioish  their  education,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Ou  their  return  home,  they  are  generally  Appointed  as  pro- 
fessors at  the  academy. 

Burgeons  educated  at  the  public  expense  are  compelled  to  serve 
for  thirteen  years,  and  those  educated  at  their  own  eipfose  for  eight 
yearn,  in  the  army.  Doctors  of  medicine  sent  abroad  at  the  costof 
the  State  have  to  terre  two  additional  years  for  each  year  spent 
abroad. 

IT.  SCHOOU  ros  TBI  Btosn  raomstoiTAL  sniRu-noii  or  officos. 
(1.)  Kt  HiduUu  Omerai  Stag  Aeadtmi/. 

This  academy,  with  a  geudetical  division  is  established  at  Sb 
Petersburg.  The  course  lasts  fur  two  years;  tire  number  of  stu- 
dents is  limited  to  100,  besides  twenty  officers  in  the  geodetical- 
division. 

The  academy  is  open  to  all  officers  of  and  below  tb^  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  staff  captain  in  tbe  old  guard,  captain  in  the 
young  guard,  artillery,  and  technical  corps,  who  pass  a  preUininary 
ezaroination  at  the  boad-<]uarters  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  and  a  special  eiaminalion  at  the  academy.  They  mtut 
have  served  at  least  four  years  with  their  regiments. 

Officers  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  St  Petersburg  are  exempted 
fivm  the  preliminary  examination. 

Candidates  who  are  successful  at  the  preliminary  examination  re- 
ceive certificates  to  that  effect,  and  are  relieved  from  all  regimental 
dnty  for  a  period  of  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  tbey 
must  undergo  the  special  entrance  examination  at  the  academy. 
The  subjects  in  which  tbe  candidates  are  examined  are  the  following: 

1.  Miihamiii'cL  iiKlwliBC  plan*  uifoaoBiaur.     I  S.  Cnttil  hMaif . 

3.  Bl'''<li'^'lIit™iDl  in  tmiQ  Om  ■nrla*.  7.  I«.'i*n.  ^' 

4.  FDil«cili<in.  I  a  OmmtB  anil  Pnoeh. 

Those  standing  highest  on  tbe  list  of  precedence  at  this  examin- 
ation are  admitted  to  the  academy,  the  remainder  reluming  to  their 
regiments;  those  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfiutory  examination 
are  informed  by  the  examinatinn  commission  whether  they  will  bs 
allowed  to  compete  again  in  the  following  year.  If  they  are  again 
nnsnccessful,  they  are  not  allowed  to  compete  a  third  time. 

Officers  who  may  be  sent  back  to  tiieir  regiments  on  account  of 
nnsatisfactory  progress  whilst  at  the  academy,  are  allowed  to  coma 
up  agMu  for  the  entrance  examination  with  tbe  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  academy.  Direct  admission  to  tbe  leonnd  year's  course  of 
the  academy  may  be  obtained  on  pasung  the  final  examinaUon  of 
.  tiie  first  yeu*)  course. 
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The  oliject  of  this  usdemy  is  to  eilacate  offioen  for  the  general 
aiaS,  and  to  extend  scieutiGc  knowledge  in  the  army. 

The  subjects  of  instraction  are  as  follows;  they  ma;  be  divided 
into  two  groups : — ■ 

I.  I^rtin — (Inl  jHr^  HBm). 


-(Mk  ■*»•). 

A  sylUbo*  of  leotnres  is  drawn  np  by  the  profetaors  of  the  acad- 
emy, and,  when  approved  of  by  the  war  miniMer,  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

At  the  final  examination  the  stodeDts  are  classified  according  to 
marks  obtained  as  follows : — 


OUcers  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  coarse,  f^il  to  obtain 
an  averse  of  oiglit  units  in  the  principul  subjects  '  very  good,'  and 
of  MX  in  the  secondary  subjects  'good,'  are  sent  back  to  their  rcgi- 

.  Those  who,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year's  coarse,  obtain  an 
ayentge  of  11  units,  'very  good,'  in  the  principal  subjects,  receive 
the  small  silver  medal  of  the  academy,  and  those  who  obtain  13 
nnits,  'excellent,'  in  the  same  subject*,  the  laqp)  silver  medal, 
l^ose  who  obtain  the  mark  of 'excellent' in  all  the  subjects  of 
both  groups,  receive  a  gold  medal,  and,  if  below  the  rank  of  major, 
receive  a  step  of  promotion,  without  r^;ard  to  any  vacancies  there 
may  be.     Uajors  receive  instead,  one  year's  pay. 

The  medalist  receive  also  the  cross  of  the  academical  order,  and 
are  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  according  to  merit.  Should  there 
be  no  vacancies,  their  names  are  noted  for  appointment 

The  naraber  of  r^nlar  students  at  the  academy  is  limited  ;  the 
commandant,  however,  can  give  permiwon  to  any  offieers  quartered 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  lectures,  withoot  having  to  ps^ts  any 
entrance  examination.  Should  these  extra  students  pass  the  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  course  of  study,  they  are  granted  all  the 
privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  regular  students. 

The  geodetical  division  is  attached  to  the  academy,  and  ia  nnder 
the  charge  of  the  same  officer. 

The  conrso  of  study  extends  over  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
conditions  of  admission  are  the  same  as  fur  the  academy,  but  tlw 
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candidatcB  are  also  examined  in  aaalf  Uoal  geometiy,  and  differenUal 
and  integrnl  calculus. 

The  subjects  of  Initraotion,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
gronpa,  aa  follows : — 

1-  AMtvtomf, 

a.  GMto'  '**"'*'■ 

S.  HiliUiy  Balltlls. 

The  ofScen  of  the  geodeticat  division  are  classified  on  the  Mine 
system  as  the  atudeuts  of  the  academy,  and  are  granted  the  same 
privities  and  emolDroents. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  they  are  sent  to  the  Nicholas  ObserTfitoTy, 
at  Pulkov,  where  they  go  through  a  two  yean'  course  of  practical  in- 
struction, after  which  they  join  the  topographical  corps  as  geodet- 
ical  surveyors ;  they  also  receive  the  cross  of  the  academical  order. 

The  conrse  of  stndy  both  at  tlie  academy  and  the  geodetical 
division,  commences  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  terminatea  at 
the  end  of  September. 

(2.)  ne  Miduul  ArtiUery  Academy. 

This  academy  is  also  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  admits  60  officers ; 
the  course  of  instruction  extend*  over  two  yean. 

All  officers  of  artillery.below  the  rank  of  staff  captain,  inclusive  (oi 
sub-lieutenants  in  the  old,  lieutenants  iu  the  young  guard],  who  haW 
done  duty  for  two  years  with  their  regiments  and  have  passed  either 
tlie  artillery  war  school  or  the  phy  si  co-mat  beinatical  course  at  some 
university,  with  lionor,  are  ePigible  for  admission.  OSScers  of  other 
branches  of  the  service  similarly  qualified,  are  also  admitted  to  the 
achool,  after  doing  duty  for  one  year  with  the  field  artillery. 

The  exaiuinsUon  for  admission  is  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
the  commandent  of  the  acHdemy,  and  all  the  professors  and  candi- 
dates, and  embraces  the  following  subjects : — 

1.  ARillHT.  I  S.  Otnvnl  hMorr 

S.  Tlrteinrvnti  of  milealni,  I  &  GanfrMplif. 

i.  Btu^r  ur  Uh  ■rn  ia  dh.  I  &  tiwiuo  or  Fnooli  (ueaHiivlashglsa). 

Tlie  subjects  of  instraction,  which  are  divided  iato  two  groups, 
are  the  following : — 

F-nttftl  SmljttU. 

I.  BalliHiB. 

4.  Anitbtj  iirtiiiiiulliin  anj  IKtlo. 

During  the  sammcr  months  the  students  are  sent  to  visit  the  im- 
perial artillery  and  naval  ettahliehments,  and  other  private  technical 
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ntablUhmeDte,  and  also  to  the  Dumerom  mine*,  Ac^  in  order  to  ex< 
tend  tLeir  |>rocUc«l  kuowledge. 

The  coaditioiis  uf  adiiiiuion  to  the  »eccmd  jmt'i  coarse,  and  tha 
final  «iaiuiuatioD,  are  siioilsr  to  tlioae  in  force  at  the  general  staff 
academy. 

The  officera,  on  leaving,  are  attached  to  the  gnard  for  one  jear. 

Hie  emu  of  the  academical  order  is  conferred  on  those  who 
qiecially  distingai^h  themselvea. 

(3.)    ne  Ifieholat  Engmter  Joademj/. 

This  academy  eatabliahed  at  Sl  Petereburgh,  admits  H  officers, 
the  course  of  instractlon  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

All  officers  ol  engineers  of  the  rank  of  staff  captain  in  the  army, 
doirDwards,(Hub-lientenantHof  the  gnard),  who  have  served  two  years 
with  their  regiments,  and  have  passed  with  bonor  throngb  the 
engineer  war  school,  or  the  phyHico-matbematicKl  coan^  at  one  of 
the  universities,  and  who  pass  an  entrance  examination,  are  eligible 
for  admiMion. 

The  entrance  examination  is  condncted  on  the  same  conditions 
as  that  of  the  artillery  academy.  The  subjects  of  eiamination  are 
as  follows : — 


1.  Infsnln  drill  rmnlMtmL  h!  Fnocfc  •>  0«bu  (sO 

4.  etudj  nt  Ibt  un  11  IM.  1 

The  course  of  inatmction,  the  subjecle  of  which  a 
two  groups  enibracea  the  following : — 

5.  RW>irr  of  lijni<<Hiiuii. 


10.  rh*ttdu*rv  fend  HtiMfalAn 

11.  HlliUrr  kiHorT. 

_     Iti  MilitanfedBiiBlnliiia. 

&  AppiMu   ■  ■"    * 

During  tbe  snmmer  months  the  itndents  are  sent  to  the  fortifica- 
tions and  other  engineering  works,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire 
a  practical  knowledge  ot  tbeir  dntJes. 

The  regnlations  in  firce  at  the  general  staff  academy,  as  regards 
admisMOn  to  the  second  year's  course  of  study,  and  tbe  final  exam- 
ination, apply  also  to  the  engineer' academy. 

Tbe  highest  on  the  list  are  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps,  those 
specially  distinguishing  themselves  being  decorated  with  the  cross 
of  tbe  academical   order ;  the  remainder  return  to  their  regiments. 

Extra  stndenta  are  admitted  to  the  engineer  and  artillery  acade- 
mies on  the  same  conditious  as  to  the  staff  academy. 
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{i.)  TA<  Mililarf  Iav  AMdemy. 

Tliia  acAdemj  is  at  St.  Feteniburg;  the  number  of  stadenta  ad- 
mitted ie  50,  uad  the  length  of  tli«  coane  of  iDBtruction  is  two 
yea™. 

AdiaissioD  is  opea  to  officers  who  have  obbuned  a  certificate  from 
■omo  military  or  public  school,  and  who  paM  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. The  academy  educat«s  officers  for  the  highest  post  in  the 
judiciol  departiii«-Dt  of  the  army. 

Tlie  subjects  of  instnotion  embrace: — 

L  BwNI>enniriH<kw. 


I.  BaonI  iiwlk  (C  lipl  Hlwia. 


HMansFKi 


The  regulations  in  force  at  this  academy,  as  regards  admission  to 
the  second  year's  course  and  the  fioat  examination  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  general  staff  academy. 

Officers  who  pass  a  good  examination  receive  appointments  in 
the  judicial  department  of  the  army ;  if  there  are  no  immediat« 
racancic^  they  return  to  regimental  duty  until  vacancies  occur. 
The  cross  of  the  academical  order  is  given  to  them. 

The  total  nnmber  of  pupils  in  the  military,  educational,  and  trun- 
ing  tnstitntions  of  Roswa  amonnts  to  13,8G5.  About  1,460  youi^ 
men,  on  an  average,  pass  into  the  army  yearly  from  these  instito- 
tions,  and  are  fitt«d  by  tlieir  education,  both  general  and  militaij, 
to  obtiun  the  rank  of  officer. 

The  sons  of  the  Rnssiao  nobility  have  always  considered  it  one  of 
the  duties  of  their  eulted  position  to  give  their  personal  service  to 
the  army ;  a  large  number  of  young  men  also,  sons  of  the  eda- 
cated  classes,  are  deuroos  of  entering  the  army  and  of  obtaining 
commissioned  rank ;  the  result  of  this  is,  that  the  body  of  officers 
is  recruited  from  amongst  the  best  elements  of  the  whole  population. 

The  area  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  98,603  geographical  sqnare 
miles  i  ol  the  Gaucaans,  7,072  ;  of  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  2?2,679 
— a  total  of  379,181  geographicaT  scjnare  miles. 

The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe  is  71,200,000;  of  the 
Caucasii*,  4,540,000 ;  of  Siberia  and  TnrkesUn,  0,260,000— total 
82,000,000. 

The  revenue  in  1871  amounted  to  t879,2S8,680.  The  expend- 
iture in  the  tame  year  was  1393, 666, 22S.  The  army  estimates 
amounted  to  ^121, 128,230;  and  the  navy  estimates  to  114,190,890. 
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n.  NAVAI.  EDUCATIONAL  EHTABUSBMXim. 
L  XATAL  WAK  SOKOOU 

lliisBchoo1,(»tabUahe<l&t8t  P«t«nl>urgh,  humfonr  yesn'coDrw 
of  instruction,  »i)d  admita  S40  governrnoDt  papils,  who  are  trained 
for  officers  of  the  narf .  Rona  of  noblcinen,  sod  of  sll  ofBcera  and 
officials,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18  are  eligible,  if  phjsicallj 
fit,  on  passing  an  euunination  in  religion,  Russian,  aritlitnotic,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  genenl  and  Bussi«n  history,  ge<^raphy,  and 
French. 

Candidates  are  allowed  to  malce  an  experimenlai  cruise  in  one  of 
the  ships  of  the  marine  artillery  school  sqnadroo,  before  entering 
the  war  school,  if  there  is  a^tcominodation  in  Ihe  ship. 

The  euiiiinattoo  takes  place  at  the  sohoo)  in  the  beginning  of 
&epteraber.  The  eandidstes  are  admitted  in  order  of  merit,  a  min- 
imum of  six  Qoita  being  re<)nirod  in  each  subject,  aud  an  average  of 
•even  in  the  whole  number  of  aabjedts. 

The  course  is  divided  into  a  preparatory  and  a  nsvnl  conree. 

The  preparatory  cause  occupies  one  year  and  embraces  : — 

1.  Miflni.  I  4.  ItibiTml  pba-mnftij. 

The  naval  course  lasts  for  three  years,  and  comprises  the  follow- 
ing subjects : — 

1.  Sphnlnl  triDnvMtff.  B.  n^iinl  ^mwplij  ud  u 


Three  montlis  during  the  summer  are  given  np  to  practical  instmo- 
tioD  under  the  diiection  of  the  commandant  of  the  school,  a  special 
squadron  being  formed  for  this  purpose  from  the  training  ships. 

The  tliird  year's  students  of  the  naval  conrae  are  examined  in 
April,  in  the  presence  ot  all  the  instruoton,and  are  appointed  naval 
Mdets,  according  to  th^t  precedence  od  the  list 

n.  vAviGATtoM  Aim  ABTiLLmr  SCHOOL. 

This  school  at  Gronstadt,  trains  cadets  for  the  navigating  corps 
and  fur  the  marine  artillery;  it  admits  140  pupils,  who  go  through 
a  funr  years'  course. 

Candidates  for  admission  mnst  have  passed  a  middle  class  school, 
nndergo  a  preliminary  examination,  and  be  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  l"!.  The  entrance  examination  comprises  the  following  sub- 
jects :— 
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■■  M—— ■  kofoafl  fesd  TlMrMtaift. 

It  i>  optiuDBl  to  cindidates  to  mKka  kd  experimental  cruise  on 
board  one  of  the  trwoiiig  Teuels  betoDging  to  the  ftchoul,  preriooB 
to  being  exaniiiied,  in  onlar  to  test  their  pfajsical  fitness  for  naval 
■errieu.  The  following  sabjects  form  the  programme  of  ioitrtiction 
at  this  iichool  :— 

1.  !■!%<«>. 


^Ilmmii 


Ifiii  amtitm  utiD 
IL  TopufniiMeBldniwIiir. 


The  saccessful  candidates  are  appointed  cadets. 
m.  KATAii  maiimn  bohool. 

This  school,  at  SL  Petersbuif;h,  admits  80  pupils,  and  trains  cadeta 
for  the  oaTai  engineering  and  ship-building  corps. 

Candidates  are  admitted  between  the  ages  of  IS  and  18  on  the 
lame  conditions  as  to  the  school  of  navigation. 

The  education  committee  of  the  admiraltir  was  employed  in  1870  . 
in  considering  the  subjects  of  iostmctioD,  hut  the  results  of  their 
labors  have  not  yet  been  published. 

At  the  terraiDalJoa  of  the  coarse,  the  atadents  are  appointed 
as  cadeta  to  the  varione  corpe. 

KAKira  AKOLOXr  8CB00L  SQUUIBOK. 

This  sqaadron  was  formed  in  coonection  with  the  Baltic  fleet,  for 
the  parpuse  of  ttaioit^  naval  officer*  and  non-comtuiMioncd  officen 
in  gunnery.  It  la  attached  to  the  fourth  division,  and  comprises  a 
staff,  a  permanent  and  variable  establishmenL 

The  permanent  establishment  includes  the  lectnrps,  drill  instmcU 
on,  Ac. ;  the  variable  establishment  includes  officers  and  men  of 
ail  the  squadrons  who  are  andeigoing  a  conrse  of  ioBtruction. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years,  half  the  variable  establishment 
leaving  the  sqnadron  annually. 

The  officers  and  non-commissioned  officere  are  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination  before  a  commiauon  appointed  by  the 
harbor  commandant  at  Cronstadt. 

A  preparatory  school  for  marine  artillet;  non -commissioned  offi- 
cers is  connected  with  the  squadron. 

Those  who  diatingoisb  themselves  receive  promotion  and  an  in- 
crease of  pay. 
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In  Bi^nd,  Greek  literature  had  neither  died  out  w  bood,  nor  wag  so  eloff 
to  reTiTBt  as  id  other  countries.  The  queation  between  Latip  and  tlie  motlier- 
ton^  waa  complicated  11^  t,  time  hj  the  riTsI  claims  of  Hortnan  aiid  Saxon, 
Latin  being  conatrued  in  grammar  achDola  into  French  UU  about  135D.  The 
Honnun  conquest  also  tended  to  mark  atronglj  the  contrsat  between  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  8clK>]er.  Hailam  auppoeea  that  in  1400,  or  a  generation  later, 
an  English  gentlemaD  of  the  Dr*t  dua  nrould  uauall;  hiTe  "a  aliglit  tinctare 
or  Latin."  But  about  tlie  earlier  dale  Piera  Plowman  bitterlj  complBins  that 
"  ever;  cobbler's  aon  and  beggar's  brat  geta  book-teaming,  and  sacji  wrelchee 
become  biehops,  and  lords'  aona  and  knii^ita  crouch  to  them."  , He  Thinks  that 
lorda  abould  make  bishops  of  thefr  own  brothers'  children.  ProbabI;  nowhere 
did  the  Christian  religion  do  more  than  ia  Rnglend  to  exalt,  them  of  low  de- 
gree; aod  nowhere  were  gentlemen  lees  dispoeed  to  humble  themselves  to  b« 
Kfaotars,  tliat  thej  might  be  exalted  to  be  bishopa.  The  untTeraitiea  were 
miKA  ft^aenled  h;  the  wos  of  ;eoroan ;  and  Id  tlie  monaster;  and  cathedral 
Khoota,  and  large  pariah-schoola,  an/  peaaant  boj  of  good  capacity  might  team 
Latin  free  of  expense. 

In  the  reign  of  Hichard  II..,  Indeed,  a  petition  was  presented  to  Parlinmcnt  by 
certain  lords,  prajing  that  children  of  serf^  and  the  lower  sort  might  not  be 
sent  to  school,  and  particularly  to  tlie  schools  of  monaateries,  wherein  many 
ware  traitied  as  eccleeiaetice,  and  thence  rose  to  dignities  in  tlie  slate.  But  the 
tdergy  were  strong  enough  to  defend  the  cause  of  tlie  poor.  One  of  the  most 
dUgracenil  acts  fbr  making  agricultural  labor  compulsory,  ends  with  the  proviso 
that  "every  man  and  womnn  of  what  eaUile  or  condition  that  he  be,  Bhail  be 
free  to  set  tlieir  son  or  daughter  to  tales  learning  at  any  manner  school  that 
pleaseth  them  wlthip  the.realm." 

Oentlemen  took  care  that  their  eona  sliould  team  "courtesy,"  to  ride,  sing, 
play  npon  the  lute  and  virglnala,  perform  fbals  of  arms,  dance,  carve,  and  wait 
at  tlAle,  where  they  might  hear  the  conversation  (eometimes  French  or  Latin), 
and  etady  the  manners  of  great  men.  In  aome  of  the  great  houses  there  were 
masters  of  gmmmar  to  teach  Latin  to  the  "  young  gentlemen  of  tlie  house- 
hold." Also  many  gentlemen  studied  at  the  inns  of  court,  and  some  at  Ebieign 
onivvraitlea, 

A  letter  from  Pace  to  Golet,  about  the  year  1600,  shows  the  lone  of  another 
elasi  of  gentlemen.  One  la  represented  as  breaklog  out  at  table  into  abuse  of 
letters.  "  I  swear,"  he  says,  "  rather  than  my  sou  should  be  bi«d  a  scholar, 
be  ^ould  hBii£.  To  blow  a  neat  blast  on  the  bom,  to  aDderstand  hunting,  to 
carry  a  hawk  handsomely,  and  train  it,  that  is  what  becomes  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman :  but  OB  foe  book-leaming,  he  should  leave  that  to  louts." 

It  is  stated  by  a  recent  historian,  that,  as  tale  as  the  leign  of  Edward  TI. 
there  were  peera  of  Parliament  unable  to  read.  Well  might  Hoger  Aacham 
exclaim,  "The  fault  ia  in  yourselTee,  ye  noblemen's  sons,  aud  therafbre  ye  de- 
serve the  greater  blame,  that  commonly  the  meaner  men'a  children  come  to  b« 
the  wisest  councilors,  and  grealeit  doers,  In  the  weigh^  affkire  of  tliis  realm." 

The  two  great  schools  founded  beture  the  leylval,  Winchester  (138S),  and 

Eton  (It40),  were  on  one  model,  being  intended  to  lay  a  gmmmatical  fbniidt- 

tlon  tai  the  studies  of  New  OoU^^  and  of  King's.    No  record  of  the  ooone  of 
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tndeing  in  those  iaya  htia  been  presened.  la  'Wo]aej't  Ststntea  (drafted  be- 
fore 144T>  for  the  Ipswich  Oramiiur  School,  which  waa  to  prep«ra  BtadentB  Tor 
his  college  at  Oxford,  there  a  do  mention  of  verses  or  of  Oreek. 

An  account  of  Eton  in  1660  allows  what  the  acbcol  had  hecoma  a  quarter 
of  a  century  aAer  the  appointment  of  Udall  OS  iiead-mtater.  The  sixth  Ibrm 
alone  learn  Greek  grammar.  The  younger  boys  read  Terence,  Cicero  (Sturm's 
selection),  ViTes,  and  Lucian  in  Latin.  Among  the  books  of  tlie  upper  form^ 
besides  the  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cntullu^  and  Uartial  of  modem  daj^  are 
Cffisar,  Lucan,  and  the  epigrams  of  More. 

Verses  are  written  on  subjects  such  as  might  still  be  set  in  the  lower  Ibrms. 
There  is  some  attempt  to  go  to  nature  for  poetic  Innpirvtion.  Before  writing 
on  "  the  nwery  pleasantness  of  spring.''  tlie  boys  are  sent  out  at  break  of  da7 
to  gather  bruntliee  of  majtliorn,  taking  care  not  to  wet  their  feet.  In  "fruit- 
bearing  autumn"  the  pleutiful  crops  must  be  imagined  and  described  before 
nutting  is  ullowed.  The  verse  was  Laiio,  with  an  eiceptioo  in  fsTor  of  the 
gaiety  of  spring,  wliicli  was  allowed  to  vent  itself  in  simple  English,' as  stOI, 
when  Ills  heart  is  most  filll,  an  Eton  boy  may  bid  his  school  farewell  in  the  un- 
practircd  accents  of  hts  motiicr-longuo.  The  oilier  exercises  were  declama- 
tions, tlieraee,  versiona,  and  variations.  Kicerption  of  flowcre  and  phrasM 
was  also  taught  in  schooL 

Epigrammatic  conteata  welv  encouraged,  and  the  writer  describes  with  glee 
bow  at  Uonloni  new  fellows  were  salted  with  salt,  with  Latin  gibes,  and  with 
their  own  tears.  On  the  long  winter  nights  the  boys  acted  Latin  or  English 
plays  written  hy  Udall,  "  the  bther  of  English  comedy."  In  July  a  competi* 
live  examination  was  held,  that  the  tlitcst  might  be  elected  to  the  college. 

If  tlie  preambles  of  Acta  were*  hi9tu:T.  it  wou'ld  appear  that  at  all  thq  cs- 
thedrals  founded  or  reformed  by  Henry  Til!  good  stipends  were  provided  for 
"readera  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin."  When  an  endeavor  was  made  at 
Canterbury  to  exclude  tiie  children  of  the  poor  from  profiting  by  these  endow- 
ments, Crunmer  made  a  spirited  protcat,  concluding  as  follows:  "The  poor 
man  will  fur  the  most  part  be  learned  when  the  gentleman's  eon  will  not  take 
the  pains  to  get  it.  .  .  .  Wherefore,  if  the  gentleman's  son  be  apt  to  learning, 
let  him  be  admitted ;  if  not  apt  let  the  poor  man'a  child  that  is  npt  enter  in  his 
room,"    But  before  long  cathedral  trust.moneys  took  anotlier  direction. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  before  the  Reformation  there  were  more  gram* 
mar  schools  erected  and  endowed  In  England  than  had  been  estubliBhcd  in  three 
hundred  years  preceding.  Tlieae  were  results  of  ihe  recovery  from  the  Wan 
of  the  Roses,  and  of  the  claatical  revival,  which  had  nowhere  more  Inflnenca 
than  at  court.  The  king  himself  was  learned  in  the  tongues,  and  look  can 
that  bis  family  should  be  so.  Eraamus  praisee  the  learning  o^Queen  Calba- 
rine  and  the  I^tin  letters  of  Mary.  Ascham  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  Greek 
jrith  Edward,  and  made  him  translate  from  Cicero  into  Greek.  Of  Elizabeth'! 
Oreek  he  writes  to  Sturm  in  the  highest  terms.  Lady  Jans  Grey,  Lady  Cecil, 
Lady  Russell,  and  Uore's  daughter  Margaret  are  examples  of  the  classical 
scholarship  attained,  so  far  as  hawking  and  hunting  permitted,  in  families  oon- 
aected  with  the  court 

Tlie  Reformation  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  edncation  by  the  deetroo- 
tion  of  religious  schools.  It  became  ueccaiary  "  to  lake  diverse  orden  for  tha 
e  and  contioaaDce  of  aobolais,  priests,  end  iifinitesi"  which  led  to 
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tb«  fauiid*tk>n  of  more  grmmmar  ockooU.  Bat  the  niparaty  of  Edward's  Qono- 
cil  leA  Manty  ftindt  to  sodov  thsm.  The  reign  of  UarjwaB  disMtrooa  to  edo- 
GBtioa.  The  generaL  want  of  schools,  deca;  of  tUe  Dnivenities,  and  denj  of 
leMving.  wero  r^reaented  to  Eliiabelfa  in'the  atrongeat  terma.  But,  exempt bf 
priTale  liberal!^,  littitt  waa  doiw  to  neeMbe  want 

The  Uatatea  of  tlie  grammar  acbot^  or  lk«e  acboola  funnded  bj  the  Aown 
and  by  prlvaU  bene&cUita  are  Marlr  all  on  oae  Piodel,  combinin;  claaalcal 
witb  religioua  instroctioD.  Tb«  archeljpe  maj  be  fimnd  in  DeaD  Ctdet'a  Stat- 
Qtea  (IG09)  Ibr  St.  Pauls.  BdM^aatlo  Lalin  waa  to  be  ■(rictlj-  ezduded,  bnt 
not  so  ChrisUiin  writers  in  good  Latin.  The  liead-mast«r  waa  to  be  "leanied 
b  good  and  clean  I^ln  literature,  and  also  in  Greek,  if  anch  maj  be  fiotten." 
Such  waa  gotten,  in  the  person  of  UII7,  the  author  of  Prtpria  qua  mahita 
Mid  Ai  tn  pnurnlt.  Erasmoa,  who  had  been  much  consnited  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  helped  to  draw  up  the  grammar,  oonaidered  tbia  school  to  be  the 
bert  in  Kngland. 

The  statutes  oT  th#  school  founded  at  Manchester  (I5Z5),  bj  Bidiop  Oldhai^ 
maj  serve  furtlier  to  set  forth  lite  conception  of  a  grammar  scliooL  He  had 
obserred  tiiat  "  Die  children  In  the  same  countrj  liaviug  pregnant  wita  bad 
been  most  part  bmugUt  up  rudely  and  idly,"  and  detemined  to  ^tb  them  an 
opportunity  of  leaniing  grammar,  as  behig  "tbs  groond  and  fountain  of  all 
the  other  nrts  and  sciences.  .  .  .  tlie  gate  by  the  whidi  all  other  been  learned 
■nd  known  in  diversity  of  (oagoes  and  speecbea."  There  ia  no  spedal  men- 
tion of  0  reek. 

The  Slirewabnry  Onmmar  Sdiool.  foonded  by  Edward  YI.  (I5BI),  is  da- 
scribed'  by  Camden  aa  "the  best  filled  in  all  England,  being  indebted  fbr  its 
Aoiirislilng  stale  to  provitlon  made  by  the  excellent  and  worthy  Thomas  Ash- 
ton."  Ten  years  later,  Laorence  ESierilT  nude  similar  provision  for  Kogby. 
Hanvw  was  Rnmdod  (15TI)  aa  "the  Free  Ommmar  School  of  John  Lyon." 
Re  Mmea  fbr  use  many  of  the  beat  Latin  and  Greek  books^  but  only  one  Qreek 
poet,  Besiod.  The  boys  sro  "  lo  be  initiated  in  the  elsmeuta  of  Ijitin  versifi- 
cation verj'  early."  And  "no  glrU  shall  be  received  to  be  taiiglit  in  the  aame 
school. "  The  hcsd-maaler  "may  take  of  the  foreigners  indi  stipends  and 
wogea  aa  he  con  get,  so  that  he  take  pains  with  all  indifferently,  as  well  of 
poof  an  of  rich." 

The  rtatutcB  of  the  later  f}ee  schools  genorsIly^Kpcifbe  rerses,  snd  Graek, 
Archbishop  Orindal,  (br  example,  requires  for  s^Kcs  (IG^  "amoeland 
learned  person  that  caa  miilte  Greek  and  Latin  »erses,Tmd  interpret  the  Greek~ 
Grarainar  and  other  Greek  tijtoJra."  The  only  other  Greek  author  named  la 
"the  little  Greek  Catechhtnjdftnh  by  pnbllc  sathority."  Archbiahop  Sandys 
expects  IVom  the  Ilawkaliatfl^ool,  in  Lancnshire  (1G88\  that  "the  chlefest 
■chotara  shall  make  orations,  epiatlea,  and  verses  in  Latin  and  Greek  fbr  their  ■ 
ezerafsea,"  and  alt  the  scholata  "sfanll  continually  use  the  I«ttn  tongue  ol  the  ' 
Greek  tongue  as  they  shall  be  able."  Archblahop  Harsnet  wiahes  G>r  Chig- 
well(IS2!l)  "amanshiUIbliii  tboGreekand  Latin  bngaes,a  good  poet.  Por 
phrase  and  style  he  la  to  inlbse  no  other '  save  Tully  and  Teteoce;  and  Mrsad 
the  ancient  and  I«l1n  poets,  no  novelties  or  oosoetted  iBod«n  writers-" 

Latin  pluya  are  not  much  meutioned  in  the  statute^  but  were  TVofoantly 
acted-  at  Siircwsbur^  weekly.  In  a  few  casM  Hebrew  is  required  of  the 
bead-master,  aa  at  Bristol,  SouOiwark  (ISU),  and  Lowisham  (1663).    Bnt  in 
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1^  Ikr  the  larger  number  of  schoda  Qreek  and  IaIId  alone  are  ipwifled,  and 
In  Bome  it  to  exprmdj  Mid  that  "Oreek  aod  Latin  otJj,"  or  "the  danlcs 
onlf,"  are  to  be  tauglit. 

Oharterboose  (founded  lOU)  is  an  exception.  For,  although  the  atatates 
(dated  1S2T)  prescribe  "none  but  improved  anthora,  Greek  and  Latin,  ancb  •■ 
-an  read  in  llie  beet  eateetoed  ftee  ecbo^"  and  Latin  and  Oreek  Teraea  ererj 
Snndaj  upon  aome  part  of  the  Second  Lesron,  it  La  added  that  the  acholan 
riiall  be  laaght  ''  to  t^fp^ter  and  caat  an  aocouat,  espedaily  Ihoae  that  are  Icm 
capable  of  learning  and  fltleet  to  be  aent  to  trades." 

When  graniniar  sclioola  hare  received  neir  atatutea  hj  Act  of  Parltament, 
then  haa  Midom  been  an  easential  change.  At  Leeda,  an  attempt  waa  made 
lo  introduce  s  more  modem  education.  But  it  waa  dended  in  Cbancerj  (ISOfi) 
that  "the  Free  School  in  I^eda  la  a  free  grammar  adiool  (or  teaching,  gram- 
vatieallj,  tlie  teamed  languages,  aooording  to  Dr.  Johnaon'a  deflnition."  Id 
genera],  little  has  been  done  to  meet  the  requiremenla  of  a  later  age.  Endow- 
menta  have  been  waated  bj  the  ceaaation  of  demand  Ibr  dasaical  tnstrucuon. 


na  reeotruition  of  Oreek  learning  aa  an  indiapenaable  element  in  literaiT 
enllurt^  and  of  the  language  aa  a  neceoaarj  part  of  a  liberal  education,  effeoted 
in  Rngland,  three  centuries  ag«^  bj  aucfa  men  a«  Orocyn.  Linacre,  Uore, 
Kaamu^  and  Dean  Golet,  baa  been  not  only  queetioncd,  but  aucceaaffally  re- 
aiated  within  the  last  few  jeara.  The  demanda  of  modem  acience  and  liring 
laaguagea  and  literatures^  and  particularly  tboee  of  Oennanj  and  France,  liava 
aaade  auch  Impression  oa  public  opinion  and  educational  authorilieo,  that  hj  a 
deciakni  of  the  Sennta  of  the  tJniversitj  of  Ltmdon,  in  ISTI,  Oreek  ia  no 
longer  required  as  an  obligntorf  subject  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
TIte  Public  Scliool  Commiai^ioD,  charged  with  readjusting  the  relaUona  of  the 
great  aecondarf  acboola  in  England  to  the  universities,  and  to  the  indoatrial 
inleresta  of  the  ^t^  througli  their  chainnsn.  Lord  Ljttleton,  have  addreaaed 
the  governing  aathoritiea  of  tlie  uoivcraitiea,  no  longer  to  make  Oreek  india- 
penaable  to  admission  or  graduation,  and  lo  receive  candidates  who  ahall  atand 
an  adequate  test  in  modern  languages  and  natural  adenee.  The  House  of 
Convocation  of  Oxford  responded  CiTorablf,  and  after  Uichaelmaa  Una,  iVti, 
it  vitt  be  DO  longer  Deoetsary  to  offer  either  Greek  or  Latin  for  an  academio 
degree  Hie  Benats  of  Cambridge  rejected  a  almilar  proposal  bj  onlj  a 
'  mqority  of  seven.  The  head  maatera  of  the  endowed  grammar  sehools  at  * 
recent  cooftrsnce,  have  prononnoed  that '  Oreek  should  not  be  an  eoaential  ia 
paa^g  through  the  nniveraltjt  conrse.' 

To  the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  this  sctJon,  the  London 
Qnarterlj  Beview,  for  Afml,  1B73,  contributes  an  eameat  plea  against  cattinf 
off  'this  right  arm  of  liberal  culture.'  'Among  sacient  studies,  we  dalm  for 
the  Oreek  language  and  literature  the  two-fold  place  of  the  foundation  and  the 
korstone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge,  aUke  for  ita  ntilit;  aa  the  chief  baria  of  aU 
■datiae,  pbiloaopby,  and  art,  for  Its  power  to  keep  together  everj  other  element 
in  the  &teto  of  mental  onltnre,  and  for  Ita  giaco  aa  the  ontament  of  the  whole 

Ts  (hli  Ilia  fUi  banalh  ew  fait,  bt  ma 
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Tbe  ondervgned,  manj  j«ara  UDce  (u  etrlj  u  1S3TX  In  tb*  dbchirg*  of 
otBclal  duties  and  itlll  earlier  Jd  the  prowcution  of  biatorictl  atodie^  baring 
become  aoqiuitited  with  aeroral,  instancea  of  trust  foDda  (or  educational  dm*, 
if  Dot  Bctuallj  perverted,  at  leest  very  much  neglected,  and  wilb  manj  man 
in  whicli  tbe  memory  of  the  origioal  donors  had  been  alloired  lo  peri«b  witlioat 
a  sQitabls  record,  resolved  to  do  aomething,  through  the  'prewrvatiTS  of  all 
arts,'  to  tbroir  around  rach  benetkctions  the  secnritj  which  publidlj  of  the 
inlenUons  of  the  douora  could  give,  and  Co  turn  and  Mlmulate  the  thooghtftil 
and  well-guarded  liberality  of  men  of  ample  means  into  Ibe  too  much  neglected 
diannel  of  education,  Uterature^  and  science,  by  gathering  up  the  history  of 
libraries,  academies  ooll^;e^  and  other  inatitotiona  of  good  learning  in  this 
and  other  oountries  in  connection  with  the  biographies  of  tlieir  foandeTa  and 
bene&ctora.  In  IBtS  we  commenced  in  tbe  American  Journal  of  EducaUon 
a  seripa  of  biognpliical  alfotdiea  of  Harrard,  Tale,  Brown,  I^wrencev  and 
other  Aiends  and  benefactors  lesa  conapicuoua  by  Ibe  amount,  or  opportane- 
nesa,  but  equally  deserring  of  the  gratitude  of  posterity  by  tlte  motive  and  aim, 
of  their  douationa — to  tbe  end  '  that  vrboevcr  Gseds  the  lamp  of  idence,  bow- 
ever  obecurely,  liowever  scantily,  may  know  that  sooner  or  later  his  name  and 
virtues  eball  be  made  conspicuous  by  its  light,  and  throughout  all  time  accom- 
pany its  lustre.'  • 

We  nosr  propose  to  bring  these  sketches  together  as  pert  of  a  series  of 
volumes  enti'tied  Edaratumal  Biography.  For  ttiia  purpose,  and  also  to  bo 
Dsed  in  a  chapter  in  tbe  author's  Oontnlmtioiu  lo  the  IIislor\  of  Bd'ucatioa  in 
Oie  United  Slata,  the  subscriber  will  be  glad  to  obtain  from  the  President  or 
Treasurer  of  any  educational  institution,  charged  with  tbe  adminiatmtion  of 
any  trust  lands  for  the  promotion  of  education,  literature  and  science,  an 
aoaweMoiore  or  leas  extended,  as  they  may  Snd  convenient  or  think  proper  to 
«make,  to  the  following  memoranda.  He  would  eameetly  solicit  aj  once  a  Hat 
of  all  dooalions  over  $1,000,  with  tlie  name  and  residence  of  each  donor, 
and  the  object  spedfled  by  him  Id  his  gill'-to  be  uaed  in  a  Paper  od  Educa- 
tional Benebctions  in  the  Dnited  States,  fbr  tbe  Tlenna  Exposition. 

HENBT  BARNARD, 

Haktfobd,  Cohh.,  Feb.  3^  1873.  P.  0.  Box  U. 

Memoranda  fbr  Biognphloel  Sketofaes  of  Beaefltctoni  of  American  EdoeaUon : 
1.  Kameinrbll.  6.  Data  and  place  of  death  (If  deceased). 

S.  Date  and  place  of  btrti,  T.  Date  and  amount  of  boneCwtlons  of 

S.  School  and  professional  training.  anv  kind, 

4.  Ufe  work— place  and  kind.  -     (].)  In  bla  own  lib  time. ' 

5.  Pecuniary  auooeaa  in  life.  (i.)  By  WUl. 

Please  apeeUy : 
1.  Name  of  tnatitntion  created  or  aided  i.  The  money  valoe  at  time  of  donatttn 

(if  any).  or  bequest. 

S.  The  ipecial  objeots  set  forth.  5.  The  present  estimated  money  valna. 

8.  The  oooditions  of  fbrfeiture,  S.  Any  remaiks  suggested  by  (lie  resnlts. ' 
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William  Sobirsoh,  tbe  fonnder  of  the  eeminary  nhich  bears  his 
name,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  September  18th,  1704,  and  hero 
bis  early  life  was  passed.  While  yet  a  child  his  parents  died,  and 
he  was  left,  without  property,  to  make  hia  owd  wAy  in  the  world 
as  best  he  could.  After  having  to  some  extent  availed  himself  of 
the  adt-antagca  afforded  by  the  public  scbpoU  of  the  day,  and,  as  it 
nsed  to  be  termed,  "  served  Ris  time  "  at  tlie  trade  of  a  printer,  he 
left  Eieter  for  the  South,  and  finally  settled  in  Augusta,  Ocot^a, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed,  and  where  the  largest  part  of 
hiajroperty  was  accninulateii.     Here  be  died,  May  13th,  1864. 

Having  amassed  a  large  fortune,  the  most  of  which  ho  carefully 
iDvesled  at  the  North,  and  proposing  to  spend  some  time  in  travel 
in  the  Old  World,  Mr.  Robinson  made  his  will  in  the  year  1853, 
in  which,  afler  legacies  to  his  wife  and  relatives  (he  had  no 
children),  ho  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  ftn  iDslitulion  in 
Georgia,  and  to  found  a  seminary  for  girls  in  his  native  town.  The 
war  of  the  rebellion  breaking  out  soon  nfler,  Mr,  Robinson  seems 
to  have  concluded  to  postpone  his  visit  abroad,  and  his  purposed 
ttsvels  were  never  undertaken.  How  much  of  his  property  was 
oacrificed  during  tbe  war  is  not  known  to  the  writer,  but  the 
greatest  portion,  probably,  remained  safely  invested  at  the  North, 
vhere  it  rapidly  accumulated.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Robinson  was,  in  a  measure,  nnacquunt«d  with  the 
extent  of  his  own  fortune, — however,  he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
purpose  just  before  he  died,  so  fur  as  to  propose  leaving  a 
comparatively  limited  bequest  for  the  founding  of  a  seminary  in 
his  native  town,  and  a  new  will  was  <Jrawn  up  to  that  effect,  but 
he  died  before  it  eould  be  executed.  ' 

The  town  of  Exeter  was  put  in  possession  of  the  sum  thus  left 
in  the  year.  1866,  amounting  to  (240,000,  and  at  the  organiiing 
the  Seminary,  to  about  1300,000. 
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A  monumoDt  erected  over  his  remuDs  &t  AngnBtc,  has  this 
inicriptioD : 

WiLLiAv  RonmOM, 

Soni  in 

Exeter,  K.  H^ 

Beptember  18,  17B4. 

Died  at 

SiimaMrville,  Q«^ 

Mij  13,  1861. 

A  TWHlent  or  Auputa  ■nS  Ticiiiity  Tor  nearlj  fifty  TMTS,  he  mu  known  as  t 

courteous  ReDtleman,  >n  honorable  mercliHOt,  and  ■  beoefactor  to  the  poor. 

HiB  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  people  of  hia  birth- 
place  nnd  or  bia  adopted  home,  for  tlie  bounty  which  woured  to  tbcir  cliildreit, 
Mid  uhildren'a  uhildren,  tha  priceleaa  beneBla  of  education. 

Mr.  Robinson's  views  of  the  uae  to  be  mfide  of  hia  'bounty' 
are  very  clearly  set  forth  in  hia  will,  a  part  of  which  is  appended 
to  thiB  notice.  Any  doubt  of  his  intentions  is  easily  resolved  l^ 
recalling  the  fact  that  lie  w^  a  poor  boy  once,  who  felt  the  want 
and  knew  something  of  thy  power  ot  a  thorongh  education.  Sfi 
Lad  lived  as  child,  youth,  and  in  early  manhood  in  sight  of 
'Pbillipa  Academy,' — was  a  daily  witness  of  its  operations,  was 
conversant  with  ita  studentA,  and  not  unlikely  inay  have  sometimes 
envied  tLem  the  superior  advantages  wliiub  they  enjoyed.  Ho  was 
accastoiTied  to  hear  tbcm  and  otbere  speak  of  college  and  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  thus  became  familianEed  with  something  of 
their  characteristics.  His  experience,  too,  as  a  printer's  boy,  may 
have  often  led  his  thoughts  in  the  same  direction.  He,  doubtless, 
in  after  life  apprepiated,  more  than  most  men  would  have  done,  the 
inestimable  blessing  which  Phillips'  liberality  had  been  and  vras 
likely  to  be  in  all  coming  time  to  the  community.  At  the  same 
time  he  evidently  saw  that .  Phillips,  as  was  the  custom  in  his  day, 
had  wholly  overlooked  one  half  of  society,  and,  while  providing 
the  means  of  education  for  boys,  had  wholly  passed  by  girls  and 
young  women,  and  generously  determined  to  do  for  thero  what 
Phillips  had  done  for  their  brothen.  His  purpose  may  have  been 
early  formed  and  long  cherished,  and  not  unlikely  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil  and  vicissitudes  of  an  extensive  business  he  may  have 
clung  in  secret  to  an  early  formed  resolve  that  should  wealth  accu- 
mulate in  his  hands,  a  bountiful  share  of  it  should  be  reserved  to 
give  to  fcmnles  the  educational  advantages  generally  denied  them. 

As  }  poor  boy,  Mr.  Robinson  knew  well  the  discomforts  and  de- 
privations of  restricted  means,  and  when  he  sighed  for  some  of  the" 
privileges  which  wealth  had  it  in  its  power  to  bestow,  there  can  be 
00  doubt  that  he  determined  in  his  heart  that  should  he  ever  bo 
called  to  discriminate  bettreen  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  poor  and 
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the  orphan,  other  thing*  being  equal,  thonld  haTe  the  flnt  conaid- 
eration.     Id  the  part  of  his  will  making  the  bequest,  he  ujs : — 

•  •  •  •  Being  ibout  to  tnTsl  into  Tirioui  p«rta  of  thew  now  hsppy 
and  pra^ieroui  Dniled  SUMe,  and  alao  iotending  to  vkit  Europe,  and  to  be 
absent  Troin  home  tome  time  to  aee  men  and  tbio^  and  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  niannen  and  ciutomi  an^tbe  opiniona  otthe  people  oTtba 
world,  with  the  bope  oT  improving  Mid  adding  aaioBthing  to  my  limited  know- 
ledge, and  life  being  at  alt  times  uncertain  ;  but,  in  my  opinion  rendered  mora 
o  by  trareliDg  in  railroad  cara,  ateamboata,  and  on  tlie  might;  deep,  iind  bj 


A^r  referriDg  to  the  extent  and  chantcter  of  hia  property,  and 
making  ample  provisioa  for  hie  wife,  he  beqnosths  the  income  of 
certain  stocka,  Ae.,  to  the  Tniatees  of  the  Richmond  Academy  la 
the  city  of  Angusta,  Oo^  oud  to  the  town  of  Exeter,  K.  H. : 

'To  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  npport  or  teachera  in  the  Branch  Acad- 
emr,  on  the  saDd-tiilla  and  in  the  vicinit;  where  I  now  reside  •  •  •  and 
I  beg  Eeave  moat  r^peccfutlj  lo  suggeat  the  aeleelion  of  auch  tcechera  ai  will 
give  the  pnpila  a  good  praoUcal  education,  one  that  will  flt  them  Ibr  all  the 
pnetical  duiiee  of  the  actual  in  life ;  and  in  admitting  cliildten  into  the  Acad- 
emy, all  other  thinga  being  equal,  ilwiiys  to  give  tlie  preference  lo  the  poor  and 
tlia  orphan.'  •  ■  •  '  The  residue,  or  balance  of  my  property,  I  give  and 
bequealli  lo  the  town  of  Exeter,  in  the  Scale  of  New  Hampshire  and  county  of 
Bockingham,  being  the  place  of  my  nativity,  the  income  of  said  property  and 
DO  mace,  lo  be  appropriated  forever  to  the  aupport  of  suitable  and  proper 
teacliers  for  the  only  and  sole  inatructioa  offemalea,  and  I  moat  reiipectnilly  iug- 
gcet  that  in  admittiug  applicanta,  alt  other  things  being  equal,  always  to  give 
the  preference  lo  the  poor  and  the  orphaa  I  expect  the  town  of  Kxeter  will 
provide  a  suitable  building  for  a  female  seminary  and  that  the  inlereat  on_the 
amount  of  money  it  will  receive  (Vom  my  estate,  will  be  appropriiled  b>  tbe 

Symeitt  of  suitable  teadiers,  cantemplated  by  me  to  be  employed  in  inslroot- 
j;  femalea.  If  the  inhabitania  of  the  town  of  Exeter  act  in  acicordance  with 
my  suggestion,  they  will  in  a  lew  yeora  have  a  flourishing  female  seminnry.  In 
my  poor  opinion,  tbare  ia  altogether  too  much  partaking  of  Ibe  fency  in  tbe 
edocation  that  femalea  obtain,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  such  a 
course  of  instruction  as  will  land  lo  make  female  scholars  equal  to  all  tbe 
aL-tual  duties  of  life,  auch  a  course  of  iD8trul^tion  as  will  enable  them  to  com- 
pete, and  succeaafully  too,  with  their  brothers  throughout  the  world,  when  thcj 
have  to  take  their  part  in  the  actual  of  life.  I  liave  given  my  mite  for  this  pur- 
pose, end  if  good  comes  of  it  I  ahall  not  liave  lived  in  vi^n.' 

The  town  of  Exeter  received  tbe  bequest,  and  carried  out  the 
proviaiona  of  the  will  by  placing  the  fund  in  tbe  banda  of  tnisteea, 
choaea  by  and  reaponrible  to  it — then  borrowed  $100,000,  giving 
their  note,  principal  and  interest,  payable  all  or  in  part,  on  demand 
of  tbe  trristeea,  who  are  expected  never  to  ask  for  a  penny  of  it — 
making  tuition  free  to  all  female  children  of  the  town,  witb  books 
and  stationery,  and  further  deducting  fW>m  tbe  income  thus  re- 
dnced  all  expenses  for  repairs,  improvement  on  grounds,  and  all  pe- 
cuniary expenses — practically  leaving  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  income  'to  make  female  ecbolara  eqtial  to  all  the  duties  of  life.' 
Tbia  policy  will  not  eatablish  a  'fioniishiDg  female  somioary  '  of 
tbe  highest  grade. 
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Samubl  Willitb  was  bora  at  Wertbary,  In  Qneen'a  Conn^, 
New  York,  oa  the  15th  of  June,  ll9S.  Hii  bther  was  s  substan- 
tial  and  highly  respected  farmer  of  that  town,  but  Samuel,  the  son, 
was  earlj  impressed  with  »  feeling  that  ■  wider  field  of  usefulaesa 
was  to  be  opened-  before  bim  Uiao  he  could  Itnd  on  bis  fetber's 
farm.  He  therefore  went  to  the  naighboring  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  began  his  commercial  career,  as  clerk^-in  the  year  1812. 
He  remained  ia  this  position  three  years,  and  during  this  early  ex- 
perieuue  he  had  already  adopted  the  motto  which  he  never  lost 
Hght  of,  and  which  has  made  him  so  successful  in  every  enterprise 
with  which  his  name  has  been  connected ;  the  motto  that '  What- 
ever is  worth  doing  It  all,  is  worth  doing  welL'  In  181S,  at  tho 
^c  of  twenty,  ho  engaged  in  the  liardware  trade,  and  for  an  un- 
broken period  of  fifty-four  years,  he  followed  persistently,  and  with 
ever  increasing  success,  the  business  of  his  choice ;  and  few  names 
have  stood  so  high  in  the  mercantile  community  of  New  York 
during  the  present  century  as  thai  of  '  Willeta  &  Co.,  303  Pearl 
•troct.'  It  has  long  been  associated  with  all  that  ie  just,  npright, 
honorable,  and  true  ia  commercial  transactlona. 

During  his  long  and  successful  career  as  a  inerchaut,  be  never  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  amassing  wealth  ;  but  the 
various  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  his  adopted  city 
have  looked  to  him  for  substantial  aid  and  en  courage  tSent,  and  be 
has,  not  unfrequently.  occu[iied  responsible  positions  in  their  man- 
agement. The  elevation  of  the  character  of  woman,  cnlai^iog  her 
field  of  usefulness,  and  furnishing  the  needed  ^ilities  for  tier 
higher  cUltare,-  have  claimed  much  of  his  lima  and  thoughts  for 
many  years.  Ho  has  also  been,  in  his  qniet,  rinostentatioos'  way,  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  cause  of  hnnun  freedom,  and  has  been  in- 
■tmmental,  in  connection  with  his  friend,  Isaac  T.  Hopper  of  Now 
York,  in  obtaining  the  liberation  from  bondage  of  many  of  ths 
'oppressed  race  in  oar  Southern  Statu.  Id*  common  with  many 
(448) 
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members  of  hii  religioaa  Rociet;  be  h«a  ever  been  active  in  hia 
oppoution  to  legalized  'killing*,  and  antiring  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
abolition  of  capital  pDoiahment.  He  iias  labored  foitbfnil]'  in  the 
caoM  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians  of  onr  coantr^, 
and  all  measarea  for  dealing  with  them  justly,- and  with  loving 
kindness,  have  had  his  warmest  eympathy  and  snpport  Long 
identified  with  every  humane  movement,  it  was  eminently  fitting 
that  he  should  be  chosen  by  the  yearly  meeting  of  Fricnils  in  Now 
York  to  present  an  address  at  Washington  expressive  of  the  feel- 
ings of  Friends  with  r^rd  to  the  violent  death  of  the  lamented 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  great  canse  of  peace  and  nnivcrsal  brother- 
hood has  ever  found  in  Samuel  Willets  an  earnest  and  most  efficient 
advocate.  In  brief,  every  measure  for  the  amelioration  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  human  race,  without  regard  to  sei,  color,  or  condi- 
tion, bos  ever  received  from  him  not  only  warm  sympathy,  but 
most  substantial  sopport. 


For  many  years  it  was  a  canse  of  deep  concern  with  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country,  that  they  had  nnder  their 
control  no  collie,  or  higher  institution  of  learning.  It  was  not  till 
IBSfi  that  the  enterprise  was  begun  in  eamestj  an  eligible  site  was 
selected  near  the  city  of  Philadelpbia,  and  the  comer-stone  of  a 
■abstantial  college  edifice  was  laid.*  For  more  than  three  years  the 
building  slowly  progressed  ;  Friends,  with  their  characteristic  care 
and  prudence,  proceeding  no  &ster  than  the  means  were  furnished. 
In  186fi,  the  building  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the  college  and 
preparatory  school  were  or^niited,  and  fiow  (1873),  after  four  years 
of  successful  labor,  the  lowest  academic  degree  is  abont  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  first  graduating  class.  During  the  seven  yean 
which  have  passed  since  the  laying  of  the  comer'Stone,  the  sum  of 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  building%  supplying  them  with  the  needed  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus, and  in  thoroughly  organizing  all  the  various  departments  of 
study,  that  the   institution  may   eventually  take  rank  among  the 

•  Tlw  cdII^i  fa  in  Driani*  Counli.  db  llHliiilndrir^>>  ud  WMcl>iri*r  RiMnsd.Mi  mOm 
team  Ibg  ifal  at  Tbirtj-ant  (id  Chirtnol  MnM..  Tht  wltat*  iUUoD  tt  SwtTUmm^  mni  > 

Tl*  bofWiif  fa  HS  tM  In  koith,  wttli  nura  wlsfi  atK  Ut  aek.  II  Mntib  of  ■  mW 
b«i1itii«SDlHl  wlda  ttj  lis  Am  S  Inelw  itf,eo  (itWt  lida  of  wlikli  ■»  tn-fncf  tiam* 
«iiiiUli>ii>|  liiH  ■taiim,  ud  vlift  (ilw^tiv  Ihn  (Mwi  ti4t  of  Ibcn  Hun  ISO  AM  by  U  ' 


fh  w<D(t  •>•  (bd  U  Am  wid>,  wl 
TbtkltchvibulldlntliilhanarfamtMrlMpbjMiM  widi.  And  iHkooimMkI 
taundry  buildmf.  TIm  tiitli*  MriMtiin  b  b«Ud  by  MHin  from  builm  knUd  Id 
of  tha  knndcy,  loS  b  lifhtad  br  (u  ft™  >  iMnruic  I«1k1  1M  hM  I>dib  lb*  » 
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leading  colleges  of  the  connbj.  This  reanlt  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated,  for  noder  tlio  wide  and  Uberal  adminiatratioti  of  « 
board  of  monagen  who  have  felt  a  deep  ioteTeat  in  thia  movement 
from  its  first  iaoeptioD,  the  principle  is  fully  rect^iied  that  the 
college  is  not  the  massive  pile  of  stone  and  mortar,  nor  any  of  the 
m«rely  material  accesaories  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence, 
bat  the  men  and  women  who  are  intmated  with  the  management, 
and  who  fill  its  professoiial  chairs  They  fully  recognize  the  fitct 
that  a  college  properly  officered  and  eqnippei],  and  truly  worthy  of 
the  name,  is  in  this  age  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  eipeasive  of 
all  human  institntions. 

It  wasmatnral  that  Friend*  intereited  in  the  cause  of  education, 
and  desirons  of  establishing  a  college  for  the  thorough  education 
of  both  sexes  together,  and  alike,  should  look  to  such  a  man  foi 
encouragement  and  that  substantial  aid  upon  which  such  an  enter- 
prise so  largely  depends.  Nor  did  they  look  in  vmu.  From  the 
very  banning  of  the  movement  to  the  present  time,  to  establish  a 
well  endowed  institution  of  higher  culture  in  the  Society  of  Friends, 
Samuel  WiUets'  wise  counsels  have  directed,  and  his  liberal  contri- 
batioDs  have  uded  the  work.  Be  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  reslly 
Dnderstand  how  to  enjoy  wealth  to  the  utmost,  by  making  it  sub- 
serve the  best  ends,  tlnlike  many  successful  business  men,  who 
continue  to  amass  and  hoard  up  money'to  the  very  last,  with  an 
ever  increasing  greed  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,  he  desires 
to  tee  his  wealth,  the  well  earned  fruit  of  his  long  and  snccoBsfnl 
labors,  properly  bestowed  in  his  lifetime.  That  he  may  himself  so 
direct  hia  own  benefactions  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  good 
attainable  with  the  amount  of  means  expended.  It  is  a  rare  secret 
which  he,  and  a  few  noble  ipirita  like  himself,  have  discovered,  and  a 
new  and  inexhaostible  source  of  enjoyment  which  they  liave  opened 
to  wealthy  men,  compared  with  which  the  pleasures  of  accumulation 
ftde  into  insignificance.  He  has  not  only  ^ven  liberally  of  his 
own  substance  to  every  good  and  noble  work,  but  he  has  so  wisely 
conditioned  bis  benefactions  that  be  has  made  theni  the  means  of 
drawing  out  large  contributions  from  others  for  the  same  or  similar 
ends.  His  power  to  do  good  with  the  large  resonrcea  at  his  com- 
mand is  thos  increased  many  fold ;  directly,  by  the  sums  of  money 
which  his  coutribntions  call  forth  from  other  wealthy  men ;  and 
indirectly,  through  the  iufiuence  of  his  example. 

Hie  fourth  annual  catalogne  gives  the  names  of  960  papilfr— of 
both  sexes,  nearly  equal  in  number — 10  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment and  190  in  the  preparatory  department, 
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EsKA  CoRKiu.,  the  founder  snil  mnnificent  benl&ctor  of  tho 
Univeraity  at  Ithftu  which  bean  hi«  niitne,  was  bom  at  Weatcbeater 
Landing,'WcB,tchester  CoQnty,  New  York,  January  11,  1807.  Hii 
parents  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  his  fattier 
by  trade  a  {totter,  removed  to  De  Rnyter,  Madison  County,  in 
18I&,  managed  a  farm  in  sumrtier,  and  taught  a  district  school  in 
Ifae  winter.  In  the  divereiSed  labors  of  the  pottery,  the  farm,  and 
the  school,  yonng  Cornell  gained  thnt  varied  practical  skill,  as  well 
as  a  general  sharpening  of  the  ftcnities  which  has  proved  with  so 
many  American  yooths  more  useful,  in  the  work  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  coantry  reqnire  to  be  done,  than  the  highest  and  widest 
college  cultore.  In  1826,  he  asusted  the  carpenters  employed  by 
•his  father  to  build  a  shop,  and  ih  so  doing  ^wned  such  insight  into 
the  business  that  he  was  permitted  soon  after  to  construct  a  sub- 
stantial and  comfortable  honsQ,  into  which  tho  family  removed  and 
continued  to  reside. 

In  18S6,  Ezra  Cornell  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  Sis  fortune, 
and  iu  the  year  following  found  employment  at  Homer,  Cortland 
Connty,  in  building  wool^rding  machines.  In  the  spring  of  1828 
lie  went  to  Ithaca,  to  work  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  cotton  FactoTj, 
at  eight  dollars  a  nsonth  and  his  board ;  and  here  he  worked  so 
satisfactorily  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  usefully  to  his  employer,  that 
bis  wages  at  the  end  of  six  months  were  advanced  to  twelve  doHara 
per  month.  In  1829  bo  took  charge  of  a  fouring  mill  at  Fall 
Creek  (Ithaca),  in  which  he  continued  for  eight  years.  During 
this  engagement  he  recouBtmcted  aud  enlarged  tho  mill,  with  such 
additional  mechanical  fitcilities  for  moving  the  grun  and  flour  as  to 
require  tho  services  of  only  one  man  to  attend  to  the  eight  mn  of 
stone,  wnich  could  turn  out  four  hundred  barrels  of  flour  per  day, 
in  the  busiest  season.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  position  he  has 
occupied,  h«  strore  to  nuke  his  wrricM  ralaable,  both  to  bis 
employer  and  to  himaelC 
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Id  1839,  Mr.  Cornell  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the  lumbering 
and  fanning  bnainess,  located  in  Maine  and  Georgia — points  so 
widely  separated  as  almost  necessitated  the  iorention  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph,  which  Prof.  Mone  was  at  that  time  making  availa- 
ble for  the  pnrpose  of  communication  between  distant  places,  and 
in  whose  plans  Hr.  Coroell  became  associated,  greatly  to  his  own 
pecnniarj  advantage — aa  is  tJins  narrated  by  Dr.  Brockett  in  the 
Men  of  Our  Day : 

DurJDg  the  wiater  of  1812  and  1843,  wtiils  in  Oeorgia,  be  oooceiTed  a  plan 
for  emplopng  the  SCate  prison  convicCs  of  Georgia  in  Uia  maDulacture  o(  agri- 
CDltura]  implemats;  and  after  thoroughl/  examiaing  JU  leaaibility,  went  to 
Ifaine  for  the  purpoaa  of  sottlieg  some  ueQeiihed  buaineai,  prepuratoiy  to 
enlering  upon  the  execution  of  his  project.  While  in  Maine,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  P.  O.  J,  Smith,  then  editor  of  the  Portland  'Farmrr.'  He  was  informed 
hj  Mr.  Smith,  that  Congreas  had  appropriated  thirty  thoiuaad  dollars  toward 
buIldiDg  a  tdegraph,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Horsey  between  Balli- 
mora  and  Washiugion,  and  that  Ite  (Smith)  had  taken  tlie  contract  to  lay  the 
pipe  In  which  the  tdegiaph  cable  wbb  to  be  inclosed,  aud  he  was  to  recare 
ona  hundred  dollars  a  mile  for  Ills  work.  If r.  Smith  ^so  informed  Mr.  Cornell, 
that,  afler  a  careful  examination,  he  h;id  found  that  he  would  lose  monej  bjr 
the  job,  and,  at  tlte  same  lime,  allowed  him  a  piece  of  the  pipe,  and  explwned 
the  manner  of  iii  coiMtractioD.  the  deptli  to  which  it  waa  to  t>e  laid,  and  the 
difficulliea  which  lie  expected  to  encounter  in  CBTT7iog;  out  the  deaign.  Mr. 
Cornell,  at  this  Bujie  interview,  afler  the  brief  explanation  which  Mr.  Smith 
bad  given,  told  him  that,  in  liis  opinion,  the  pipe  could  be  laid  by  macbiner?  at 
a  much  leaa  expense  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  mile^  and  it  would  be,  in  the 
main,  a  profitable  operation.  At  the  samo  time,  he  sketched  on  paper  the 
plan  of  a  machine  which  ho  thought  prac^cabls.  This  led  to  the  engagement 
of  Mr.  Cornell  by  Mr.  Smith,  to  make  such  a  machine.  And  he  imioediatelf. 
went  to  work  and  made  patteras  fbr  its  construction.  While  the  maohitie  was 
being  made,  Hr.  Cornell  Went  to  Augusta,  Maine,  and  settled  up  hi*  buaineai^ 
and  then  relumed  lo  Portland  and  completed  the  pipe  machine.  Professor 
Morae  waa  notified  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  regard  to  tlie  machine,  and  went  to  Port- 
iand  to  see  it  tried.  The  trial  proved  a  success.  Mr.  Cornell  was  employed  to 
take  charge  of  laying  the  pipe.  Under  his  liands  the  work  advanced  rapidly, 
and  he  had  laid  ten  miles  or  more  of  the  pipe,  when  Professor  Morse  discovered 
tMit  Ilia  insulation  was  so  Imperfect  tliat  the  telegraph  would  not  operate.  He 
did  not,  however,  stop  the  work  until  he  had  received  orders,  which  order* 
came  in  the  following  singular  manner.  When  the  evening  train'  came  out 
from  Baltimore,  Professor  Morse  was  observed  lb  step  fVom  the  car;  he  walked 
qp  to  Mr.  Cornell  and  took  him  asde^  and  said,  '  Mr.  Cornell,  can  not  you  cc»i- 
trive  to  stop  the  work  tor  a  lew  tlsys  without  ita  bdng  known  that  it  ia 
done  on  purpose?  If  it  is  known  that  I  ordered  the  stoppage,  the  papers  will 
dad  it  out,  and  have  all  kinda  of  stories  about  it'  Mr.  Cbiuell  saw  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  with  his  usual  quickness  of  discernment,  and  told  the  profeawir 
that  he  would  make  it  all  right.  So  lie  ordered  the  drivers  to  start  the  learn  of 
eight  mules,  which  set  tiie  madilne  in  motion,  and,  while  driving  along  at  a 
lively  pctce,  in  orderto  roach  the  Relay  Houses  a  distance  of  about  twenty  roda^ 
before  it  wss  time  to  'turn  out,'  managed  to  tilt  the  machine  so  aa  to  catch  it 
under  the  point  of  a  prqjectiDg  rock.  This  apparent  accident  so  damaged  the 
macliine  as  lo  render  it  useless.  The  profeagor  retired  in  a  state  of  perfect 
contentment,  and  the  Baltimore  papers,  on  the  following  morning,  bad  an  inter- 
esting snbjeot  for  a  paragraph.  Tlie  work  thns  being  suspended  of  necessity. 
Professor  Morse  convened  a  grand  council  at  the  Belay  Hotise,  composed  of 
himself;  Profeesor  Qale,  Dr.  Fisher,  Hr.  Taile,  and  P.  0.  J.  Bmitli,  ths  persons 
especially  concerned  in  the  undertaking.  After  diacuaaing  the  matter,  they 
determiiied  upaa  fiirtber  effbrta  for  perre<^ng  the  insulation.  These  fhiled,  and 
orders  were  given  to  remove  every  thing  lo  Washington.     TTp  to  this  time, 
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Profenor  Jlone  and  hiB  ugiaUatB  had  expendsd  twenty-two  thoQWid  dollar^ 
and  nil  in  Tain.  Ueaaurea  ware  taken  to  reduce  the  expeii«««,  Md  Ur.  Cornell 
was  appointed  miMaat  ■aperiDteiulDnt,  and  took  eolire  charfce  of  the  aader' 
taking.  He  now  altered  tiie  deaijpi,  inlMititutuit;  pol^  lor  Iha  pipei  This  maf 
bercgmrded  as  the  comnienoenient  of  'air  lines'  of  l«legrapb.  Ha  commenced 
ttieerectiong^ilieiiDe  botveen  Baltimore  and  Wastiii^ion  on  polea,  aQd Jiad 
it  in  socceuml  operation  in  time  to  report  the  prooeediDga  of  the  conveutiODa 
wtiich  nominated  Henrr  Clay,  and  James  K.  Polk  lor  the  presidency. 

Although  the  practicability  of  tlie  telegraph  had  been  so  thoion^iif  tested, 
it  did  nnt  become  at  once  popular.  A  short  line  was  erected  in  New  Yorii 
city  in  the  npKng  of  1S4S,  having  ila  lower  office  at  IIS  Broadway,  and  ita 
upper  ofice  near  Niblo'a  The  rasoarces  of  the  company  had  bcrn  entirety 
exhausted,  so  tliat  tliey  were  nnsble  to  pay  Mr.  Cornell  Tor  hia  service)!,  and  he 
was  directed  to  char^  viintora  twenty-Gie  centa  liir  admiaaion,  so  ua  to  raise 
the  fnnda  requixico  lo  defray  sxpensea.  Yet  snfflrient  intetvat  was  nut  sliown 
by  the  community  even  to  support  Ifr.  Cornell  and  his  SBuKsnt.  Eren  the 
New  York  pre«3  were  opposed  to  the  telej^raphic  prqect.  The  prnprietor  of 
the  '.Veui  Tort  Herald,'  when  callod  upon  by  Ur.  Cornell,  and  requtstcd  to  Bay 
■  fcood  word  in  Ilia  fsTor,  emphsticslly  refused,  atalinft  distinctly,  that  it  would 
be  fcrcatly  10  bis  disadvantage  sliould  the  telegraph  au^cted.  Stranger  lUll  Is 
it,  that  many  of  thoae  very  men,  who  would  be  expected  to  be  entirely  in 
favor  of  tlie  undertaking,  viz.,  men  of  scienliHc  purauits,  stood  aloof  and  de- 
clined to  indorse  it.  In  ord<.'r  to  put  up  the  line  in  tiie  moat  economical  man- 
ner, Ur.  Comeil  desired  to  attach  tiie  wires  to  tiie  city  buildings  wliicli  lined 
its  course.  Many  houae-owDcra  objet-tod,  alleging  that  it  trouid  invalidate 
their  insnranco  policies  by  incrcaaing  the  risk  of  their  buildinga  being  atrack 
by  lightning.  Mr.  Comell^led  llie  theory  of  tiie  lig1itmn)t-rod,  as  demon- 
strated by  Franklin,  and  allowed  tliat  tlie  teWgrapItic  wire  would  add  sflfcty  (o 
ll>^  baildings.  Some  persons  still  rcHised.  but  informed  him  tbnt  could  he 
wixnire  >  certificate  from  Profeoaor  ReDwiL-k.  then  connected  with  Coluinbu) 
Colleger  to  the  eflect  tliat  the  wires  would  not  increase  tlie  rii'k  of  llieir  build- 
ings, they  wonid  allow  iiim  to  attach  his  wires.  Ur.  Cornell  lliougiit  tlie 
obtaining  of  such  •  certificate  a  very  oiey  matter,  as  certainly  all  Bcicniiae  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  Franklin  theory.  He  therefore  posted  off  to  Columbia 
College,  saw  the  distinguished  savon,  stated  hi<(  errand,  and  requested  the 
certidcale,  saying  it  would  be  dinng  Proieaaur  Uorse  a  gnat  laror.  To  Hia 
utter  consteraatioD,  the  learned  profeasor  replied,  'No.  I  can  not  do  tliat,' 
alleging  that 'tlie  wires  tm>NU  increase  the  risk  of  the  buildings  being  struck 
by  iightning.'  Mr.  Cornell  was  obliged  to  go  into  an  elaliorate  discuiiaion  of 
the  Franklin  tbeory  of  tlie  liglitning-rod,  until  the  professor  eonfeaaed  himself 
in  error,  and  prepannl  the  desired  certiScate,  tot  which  otuniun  ,he  cbaTfied  him 
twenty-five  dollws.     This  certificate  enabled  Mr.  Cornell  to  carry  out  bis  plana. 

In  1845.  he  saperintended  the  constructLan  of  n  line  of  telegraph  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  In  1846,  he  erected  s  line  from  New  Totk  to  Albany 
in  four  months,  and  made  five  thousand  dollara  profiL  In  l9tT,  he  erected  the 
line  from  Troy  to  Montreal,  by  coulrnct,  and  was  thirty  tiiousand  dollars  the 
ffainer  by  it,  which  be  invested  in  western  lands.  He  aliw  invested  largely  in 
j>bic  slock  generally,  other  lines  having  been  put  up  by  other  parties, 
J  confident  in  the  ultimate  sucoess  of  the  magnetic  teiefnvph.  Tliew 
inveatmeniB  hare  so  Increased  in  value  as  to  make  Ur.  Cornell  ono  of  the 
'solid  men '  of  the  conntry. 

Mr.  Cornell  took  ftn  active  interest  in  the  efforts  to  improve  tite 
bnoiDg  ioterest  of  the  section  of  the  State  m  which  he  resided,  and 
in  1862  was  made  president  of  the  State  Agricnltarol  Society.  Jii 
the  same  year  he  waa  elected  to  the  Asaembly,  and  in  1864,  to 
the  State  senate,  Ilere  he  dtstingiiiehcd  hirasclf  hy  his  steady  and 
intelligent  support  of  all  mcaaures  calculated  to  advance  the  cdaca- 
tiobal  interests  of  the  State. 
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HISTOEICAL  DETELOPME^  OF  SUPESIOK  imHUCnON. 


1.  The  parsmonnt  iroportance  assigned  to  Iho  subject  of  education 
in  all  the  noblest  states  of  antiquity,  and  the  eamestnesi  with  vbich 
their  most  celebrated  lawgivers  exerted  themselves  to  carry  out  the 
principle  of  mental  and  moral  advancement  to  the  utmost  conceivable' 
perfecUon,  are  everywhere  conspicuoux  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Hellenic  genius  and  culture  assume  their  distinct  historio 
character.  The  existence  of  a  complete,  and  minutely  organized 
system  of  educational  arrangements,  is  from  the  first  observable  in 
those  commonities  which  exhibit  the  most  strongly  expressed,  and 
consistent  examples  of  the  Greek  conception  of  die  state.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  country  was  considered  aa  tha  basis  of  all 
the  future  inflnences  of  the  state,  the  ground  and  warrant  of  its  best 
anticipations  from  the  citizen.'  Far  from  abandoning  this  subject 
to  the  possible  inattention,  or  excentric  fancies  of  individuals,  the 
state  conceived  that,  aa  the  common  parent,  its  most  sacred  duty,  and 
most  vital  interests,  would  be  equally  neglected,  if  the  highest  mind 
of  the  whole  community  were  not  directly,  and  constantly,  brou^t 
to  bear  upon  a  question  of  such  inconceivable  importance  to  the 
Individual,  and  the  nation.  In  Sparta  the  workings  of  the  whole 
educational  machinery  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  espe* 
dal  minister  of  state,  the  iraiioydfioc,  and  the  individual  appointed  to 
t}na  office  was  selected  from  amongst  those  who  had  previously  been 
invested  with  the  highest  political  dignities.*  A  umilar  degree  of 
attention  was  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  Pythagorean  statesmen 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  and  even  iA  Athens  as  we  learn  from 
Plato,  parents  were  compelled  to  provide  for  the  Instrnclion  of  their 
children'  in  gymnastics,  and  povoueh — b  subject  including  what  we 

1.  ThilMDUBHlbmiat  nipluitlallriipniHdlnPUto'aXiittipkmip.  1.  BnllHlfC- 


pMid  tnm  Oa  OiBk  Pnt  Aluli  hi  lUnx^,  tufm.  Com.  1.XXXI.    "  Qui  Athvilevia 
alt  Idu  apattna  luduf,  quad  anBlnin  OnacianuB  )•■«  imsaiil  fuutM  ill  ■  Ubvli,  Atliail- 
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ehonld  now  gaU  the  rudiments  of  polite  literature,  and  even  the  flnt 
elements  of  ethical  doctrine.' 

2.  From  the  very  primitiTe  and  anformed  condition  in  vhich  sci- 
ence of  every  kind  eondnued  to  eziet  nntU  ibortly  before  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  scanty  and  limited  extent 
to  which  the  materialg  for  learned  study  were  then  extant,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  all  interesting,  and  invaluable  as  are  the  insUtotions  and 
precepts  of  the  philosophers  and  legislators  of  earlier  Greece,  from 
the  light  they  throw  upon  the  nature  and  ultimate  aims  of  education, 
they  can  supply  at  the  utmost  but  distant,  and  general  analogies 
with  reference  to  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  functions  of  the  several 
parts  of  a  system  of  instrucdon  provided  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  which  that  age  had  not  as  yet  become  conscious.  Xeno- 
phon,  or  whoever  else  is  the  author  of  the  treatise  de  republiea  iMce- 
daemaiiiorttm,  informs  us  that  the  state  of  Lycnrgus  re^;arded  the 
education  of  the  iiflumt  as  infinitely  transcending  in  importance  and 
dignity'  that  of  a  period  less  mentally  and  phy^cally  developed,  and 
less  capable  of  moral  good  and  evil.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  advanced  form  of  instrtiction  the 
trainingof  those  Who  had  advanced  beyond  childhood  partook  even  more 
Btrongly  of  the  character  of  a  practical  discipline  than  the  educational 
ati^es  by  which  it  had  been  preceded.  Vigor  and  manly  dignity  of 
character,  as  eshibited  ia  deeds  of  positive  morality  {ipiri,  &yipaya~ 
Sid),  still  cqpstituted  the  highest  form  of  cicellence  placed  before  the 
coming  man,.ju8t  as  obedience  {weiiapx'oh  i>oral  purity  (oH^pevvt-q), 
and  reverence  (nif  uc),  had  been  almost  exclusively  inculcated  in  child- 
hood. It  was  reserved  for  a  later  period,  and  for  a  more  intellccta- 
ally  pr<^re8sive  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  recognize  in  knowl- 
edge and  mental  power  the  highest  condition,  and  absolute  end  of 
human  existence.*  The  entire  scientific  attainments  of  the  times  in 
which  the  Dorian  commonwealths  had  their  period  of  pertinent^  were 
exp^uled  in  the  pregnant  apophthegms,*  the  heroic  ballads,  and  the 
masculine,  Handelian  music,  which  formed  the  prinapal  components 
of  the  mental  training  of  boyhood.  Positive  instruction  had  herein 
readied  its  ^rthest  limits.  The  man  was  henceforth  called  apon  to 
enact  deeds  similar  in  spirit  to  those  which  he  had  been  taught  to 
remember,  and  revere.  The  only  higher  school  into  which  he  now 
passed  was  that  of  the  public  service.    The  mndly  suggesdve  forms, 

1.  Sh  PUto  Pntmg.,  p.  8M. 
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and  sublime  tendencies  of  tlie  state  were  designed  to  set  before  tlie 
man  a  still  loftier,  more  aerious,  and  more  impresBive  manifestaUon 
of  the  principle  of  the  nobly  beautiful  (raXof)'  which  had  been 
throngbont  tbe  keynote  of  his  previous  education.  This  notion  that 
the  state'  is  the  school  tor  men,  riktc  &ripa  iiiavai,  though  most 
emphatically  expressed  amongst  the  Dorians,  who  were,  indeed  little 
more  than  the  strictest  and  strailest  sect  of  the  practical  politicians 
of  Greece,  was  scarcely  less  adbefcd  to  in  the  antagonistic  element 
of  the  common  race.*  '  In  the  magnificently  eloquent  harangue  in 
which  Pericles  has  idealised  the  excellences  of  the  state  be  had 
exalted  to  a  grandeur  of  supremacy  so  nobly  contrasting  with  its 
diminulire  extent,  and  insignificance  In  point  of  material  resources, 
he  sums  up  all  the  glories  of  the  Atheman  people  in  the  fiut  that 
th^  commonwealth  was  not  only  the  most  admirably  perfect  train- 
ing school  of  its  own  citicens,  but  served  at  the  same  time  as  the 
means  of  education  (waiitvmt)  to  the  entire  civilized  world.' 

3.  At  the  period  here  referred  to  the  principles  ot  political  exist- 
ence which  lived  in  the  Hellenic  race  whilst  rematniog  substantially 
the  same,  had  nevertheless  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  develt^nnent, 
The  glory  of  the  Dorian  citizen  had  consisted  in  becoming  the  organ 
of  the  state,  that  of  the  Athenian  was  sought  for  in  the  acquisition  of 
an  intellectual  dominion  in,  and  over  the. state.  The  example  of  the 
extraordinary  man  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  had  given  the 
most  striking  and  conspicuous  proof  of  the  more  than  regal  authority 
which  the  wpuroe  ariip  could  wield  in  a  goTemment  where  scarcely 
the  slightest  check,  or  balance  to  the  popular  will  had  been  suffered 
to  exist.  On  the  other  hand  the  utter  sweeping  away  of  the  support 
afforded  by  forms  of  state,  and  positive  institutions,  had  drivea  the 
nation  when  deprived  of  the  masterly  intellect,  and  steadfast  will, 
which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  place  of  governmental  organization, 
to  throw  itself  in  utter  helplessness  into  the  arms  of  the  first  bold  and 
confident  adventurer  who  undertook  the  responsibility  of  command. 
Honor  and  emolument  in  profhdon,  unlimited  power,  the  ^nore  fks- 
dnating  to  a  quick  witted  and  asfuring  people,  firom  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  intellectual  superiority  which  it  involved,  all  contributed  to 
render  tlie  ascendency  over  the  Athenian  demos  scarcely  less  alluring 
to  every  ardent  and  ambitious  spirit  during  the  era  of  the  great  Pelo- 
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ponueuan  contest  than  the  occupanc;  o£  the  ihirono  itself  had  proved 
in  the  earlier  perioda  of  Greuan  tustoty. 

i.  The  eager  emulation  which  arose  between  the  HBmerona  com- 
petitors for  the  soveragntj  over  the  popular  will,  as  well  as  the 
refined  fitstidiausness  -and  intellectual  subtlety  of  the  audience  before 
whom  their  clums  were  to  bti  ^proved,  soon  rendered  the  necessity 
for  theoretical  attainments  and  scientific  tnuning  imperative  upon  all 
who  aspired  to  distinction  and  sui^^is  in  the  one  great  field  of  enter- 
prise and  activity  for  every  Athenian.  Public  life  hod  developed 
itself  into  a  systematic  and  legitimate  career,  in  which  the  corres- 
pondeace  of  means  to  ends  had  become  thoroughly  understood ;  and 
the  simple  and  purely  general  education  of  former  ages  was  no  longer 
found  sufiicient  to  satU^  the  requirements  of  a  ptode  of  activity  as 
refined  and  complicated  in  its  workings,  as  the  profosuonal  industry 
of  modem  times.  To  meet  these  demands,  and  to  fomish  to  the 
noblest  born,  and  most  intelligent  portion  of  the  Athenian  youth  that 
saentific  method  which  should  serve  at  once  as  the  canon  for  action, 
and  the  nucleus  of  future  experience  a  new  class  of  instructors,  the 
Sophists,  or  profeuoret  arttum,  were  called  into  existence.*  The  lim- 
its of  the  present  treatise  do  not  permit  ua  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  history  and  doctrines  of  those  remarkable  men,  respect- 
ing whose  influence  and  importance  opinions  so  various  and  conflicU 
ing  have  been  entertained.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  circumstances 
above. referred  to  many  of  the  moat  unguhv  and  otherwise  inexplica- 
Ue  peculiarities  in  their  history  and  character  find  their  full  interpre- 
tation. In  the  fact  that  an  actual  profession — and  one  too  of  the 
highest  order — had  for  the  first  time  arisen  in  the  social  horizon,  that 
new  educational  wants  had  preceded,  and  loudly  called  for  their  ap- 
pearance, we  obtain  a  far  more  satisfactory  explanaUon  of  the  marvel- 
ous success  which  attended  their  te^iching,  the  princely  fortunes  th^ 
amassed,  and  the  rapturous  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  wel- 
comed, than  can  be  discovered  in  any  fragmentary  specimens  of  their 
literary  produclioiis  which  have  come  down  to  later  agee.* 

5.  The  Sophists  peculiarly  addressed  themselves  to  that  thirst  for 
intellectual  supremacy,  as  expressed  in  the  forms  of  political  power, 
which  was  the  master  passion  of  that  period.'  Tliey  declared  tiiem- 
■elves  absolutely  competent  to  afibrd  a  mastery  of  the  secrets  of 
power  BO  complete  as  to  enable  Its  possessor  to  command  the  im- 
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fUdt  obedience  of  hi*  eoaabytatia,  and  by  aUe  admiiustratioii  to 
dcnve  the  iiillut  mdranUge  from  the  position  to  wUch  he  had  thai 
attained.  That  an  uuight  into  cauMs,  and  an  acqaaintaace  with 
•dentific  method  can  have  no  other  effect  upon  practical  esperieoce 
than  that  of  endleulj  incrnuang  its  precision  and  eflkaencjr  waa  a 
deeply  rooted  and  oharacteriatic  conviction  of  tbe  beet  era  ot 
Athenian'  history.  The  rery  eaiiiest  orators  endeavor  to  base  tfa^ 
art  upon  certain  thecvetic  principles,  and  the  Sophists,  aa  the  sole 
possessore  of  the  learmng  and  systematic  knowledge  of  that  periodt 
were  long  the  instruciors  of  the  statesmen  and  advocates  (mv^yofiM) 
who  composed  the  hi^ier  world  in  the  leading  peo^^e  of  Greee*. 
Not  only  do  we  read  that  men  like  Thncydides  Alcibiades,  and  Then- 
menes  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Soi^sts,*  bnt  even  the  moit 
tnrhalent  and  contemptible  dema^gues  are  said  to  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  a  similar  conive.' 

€.  That  the  existence  of  the  Sophists  is  distinctly  to  be  referred 
to  the  rise  of  (he  various  professions  connected  with  pnblic  life  ii 
evident  frran  the  &ct  that  Protagoras,  the  most  acuto  and  specula- 
tively important  amongBt  the  apostles  of  the  sect  expressly  describes 
himself  in  Plato  as  a  teacher  of  political  science.*  At  a  later  period 
(be  chair  astigned  to  this  subject  in  the  school  of  Athens  was  regn- 
lariy  held  by  a  sopbisL  The  elder  sophists,  it  is  well  known,  wen 
^len  employed  in  embassies  and  public  misvons  in  which  the  gravest 
public  interests  were  concerned.  The  same  connection  between 
Sophistiy  and  tba  grander  forms  of  practical  life  is  farther  attested 
in  the  frequency  with  whidi  we  find  individuals  of  this  class  ap- 
pointed to  civil  offices  at  a  more  than  nsnally  responsible  and  im- 
portant nature.  Isocrates  himself  is  said  to  have  acted  as  private 
secretary  to  Conon,*  and  nnmerons  instances  of  a  Kmilar  nature  ara 
mentioned  in  dte  histtvians  and  biographers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  after  Qiriat.  As  the  moat  finished  and  highly  cultivate4 
fi>nn  of  oratory,  sophistiy  naturally  stood  in  tiie  closest  relation  with 
jurisprudence.  ProtbgMrB  of  the  art  are  frequently  dascribeA  as  act- 
ing both  in  the  capacity  of  teachers  and  advocates.  Those  of  the 
number  who  confined  thensdves  ezclasively  to  legal  practice  (al 
/WXP'  ^''  '■■•'ISw  ca)  Twv  ^fioTot)  are  said  to  have  been  held  in 
lower  estimaUtm  (iktXl^tfoi)*     The  forensic  sc^hists  (at  Suni>i«»l 
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fi^roptt),^  though  often  deacribed  m  coming  off  the  woise  in  thw  en- 
connteTB  with  the  harder  headed  aAd  more  knowing  iyopalm,  seem 
on  the  whole  to  have  bees  r^uded  as  the  more  educated  and  gen- 
tlemanly portion  of  the  juristic  body,  and  to  have  maintained  with 
reference  hi  the  former  a  poeition  analogona  to  that  which  the  advo- 
cate as  compared  to  the  aolidtor  holds  with  ui.  Libanina  in  hia 
epietlea  refen  moreover  to  notable  inataDcea  where  Sophists  had 
achieved  a  greater  amonnt  of  stKcess  as  lawyers  than  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  their  more  practically  trained  antagonists. 

7.  Bom  as  it  was  oat  of  a  condition  of  daily  increasing  and  em 
more  aggravated  social  diaorder,  the  vocation  of  the  Sophist  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  deefJy  tainted  with  the  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled character  of  the  times  in  which  it  originated.  The  entire  sys- 
tem furnished  a  complete  reflex  of  the  alter  unbeli^  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men  in  the  period  intervening  between  the 
departupo  of  tiie  simple  and  ancestral  &i(h  of  the  nation,  and  the  rise 
of  the  clear  and  atead&st  convictions  hy  which  its  place  was  ulti- 
mately deaUned  to  be  supplied.  Far  from  seeking  to  give  the  inward 
strength  of  truth  and  solid  knowledge,  the  sophists  made  the  denial 
of  both  the  very  keystone  of  their  system  of  instruction.  Objective 
raaliry  of  every  kind  they  utterly  impugned,  mttinjainjng  that  intel- 
lectoal  superiority  simply  consists  in  the  power  of  producing  a  vivid- 
less  of  subjective  impreqsion  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  baser  and 
more  paltry  tendenues  of  sophistic  education  are  conspicuously  seen 
in  the  regular  training  which  it  famished  to  the  class  of  prolessional 
demagogues.  Oratorical  peranasiveness  and  power  were  of  course 
recognized  as  the  one  great  engine  fi»  working  upon  the  passions  of 
tbe  populace.  Fluency  on  a  variety  of  tojucs,  and  dexterity  in  the 
Qse  of  that  umpler  lo^c  which,  as  Aristotle  tells  us,  the  many  are 
competent  to  apiM«ciate  and  enjoy,  also  suggested  themselves  as  well 
adapted  to  daszle  and  astonish,  even  where  more  important  results 
conld  not  be  secured.  The  instmction  <rf  the  Sophists  aimed  accord- 
inj^y  A  knpartiog  an  acquaintance  with  a  system  of  political  artifices, 
highly  colored  and  declamatory  riietoric,  molU&rions  information, 
and  skill  of  fence  in  gladiatorial  dialectics.' 

8.  The  apaiogists  of  this  class  <^  pseudo  politiciaiu  have  been  fond 
of  dwelling  apon  the  &ct  that  all  the  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
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Sophists  we  derived  from  their  avowed  anUgonista  forgetting  them- 
Klves  to  notice  wlio  these  antagonuta  after  all  axe.  TJafortonaielj 
ibr  those  whose  cftiue  thej  espouse  they  happen  to  be  in  every  in- 
stance  precisely  tbe  mo'^t  virtaops,  most  healthy  minded,  and  most 
disceraing  men  of  the  time.  Hie  entire  age  in  the  person  of  thoee 
who  constitute  its  history  has  pronounced  its  unerring  and  unallcra- 
ble  verdict  upon  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the  sophistic  system. 
In  spite  of  the  unquesticHiahly  great  abilities  of  the  leading  Sophists, 
their  doctrine  and  plan  of  instruction  was  essentially  onphilosophic,' 
and  carried  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  its  own  speedy  dissolution. 
The  shameless  avowal  of  systematic  selflsfanesa,  and  the  denial  of  the 
possibility  of  absolute  knowledge,*  which  formed  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  creed,  was  of  course  diametrically  at  variance  with  the 
scientific  nniversality  of  all  professional  study,  and  thus  contradicted 
the  very  first  requirements  of  the  edacation  they  were  calleid  upon  to 

9.  Tbe  great  end  striking  difi*erence  between  the  earlier  and  lat- 
ter professors  of  the  sophisdc  art  must  not  however  be  forgotten^ 
Protagoras  by  no  means  disclaimed  the  intention  of  imparUng  a 
morally  elevaUng  mental  culture  to  his  pupils,'  and  in  all  that  con- 
cerns personal  oonduct  and  demeanor,  his  character,  like  that  of  Gor- 
giaa  and  Frodicns,  is  invariably  depicted  by  Plato  in  a  siurit  of 
marked  admiration  and  respect.  The  elder  Sophists  seem  never  to 
have  gone  further  than  a  dallying  with  scepticism,  while  Polus, 
Thrasymachns,  Diagoras,  and  other  younger  representatives  of  the 
school  gloried  in  figuring  as  the  advocates  of  tbe  coarsest  profligacy 
and  ath^m.*  * 

10.^  Thoroogbly  possessed  as  were  even  the  most  eminent  and  ao 
eomplished  of  tbe  Sophists  with  the  delusive  notion  of  cultivating  tbe 
intellect  aa  a  mere  mechanical  force  capable  of  being  tamed  indiffer- 
ently to  the  accomplishment  of  good  or  evil,*  instead  of  recognizing 
in  the  noblest  element  of  bnmaDity  a  &culty  inseparably  and  essen- 
tially associated  with  its  own  highest  objects,  tbe  effects  of  th^ 
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teaching  could  not  fiul  to  be  moat  witbering  to  th«  iateUectool  fer- 
tility, DO  lew  than  to  the  honesty  and  moral  vigor  of  die  generation 
Upon  which  l^ey  exerdaed  aa  influence  bo  eztensive  and  ao  powerful. 
At  the  saBte  time  it  u  hardly  necesaary  to  say  that  we  thoroughly 
agree  witb  the  general  concluaion  to  which  modem  invesligations  on 
this  subject  teem  gradually  to  bare  arrived.  The  magnitade  aitd 
importance  <£  the  resulta  produced  by  the  Sophists  upon  the  mental 
development  of  their  own  people,  and  that  of  after  times  were  un- 
qnestionably  such  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  overestimate.  The 
healthful  and  vitally  quickening  influences  inherent  in  all  knowledge 
and  "active  min^ednesa"  seem  iu  their  case  finally  to  have 
triumphed  over  the  antisocial  and  disorgauiiing  tendencies  which  en- 
tered so  largely  mto  the  theory' of  th«r  system.  TlieiT  invalnable 
services  to  the  cause  of  letters  as  the  ortginatoiB  of  philology,  criti- 
cism,  and  systematic  erudition  of  every  Und,  are  loo  well  known  to 
require  mention  in  detail.  Of  fitr  moi«  importance,  djubtleaSr  than 
any  positive  results  attained  to  in  those  subjects  was  the  stimulative 
effect  produced  by  their  eristic  and  disputatious  mode  of  instmcticHi 
■  in  every  department  of  enquiry.  Above  all,  the.  sophists  have  the 
high  merit  of  having  called  into  existence  a  higher  form  of  ednca- 
tiooal  culture,  which  rapidly  widening  beyond  its  first  narrow  aims 
soon  embraced  within  the  compass  of  its  influence  many  of  those  sci- 
ences  which  sUIl  rank  amongst  the  most  prominent  subjects  of  pro- 
fessional study.  We  have  already  seen  that  oratory,  both  political 
and  forensic,  had  received  at  their  hands  the  regularity  and  consist- 
ency of  an  art  practised  in  unison  with  ultimate  principles  of  form 
and  subject  matter.  Tlie  statesman,  the  advocate,  and  the  instruc- 
tor by  whom  they  were  truned  to  tbe  duties  of  their  respective  call- 
ingi  constituted  in  the  states  of  auliqnity  the  first  rudimentary  form 
of  that  Uf^ier  middle  order  in  soaety  whose  admitted  equality  with 
the  noblest,  rests,  wholly  irrespective  of  wealth  or  external  advanta- 
ges, upon  the  intelligence  and  refined  liberality  of  nature  arising  frmn 
the  peculiar  type  of  education  inseparably  asBO(naied  with  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  body.  An  even  more  important  step  towards  the 
be^nniog  of  academic  life  was  taken  iu  the  public  adoption  of  knowl- 
edge in  fome  one  of  its  varieUes,  no  longer  a»  a  mere  dignified  pastime,* 
but  08  strenuous  occnpo^n  and  means  of  livelihood,  as  the  <me  en- 
grossing object  of  all  the  hopes,  purposes,  and  energies  of  existence. 
The  Sophists  thus  discovered  for  learning  a  solid  ground  of  support, 
and  established  the  activity  and  «ims  of  higber  and  more  tptritnal 
being  in  the  definite  position  and  recognized  importance  of  one  of 
the  leading  and  permanent  avocations  at  social  life.    Hm  iq^eanmoe 
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of  m  entin  chu  of  indiTidiuts  who  not  oolf  derived  nppoit,  bok 
rose  into  fain^  and  princet;  afflnenoe,  simply  by  means  erf  the  knowl- 
edge they  were  enabled  to  conrey,  ftnnted  an  epoch  of  the  laaat 
momentods  itatore  in  the  hiMory  of  Giteeee,  and  of  mankind.  From 
the  aplitade  fin*  a  lifis  of  Bpeealation  pemliar  to  a  race  nnpanllded 
&it  ingenuity  and  refinement  of  intellect,  the  calling  of  a  teacher  of 
learning  toon  became  the  &vorite  and  mo«t  freqnent  pnraait  of  Htfr 
endre  people.  Hie  vait  numbers  who  in  the  later  agea  of  the  em^re 
devoted  themselves  to  the  proreision  of  lettera  aSnded  a  Boliijeot  fer 
many  sarcasms  to  the  saUrical  writers  of  the  times.  Lncian*  tdla  va 
that  it  woold  be  as  easier  matter  fer  one  who  was  suddenly  preopi- 
tated  into  a  ship  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with  timber  than  to  es- 
cape meeting  a  philosopher  in  a  Greek  dty.  Plntarcfa,  in  hia  trea^ 
ise  de  fratemo  amor»,  quotes  a  saying  of  Aristarchns  to  the  cAel 
that,  whereas  in  former  times  there  had  been  only  seven  sages 
(ao^tTTiiJ)  in  all  Grerae  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote  it  would  be 
^fficnlt  to  find  as  many  individuals  who  were  anything  else.  An 
onmigtokeable  evidence  of  the  prominence  and  extent  to  whi<^ 
philosophers  and  Sofdiista  figured  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  fact  of  their  fiimishing  one  of  the  most  fcrniHi^r  char- 
acters and  standing  subjects  to  the  poets  of  middle  and  later  comedy. 

Aaie  Oratory— Attie  J^Uotophg. 
II.  The  first  fruits  of  the  labors  c^  the  Sophists,  in  so  far  as  the 
progress  of  education  is  concerned,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  rise  of  dis- 
tinct >«hoolB  of  Attic  oratory.  Eloquence  had  been  embraced  and 
studied  as  a  separate  profession  even  when  the  sophistical  movement 
was  still  at  its  height.  Antiphon  and  Lyeias,  both  of  whom  had 
gone  forth  from  the  instmclion  of  the  Sophists,  while  regularly  prac- 
Using  as  advocates,  labored  to  discover  the  raljo  of  literary  ezcellenoa 
and  offlcialed  as  teachers  of  eloquence  in  accordance  with  a  system- 
adc  theory  of  the  art.  Antiphon  was  regirded  as  the  inventor  of 
the  Attic  type  of  forwuic  and  political  oratory,  aod  in  Lyuas,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  critic'  that  which  seems  moet  unstudied  is  in  reality 
most  artistjc.  We  thus  percdve  that  the  higher  education  of  the 
Greeks,  although  originating  very  much  as  among  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  also,  in  the  personal  inleroourse  and  oral  instmo* 
tion  of  eminent  individuali,  is  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the 
presence  of  that  sdeniific  and  absolute  character  which,  in  conjuno 
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junction  with  stnotly  deflaed  speciidty  of  f^iplioation,  conatitates  the 
BSi«nlial  peculiarity  of  UaiTenitf  inetructiMi. 

12.  The  ancient  conception  <if  academic  Study,  in  which  the  foimer 
of  these  twin  factors  naturally  predrntduoted,  received  ita  final  coa- 
summation  from  the  vast  and  mighty  reocdon  called  forth  by  the 
Sophists  against  the  most  repulsive  and  most  dangerous  tendencies 
of  their  system.  The  elements  of  a  sound  and  noble  temper  wore 
as  yet  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  Hellenic,  and,  above  all,  In  the  Atbe- 
nioo  temper,  not  to  reat  in  rebellkoi  i^^ainst  a  fcheme  of- doctrine 
which  insulted  the  item  search  aflor  knowledge  with  the  paltry  con- 
trivances of  a  jnggligg  imposture,  and  pro«titut«d  the  most  god  like 
fiicnltJes  of  our  nature  to  objects  the  vilest  and  most  unister.'  The 
vision  of  the  Absolute,  darkened  fiv  a  dme  in  the  minds  of  men,  re- 
vealed itself  in  Plato'  with  a  splendor  and  certainty  hitherto  un- 
dreamt of,  affording  the  grandest  refutation  in  point  of  &ct  to  those 
traffickers  in  lying  and  deceit  whose  refinement!  in  dishonesty  all 
started  from  the  notion  that  Truth  could  not  be  known,  or,  if  known, 
could  not  poBubly  be  communicated. 

scsoota  or  nv*io,  iso(3k4iBs,  and  axibtot[.b. 

13.  Ilie  schools  of  Plato  and  Isocratea,  at  the  period  at  which  we 
have  DOW  arrived,  completely  discharged  the  functions  of  a  University 
in  Athens.  The  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the  times  with 
scarcely  an  exception  received  their  mental  training  in  one'or  other 
(tf  these  seminaries.  Isocmtes  ia  described,  aud  asEiiredly  with  good 
reason  by  later  writers,  as  ocmpying  the  chair  of  Sophiatry  in  Athens 
{Spivoy  tUv  'A^cQiwf),'  and  rising  preeminent  from  amidat  a  crowd 
of  similar  teachers.  His  school,  like  that  of  Plato,  embraced  stu- 
dents from  the  most  distant  Greek  colonies  ;*  and  many  youths  of 
doble,  and  even  royal  blood  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  their  nnm- 
ber.'  As  a  professor  of  political  science  and  rhetoric,  the  instruction 
of  Isocrates  was  attended  not  only  by  those  who,  like  Timotheus, 
Lycorgus,  Demosthenes,  Ilyperides,  Aeschines,  &c'  desired  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  a  career  of  practical  efficiency  and  distinction  in 
the  !>tate,  but  by  the  historians  Theopompus  and  Ephorns,  and  the 


fl.  HInHiioi  onl.  82.  f .  ]  M  S.    CkkII  ThHktT.  Bhett.  I.  2.  4.  Cle.  Bnl 

6,  t-  g,  Nlroeka  Ou  mi  of  Bufoni  Ubf  ot  Cjpma, 

e.  Dli»r>.  lU.  n^  'Imp.  fl.  3itG.  Pint.  X.  gnt.  Tit.  p.  BtS.  Plwt.  Blblloth.  e 
Cle.  da  onU.  II.  21.  K««  OM  tfiorlDi  vt  1«ocTak«,  mi^iliFvr  iBtmim  onmlnpi,  cqjni 
taoqum  ex  ■quo  Titdftoo,  mfri  prindpa  vitlMnuit.  S«  ftlto  Bahtiku  Ultt.  nit.  on 
Qm  nmg  -'—-■''-*-  li  mnrial  of  ottur  wonhlH  of  thlj  perial. 
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tragediaiu  Aadfipiadea  mud  Theodectes.  If  the  example  of  Clear- 
chns,  the  Bnbsequent  tjruit  of  Helwdoft,  may  be  regarded  bb  estab- 
lishiDg  the  rule,  the  term  of  Madj  occnpted  four  years,  and  the  fee  for 
the  entire  cooree  amooaMd  to  a  thousand  draohniae.'  ilaay  of  the  ' 
above  meotioned  peraouages  arc  mentioned  aa  having  attended  the 
teaching  of  Plato  likewise.  DemoBtheaes  more  especially  is  related 
upon  good  authority  to  have  been  an  eanieit  and  attentive  listener 
to  tho  diiconnes  of  the  loftiest  of  thinkers.*  lo  the  case  of  the  ftv 
dents  of  oratory  snch  a  course  was  no  doobt  adopted  with  the  view 
of  giving  greater  amplitude  and  depth  of  thought  to  the  political  iu- 
Btmctiou  of  laocrates,  and  .also  from  a  desire  to  pertect  themselves 
in  acumen  of  reasotung  and  argumentative  power. 

14.  The  beginning  of  even  the  external  organisation  ot  the  Uni- 
vertity  date  from  the  same  period  in  the  history  of  Athenian  cultnre. 
In  their  intimacy  of  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  distinct,  yet  kin* 
dred  manner  in  which  they  respectively  labored  to  accomplidi  the 
great  ends  cd  educational  discipline  the  Retools  of  leocrates  and  Plato 
distinctly  represent  an  earliA*  form  of  the  Facnltiea,of  modern  aca- 
demic instmctitn.  So  marked  and  characteristically  important  waa 
the  posiUon  they  maintained  that,  with  the  vitality  inherent  in  every 
arrangement  resting  upon  something  beyond  mere  individual  efficiency, 
they  not  only  survived  their  original  founders,  but,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  a  regularly  appointed  successors  {iiaSoxoi),  gradually  ripened 
into  permanently  established,  and,  so  to  say,  national  institutions.* 

15.  The  appearance  of  a  philosophy  unequalled,  then,  or  since, 
for  sublimity  of  contemplation,  moral  vitality,  and  rigorous  aculeness 
of  dialectic  produced  the  usual  lifegiving  effects  of  such  a  phenome* 
non  upon  knowledge  and  education  in  all  its  forms.  The  learned  and 
philoli^cal  subjects  discussed  by  Hippias  and  Prodicus  grew  under 
the  hands  of  Aristotle  into  a  precision  and  substantiality  which,  when 
compared  nith  the  capricious  and  popular  character  they  hod  hitherto 
maintained,  presented  a  contrast  even  more  decided  than  that  exist- 
ing between  the  ontology  of  Plato,  and  the  shiftiug  notionalism  of 
the  Sophists.  In  Aristotle,  more  especially,  the  science  and  ednca- 
tiotial  culture  of  the  ancient  world  reached  its  highest  consummatioa. 
Knowledge  and  iastniction  ptuified  and  exalted  above  all  anxiety 
reepecting  appearances  commenced  in  thoughtful  observation,  nnd 
yearned  upwards  through  steadbst  toil  and  energy  of  intellectual 
effort  towards  the  ideal  tranafbrmatJon*  (ro  iaroSayariiciy)  of  hn- 

L  PbaUn  BlU.  p.  TSa  HiHta. 

t.  On.  BnOiu  a  a.  Dial,  dm  trmi.  }  31.    Pint.  X.  mt.  Til 
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DiMiity.  Ducoreiy  and  advsBce,  we  are  eTorywhere  given  to  under- 
Bbwd,  is  the  result,  neither  of  a  pWbri  Bor  a  potttrwri  iuveedgBtiQa 
exclauTely,  bat  of  a  combiniuion  of  both,  or  rather  of  a  prophetie 
fcreboding  and  pre^jocDpancy  of  ultimate  piincipleB  brongbt  into 
Uving  anion  with  the  most  tboroagb  aatlerj  of  individaal  partica- 
Un.' 

]  6.  The  admirablj  jaat  and  accoiste  ocHMeption  of  the  nonna  of 
sdentiflc  progreaa  brought  to  light  by  Ariitotle  could  not  fail  to  give 
a  prodigions  itnpolBe  to  tlutt  freer  education  in  which,  as  we  liava 
aeen,  knowledge  ia  imparled  djnamicallj,  and  in  the  very  act  aod 
IHOCess  <^  its  own  prodactirity.  The  general  outlines  marked  oat 
in  the  instruction  of  Uie  Sophists  became  only  the  starting  point  tat 
a  mode  of  study  equally  direct  and  practical,  while  rising  immeasnr- 
ably  in  dignity,  power,  and  amplitude,  in  ccmsequence  of  its  aan 
intimate  conjunction  with  the  elements  of  higher  speculation,  and 
phUoBophfc  certainty.  No  slight  ^proximalion  to  the  eweutials  of 
the  principle  of  conveying  the  widest  and  moet  elevated  wi^om  ia 
and  through  a  liberal  training  for  the  Rirms  of  defioiie  action  is  oI>> 
servable  in  those  learned  institutions  which  everywhere  started  into 
existence  in  the  most  pt^ulous  and  flourishing  cities  of  the  vast  em- 
pire embraced  b^  the  langns^  and  eiviUzation  of  Greece  under  the 
Bttecessors  of  Alexander. 


17.  The  Museum,*  or  academic  corporatioD  of  Alexandria,  which 
with  its  Rector  ((^vc),"  its  dining  hall  {auirainoy),  cloisters  {iliipa), 
and  grounds  {irtpivaro^,  presents  so  singular  a  counterpart  to  the 
axternal  fonns  of  English  collegiate  li^,  was  entirely  organized  in 
acoordance  with  a  system  of  professorial  Faculdes.  The  teachers  of 
this  institution,  and  of  course  the  students  also,  were  distribated 
amongst  the  several  departments  of  Philosophy,  Medicine,  and  Fhi- 
)ol<%7<  a  classificaticm  almost  literally  corresponding  with  the  tradi-  ■ 
tional  arraDgements  of  modern  Universities.     That  tliis  form  end 


1  loruumiutaftlMlIiuiiiuaiM  BtadBXVn,9.  Vr.  QnmiT.  Da  Unaw  llamiditea 
mwnr.  AnUq.  Gr.  VIII,  2741—0),  ud  L.  VfKor.  d.  K.  A.  lb.  ITST— TB. 

■.  So  calM  frm  Uh  fem  (ba  Ihh  otScU  wh  U  Uw  ma  tm  tb*  yrtel  aiaa  of  IpaOo 
IBd  Qia  Unata,  oc  of  fba  «iiUc4»u  tdDpJe  of  Sarapb.  It  afltordi  HiiDa  eanSnnalkiQ  to  tba 
kttarTlgitMawnUnttliatUurMoiimof  ths-tempkaotSBapU  1>  «praHl/ mcntlaiHd  In 
lucilptlraiHBB^ba(irfthlaaaaDeiatloa(TM-  ir  Umrrti^  »mi|ij>w  in*^  Bsarkli.  Or- 
m  iutr.  XZIZ.  f  8.  Hd.  47M.)  tin  Bteum  til  tba  Hvwan  w  prebably  Innattd  witb  uda 
■einlotaloOaTeiTDBBtilnUiiiuiM  wa7aiileaMitM,aiid  atts  MBlidnHml  dlgnlttHin 
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principle  of  higher  edncation  was  at  all  peculiar  to  the  UniTersity  of 
the  Ptolemies,  except  in  so  fiur  as  it  exhibited  the  most  complete  and 
richly  furnighed  institution  of  the  kind  with  which  the  world  was  then 
acqutunted,  is  the  more  improbable  from  the  &ct  that  in  all  other  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  the  social  and  collegiate  arrangements  juat  r^ 
ferred  to,  the  Museum  of  Alexandria  was,  we  find,  a  perfect  copy  of 
the  principal  Bchoola  in  Athena.  We  have  it  on  the  clearest  evidence 
that  the  Peripiitetics  and  philosophers  of  the  Academy  had  gradually 
assumed  the  cunsistency  of  distinctly  organized  and  corporate  bodies. 
The  will  of  Theophrastus  preserved  in  Diogenes  Laertius'  bequeathes 
to  the  sect  over  which  he  presided  the  buildings  in  which  he  tau^ 
(jMniatloy)  also  called  8iorpi/3^,  with  adjacent  grounds ,  (roy  t^wov 
Kol  roy  itiphraroy).  The  fonper  is  described  as  fiimislied  with  a 
library,  maps,  &c.,  and  adorned,  like  the  chapel  {Up6y)  of  the  society, 
with  a  statue  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  and  those  of  certain  tutelary 
divinities.'  The  individuals  attached  to  each  school  in  the  capadty 
of  teachers  and  disciples  were  in  the  practice  of  dining  togetlier  on 
certain  regular  and  slated  occasions,  a  part  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  sect  which  Aristotle  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  him- 
self  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  {v6ixot  vuhtotiko'i)'  for  its  tietter  nga- 
lation.  Theophrastus,  we  are  informed  by  Athenaeus,  expressly 
provided  for  the  maintenance  of  this  custom  by  means  of  a  pecuniary 
bequest,*  the  original  property  of  the  Academic  school  had,  we  are 
told  by  Photiua,'  been  augmented  more  than  three  hundred  fold  by 
successive  benefactions.  The  disciples  of  Polemo  are  said  to  have 
established  their  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head  of  the  school,* 
and  the  grounds  of  the  Academy  were  laid  out  at  the  expense  of 

1.  V.  61-  nq. 

3.  ThoH  donbllHt  of  ApoUo,  Uw  Mum,  ud  th*  OncM,  whtrh  bj  i  ctutom  ctirind  ipjur- 
taUj.  Ukeiiuui7  oUwr  pKUHirittM  Df  tbe  ladMnio  Uft  oT  (Iw  uoiaati,  from  Ih*  Py  Itugonuu, 
ftnpAd  *  r^CU^' P*'^  of  thfr  fumltun  of  the  IvcL^in  roonw  ot  pt^Loiopherj  uidSophliti,  TlM 
stoeDnutuux  ttul  Itu  Dumber  of  luMlu;  dJilnlllea  wu  thai  not  qnfrequsntt;  luger  thin  Uut 
ti  tha  HiiUeiiee  !■  of^D  ftUuded  ta  Ld  thr  bon  mota  And  apfgruni  of  rnDtlquItf .     Se*  jKobs 

jiuM.  III.  p.  ZTS.  Ufa. 

8-  ui  roH  «.A<»<i«<>.<  U  fr  nwiAli  •rvviymn  mit  i^ow  fitr'  ainv  rfrf,  nn  nny,a. 

nx«'  nviT  faw  ri,uH.     AOtaa.  IMpnoa.  V.  3,  p.  ISS. 

E.  BiblloCh.  p.  eSE.  HoeKh,    See  alao  Suld.  i.  t.  lUii-rmr. 

e.  IHoK.  U«t.  IV.  85.  Ad  iTen  cIomt  DnJas  botwnn  Uie  pnftwor  ud  Ui  oUa  Hami  to 

iHlDDgn]  tDltie«ntubemuJmDfI»<Hi;'iliuSDilhDbncblDn.     Psmwu,  the  It'land  ud  dlBtpto 

nliuRhodl(ulii.lniii«iit)oiwdu<Athea.  Delpn,  XII.  B8.)hsTiii(iHliMon  thew»(lH^llu 
finllDg  vlCta  Culllmuhui,  ud  Oilni  |d>  llbr,  prnpr.  I.  XIX  iK)  p.  4S)  nliM  thUvheoiut 
by  hie  lather  toitadj  undBT  Chr^elppiu  he  took  uphlinbodealDnf  with  thit  phllMophflr.  Sat 
Iflin  itud.  AriilsrcU.  p.  Ifl.   NotE.     Ths  loiu  of  the  hlgbcit  Ramin  nnhllltj  irern  nrreilnrnllj 
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Attains  king  of  Pergamu^.'  In  obedience  to  the  same  general  ten- 
dency Epicurus  made  over  a  bouse  and  grounds  to  his  followers,  and, 
aa  an  additional  means  of  strengthening  the  sen.ae  of  the  bond  of 
union  and  true  kindreddhip  which  held  them  together,  o  'dered  by 
will  a  sum  of  money  to  be  invested  sufficient  in  amount  to  defray  the 
expeDses  of  a  banquet  to  bis  disciples  on  the  twentieth  of  each  month 
itam-ov  /iifvoc  Toic  c'u:aaiy'  and  also  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth.' 
In  a  manner  precisely  similar,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,*  the  birth- 
day of  Plato  was  annually  celebrated  by  his  admirers.  Of  the  ex- 
treme importance  attached  in  Athens  to  everything  which  could  con- 
tribute to  give  definite  form  and  visible  reality  to  the  academic  body 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  correspondence  of  Ciceix).  In 
one  of  his  JUpiiloiae  ad  FaUmiarU,  XIII,  1,  he  i-equests  Memmius  on 
behalf  of  Patro,  the  existing  head  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  to  waive  the 
right  already  conceded  by  the  Areopagus  of  taking  possession  of  the 
house  of  Epicurus.  Patro  tenaciously  insisted  upon  the  duty  iucum- 
bent  upon  him,  as  Zia&o\ot,  of  preserving  for  the  aodety  the  original 
seat  of  the  school  (honorem,  officium,  teatamentorum,jus,  Epicuriauc- 
toritatem,  Phaedri  obtestatJonem,  sedem,  domicilium,  vestigia  summo- 
rum  bomiuum  sibi  tuenda  esse  didt). 

18.  Any  dissimilarity  which  existed  between  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria arose  doubtless  from  the  &ct  that  the  latter  did  not  exhibit  the 
an<Hnalies  and  excrescences  of  successive  experiments,  but  only  came 
intoexistenceat  alime  when  the  results  of  long  experience  bad  caused 
the  nature  of  these  institutions  to  be  comparatively  well  understood. 
A  farther  difference  is  known  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  promi- 
nence asugned  to  peculiar  subjects  of  study  in  each — a  circumstance 
perfectly  analogous  with  what  we  shall  hereatler  have  occasion  to  no- 
tice in  many  of  the  most  famous  Universities  of  later  times.  In  the 
tiiree  centuries  which  inten'ened  between  Alexander  and  Augustus, 
Athens  was  preeminently  the  ti^ining  school  for  philosophy,  Rho<les, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  the  only  Greek  state  of  political  importance  in 
which  a  career  of  grand  and  dignified  activity  was  open  for  the  orator, 
distinguished  itself  in  the  stndy  of  eloqnence,  while  Alexandria  rested 
its  fame  chiefly  on  the  excellence  of  its  instruction  in  Philology  and 
Medicine.'     At  a  subsequent  period  the  last  mentioned  University 

Mad  In  Ita*  ArnQj  of  Che  phlliuaphBr  Anui  (Siuton,  Tit.  OcuiUn.  c.  S»;.  Tlwt »  unc* 
ohUdhUj  aillledlii  ttw  llUr  Unlfnsll;  Ufc  of  IbearHki  Li  fridentfrani  Ubu.  Ep.  SB8. 

S.  HiDC*  tliB  t«in  IcadbtH  popoUrlr  glTen  to  ttu  Xpkunuu,  Aegld.  Haul,  id  Mof. 
iMrt-X.  18. 

a.  nog.  Lxrt.  X.  10.  II.  (qq.  i.  S^mpcKUe,  p.  TU. 

B.  Ortftnlwhn  Omcb.  dar  Clu>.  Phllol.  Im  Altortbnm.  I.  p.  WS.  C.  Q,  Zompl,  ttbm  dan 
B**twid  d«r  phUcMDph.  Bctaulen  lu  Athen  flnd  die  BuccDHkn  dftr  ScholuvbviL,  pag.  4. 
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obtained  ever  greater  celebrity  as  having  given  birth  to  a  school  of 
philosophers  who  endeavored  to  combine  into  a  epeciea  of  theoB(^hic 
doctrine  the  mental  science  of  Europe  with  the  more  spiritual  minded 
and  profoundly  human  religione  of  the  East.  In  the  third  century 
Alesandi'ia  became  conspicuous  as  tbe  headquarters  of  the  Eclectics 
and  Neo-PlatonistB.  AmmoDius  Saccas,  the  Preceptor  of  Origen, 
Porphyriua,  Polemon,  Flotinus,  and  many  others  scarcely  inferior  in 
1,  are  mentioned  as  having  taught  in  its  schoola.' 


19.  Many  of  those  who  attended  the  teachiug  of  these  institutions 
inquestionably  proposed  to  themselves  no  further  end  than  the  finished 
completion  of  a  liberal  education.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  Uar< 
CUB  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Varus,  Measalla,  Horace,  Ovid,  &&,  frequented 
the  schuols  of  Athens  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  men  of  for- 
tune at  the  present  day  attend  the  Universities  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  a  general  preparation  for  political  and  literary  life.  This 
however,  then  as  now,  can  only  have  been  the  case  with  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  academic  population.  When  we  read  that  no  less 
than  two  thuusand  students  attended  the  lectures  of  Tbeophrastus 
alone,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  collected  around  this  phi* 
loBopher  and  other  teachers  of  suspected  political  honesty'  became  so 
formidable  that  decrees  were  passed  forbidding  any  one  to  exercise 
such  an  office  without  a  special  license  from  the  senate  and  demos,^ 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  tJie  great  m^oHty  was  composed  of  the 


pbUOUpb.  Scblll.  lU  Alhea. 

S.  AlBIld.  'Iirnvc  HcIdmI 
■ItoOwh.  III.  p.  IIB.  Add 

a.  Tha  plillonpbgn  of  tbi 
)il*lci<l(Diaenc7.    SoZDOpt  DlindtD  B«aMml  ilur  (iblluHipb.  Scholeaiu 
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youth  of  the  middle  cUm,  in  combination  with  choicer  apecimeaB  of 
the  lower  orders.  Feraona  belon^ng  to  these  walks  in  life,  however 
smbitioDB  of  deriving  benefit  from  the  refining  influences  of  University 
education,  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  afford  the  time  and 
money  necessary  for  such  an  object,  had  there  not  been  the  prospect 
of  an  adequate  material  compensation,  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
ieaaionally  available  knowledge.  This  inference  derives  greater 
probability  when  we  consider  the  very  great  number  of  similar 
institutions  which  flourished  at  the  same  period,  each,  of  course, 
the  gathering  point  of  a  considerable  body  of  academic  students. 
Besides  schools  of  hi|^  eminence  in  Myliline,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Sidon,'  etc,  we  read  that  Apollonia*  enjoyed  so  high  a  reputation  for 
eloquence  and  political  science  as  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  h^r.apparent  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Antioch  was  noted  for 
a  Museum  modelled  after  that  of  the  Egyptian  metropolis,'  aud  Tar- 
sus boasted  of  Gymnasia  and  a  University  which  Strabo  does  not 
hesitate  to  describe  as  more  than  rivaling  those  of  Athens  and  Alex- 
andria.<  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  philosophers,  rhetori- 
dans,  and  grammarians  who  swarmed  in  the  princely  retinues  of  the 
great  Roman  aristocracy,*  and  whose  schools  abounded  in  all  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire  east  and  west,  were 
prepared  for  their  several  calliugs  iu  some  one  or  other  of  these  in* 
stitutions.  Strabo  tells  us  (Gleogr.  XV.  p.  962,),  that  Rome  was  over- 
run with  Alexandrian  and  Syrian  grammarians,  and  Juvenal  de- 
scribes one  of  the  Qoirites  of  the  ancient  stamp  as  emigrating  in  sheer 
ilisgust  from  a  city  which  from  theaa  causes  had  become  thoroughly 
And  utteriy  Greek  (Sat.  III.,  1.  60).  That  external  inducements 
were  held  out  amply  suffident  to  prevail  upon  poor  and  ambitious 
men  to  qualify  themselves  at  some  cost  for  vacations  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  evident  from  the  wealth  to  which,  as  we  are  told,  many  of 
them  rose  from  extreme  indigence  and  obscurity.  Suetonius,  in  the 
stjll  extant  fragment  of  his  essay  de  elarii  rhetorihut,  alter  alluding  to 
the  immense  number  of  professors  and  doctors  met  with  in  Rome, 

1.  GriftnhihaUuchklitedarClug.  UU.  1.  pp.  334, 408.    Bupntliw  tba  nnmbw  ofhlshB 
-whoolllii  AilkH(il»B*mbKdy  OmDdt.  dsr  Gr.  Utt.  I.  p.  BBS. 
1.  Botfam.  Tit.  OclkT.  o.  a. 
a.  OiUaoluiin  Qrrch.  da  CKh.  UH.  I.  p.  408. 
I.  OBfT.  XIV,  p.  MO.  -p*'  vitvlh  (»w<"<  "-1     ■*»<««  ««l  "AAiJiplpMr  h1  ri  HH  C^ 

E.  A  iDTibli  pktDn  of  Dm  Inbumu  (nstment  to  which  mtaj  of  thli  nLu  wn*  nilijtclad  In 
Bonu  li  gtTmlD  Lacdiude  Mereede  eondnctli  (im  apenUllx  p.  TOSiqi|.).  Ttukutfaor  •dmlti 
homrcrtlut  Ih*  hudiUjM  of  llielr1atw*n<)ft«iil(ita1]'(te«rTtd(p.  TOOj.siidtlut  the  homlUk- 
tfama  and  lodlffnltlEM  to  whlcb  moii  of  l«uii]iig  wen  neccMArt]^  uipoaaj  irhea  dapendlug  ftir 
uliteooc  upon  priTftt4  Lndltblu&Lfl  could  doG  occur  lb  the  cus  of  thoH  who  w«v  nnploj«d  bj 
th«sme(p.  TIO).  Thu  tha  eooTniKtlDD  of  mon  oT  thie  olui  wu  often  hlghlj  prlied.  and  thej 
thenualTd  tnated  with  the  moet  dvlleato  and  deforeoCUl  cwutetjli  erldent  boa  the  hk^i*- 
phlat  itf  all  the  nobler  Bomani.    Plat.  Tit.  »t.  pp.  224.  32B,  Tii. 
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draws  attentioii  to  the  freqaency  with  which  individnalE  who  had 
distinguiahed  themselvM  as  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  been  elevated 
into  the  senate,  and  advanced  to  the  highest  dignilleB  of  the  state.' 
That  the  profession  of  a  philologist  was  occasionally  at  least  well  re- 
munerated is  evident  from  the  &ct8  recorded  hj  the  same  anthor  in 
his  work  de  ctarit  gtammiOieii,  §  3.  He  there  mentions  that  there 
were  at  one  time  upwards  of  twenty  well  attended  schools  devoted  to 
this  subject  at  Rome,  and  that  one  fortunate  individual,  Q.  Remmius 
Falaemon,  derived  fonr  hundred  thonsaud  sesterces,  or  considerably 
above  three  thousand  a  year,  from  instructdon  in  philology  alone. 
Julius  Caesar  conferred  the  utizenship,  together  vrith  large  bounties 
in  money,  and  immunity  from  public  burthens,*  on  distinguished 
rfaetoridans  and  philologists,  in  order  to  encourage  their  presence  at 
Rome.  The  numerous  instances  in  which  disUngnished  grammarians 
were  advanced  to  offices  of  greater  dignity  and  leisure  furnished 
probably  even  a  more  poweriiil  incitement  to  those  who  were  desir- 
ous of  embracing  erudition  as  a  profession.  Angnstua  selected  an 
individual  of  this  class,  Verrius  Floccus.  as  the  private  tutor  of  his 
grand  childreu,  and  the  practice  introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  of 
assigning  the  superintendence  of  public  libraries  to  professional  phi- 
lolo^sts  was  faithfully  adhered  to  under  tbe  later  Roman  Emperors. 
20,  That  individuals  who  thus  enjoyed  an  income  not  greatly  be- 
low the  revenues  of  an  English  Bishopric  were  not,  as  the  name 
might  lead  us  to  ima^ne,  employed  in  teaching  the  accidents  of 
grammar,  hut  possessed  considerable  pretensions  to  that  higher  and 
more  thoughtful  character  of  the  scholar  which  it  has  been  reserved 
for  modem  Europe  to  exhibit  in  perfection,  is  not  only  in  itself 
highly  probable,  but  supported  by  the  distiuctest  and  most  unim- 
peachable evidence.  Seneca  tells  us  that  history  waa  amongst  the 
subjects  professed  by  grammarians,  and  Cicero  regards  the  most 
thorough  and  refined  perception  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  spirit  and 
individuality  of  the  author  as  an  indispensable  requisite  in  those  who 
nndertake  to  give  instruction  in  this  subject'  Aulus  Gellius  abounds 
in  instances  where  questions  of  aesthetic  criticism  are  discussed  by 
grammarians,'  and  Suetonius  asserts  that  rhetoric,  or  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  literary  excellence  waa  also  expected 

1.  UmotiMnblB  kDBUima  &n  (^xmlBhed  In  the  bla|fmphl«  of  Utw  Hpblltl. 

S  'ATfA'iA.  Tbb  pr1ril«^  vas  fnqaeiitlT  confamd  npOD  pbUUDphns  uid  mMi  of  leamtac 
In  the  Onek  naut.  S«  Dlog.  L.  Tit  Pyrrbon,  c.  h.  An  edlet  of  CDtuUntliia  qnoted  b;  Bna- 
hudr  Or  d«r  Or  Ull  niandi  Iha  tByrftatal  of  Chb  aiRDption  lo  the  vIih  imd  bmiUii  et 
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from  Buch  mdividuAla.  VictoriniiB,  quoted  by  Graefenhahn  in  his 
tuatoiy  oi  classical  litar^jire  in  the  tunes  of  antiquitjr,  sums  np  the 
different  heads  of  this  subject  as  consisting  of  lectio,  or  correctness  of 
expression,  enom/tta,  or  exposition  of  the  meaDing  of  the  author, 
mneitdalio,  or  criticism  of  the  text,  and  aeilimativ,  or  an  e>iinute  of 
the  artistic  character  of  the  worli.'  E\  en  the  name  "  philologus  '* 
began  to  be  assomed  in  tolcen  of  the  varied  and  scieuiific  iharacter 
of  the  attainments  of  the  profesuonal  grammarian.  The  title  how- 
ever never  seems  to  have  become  frequent  amongst  the  Komans,  with 
whom  such  individuals  were  more  commooly  known  as  literal,  docti, 
eruditi,  or  prafessores.' 

21.  The  grammatid  appear  to  have  occupied  a  position  very 
closely  analogotis  lo  that  of  the  teachers  of  coUegiate  schools  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  gymnasial  professors  in  Germany.  In  accordance  with 
this  view  of  their  character  we  £nd  them  universally  dencribed 
amongst  ancient  writers  as  holding  a  rank  intermediate  between  the 
elementary  teachers  and  the  rhetorician,  or  academic  professor  of 
literatui'e.*  They  are  invariably  recognized  as  a  liberally  educated 
class  of  men,  and  their  office  b  rarely  spoken  of  otherwise  than  with 
the  respect  and  deference .  accorded  of  right  to  a  learned  professicm. 
In  this  respect  the  grammatici  present  an  utter  contrast  to  tbe  ludi- 
magistri  (ypanfiariarai),'  or  teachers  of  the  ypafifiar^  ^">|>at  whose 
condition  and  social  status  seems  to  have  been  even  more  cheerless 
and  unfortunate  than  that  of  our  own  elementary  and  pari^  school- 
masters. Persons  of  tbb  class  taught  in  the  market  place  and  under 
awnings  {perffulat.y  The  story  of  Vii^iuia  shows  that  girls  also  at- 
tended schools  at  an  early  period  of  antiquity."  They  were  most 
probably  of  the  same  rudimentary  description,  though  we  learn  from 
Uartial,  (Epigr.  YIII.  3.  XI.  4,)  that  at  a  later  era  grown  up 
maidens  were  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  elegant  litera- 
rature.  The  vocation  of  the  ypa/ifiariKoi  consisted  in  giving  fin- 
ish and  completion  to  that  propaedeutic  course  of  study  which  the 
Greeks  denoted  as  the  fyrvcXia  pa^fiara,  and  which  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Roman  empire  was  known  under  the  name  of  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium.^  The  subordinate  positions  assigned  to  the  subjects 
included  in  the  course  above  mentioned,  is  evident  from  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alexander. 

1.  S«  litB  ZoDQiH  L«.  Tpiwiianiii  -  4  iiiwtfia  Tuv  rmpi  imirrait  R  ul  mrfyptM*^' 
■it  ••nnawQlt.t  Xty6ittrar.  Hlglur  Hfaolinhlp  ud  nlllcbni  n»  koowri  uuoncit  tb>  OlMki 
u  ItM  TPwiiaTi'il  *"y^>l>  «t  'mA^t.  QrUBnh.  GMch.  dn  clu*.  PtOi.  I.  p.  818. 

3.  Oilftnh.  ClfiRh.  im  slw.  PhU.  IV.  p.  £8. 

a  OcUnlwlui  Owh.  dnolw.  liU.  IV.  68, 

1.  !CoDnur.jui|.>T«T^.  »Td>p^m<m»x«>>'J^»>',  Compui  Bnld.  i.  t.  ud  Rltlar- 
•hiu,  *d  PsrpliTr.  p.  TG.  S.  OitCmh^n  Owsb.  dn  clui.  Phil.  IV.  p.  30. 

t.  Firiion.  wl  AtUlD.  III.  Zl.  7.  Scf  tin-  Snld.  ■,  llaiLWfiwuiitti  "agiyiinii. 
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22.  Before  poeung  from  this  portion  of  the  subject  it  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  remark  that  Qnintitian,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  sagacious  writers  who  has  erer  treated  of  education,  strenuously 
and  pointedly  insists  that  the  study  of  Greek  should  preettU  that  of 
Latin.'  Even  during  the  more  cultivated  periods  of  the  republic — at 
least  in  that  era  wluch  Cicero  describes  as  the  golden  age  of  Latin 
eloquence — all  hi^er  and  more  liberal  minded  instruction  in  the  one 
language  was  held  to  be  concomitant,  and,  in  a  manner  synonymous 
with  a  similar  acquaintance  with  the  other.  The  laost  profound  and 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  national 
literature  was  thought  to  be  alone  attainable  when  the  study  of  Ro- 
mxn  authors  was  blended  in  a  perfectly  balanced  and  indissoluble 
union  with  a  knowledge  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  those 
of  Greece,' 

With  the  more  clearly  defined  and  strictly  systematic  arrange- 
ment which  the  different  portions  of  the  educational  courses  began  to 
assume  shortly  after  the  age  of  Aristotle,  we  find  that  the  subjects  of 
highest  mental  training,  when  considered  somewhat  in  the  abstract, 
and  with  ref<-rence  to  their  general  character  and  tendency,  are  all 
embraced  under  the  common  name  of  philosophy.  That  this  de- 
partment  of  knowledge  was  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  preemi- 
nently in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  spirit  of  University  study 
will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  previously  pointed 
out  as  the  essential  attributes  of  the  latter.  We  are  not  however  to 
imagine  (though  the  vsgiie  and  declamatory  language  of  the  writers 
on  these  subjects  would  undoubtedly  favor  such  a  conclusion)  that 
mere  metaphj^ics — iisplf  a  separate  and  particular  branch  of  inquiry 
— was  intended  to  monopolize  the  undivided  attention  of  those  who 
frequented  the  highest  schools  of  intellect.  Such  an  inference  is  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  totally  ditTerent  subjects,  such  as  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  medicine  were  actually  taught  in  the  schools  of  the 
time ;  and,  though  nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  likely  than  that 
those  who  mainly  devoted  themselves  to  one  of  these  subjects  may 
have  attended  instruction  in  another  also,  we  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Aulus  Gellius  the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  the  distinct 
limits  of  the  several  feculties  were  guarded.  Philosophy  therefore, 
in  passages  such  as  these  above  alluded  to,  can  only  be  intended  to 
detiote  that  absolute  and  elevated  form  which  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge assumes  when  studied  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  and  carried  to 
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the  ideal  perfectioa  of  its  own  proper  nature.  Ab  bearing  moreover 
immediately  upon  qaeatioru  deepljr  assodatad  with  all  that  is  most 
momentous  to  the  individual  and  the  state,  the  science  of  mind  not 
unnaturally  became  the  "  solar  "  study  to  all  those  who  attended  the 
teaching  of  Ihe  ancient  Uuivereities.not  with  a  view  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  any  particular  learned  profession,  but  simply  in  order  to- 
obtain  that  clearness  of  intellect,  and  confirmed  mastery  of  the 
noblest  principles  of  thought  and  action  which  would  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  the  grander  uselulness  of  public  life  with  at  least  the  con- 
dition of  furethought  and  design.'  This  class  it  must  be  further  borne 
in  mind  was  precisely  the  one  which  comprised  those  individuals  from 
whose  biographies  our  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  ancient  Uni- 
Tergities  is  mainly  derived.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  from 
the  mental  idiosyncrasy,  and  many  peculiarities  in  the"  eocial  condi- 
tjou  of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  the  study  of  philosophy  was- 
far  from  possessing  with  them  that  vague,  and  purely  abstract  char- 
acter now  generally  associated  with  the  name.  The  frugal  habits  and 
simple  wants  which  to  this  day  continue  a  leading  feature  in  the  com- 
mon life  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of  Europe  were  united  in  the 
case  of  the  Greeks  with  a  passionate  desire  lor  knowledge,  and  a 
mobility  of  intellect  which  enabled  them  during  many  ages  of  their 
history  to  exhibit  beyond  all  other  nations  the  dignity  of  that  free 
and  noble  iT)(rAi'  of  which  none  but  the  most  gifted  natures  are  capa- 
ble. To  those  who  led  an  existence  unfettered  by  any  but  the  sim- 
plest and  most  generally  human  relations,  who  labored  not  from  the 
pressure  of  external  necessity,  but  from  the  irrepressible  fullness  of 
their  own  productivity,  in  whom,  in  short,  the  inward  life  of  thought 
had  become  singularly  predominant  over  that  of  external  circum- 
stances, the  science  of  Being  naturally  became  the  one  engrossiuf! 
pursuit  of  life,  and  questions  of  the  most  abstruse  and  metaphysical 
nature  rose  into  a  degree  of  immediate  importance  which  at  the  pres- 
ent day  we  can  only  conceive  of  as  connected  with  occurreuces 
where  cousiderations  of^  personal  interest  are  directly  involved.'    With 

1.  Dial,  ii  omlDT.     }  3D.    Tbe  luthar  of  (h<  iuihi  work  telli  lu  Id  ■tiotber  pung*  ({  3!| 


Campftj«  ftUo  Cle.  Bratiu  c,  97- 
2.  Nut  ^pfia.    8«llger  qnotol  bj  Vtttom  In  hli  Ub«  TOn  Honi.  p.  !1. 

ugoUou  ene  pcuMt. 

S.  That  UiB  Itudy  or  phllnaphf  pmnwd  UUDDgllt  Uu  uieleaU  B  chin 
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the  utter  and  undiBgnued  contempt  into  which  the  nalioiial  religion 
had  eveiywhere  fidleu,  and  the  complete  inadequw^  of  all  that  was 
tradidonally  received  to  satisfy  that  instinctive  yearning  after  God 
to  which  even  Homer  alludes.'  Philosophy  became  to  the  calm  and 
noble  natures  of  the  old  world  very  much  what  theidogy  and  Christi- 
anity are  with  us,  the  sole  ground  of  Faith  and  Duty,  the  one  heal- 
ing consolation  and  refuge  from  the  sorrows,  afflictions,  and  disap- 
poiniments  of  human  eiisteoce.* 

'2o,  That  more  definite  conceptions,  and  above  alt  happier  results 
did  not  spring  from  a  view  of  acadenuc  siady  involving  so  much  that 
is  sound  and  accanUe,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  lamentable  decay  of 
all  the  powers  of  nobler  mental  action  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  to 
the  astonishing  precision  and  certainty  which  the  scientific  tendendea 
of  the  ancient  world  had  attained  in  Aristotle.  Not  only  was  a  de- 
cline of  freshness  and  vigor  speedily  visible  in  the  more  minutely  de- 
tailed divisions  into  which  the  search  afier  truth  had  ramified,  but  the 
central  enei^  itself  exhibited  even  more  decided  signs  of  waning 
power  and  intensity.  Undiminished  as  was  the  national  tendency 
towards  metapliysical  discussion,  the  theorists  who  succeeded  Aristotle 
instead  of  radiating,  as  it  were,  from  central  truths,  and  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  and  verify  their  conceptions  of  the  absolute  by  diligent 
study  of  its  infinite  selfenactment  in  man  and  nature,  exhausted  the 
interest  of  philosophic  study  in  barren  and  unpractical  disputations,  or 
else  in  idly  circling  around  positions  long  since  finally  won  for  science. 

26.  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  most  important  stages 
in  the  rise  andprogressof  the  principle  of  academic  education  amongst 
the  Greeks  from  reasons  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate 
in  detail.  Though  figuring  to  a  very  small  extent  among  (he  men  of 
stadsticB,'  and  held  extremely  cheap  amongst  those  who  reverse  the 
old  legal  maxim  that  men  should  be  weighed,  not  counted,'  no-people 
reaches  so  &r  and  wide  in  all  relations  of  mind,  or  has  given  birth 
and  shape  to  so  much  which  is  siill  operating  in  every  civilized 
nation  as  a  preilominiiting  element  in  its  life  of  life.  They  at  once 
exhibit  the  consummation  of  the  noblest  tendencies  of  the  old  world, 
and  contain  the  lively  germs  of  all  that  is  most  admirable  and  active 

^i)  irlitmrtK  (Sctaol.HJ  Plul.  Thn.  {  SO.)  Tbasunlhongfatli  iKUljHpnanllD  uapl- 
gTbdOf  ths  ADthologj  { II.  p.  41s.  5B-  Juolri.) 

3.  Cooiiu*  CliamoM  Alaundrln,  Strom.  I,  G.  p.  :S0,  Pottor,  Al»  VI.  IT,  p.  82S.  vhtn  phl- 
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in  the  new.  The  history  of  Uie  Romaiu  on  the  other  hoDd  in  all 
that  concerns  the  derelopnient  of  the  schools  of  higher  intellect  is 
scarcely  distinct  enough  to  form  even  an  episode  in  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  educational  method  of  the  more  primitiTe  periods  of 
the  republic,  though  strongly  impressed  with  the  masculioe  simplicity 
oiid  noble  moral  nature  of  the  people,'  bears  eloquent  tastimoDy  to 
that  peculiar  inaptitude  for  speculation  which  rendered  the  Romans, 
with  all  their  propensity  to  grave  and  lofly  sentiment,  unable  to  re- 
ceive, much  less  advance  that  highest  mental  culture  which  so  essen- 
tially Barings  from  the  creative  contemplation  of  the  eternal. 

27.  One  of  the  very  few  who  appear  to  have  theorized  at  all  on 
this  subject  was  shrewd  old  Cato,'  who,  sturdy  and  stubborn  a  sped- 
men  as  he  was  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  breed  in  the  utmost  in- 
tensity of  its  strongly  marked  peculiarities,  seems  nevertheless,  here 
as  elsewhere,  to  have  been  borne  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  prodigions 
understanding  so  &r  beyond  the  narrowminded  limits  of  his  day  and 
generation.  The  mode  of  education  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
best  ages  of  the  republic  ha»  been  set  forth  in  the  well  known  and 
classic  passage  of  the  dialogui  de  oridorihm  commonly  attributed  to 
TaciluB.  The  youth  after  having  completed  certun  courses  of  pre- 
liminary instruction  wus  at  the  approach  of  manhood  introduced  to 
one  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  the  day,  to  whose  person  be  con- 
tinued attached  for  a  suitable  period  in  the  capacity  of  an  aasistani 
and  companion.  In  thus-  enabling  him  to  become  insensibly,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  advancing  measure  of  his  strength  and  capacity  more 
and  more  a  co-agent  in  the  grandest  and  most  stirring  political  exist- 
ence the  world  has  ever  seen,  where  cases  tike  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings  were  of  almost  constant  occurrence,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  an  incomparable  training  to  a  life  of  action  and  energy 
would  (rf  necessity  be  furnished. 

28.  Such  a  practice  was  of  course  only  adapted  lo  the  most  vir- 
tuous and  glorious  periods  of  the  connnouweslth,  when  the  general 
grandeur  and  moral  elevation  of  the  time^  uiipplied  its  evident  defi- 
ciency in  the  scientific  and  universally  humanizing  elements  of  higher 
education.  In  the  hideous  disorder  and  crime  wliich  finally  rendeied 
the  republic  insupportable,  when  the  rapine  and  carnage  of  the  pro- 
scriptions were  succeeded  by  the  scaiidaloiis  L'xce-ises  of  the  rabble 


i>  111.  B.  In  Jo.  Mb.  Fubi 
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under  Clodiue,  und  the  high  handed  violence  of  Gaegar,  the  tone  of 
public  life,  and  the  character  of  public  men  were  alike  abhorrent  to 
the  spirit  and  purpose  with  which  the  custom  had  been  origimdly  in- 
stituted. 

29.  A  single  exception  is  mentioned  as  having  then  existed,  and 
that  probably  the  most  signal  and  illustrious  instance  ever  fiiniisbed 
of  the  admirable  effects  which  were  meant  to  flow  from  so  wisely 
conceived  and  sagaciously  practical  a  mode  of  educational  influence. 
Few  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Cicero  are  calculated  to  give  a 
stronger  impression  of  th"  atmosphere  of  noble  and  lofty  thought 
which  he  spread  around  him  than  the  remarkably  enlivening  power 
of  his  personal  intercourse  upon  generous  youthliil  minds.'  The 
number  of  high-born  and  thoughtful  Roman  youths  whom  he  attracted 
around  him,  and  inspired  with  the  lottiest  principles  of  individual 
and  public  duty  is  said  to  have  given  Cicero  a  mighty  power  in  the 
«tate  at  the  very  time  when  to  all  outward  appearance  his  political 
■authority  was  most  completely  annihilated.' 

SO.  A  remarkable  featnre  in  the  earlier  form  of  Roman  education 
eonsisted  in  the  practice,  mentioned  by  Valerias  Maximus''  and  Cicero, 
■of  sending  young  patricians  into  Etruria  ftr  the  pur^iose  of  complet- 
ing their  studies.  This  is  no  doubt  rightly  interpreted  by  £llendt*  ap 
originating  in  the  extent  to  which  the  ceremonies,  legal  fictions  and 
forms  of  the  Boman  stale  were  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
Etruscan  system  of  divination. 

AtBBnABUM   Of  ROVS — IINIVBBBITT   Or  ATBEHS. 

81,  AltboQgh  the  principle  of  University  study  made  little  pn^rees 
if  it  did  not  actually  retrograde,  under  ilie  dominion  of  Borne,  the 
external  existence  of  academic  institutions  was  then  esiablbhed  with 
a  degree  of  solidity  and  permanence  which  has  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the  future .  civilization  of 
mankind.  The  emperors  fiom  Augustus  downwards  recognized  the 
entire  system  of  educational  institutions  as  an  integral  element  in  the 
organism  of  the  state.  Existing  schools  in  Rome  and  throughout  the 
provinces  received  the  imperial  patronage  and  support,  new  institu- 
tions of  the  same  kind  were  founded,  ami  professional  chairs  (&p6yoi) 

1.  Tlia  cumapiHidHiH  ot  Cl<sni  ibaundii  In  eTMeiKH  ot  thl>  DHXt  iDUmtlng  ftsOm  In  hll 
«b*»Dt«r.    Compue,  u  iiutums  U^ao  Almoat  ft(  nndom,  Ep-  ul  Fiim.  11, 4  and  6. 

aiplir  !•  Ht  Mtlrt  ToiiToiyi  i7vn(#.i«  tlFyytmnvt  iMi  w(>i«ii«  omit  iiM«  !»)(«»  '^  ^ 
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either  created,  or,  if  already  existiag,  perpetuated  by  means  of 
eadomnents.  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  both  the  Antonines,  Marme  An* 
reliua,  and  SeveniB,  in  a  word,  all  the  most  virtuouft,  aud  not  a  few 
of  even  the  most  sangoinaij  and  atrodons  amongst  the  Caegan'  vied 
wiih  each  other  in  endeaToring  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning 
in  all  its  varioas  forms  tbronghout  the  Empire.  It  is  of  cour.'e  only 
to  those  who  were  most  preeminently  distiogniabed  as  the  patrons 
and  bene&ctors  of  the  highest  erudition  that  we  can  at  present  briefly 
allude.  Vespasian,  (A-  D.  69 — 79)  himself  an  admirer  and  con- 
noisseur of  Greek  literature,  led  the  way  in  the  appoiDtment  of  pro- 
fessors of  both  languages,  who  in  addition  to  the  immunitdes  and 
honors  granted  by  former  Emperors  were  piud  an  annual  salary  from 
the  imperial  flsc-*  Among  the  eminent  scholars  thus  formally  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  state  was  the  celebrated  Quioctilian  who  held 
the  professorship  of  eloquence  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  with  an  in- 
come of  100,000  sesterces,  or  al>out  700  pounds,  per  annum.^  Under 
Hadrian  (A.  D.  117 — 138)  along  with  the  ?ame  princely  muniflcenoe 
in  the  endowment  of  separate  professional  chairs,  we  behold  a  decided 
step  towards  form  and  combination  in  the  mean«  and  aids  to  higher 
instruction  snch  as  previously,  it  would  seem,  was  unatt«mpted  at 
Rome.  The  rhetoricians  and  men  of  letters  who  had  hitherto  taught 
in  virtue  of  public  appointment  to  their  respective  offices  (putiice  do- 
eendis  iuvenibut  atoffiitri),  instead  of  giving  instruction  in  separate 
Bchoob  as  formerly,  were  gathered  into  a  collective  body  known  aa 
the  Athenaeum,*  which  held  its  sittings  on  the  capital,  and  appears 
like  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  to  have  united  in  a  great  measure 
the  fonctions  of  a  modem  academy  of  sciences  with  those  of  a  higher 
school.  Separate  lecture  rooms  {loca  ^Meialiter  deptUata)  were  as- 
signed to  each  instmctor,  who  was  henceforward  not  permitted  to 
teach  in  private.*  The  age  of  Marcus  Auretius  (A.  15.  161 — 180) 
is  distinguished  by  the  complete  endowment  of  what  may  now  iiidis- 
patably  be  called  the  University  of  Athens.  The  professors  of  the 
schools  of  this  city  scam  under  this  emperer  first  to  have  received  an- 
nual salaries  from  the  government,,  though  chturs  of  Political  science, 
BbeUiric,  Philosophy,  and  •Sopbu-try  had  probably  been  in  existence 


1.  a.  g.  DcmlOiB.     Set  Nldnihr  VotIh,  Dbcr  llU  GiHb.  III.  p.  209,    Bihud.  Tit.  nco.  s.  i 

aa.    OompuvoDlbe  oltuirliudTK.  t|[.  Agric.  c.  9. 

2.  Tngenli  <t  mm  Tel  muime  nnlt .  prlmon  ealm  e  (Iko  Lattnh  nimtclaqiis  rb«OTlbiu  u 
DU  nnttnl  eoolUtnle.  ett  SotlOB.  Tit.  Vrip.  r.  IS  Orilf^hibn  0«vh.  der  CI.  Fhllol.  ITI.  p.  It 


Urb  of  MTTtDS  (br  public  dIBcUi  or  thti  cUaa,  sfMr  which  the]'  were  entitled  to  nMn  with  ■ 
pmrion,     Cmoll.  ThoUr,  Rhtl.  I.  8. 

4.  Oilfnilubn  a«Kh.  d«.  cIiim.  Phil.  IV.  p.  S2.    BomhvlT  Or.  dn  HOBdKbm  UCL  p.  m. 

A,  Bnlanu  HM.  Dnh.  Pu.  I.  p.  SS, 
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fin-  some  time  previously.  The  number  of  regular  profesaorahips 
Amotmted  to  ten,  of  which  two  were  awigned  to  Rhetoric,  and  as 
many  to  eaich  of  the  philosophical  sects  as  snppoaed  to  be  represented 
bj  the  Platoni^ts,  Peripatetics  Stoics  aud  Epicureans.'  A  certain 
j»eeiniat;nce  appears  to  have  been  conceded  to  the  teachers  of  Pla- 
tonic philoBophf.  The  chair  of  ihis  subject  was  designated  as  o 
Spovot  par  excellence,  and  its  teachers  are  all  along  described  as  being 
preeminentJj  the  Staiox"*-'  This  office,  together  with  tectureshipe  on 
Grammar  and  criticism,  was  held  hj  the  celebrated  Longinus.^ 
S2.  The  appointment  to  these  offices  was  naturally  vested  in  the 
'  highest  instance  with  the  Emperor,  thoo^  tbay  appear  generally  to 
have  been  bestowed  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
University  and  the  town.  In  a  decree  of  Julian  cited  by  Bernhardy,* 
the  electoral  bodies  are  specified  as  consisting  of  the  Ordo,  or  philo- 
sophic sect,  the  Curiales,  or  municipal  senate,  and  the  Opiimi,  timo* 
cratic  ecclesia,  established  according  to  Roman  usage  in  the  provinces,' 
with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  emperor.  In  the  case  of  the  philo- 
sophic professorshipB  the  initiative,  and  most  decisive  stage  of  the 
process  was  doubtless  that  entrusted  to  the  first  of  these  associations. 
Photius^  accordingly  speaks  q{  Isidore  as  at  once  appointed  to  the 
Platonic  chair  by  the  yj/^^iofia  ris  iia^o^qt.  Nor  does  the  influence 
of  the  University  in  the  bestowal  of  rhetorical  professorships  appear 
to  have  been  greatly  inferior.     Gregory  of  Naziaoma  when  desirous 


1.  Sh  Ludu  Bun.  f  S.  Such  la  ttia  He*  ulaptnl  b;  Ahi«D>  {in  Atbo 

Dirum  .(.to,  p.  TO.  •• 

•  l>  oppoMd  bj  Bm- 

burij  Or.  itr  Oimb.  d«  Qr.  UU.  p.  H3,  ind  Zumiit  (Qbtr  dm  Bmud 

d.r  phlkaopta.  Sehiil. 

lnAtlim.  p.  38.)    ThsliittorhliiutlftiomaridmltoUULtLucluiapiKkx 

riyiT,p«).aA  It  i.  wl«j  todlKOWMj  nuoD  whT  >  iHio  nm 

■hould  h»»  bwi  Iwtowid  apcm  thl>  HEt  In  puCknlu. 

UAoimvXM  <t  UpiiAH. )    Ths  inuteDta  of  lb*  Aadanw  •«■  il]  idoiig 

1  riproKtaMl  wlib  (x- 

an.  ntuc  ru.  T.Mt  i.i  tvp6Y, 

Im£"  ..  T,  A. 

8    W;L(R]bubHlllllup.,p.  B. 

1.  OrandrlB  ia  GhwUcht,  do  Or.  lit!.,  p.  4U.    Th.  nm.  laaila  of  slntioa  oiital  M 
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of  departing  from  Athens  waa  detained  almost  by  mun  force  on  th& 
part  of  hia  admirers  {Anpii,  mreix'"')-  Mastera  and  scholars  are  de- 
scribed as  direcily  offering  him  the  gift  of  a  prt^ssional  chair  (wc 
S^  XAyuv  ciiaoyTCi:  ix  liilfipov  Kparoi:)- 

33.  In  every  such  election,  whether  of  mphists  or  philosophers,  a 
formal  esaminaiion  (^a/iairia)  was  held  before  the  most  important 
and  influential  inhabitants,  ou  which  occasion  the  different  candidates 
gave  a  public  specimen  of  their  ability,  and  at  the  same  lime  under- 
went a  scrutiny  into  their  moral  character.'  The  amount  of  income 
enjoyed  by  each  of  the  above  mentioned  principal  professora  is  staled 
by  Ludan  at  ten  thousand  drachmae,  or  about  £400  a  year.  Phi- 
lostratus'  however  speaks  of  the  sophist  Apollonins  as  receiving  a 
talent  annually  while  occupying  the  chair  of  political  oratory-'  Ta- 
tian  on  the  other  hand  speaks  of  the  payment  of  the  leading 
appointtnenta  as  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  drachmae  per  annum, 
a  statemcAt  considered  by  commentators  as  in  all  probability  more 
strictly  correct  than  the  sum  mentioned  in  round  numbers  by  Lucian.* 

34.  The  Rolid  nucleus  formed  by  the  ten  endowed  professorships 
seems  gradually  to  have  collected  around  it  a  multitude  of  philost^ 
phers  and  academic  teachers  of  every  description.  At  a  later  period 
Himeriua^  speaks  of  parents  who  had  accompanied  their  sons  to 
Athens  as  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  nnmher  of  sophist.i  in  that 
city.  Many  of  these  were  no  doubt  attached  to  the  University  in 
the  capacity  of  assistants  to  the  occupants  of  the  principal  chairs,  s 
class  of  teachers  who  are  found  in  existenbe  at  the  earliest  period  of 
academic  history,"  while  the  majority,  it  may  be  conjectured,  held  a 
position  not  unlike  that  of  the  professores  eztraordinarii  and  privatim 
docentes  of  continental  Universities  at  the  present  day.  In  the  case 
of  the  Sophists  a  broad  line  of  distinction  is  throughout  observable 
between  the  junior  instructors  and  those  holding  the  salaried  appoint- 
ments of  the  University.  The  latter  gloried  in  the  high  sounding 
titles  of  ivmruirtpoi,  X&yur  ripayvoi,  fitiioiK,  ficyaMimrSoi,  ifj/iortXtiCj' 

1.  PhilcHtr.  n.  pp.  see.  U7.  HhcU.  Lu,  Baa.  p.  8fi3.  aiDitarhiu.  Wrttmbuh  id  Bd> 
up.  p.  79. 

i.  Vlt.  SaphM.  n.  p.  eSi.  UonU. 

S.  ZumpC  auppoM  thai  th«  iniAtTLv^  9p6rov  If  to  %fl  nsdavtcnd  of*  tHalr  tbB  ftppolatoiaki 
l«  wbkb  Toled  with  the  tovn,  ••  oppc«d  to  tb>  Snn^ujih  Ipim,  vUsh  m  In  Oia  (1ft  of  Uw 
Orani.  Sn  tba  dm  Bnlud  dn  phllrMoph.  Scbuln  In  AthB.  p.  9G.  Amu.  8.)  Thiiria- 
msDti  Addtmd  In  bTor  M  tbla  opinLaii  do  not,  hoVDTBT,  mppflar  THT  coaTindng. 

t.  Bee  Lacku  Enoach.  p.  SG2.    Hmutar.  OnaoU.  ThHtr.  Xhet.,  n.  8. 
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etninentiBaimi,  Sec,  thi  latter'  on  the  other  hand  are  designated  as 
01  iKojTout,  tfrrtXtic,  minores. 

85.  The  term  Sophist,  always  employed  somewhat  vaguely,  ind  at 
timcB  bestowed  upou  those  philosophers  who  nimed  at  combining 
literary  elegance  of  expreasion  with  scientific  accuracy  of  thought,"  is 
heucefbrward  used  with  reterente  to  a  das^  of  teachers  eihibiting 
many  iinalogiea  with  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  academic 
echouls  of  the  middle  ages.^  This  circumstance  is  also  indicated  in 
fhe  phrase  professor  arrium  by  which  the  Sophist*  are  known  in 
Latin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  completely  the  invidious  and  con- 
temptuous meaning  once  associated  with  the  name  was  lost  sight  of 
in  the  third  century.  Libanius  declined  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the 
palace,  an  honor  bestowed  upon  individuals  of  the  Tory  highest  rank- 
External  honors  of  every  kind,  statues,  ihe  citizenship,  imperial 
edicts,  honorary  psephiamata,  were  lavishly  bestowed  upon  distin- 
guished Sophist".  Their  calling  was  regarded  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  the  highest  dignities  of  Stat«,  and  conferred  by  a  codex  of 
Theodosius  the  social  position  of  Vicarius,  a  grade  equivalent  to  the 
rank  of  Duke  or  count.*  In  accordance  with  this  estimate  of  the 
dignity  of  their  office  we  find  that  the  instructors  of  higher  schools 
regularly  appeared  amongst  the  nobility  and  magistrates  who  went 
fbrtli  to  welcome  a  viceroy  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  provincial 
government.*  Every  circumstance  in  short  goes  to  prove  that  this 
expression  was  employed  at  that  period  with  precisely  the  same  emi- 
nently honorable  meaning  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  professor  at 
the  present  day.  In  the  fourth  century  we  read  of  the  public  ap- 
pointment at  Athens  of  four  Sophists'  (probably  only  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  entire  Iwdy)  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
philosophers  previously  mentioned. 

36.  The  minor  arrangements  of  the  school  of  Athens  at  this  stage 

1.  Cnsoll.  Ttantr.  Bh«t.  IV.  11. 

2.  Sthdl.   AlJ«i>ph.   Nub.  B80.  aiturrmi,  «  ttUirmalMi,  ■«    E<n>   tWt  «>A»4«ar  j^n>pu4f 

3.  A.  BchDU.  EumpU  Tit.  ritr.  S»  ulso  u  eiproifoD  of  PbUoitntat  quoted  b;  Cnw>l]. 
Thslr.  Bhel,  1.  1.  whentbe  miihlitlc  art  li  dewribBd  »  woAAii  not  muci'Ait  in  lU  DUon.  Or*- 
adIUiu  (IV.  5.]  Jufltlj  uya  ot  tbv  BOpUiu  "  pftrtpEa  omDlmn  huDUDlorum  ltt«nruu  >ttlH].-ci 
Tldimtur  ^nms  elcellentJ  tt  perfrcto  oritoTl  lant  nocwiria."    Tbe  proper  mdwlDf!  of  th«  rn.d 

That  tbe  uxae  of  SopUst  wu  properlj  fina  to  all  who  fltmlkd  a  njltfecl  «■  a  prof^iHalcn,  aod 
dlKouned  upoD  it  with  Sueos;  ami  eloquence  la  arldent  fnm  the  bet  that  oat  oulf  phjaldau 
miQ  to  called  by  Bunaphu,  tcompun  the  iaTflturo^irral  Id  Suidafl)  bat  tbat  ereD  at  an  catUsr 
period  Ukh  leaniHl  Soyen  of  anUquitj  whoae  artlitic  enUmiSaam  it  inch  a  hToiil*  niltjset 
with  the  poeta  of  later  (omad  J  are  known  \n  Atheuaeiu  as  m^tarai  iiaytipixoi.  (Atfaen.  III.  0. 
60.    rompan  alio  Clanmi  Aluaudr.  Strom.  1.  p.  33».  Potter.) 

4.  CiMoU.  Theatr.  Rhel.  I.  8. 

i.  Belik.  ad  UbaoU  Ont.  rplK  'Araf.Vruir,  p.  IW. 

E.  libUl.    irp).c  T-Vf  Sop^u  ■'■'■'=•'  •^or'rric.  p.  Ilfl. 
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of  iu  history  no  doubt  correspoiided  in  moet  reepects  witti  tfaoee  of 
the  leoraed  institutions  of  Aiitioch  concerning  which  such  fi-equent 
and  detailed  accounts  are  furnished  in  the  orationa  and  cpieiles  of 
LibaniiM.  In  the  latter  city,  which  u  described  as  being  at  that 
period  the  academic  counterpart  of  Athene  in  the  easi,  the  professors 
of  rhetoric  not  only  received  an  annual  salary  {avyra^n;)  froui  the 
roa^trates  of  the  town,'  but  were  also  paid  by  fees  from  the  class, 
and  LiibauiuB  in  pleading  for  an  increase  of  allowance  bi  his  colleagues 
points  to  the  &ct  that  Zenobius,  a  teacher  of  eminence,  had  received 
an  augmentation  of  his  salary  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  do- 
main.' The  sum  paid  for  admission  to  each  class  appears  to  have 
varied  greatly,  and  poorer  students  seem  frequently  to  have  been 
permitted  to  attend  free  of  expense.'  Philostratus,  a  writer  of 
the  third  century,  informs  us  that  in  the  school  of  Proclus  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  drachmae  entitled  the  student  to  attend- 
ance upon  the  course  as  long  as  he  thou^t  proper,  besides  giving 
access  to  the  use  of  the  library.*  The  fee  for  admission  was  paid 
on  the  first  of  every  mouth,'  and  could  be  recovered  at  law ;  the 
salary  od  the  other  hand  was  received  annually.  In  this  manner 
many  of  the  Sophisla  are  said  to  have  amaseed  considerable  fortunes. 
The  lectures  of  Chrestus  were  attended  by  one  hundred  tfifiiaSoi  we- 
poaral,^  and  Heraclldes  purchased  an  estate  of  ten  talents  from  the 
accumulated  earnings  of  tuition  in  rhetoric.  The  desire  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  glory  and  the  profit  resulting  from  a  numeroasly  at- 
tended class  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  most  furious  competition  on 
the  part  of  this  class  of  instructors,  a  fiict  significantly  attested  in  the 
terms  ta^Aai  and  avTixa^&ai  employed  with  reference  to  Soph- 
ists professing  the  same  subject.'  Every  contrivance  of  force  and 
fraud  was  unsparingly  employed  on  these  occasions,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  a  contested  election  in  England  of  the  olden  time  was 
actively  set  in  play  to  secure  for  themselves  the  attendance  of  the 
new  comers  to  the  University.'  Students  were  induced  to  pledge 
themselves  before  matriculation,  and  agcDcies  formally  established  for 
that  purpose  in  foreign  countries.  The  fiercest  part  of  the  struggle 
commenced  upon  their  arrival  in  Attica.    No  expense  seems  to  have 


1.  Utan.  -Ay,. 

^X"^-  V-  38S. 

a.  Ub.u.  i.i» 

mr  kvi^y-  pp. 

211,212,218. 

8.  PhlJoMr,  .11. 

Soph.  11,  p,  eo-i. 

4.  Tit.  Soph. 

6.  PhUam.  .It. 

Soph.  11.  p.  SB8. 

Mon]]. 

S.  8»k]»Ub. 

m.  F<pi  ri,  i.VT. 

li  Tvx-Jt  Wy«. 

p.  187. 

T.  BnriiiM  of 

xpMlMO 

(xopAlnmpo-d 

of  ptrtiHu  of  tlu  rnp^tln  BophbiU 

DDdfl'tlup'Iduaofii 
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been  spared  b;  the  principals  ia  the  contest.  A  fictitious  appeanuice 
.  of  popularity  was  sought  to  be  obtained  b;  paying  students  to  at- 
tend and  applaud  at  lectures'  (itvii  rHv  yimf.)  Bands  of  academic 
partisans  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction,  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  all  who  entered  Athens  by  land ;'  and  all  the  mischlevoiis 
activity  of  the  cocunlssionaires  and  hotel  touters  of  the  ooutinent  at 
the  present  day  was  indefatigably  aet  in  operation,  in  order  to  mis- 
lead and  bewilder  the  inexperienced  stadent  on  his  first  landing  at 
the  Piraeas.  Libanius,  in  describing  his  own  adventures,  mentions 
that  he  was  locked  up  by  adherents  of  the  opposition,  and  not  re-' 
leased  from  captivity  until  he  had  bound  himself  by  oath  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  professor  whose  cause  they  had  esponaed.'  The 
feuds  between  the  rival  candidates  for  popular  favor  and  support 
were  zealously  entered  into  by  their  respective  disciples — a  result 
the  more  readily  brought  about  from  the  &ct  that  each  of  the 
leading  Sophiels  ofBdated  as  proctor  of  one  of  the  four  Nations,*  into 
which  the  University  was  divided — and  the  writers  of  the  day  gave 
a  most  animated  picture  of  the  academic  combats  which  raged  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  the  contending  rhetoricians.' 

S7.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  seems  not  to  have  been 
altered  from  that  which  prevailed  at  the  tbae  of  the  first  endowment 
of  the  University  by  Aurelian,  In  the  philosophical  classes  lectures 
were  delivered,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  difiiculties  and  objections 
(Aicopiai)  were  discussed  by  the  professor.'  In  the  schools  of  rhet- 
orical Antioch  public  harangues  (juXirai,  iiriSiliiit)  were  pronounced 
before  the  class  by  the  occupant  of  the  chair  at  certain  stated  inter- 
vals. This  performance  generally  took  place  between  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  noon  (rXtiioumjc  dyopdc.)  Afrer  such  an  oration 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  regarded  as  festival  or  half  holiday. 
At  the  entrance  of  each  lecture  room  (wvXur)  was  suspended  a  tab- 
let coot^ning  notices  to  the  class.'  Students  took  copious  notes  of 
the  lectures  in  boohs  (FcXror)^  kept  for  that  purpose-     Certain  an- 

1.  Ubaa   aipi  tit  inmi  toipic  t^t",  f-  46. 

1  ^>  ttfa,  uMia,  4«);snu,    Bittr  Kn    (>i|  iff  'Arnitff  fi^pst,  4   t^    Avr^t   'BAA^tet, 
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cient  authors  (Demosthenes  and  Homer  for  the  moet  part)  were- 
generally  read  ad  guidoB  and  modeU  for  original  compoaitjon.'  The 
interpreta^on  of  these  writers  was  preceded  by  a  discourae  (irpoXwyoc) 
delivered  by  the  instroctor.'  That  in  the  philosophical  schools  a 
species  of  moral  diecipline  was  also  aimed  at  is  evident  from  the 
apx<i  iirl  tba>afiiat  ruy  iJ^l'J^flpoilyTul'  which  Athenaeus  (XII,  69) 
describes  as  esiscing  amongst  the  Peripatetics  in  the  time  of  Lycon, 
the  third  from  Aristotle  (A.  C.  a.  269 — 22G).  This  office  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to  one  of 
.  the  seniors  of  the  sect,  who  remained  in  authority  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days,  when  a  banquet  was  celebrated  and  a  successor  ap- 
pointed. 

38.  The  design  of  the  University  as  an  initiation  to  all  the  most 
liberal,  honorable,  and  important  forms  of  life  has  seldom  been  recog- 
nized with  greater  distinctness  than  at  this  period.  Libaniue  speaks 
of  those  who  attended  the  school  of  Antioch  as  looking  forward  to 
becoming  occupants  of  municipal  offices  (/3otrXaJ),  ^pointments  in 
the  imperial  service  (htoiKqaui;  t^Xtair),  chairs  in  some  of  the  various 
UniversiUes  {Aporoi),  and  to  the  practice  of  jurisprudence,  Roman  or 
provincial  (di/iic,  E/vai).'  The  general  principle  of  alt  higher  study 
is  no  where  more  clearly  announced  than  in  the  words  of  Gregory  of 
NazianzUB,*  who  describes  it  as  a  prosecution  of  all  subjects  as  one, 
and  of  each  as  equivalent  to  all  (ret  Tdim   uc   ty  HaoKSicat,  •»!  avrl 

S9.  By  a  practice  dating  from  the  times  of  Aristotle,*  and  bor- 
rowed apparently  in  the  £rst  instance  from  the  Pythagoreans,*  the 
undergraduate  population  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
tinctions arising  out  of  national  origin,  and  subjects  of  study,  was 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  was  entitled  to  the  iiill  rights 
of  studentship,  while  the  other  was  regarded  as  meiely  preparing  fitr 
entrance  into  the  academic  body.  The  latter,  who  are  designated  as 
belonging  to  the  /wvatloy,'  were  taught  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day, 
and  subjected  to  all  the  coercive  discipline  of  an  inferior  school,* 
though  the  vicious  indulgences  and  outrageous  feats  of  physical  force* 
ascribed  to  them  by  Libanius  prove  that  they  must  have  attiuned  to 
the  age  of  the  fuXXii^iiiiot  at  least.     Both  classes  of  stndents  are  men- 


6.  Aol.  Qtll.  NdsC  A(t.  XX.  6.  8.  Aul.  OcU.  Noot.  Att  I,  S. 

•T.  Ulu. ■».«».  lOU.  B.  Ufau.  xpi  Toi  n>«m,  pp.  3U,  OS. 

8.  Such  u  bUukMliig  padagsgiH*,  ft  pgfcnnmiM  nucnlloqviDUf  awCTlh«a  tff  UteDtaf  iB 
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tioned  as  being  pregent  at  the  public  orations  (/uXirat,  im&iiifis)  of 
the  Sophist^.'  I^ectureB  seem  to  have  beea  delivered  in  a  public 
building,  either  wholly  set  apart,  or  rinip];  granted  for  the  tempo- 
rary use  of  the  UnivorBity.'  InBtruction  was  also  giv^n  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  professors  (ra  iSiwrfKn  StaTpa).*  This  however  wae 
probably  only  the  case  with  those  who  wished  to  add  the  advantages 
of  private  tmtioD  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  the  University.  At 
AnUoch,  Libanius  gave  instruction  in  the  senate  house,  in  the  temple 
of  Calliope,  or  in  tbnt  of  Apcdlo  which  was  situated  in  ^le  suburbs 
of  the  city.'  At  Athens,  in  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Sylla  during  the 
Mithradatic  war  (A,  C  n.  80),  the  Academy  and  Lyceum  were  laid 
waste  in  common  with  the  other  suburbs  ;  and,  though  doubtless  re- 
stored afterwards  as  &r  as  possible  to  thdr  ori^nal  condition,  were 
never  again  regnlarly  employed  for  purposes  of  instruction ;  in  con- 
sequence, as  Znmpt'  supposes,  of  the  advance  of  malaria  occasioned 
by  the  declining  population.  Henceforward  philosophers  delivered 
lectures  in  the  town.  The  odeum  was  used  for  purely  epideictic  pur- 
poses. 

40.  Of  the  mutual  co5rdination  between  the  various  part«  of  wiiich 
the  school  of  Athens  was  composed  tittle  is  known  with  certainty. 
The  Praesas  of  Acbtua'  is  described  by  Ennapius  and  Libanius  as  in 
a  manner  discharging  the  fonctJons  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, though  mainly,  it  would  appear,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  pnblic  order,  which  had  been  disturbed  beyond  endurance  by  the 
fections  into  which  the  academic  worhl  was  divided.  The  Procon- 
sul Corboniia  is  extolled  by  Himerius  for  having  restored  the  disci- 
pline of  the  University,  and  suppressed  the  tumults  for  which  it  had 
at  one  time  been  so  notorious.  The  individual  appointed  by  the 
emperors  to  the  Proconsulate  was  himself  in  many  ctt-ies  a  cidev^uit 
Sophist  (A»o  ray  aoptarur),  and  therefore  abundantly  qualified  by 
personal  acquaintance  with  its  circumstances  and  conditions  to  super- 
itilend  the  government  of  the  Uuivernity.'  At  Aniioch  Libanius 
speiika  of  himself  as  presiding  over  fonr  professors  of  rhetoric  without 
specifying  his  relaUon  to  those  who  gave  instruction  on  other  sub- 
ject*.' 

41.  Hopelessly  as  the  gracefol  and  elegant  thought  of  antiquity 

1.  FtaUoatr.  tH.  nph.  II,  p.  SOO.  S.  Ubui.  n^  tar  )^giit|i».. 


L,  iipi  IT(  Uienu  nijpK,  p.  71.     trfbt  E4aT«u»,  p.  186. 
It  flbtc  deo  Boluid  da  Phil.  Schulan  In  Atban,  pp.  13,  U. 
p.  irtt  JnUui,  p.  9T.    Utaa.  n)>i  tit  imvnr  nixiK  *iyat,  p. 
'.  Utt.  I,  p  160. 
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had  fled  tram  amongst  the  geattradou  of  which  we  are  dow  speaking 
it  was  but  natural  that  maoj  inst&nces  of  jouthful  attachmest  and 
irieudebip  in  its  pureat  and  most  beautiful  ibnn  should  arise  even  in 
such  an  aspect -of  the  Dniversity  as  then  existed.  Gregory  of  Nari- 
anzus  finely  describes  bis  own  relation  to  St  Basil  as  based  upon  an 
utter  absence  of  all  mean  emulation,  and  a  devotion  on  both  ddes  to 
what  was  morally  ennobling  and  associated  with  honorable  hopes 
and  parposes  for  the  iiiture.' 

42.  The  munificent  liberality  of  the  Roman  Caesars  which  had 
given  such  extent  and  completeness  to  the  academic  system  of  the 
ancient  world  was  not  without  many  happy  eSectt  upon  literature 
and  learning  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  Empire.  Athens,  which 
About  the  birth  of  Christ  had  grievourly  &lleu  into  decay,  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  class  of  students  to  the 
schools  of  Marseilles,  Milan,  Apolloma,  and  other  thriving  provincial 
towns*  became  the  chief  University  town  of  the  world  for  all  who 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  exact  and  thorough  training  in 
the  study  of  eloquence,  political  science,  and  philosophy.^  In  the 
fourth  century,  though  laboring  under  the  disadvantage  of  notoriously 
heathen  predilections,  it  couduued  to  assert  a  species  of  priority  over 
the  contemporary  schools  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Berytu^* 
and  the  superior  dignity  of  its  professors  is  admitted  even  by  those  of 
rival  UuivereiUes.'  Athens  became  again  the  ibcus  of  learned  ac- 
tivity in  an  age  which  nuured  as  it  was  by  iDcreasiug  tendency  to 
pedantry  and  affectation,  still  succeeded  in  reviving  some  reminia- 
ceuces  of  the  nobler  past,  and  exhibited  what  has  not  inappropriately 
been  described  as  the  after  summer  of  Greek  genius.* 

43.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  not  only  in  the  ordinaiy  class  of 
publicly  endowed  schools  which  during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelins 
and  the  succeeding  Emperors  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  through* 
out  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  in  those  institu- 
tions which  assumed  academic  rank  and  consequence,  the  instruction 
.imparte<l  bad  in  a  great  measure  lost  that  direction  of  the  depth  and 
fullness  of  philosophic  principle  into  the  forma  and  channels  furnished 

1-  ipyo*  V  ^    Afi^vrdiXHt   svjc  arm    avT^  t4  wpmnlati  «;(0i,  aMC   4nvf  ly  ""PV    TVbTSV 
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.tit 'At^nt  Jiir«Ivu«  tMurc  ^Tir  ^oixfilt  li^«.    Btnbo  IV.  p.  US.    Bh  alM  Kdbf* 
ObirdliphUoupb.  Bcb.  Id  AlheD,  p.  IB.    Benilunlj  Or.ilnKaii.  U».,p.liB. 
8.  OiUenhihiiOiBcli.diTclHi.PhUDl.lV.p.ffl. 

4.  Bsmhmid;  Or.  dn  Or.  U».  1,  p.  442.)  e.  Ubu.  Kp.  144B,  Wl. 

-6.  Bcmluidj  Or.  derOr.  lilt-  I,  p.  406  sqq.    LncUa.  LonglnDA,  ukd  ths  phUdoplMn  B«. 
nocliua,  BuRu  Emplrtoiu,  PlotlDoi,  Amabli 
of  ttv.nltBn  fttid  tlilDkinofttili  period. 
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by  the  avocations  of  after  life  which  we  tiave  pointed  oat  as  the  easeii' 
tjal  feature  in  the  Univemtj  study  of  the  best  ages  of  antiquity. 
Even  at  an  earlier  period  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
laments  over  the  change  that  Had  takea  place  in  this  respect,  and 
does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  somewhat  meagre  and  narrow  utilita- 
rianism of  Roman  education  in  the  ruder  stages  of  their  national 
development  to  the  unsabetantial  generalities  which  in  bis  day  were 
communicated  under  the  name  of  higher  intellectual  culture.  This, 
however,  was  no  solitary  or  accidental  occurrence,  bat  a  phenomenon, 
radically  in  harmony  with  the  mental  condition  of  that  entire  epoch. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fitct  that  the  ancient  world  in  gen- 
eral only  conceived  of  the  Absolute  as  beheld  in  its  most  genera] 
and  prima  facie  aspect.  Few  besides  AristoUe  eeem  to  have  been 
enabled  to  discern  that  the  fruitful  and  advancing  knowledge  of  the 
highest  Entity  must  ever  take  place,  by  means  of,  or  at  least  in  con- 
junction  with  the  study  of  its  self  utterances  and  exponents  in  the 
individual'  and  concrete.  The  contemplation  of  truest  Being  after 
having  shown  itself  with  astonishing  brilliancy  and  power  bad  been 
so  speedily  withdrawn  that  the  world  bad  only  become  assured  of 
the  reality  of  the  latter  without  having  time,  as  it  were,  to  discern 
and  distinguish  the  specialties  of  its  essence.  The  utter  degeneracy 
which  had  taken  possession  of  all  philosophic  enquiry  during  the  de- 
'  clining  ages  of  the  empire  could  not  but  exercise  a  peculiarly  bane- 
fill  influence  upon  that  nobler  form  of  educational  discipline  which  in 
ancient  times  more  especially  had  its  keystone  and  centre  in  that  sci- 
ence. The  spirit  of  philosophy  had  so  completely  evaporated,  leav- 
ing behind  a  mere  eapnt  mortmim  of  phraseology,  negations,  and 
truisms  that  the  whole  serions  labor  of  academic  instruction  eventu- 
ally concentrated  itself  upon  rhetorical  exennses,  whose  aim  waa 
directed  towards  giving  a  certain  manual  dexterity  in  dealing  with 
the  conventional  erpreseions  for  a  life  and  efficiency  which  bad  long 
since  ntterly  departed.*  The  inherent  falsity  of  a  plan  of  education 
fbunded  upon  a  system  of  contemptible  pedantry,  which,  bad  as  it 
was,  was  probably  the  only  method  by  which  the  commonest  rules 
and  technical  routine  of  ancient  civiliEaUon  could  then  be  preserved. 


1.  TbUHUBOBlUH 

11  tt»  IMag  truth  cnlr  br  rtat  U  ■Om*  oTllHir,  ud  bM  bj  Ui  own 

pdndlilecaDS 

lOD  U  111  tha  blghHt  lOimi  of  nll^ou  ballaf.    With 

tluiQr«kiZ«uw»onl, 

kno-n  to  mori 

Ualunpod  fV.  IX.  In  DD 

jui^'.  Vrt^wML 

Lin  dirr  tplKtitii  PoMle  derOt-.p  66. 1  Md  In  Ihe  wri^. 

lng.ortb..p<>tl.wh« 

,  ntad  .nd  ch> 

ncln  >n)  dsKiltwd  u  pKnllulj  cong«ilkl  ntCh  Um 
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might  wen  cause  a  Roman  like  the  antbor  of  the  di&logne  referred 
to,  to  Bi^  after  any  maniieslatioQ  of  natare  however  coarse  and 
illiberal.' 


44.  Much  indeed  aa  was  accomplished  during  the  better  and  nobler 
ages  of  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  is  awakening  just  and  fitting 
conceptions  of  the  general  character  and  aims  of  that  liie  of  science 
and  thought  which  it  is  the  pnrpoBe  of  the  University  to  oi^anize  and 
perpetuate;  the  actual  existence  of  academic  institutions  in  ihe  dis- 
tinct and  specific  form  they  hiBtorically  assume  is  emphatically  due 
to  the  political  ascendancy  finally  achieved  by  Christianity.  Full  of 
interest  and  lasting  instraction  as  are  the  records  of  the  learned  life 
of  antiquity,  the  intellectnal  culture  of  that  period  depended  for  it* 
existence  far  more  upon  the  impulse  communicated  by  individuals, 
and  bad  not  within  itself  those  seeds  of  endless  progress  and  nn&ding 
youth  whidi  a  heaven-descended  doctrine  has  implanted  in  the  civili- 
sation of  modem  Europe.  The  profoundly  ethical  spirit  of  the  new 
creed — the  deeper  and  more  vital  grounds  npon  which  it  based  all 
the  special  duties  of  life,  caused  the  truths  of  Christianity  to  become 
inseparably  intwined  with  the  roots  of  political  and  social  organiza- 
don.  Again,  in  virtue  of  its  character  as  a  system  of  religious  Ideas 
variously  revealed  in  history,  in  sacred  tozt  books,  and  in  the  lives 
and  writings  of  a  long  succession  of  semi-inspired  men,  speculation 
and  learning  became  the  twin  pillars  of  the  futh  so  essentially  bonnd 
up  with  all  social  order.  The  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  as  the 
religion  of  the  state,  in  creating  a  demand  for  knowledge  absolute  and 
historical  far  more  vast  aod  constant  than  had  arisen  from  the  spon- 
taneous striving  after  enlightenment  of  a  noble  and  intelleclually 
gifted  people,  established  the  exbtence  of  the  institutions  intended  to 
meet  those  higher  wants  upon  a  basis  infinitely  broader  and  more 
oiduring  than  they  had  ever  previously  occupied.  From  being  the 
Inxnry  and  charm  of  existence,  the  ^UbtraUi  obUoatio'  of  an  elegant 
social  circle,  scientific  study  assumed  more  and  more  the  character  of 
an  imperative  national  necessity.  A  permanent  organization  was  at 
once  required  in  order  to  maintain  and  advance  the  hi^er  intellectual 
culture  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  a  form  of  doctrine  with 
which  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the  individual  were  imme- 
diately involved ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  even  in  the  &iling 
eneigies  of  the  empire  a  de^ee  of  earnest  attention  was  devoted  by 
the  stato  to  the  endowment  and  management  of  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing almost  exceeding  what  we  have  noticed  as  recorded  of  mora 


>I.  deOnt..  fSB. 
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pro'perous  tiroes.  Imperial  edicts  &re  still  extant  regntating  the 
minutest  details  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  school  of  the  Capitol,' 
4iii<l  Bjmptoms  of  something  even  like  progress,  at  least  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  are  to  be  seen  in  a  more  decided  dispou- 
tion  to  give  weight  and  emphasis  to  the  principle  of  professional  study. 
In  short  the  UniTersity,  whose  origin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  professional  class,  was  amplified  and 
confirmed  in  its  existence  by  the  rise  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and 
the  more  scientific  character  assumed  by  legal  study  In  the  later  ages 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

45.  Students  before  leaving  the  prorinces  for  Rome  were  obliged  . 
to  obbun  a  written  permission  from  a  magistrate  in  which  their  names, 
ages,  birthplaces,  <&c.  were  distinctly  specified.  On  Iheir  arrival  at 
Rome  this  paper  was  given  to  the  praefectus  urbis,  and  afterwards  to 
the  magister  census.  The  latter  enrolled  the  names  of  the  variom 
applicants  in  the  album  of  die  University,  and  ussigne^l  to  them  their 
several  departments  of  study.  To  these  they  were  henceforward 
compelled  strictly  to  adhere.'  We  are  also  informed  that  a  record 
of  the  proficiency  of  each  student  was  sent  in  to  the  government,  io 
order  that  the  latter  might  thereby  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  fit 
individuals  for  the  public  service.' 

TBIOLOOIOAL  SCHOOLS — TSnUDIBION   Or   COHSTAKTIRB. 

46.  In  the  so-called  Octagon  or  Tetradiaion  foanded  by  Constantino 
in  the  capital  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  Theology  received  a  preemi- 
nence completely  equivalent  to  that  fbrmeriy  accorded  to  philosophy. 
Up  to  this  period  all  professional  acquaintance  with  this  most  im- 
portant subject  had  been  obtained  by  means  the  roost  scanty  and 
irregular.  Eminent  fathers  and  teachers  of  the  church,  by  a  practice 
resembling  that  of  the  earlier  philosopher  of  Greece,  were  wont  to 
assemble  around  thero  a  small  number  of  zealous  and  sympathizing 
disciples,  Io  whom  tbfy  communicated  their  convictions  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Chrisdan  faith  and  duty.     Origen  is  especially  mentioned  as 

1.  L.  I,  Ced  Tlwod  ds  Rod.  nb.  CiMi  Rsmaa  M  OonitaBUmpol.  qootid  br  Bimtm  atKh. 
•daalut.  Liu.  Im  MIIUliluc  I.  p  34  Tbw<ue^«iUu*«iiulda«d  bj  Bcnhudj  (Onmd- 
ilBidaROiii.  Liu  ,p.  ei.)u)UThw  orlftnUed  qoHa  u  much  Io  kiplrtt  otAninUFjaaloniiT, 

ud  u  ipjmlitiuloD  gf  noidaolc  IDinalM.  u  la  ■  inUnwl  •oUdlDdi  for  tha  nlkn  irf  the  In, 
itltatloii.    Tbii  conjKtnn  ncdm  kidm  nloi  it  nnbiUIItT  ftom  the  fnrt  ttut  rtudcnU  win 

IctroltD  qulbiu  poHwemnm  itudUi  Dpvnm  EUT*n  V*^V^ 
lUd  bj  BnUnu  BIM  CdIt.  Ph  I,  p  7S 
m  hrrm  id  Hrhdk  muuiMtadbUi  kmIch  aimb  ilDcaUa  dlllffiitnr  qDo  m 
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one  in  ivJiose  case  thU  mode  of  activity  coDstituIed  the  principal  di- 
rection in  which  his  eccleaiastical  usefulness  vim  manifeBted ;  and 
PamphiluB  of  Caeaarea,  hie  adherent  and  personal  liiend,  is  ssid  to- 
have  been  the  first  who  established  a  regular  theological  echooL' 
The  bishops  of  the  earlier  church  were  in  the  practice  of  attaching- 
to  their  persons  a  number  of  jouthiiil  assistants,  who  thus  served  a. 
species  of  apprenticeship  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood ;  and  this. 
clerus,  as  it  was  technically  called,  became  in  many  case^  the  training 
school  for  an  entire  province.*  All  the  greatest  fathers  of  the  church, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  and  Augu~4tine  strenuously  and 
vehemently  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  learned  preparation  for 
the  duties  of  the  sacerdotal  office^'  In  the  course  of  time  theological 
seminaries  seem  to  have  grown  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief 
learned  institutions  of  the  day.  The  first  of  which  mention  is  made 
b  that  of  Alexandria.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  significant  circam- 
stance  that  the  same  city  which  had  first  given  form  and  exactness  to 
critical  philology,  and  which  at  a  subsequent  period  had  been  distin- 
guished as  ihc  home  and  centre  of  Neoplatonio  philosophy  became  in 
a  similar  manner  the  birthplace  of  Christian  theology.*  In  conse- 
quence of  the  high  tone  of  intelligence  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  population  of  Alexandria  by  means  of  the  learned  institutions  for 
which  the  place  was  celebrated,  it  was  found  necessary  in  appointing 
the  catachetist,  or  person  designed  to  instruct  converia,  and  prepare 
the  young  for  full  admission  to  the  church,  to  select  an  individual  of 
cultivated  mind,  and  high  literary  attainments.'  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  the  instructor  of  Origen,'  ia  described  by  Neander  as  being 
tlie  first  who  in  adeep  conviction  of  its  necessity,  conceived  the  design 
of  investing  Christian  doctrine  with  the  conclusiveness  and  Dreasiou 
of  a  strictly  scientific  study,' 

1.  NnndnCb.  HM.II,  p.4eT.  3.  NtuduCli Hlil.  Ill,  p.3IB. 

S.  Niuiila'  Cb.  mu.  III.  p.  91  4,  Nenodo'  Ch.  Hbt.  II,  p.  32T. 

i>.  Neudtr  Ch.  UM.  II.  p.  SSB.  6.  PtaoUui  BIbUDUi. 

7.  BlbUcil  crldciim  na  (oon  lUt  Ut  b*  (tw  bub  of  nil  FOuad  and  Kltatlll,;  tbtolac^.  The  ib- 
•olnU  iMCHril/  of  U»  pnfcnndcn  eradlUoii  to  (tr;  ans  obo  slmi  U  u  iDKUBCnl  Olifnbn- 
doD  <4  ChrWIu  docMiM  li  nppbUkKllr  dmit  upon  by  ill  lh>  matl  nniiwnt  tUb*n  cf  th* 
chnnb.  SCBuUncciiuiHtiili  tbannd/oriheuelHitcludnu  thi  bHl  intiDdiKllon  to  lb* 
■lirlt  ukd  msnlnf  of  Chrbllnllj  (OritHbikbD  Owb.  dir  rlu>.  PhlL.  Ill,  p.  IS].    Ckmu 


BtUllr  In  tbli  ncptet  iStrom.  I.  p.  300.  PMUr).  but  ngacdi  Uii  pbllonai^jr  of  tlie  UFtnitii  u 
fbniUilD(  ■  dUlectlc  pmoply  ugaloal  th«  «t«rl«  of  •ophlttt  mid  riTdllen  [W.  p.  BIT)-  lit 
nulDtalni  moT»f n  Ihmt  mniml  goodnta  la  luipdij  roncdfiblt  nnl™  In  conJuncUon  wilh  hdw 
dtgm  of  InMllectiul  lulgbt  fp.  34S.)  tbit  knowlpdmi  It  nnu»7  fl>r  tlu  iuMrpntaOHi  ot 
the  auTTd  VDTil^  IP  343.)  and  thit  uy  deflrlencj  In  thki  nnpHt  pniportton>UT  punlrMi  Oia. 
pown  o(  ChriatUullj  (p  US.)  H*  fUrthar  loiiita  IbM  ■][  wladom  la  from  Ood;  that  Ote- 
billnltatT  Tvled  tbrmi  of  Khncc  all  t«id  tothaoiw  hlgheit  koovladcai  (iMV.)  and  that  tkv 
wWcDofthahsathana,  Ihoajtb  dKTerlnf  In  tOrm  from  Chriattanlt;,  cdaddaawltb  llln  aplrit 
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47.  The  Uuirereity  istablidhed  by  Const  an  Linti  was  munly  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  to  theological  atody,'  though  enjoying  also  the 
highest  reputation  for  eminence  in  philosophy  and  juriBprudence.' 
Here  also,  as  in  the  academic  schools  of  earlier  aotiqnity,  instruction 
was  communicated  in  the  UBual  propaedeutic  subjects  composing  the 
Trivium  and  QoadriTinm.  Hie  body  of  teachers  consisted  of  twelve 
regularly  ordained  priests  (oiimifityuxil')  under  the  snpervinou  of  ft 
rector,  or  president  {oKOwfuriKot  StSiaicakoe)'  The  last  mentioned 
office  was  oaturally  resided  as  a  po^  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
honor.  It  conferred  the  rank  of  priry  counsellor  of  the  empire,  and 
led  immediMely  to  an  archbishopric  or  tlie  patriarchate. 


48.  The  primary  importance  thus  assigned  to  the  highest  of  all 
professions  In  the  University  of  Constantinople  soon  drew  aft«r  it  the 
entire  adoption  of  the  same  principle  of  academic  study  in  the  school 
of  Rome.  In  the  establishment  of  both  these  institutions,  political 
motives,  and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  state  seem  to  have 
weighed  largely  with  their  imperial  founders.  The  paramount  ne- 
cessity or  public  grounds  of  providing  for  the  presence  of  a  clergy 
qualified  by  the  highest  degree  of  learning  and  intelligence  to  main- 
tain their  position,  as  instructors  of  the  people,  has  been  already 
alluded  to.  ■  Next  in  importance  to  the  priesthood  stood  the  class  of 
public  olficials.  to  whirh,  in  a  despotism  so  etron^ily  centralized  as  that 
of  the  later  empire,  all  the  particular  and  ordinary  functions  of  gov- 
ernment were  necessarily  intrusted.  To  every  one  wlio  intended  to 
follow  the  career  of  the  public  service,  an  acquaintance  with  the  legal 
system  which  it  would  be  his  future  duty  to  interpret  and  apply  mix, 
of  course  preeminently  indispensabte.'  We  find  accordingly  that  the 
school  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been  originally  cuiablislied  for  tlie 
purpose  of  providing  the  slate  with  a  class  of  ;.ble  and  well  educated 

■□d  Id  truth  («  ■oi  dAA^Aoif  dvA,jQ«ai  atru  BoanvirLr,  t^  yim  y«  *w  ^/t  i^oAi^f  a^oA«- 
'fOVVToA  ■  fr  yip  M  f^tAoc,  ^  *■!  it.ffiOt  ii  i^  ^lAfU  ifUf    ytroi  ^U  tmr4*tTaA  -  qlqU  falq  Inrdrf 


onnWrput  or  Uwl  of  tba  Copllol.    We  flnil  it  dncribsd  u  EimlilDliig  Zg  t«clun  of  Greek  u 
UUn  Utmtun,  1  phUoKipher.  ud  11  JurlaU.    (L.S,  C.Th.  deitod.llbanL  lubUBrame 
Conitut.  U,  9.  clt«l  br  tiL'tgay  Oeeeta.  da  B.  B.  I,  p.  4S0.) 
8.  UbsD.  Bp.  I01S. 
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offictala,  received  ander  Theodoeiua  the  completion  of  its  design  in 
the  appointment  of  two  profeeaora  (anteceBaores')  of  Boman  law.* 
This  drcumatance  aeems  to  have  given  this  institution  a  certain  pri- 
ority of  rank  over  those  schools  which  exisi^  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Borne  is  invariably  mentioned  &i  the  resort  of  all^  persona 
in  the  provinces  who  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  systematic  acquaint- 
ance with  legal  studies.^  This  soperiority  was  confirmed  by  Justin- 
isn,  who  in  the  sixth  century  suppressed  all  schools  of  law  with  the 
exception  of  Some,  Constantinople,  and  Berytns.  The  same  tnessure 
was  completed  in  its  efiects  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  salaries  hitherto 
paid  to  the  philo^phers  and  grammarians  of  Athens.*  The  Uni- 
versity of  that  city  as  established  by  Hadrian  and  Aurelian,  though 
severely  shaken  by  the  incareion  of  the  Goths  in  the  middle  rtf  the 
third  century,  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  Libanius,  in  a 
measuru  recovered  itd  former  prosperity.  The  salaries  of  its  profes- 
sors, which  had  been  interrupted  under  the  Christian  Emperors,  were 
afterwards  renewed  through  the  liberality  of  private  bene&ctors.* 
Under  Justinian,  however,  the  schools  of  Athens  were  finally  closed, 
and  those  of  its  instmctors  who  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  the 
ancient  fiuth  were  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Chos- 
roes,  king  of  Persia.'  Berytus  had  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  reign  of  Jusliuian  attracted  large  numbers  of  students 
in  consequence  of  its  renown  as  a  school  of  jurisprudence,^  and  the 
importance  assigned  to  the  study  of  Roman  law  in  the  Basilica,  or 
Capitolium  of  Constantinople,  is  attested  in  the  poems  of  the  epigram- 
matists of  the  day.* 

49.  Fortunately  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind  the  wise  and  hu- 
mane rule  of  the  Ostrogoths  long  ensured  to  the  learned  institutions 
of  Italy  a  happier  lot  than  seems  generally  to  have  befallen  those  of 
the  eastern  empire.  Even  the  rudest  infancy  of  the  Gtermanic  na- 
^ons  is  distinguished  by  qualities  the  very  reverse  cf  those  which 
characterize  the  genuine  barbarian.  The  simple  vigor  and  pregnancy 
of  moral  meaning  in  their  social  life  and  national  institutions  had 
long  before  caused  them  to  be  studied  with  deep  interest  and  sympa- 

1.  EqujTKlBnt  tc  the  ■porffruric,  ur  viwrn^^''^  ot  tb«  Athmlui  KhoolB- 

3.  Hwnm  Gwch  der  clua.  Utt.  Im  MlltaUlWr.  I,  p  28. 

8.  B4TlgiiT  OeHh.  dm  KSia.  HectaU  Its  HltlflilMr.  I,  p.  MO. 

4.  Hmrd  Oeu-h.  der  rlun.  Utt.  Im  Mlttelnll.  Pronplut  Inn.  Aiaiu,  qnoteil  hf  Zompt  flbn- 


reaOwblchtsJMitan.  PbUol.lm  MIII«1*II.  p.  88. 

inlnK  Ep.  1I!3.    Tta*  VTltcr  Id  inDltivr  li^tter  (1566)  ipnlu  of  th«  t^  M  Berjtiu  M 

iTXTagsatly  high  bat  u  compouaUd  bj  ths  career  opened  to  thuM  acqnatDleil  with 
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thy  by  one  of  the  nable^t  of  the  Bonuuis.'  In  tb«  present  instance 
their  reverential  Biwceptibility  for  all  that  contained  the  grounds  of 
thought  and  inward  vitxhiy  marked  them  out  aa  the  people  peculiarly 
destined  to  reillumine  the  world,  aod  in  new  and  charscteristic  forms 
to  resuscitate  the  aublimest  aims  and  energies  of  antiquity.  Not 
-only  bad  the  Goths  accepted  Chrisiianity  with  surpruing  fecility  and 
readiness,  but  the  abstruse  and  intricate  stndies  of  biblical  criticism 
had  been  entered  upon  by  their  clergy  at  an  incredibly  early  period.* 
In  Italy,  the  University  of  the  Capitol  seems  to  have  been  au  object 
of  peculiar  care  to  the  princes  of  the  Osfragoths.  From  the  convul- 
sious  by  which  ihe  empire  had  long  been  shaken  to  its  foundations, 
and  the  perpAual  transferaiice  of  the  sovereign  authority  from  one  il- 
literate invader  to  another,  the  maintenance  and  supervision  of  this 
school  seems  to  have  lapsed  into  the  hands  of  the  senate,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  what  had  always  been  the  case  with  similar  institutions 
in  provincial  towns.  In  a  rescript  oT  Athalrich,  quoied  by  Heeren,' 
the  senate  is  called  upon  to  take  snch  measures  as  should  secure  to 
«veiy  teacher  in  the  schools  of  liberal  arts,  whether  grammarian, 
rhetorician,  or  jurist,  the  enjoyment  of  the  salary  of  his  predecessor 
without  dinuDUtion ;  and  ah-o  to  guarantee  to  all  such  individuals  the 
possession  of  their  appoinimenta  as  long  as  they  continued  capable  of 
dischai^ing  their  dnties  with  ei!iciency.  In  a  subsequent  portion  of 
this  edict  it  is  further  ordained  that  the  payment  of  such  officials  shall 
take  place  at  half  yearly  intervals,  "Sw  eogatvr  de  aUmo  pendenfat- 
adio  CM  piaeula  at  haranan  aliguo  vaeatte  momenta."  Vestiges  of 
higher  learning,  which  existed  mo^t  probably  in  some  distant  con- 
nection 'with  this  school,  occur  in  Rome  so  late  as  the  age  of  Gregory 
the  Gi«at  (A.  D.  590—604.). 


Mj  thorough  kfl]KdDwiiorth«  roAtumk  JuiUmvDt  of  Jtpfloplc  out  in  tba  -n 
irouahood,  the  fliliiUiit  tendency  to  tb&i  ah)Ht  and  diagiuUug  deLAcatloD  ( 
rftrtfltieflcpf  nunUnd^  Dfvhlcll  )■  frw  apondlc  OMe  eirrptod)  nontannnapi 
d  Incunhly  ontchct)'  porUoa  or  nui  own  public.    Tultiu 


udnDbtUortiigiuilhororth*  "  D«1in«>iid  Fill"  hchu  tahin 

CM(lil»«ortheiD«>ceplkd«iiwhirh  tbea  pu»d  («  phUdupby,  br  tho  lUiiiJoud  bnoto 

F.W  pUHgH  1»  hll  CMt  ■«k 

■n  man  ignrnlOj  wriUen,  ■>!•«  do  blm  gmler  bonor  h  ■  hlito 

Tlu  ind  u  *  BU,  Chu  that  hi 

which  IM  CmlaortlHcbu«t«afthi,uiclentLiw,1iudi,»» 

empMol  In  thcalocT  of  AnUu- 

Ik  ud  Tbrad^nd.  (Vol-  Vlll,  t. «.). 

%  NoodTCh-Hlil.  Ill,p.ie3. 

S.e«d..d«cUii>.Utt.lmUl>lel>lt.I,p,ffl,    B«  >1»  Ct. 

«U.  TliMtr.  Rhott.  TV.  8.  ud 
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50.  The  principle  of  academic  education  kb  exemplified  in  tbe 
UniveraitieB  of  modem  Europe  is  accompanied  with  much  leu  of 
what  18  ambiguoQB  and  perplexing  than  during  the  period  of  whidi 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  llie  sodal  importance  and  distiuctneu  of 
position  attained  by  the  priesthood  and  clerisy  naturally  contributed 
to  give  a  corresponding  prominence  and  precision  of  outward  form  to 
those  learned  institutions  upon  which  their  existence  bo  mainly  de- 
pended. In  the  antique  worid,  moreover,  from  the  aDiversal  prfey*- 
lenue  of  n  very  high  degree  of  civilisation,  the  learned  class  <did  not 
Bland  out  in  any  remarkably'  strong  contrast  to  the  rest  cf  society. 
Higher  schools  arose  in  every  city  of  importance,  and  in  most  in- 
etancea  attracted  notice  rather  in  consequence  of  peculihritiea  which 
they  presented,  when  cmnpared  with  other  institutions  of  the  same 
kind,  than  aa  distinguished  from  the  general  condition  of  the  world 
around  (hem.  Tbe  teiiden(^  of  ancient  learning  was  towards  tbe 
widest  distribution.  It  came  to  the  sur&ce  easily  and  everywhere 
as  the  manifestation  of  a  mental  habit  completely  permeating  tbe 
whole  social  ByMem.  No  pressure  from  witboul  occasioned  that  goap 
lition  and  combination  of  learned  interests  which  we  notice  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  early  modem  Europe.  Few  circamBtancee  could  well  be 
adduced  which  more  cloBely  exhibit  how  &int  was  the  line  of  distinc- 
tion  separating  the  learned  body  frvm  tbe  mass  of  the  community, 
than  the  exietence  of  the  class  of  itinerant  sophists  (rXav^rai)  parallel 
to  those  who  occupied  chairs  in  the  Universities  (in-iiSiaToi)-  The 
former  traveled  about  from  city  to  dty,  lecturing  upon  subjects  appa- 
rently identical  in  nature  with  those  which  entered  into  the  regular 
course  of  academic  teaching.  Even  professors  of  jurispradenoe  are 
said  to  have  imparted  instruction  in  the  same  peripatetic  manner. 
This  practice  was  put  an  end  to  by  Justinian.' 

51.  In  the  condition  of  society  wbii>h  existed  throu^ont  the  na- 
tions of  western  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  this  state 
of  things  was  in  every  respect  completely  reversed.  The  extreme 
rudeness  of  the  great  body  of  the  population  caused  those  who  pos- 
sessed any  share  of  enlightenment  to  stand  out  in  the  boldest  relief 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  to  rank  almost  as  a  superior 
order  of  beings  amongst  their  contemi>oraries.  Tbe  hopeless  isola- 
tion to  which  the  individual  scholar  found  himself  condemned,  in  the 
coarsene:<a  and  barbarism  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  naturally 
compelled  those  who  were  possessed  by  higher  impulses,  to  seek  each 
others  society  with  the  insiinciive  eagerness  of  actual  self  preservatioii. 

I.  CnMll.  Thstr.  Blwt.  ID. 
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Knowle<lge  in  the  ordinary  circmnetaQces  of  the  limes  had  become  so 
little  lesB  than  impossible,  that  active  and  aspiring  minds  of  every 
type  and  description  were  drawn  together  from  all  quarters,  by  an 
affinity  infinitely  deeper  and  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  forces  of 
material  nature,  around  some  common  rallying  point,  where  sympa- 
thy, assistance,  and  intellectual  advancement  could  be  looked  for.' 
The  vast  extent  and  unanimity  of  the  movement,  which  then  set  in 
towards  new  centres  of  spiritual  life,  is  especially  evident  in  the  mar- 
vellous blending  of  national  difierences  which  we  no^ce  in  the  great 
universities  of  those  agefl.  Oxford,  to  be  sure,  gives  the  most  decided 
proof  of  English  pith  and  spirit  in  the  vigor  and  effect  with  which 
it  threw  itself  into  all  questions  of  enlaiged  and  national  import. 
Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  is  simply  the  all-embracing  school  of  the  one 
universal  church,  and  exhibits  not  a  trace  of  the  distinctive  peculi- 
arities of  the  people  in  whose  midst  it  was  established.  Its  most 
illustrious  personages  are  almost  invariably  Germans,  Englishmen, 
or  Italians.  Scarcely  a  single  Frenchman  is  mentioned  in  the  long 
list  of  renowned  doctors  who  have  rendered  it  eternally  itunous.  It 
is  not  until  the  departure  of  its  ancint  glory  and  importance,  that  a 
predominance  of  French  feeUng  and  modes  of  thought  begins  to  be 
perceptible.' 

52,  Tliis  secession  of  the  sons  of  light  had,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  downright,  healthy,  unaffected  nature  of  those  days,  quite 
.as  much  of  hatred  as  of  love  in  it.  Their  strength  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion for  each  other  was  one  with  the  heartiest  antipathy  and  con- 
tempt for  the  grosser  elements  with  which  they  had  parted  company. 
No  where  in  the  ancient  world,  unless  perhaps  in  the  records  of  the 
old  Pythagorean  bond,  do  we  meet  with  any  traces  of  that  inextin- 
guishable hostility  between  town  and  gown  which  forms  so  prominent 
and  characteristic  a  feature  in  tbeacademichistory  of  modem  Europe.' 

1.  B>fl(aj  0««h.  dw  B.  B.  hn  HIIHUIIr  III,  p.  IW.    Tbe  dluulrtaUj  (^puilta  cbancl*! 

DumUonsl ,  hu  bwn  potntid  out  bj  Oidiot  In  hii  Hlnoln  di  Ik  dTUlBlloD  (D  Fcucs,  I ,  p.  MG, 

2.  RltWr,  0«ch.  dor  ehilatl.  Phil.  II. 

S.  With  tb»  «x«p11i]n  pvtupi  of  AthanP.  wUch  sanH  during  (Ih  ftmrth  MDlor;  Ut  b>i« 
bc«D  ft  »Tt  of  KholuCiD  ndttn^bRtok  lUr^  Oxfbnl  in  the  nuMt  flDUrlBhln^  period  vT  Ita  tiiiUTT 

th«  ftnlBfoniitie  n&tiDn&iltia  of  nortb  ftDd  toaCh  Eagliih,  outbunti  of  Lmpftltimcw  ■gBinul  uq- 
populmr  mcD  in  iLUtboTitjf  uid  poglUfltio  encounten  bvtwmi  NomiuJiiti  uid  RflaJlits  {Ln 
•hkh,  bj  thebj,  the  contmding  dl>1«Uduu  inrandnd  In  UUng  Iheli  will  of  Mch  othar  kr 
more  olfectiull;  thmn  In  Ibdr  Mtompta  to  gitpplc  in  the  ngioti  of  pntv  maUphjBlcfl)  lent  a  duo 
■dmiitnn  of  eomJc  TiT>d(7  Bod  Tmrlfftj  lo  the  tDoro  Borloui  tonor  of  ordlnuj  UnlTonltj  eidflt' 
snco.  AboTOKU.thocleHuofOxfiiTd,  though  tin  bvoritnoTthD  nfction  gviarmllj.ieem  tohATo 
been  od  uijtlilnc  but  good  Comu  with  their  Inmwdiiite  Delghbon  of  the  towu.  We  can  w^ 
iinMglDV  that,  fceling  111  Uie  coudoui  ImportiLnce  tteiouelng  to  the  iole  proprlatonctf  lnt*lii- 
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In  Athens,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  magistrates  participated  in 
the  patronage  of  the  University,  and,  according  to  Suides,'  r^ularly 
attended  the  opening  lectures  of  the  prot'eesorH  of  philosophy,  a  prac- 
tice imitated  in  the  case  of  Mypatia  by  those  of  Alexandria  hIko. 
The  senate  of  Antioch  was,  according  to  Libanius,  like  an  assem- 
blage of  regularly  trained  sophists.^  In  Bolugna,  on  the  other  hand, 
DO  scholar  who  was  a  native  of  the  lown  was  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
assembly  of  the  University,  or  hold  academic  office.  The  same  rule 
prevailed  in  Padua  with  reference  to  natives  of  the  town  and  Vene- 
tians. The  law  school  in  Boli^;na  was  many  times  in  danger  of 
complete  donnlall  in  consequence  of  feuds  with  the  town.^  On  these 
occasions  the  scholars  shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  walked 
forth  from  amongst  the  "i^aobile  mUgut"  swearing  by  all  that  waa 
high  and  sacred,  never  again  to  be  contaminated  by  their  company.' 

who  flpind  \a  Ihefr  flya  u  tha  TvpnnaUtdTM  gT  Un  oppofdts  tflDdflDcy.  Aa  Uw  tormtt  hap. 
pmod  DumDYHr  U>  bs  baebtlon  fdr  th«  moct  put,  (h«  MtoIou  pnpaDiiaa  irirUviit  tc  that 
mjtuj  condLtloii  could  Dot  but  si*o  frvqueot  ocoHJoa  Atr  snuodt  of  tu  mon  dvadLj  ofletico. 
OldkthBTChuicMrlD  iDnuoT  bla  bHt  uil  bnadHi  ■lorlMfUw  WLIaiw  lale,  ud  tb«  Rna 
Ule  lot  Instftoce)  fDnlabflo  but  too  mneh  naaon  to  Bonelndi  that  tha  "  danHatia  ftUcltj  ^'  of 
0Eft>id  aldenDBD  waa  ofton  mnt  groaalj  hivadad-  TerrUc  town  and  gowD  rlota  eoBDed,  rnaoj 
of  them  afnnitaig  th«  form  aod  pjvportiom  c^  pltchad  battlf0,and  t«niUnatlDg  with  a  Uatof 

tieutnrj.  On  thcea  ooaiAoiu  the  tocahi  ftw  tho  gowmmaD  zaog  from  tha  towei  of  Si,  Uaij^a, 
and  a  rlalog  an  maiia  or  the  psuaolrr  of  tha  <«bola  couBtrjalda  <"  a  iinmb«lw  moldtode  of 
aountr]'  clowni  "J  Id  bodh  msunre  connUrbalaocied  Iha  nail  knawn  prDinaa  In  anna  of  Utem 
ndoobtabls  dlirlplea  of  tha  chotth  militant.  Anothtr  fvtlk  aoiuea  of  ■■— <— »i-  diaordar  In 
QifhMaroeaout  of  thepnaenaeofa  paradtie  coLonj  of  Habrevi.  who  had  been  attiactad  to  tin 
TTDlTanlt;  by  tha  gBoeral  youth  and  Inekpertenc*  of  Ita  mambeza  BapLdtj  aooomnlatiDg  ar. 
Taara  of  peonnlaiT  TlUany  had  avlft  andanddan  jnitke  maatad  out  10  than  In  tha  abapa  irfa 


ludlgnltfu  (bs  InafllLEa  WDuld  maka  tbtj  light  of,  and  e*im  Hrnv  bcidlly  111  uiagB  probably  oe. 
caalmwd  leas  aogulHti  Ihaq  tha  merdlHa  Bnet  by  wUeb,lt  roald  appnr,  aoab  an  adTeDtnrawaa 
eommonly  eonaloded  In  sraTo  bDlogna.  Ihla  Uat  part  of  tha  procaedlng  waa  so  U^y  approved 
of  aa  (obs  thoufbt  irorthy  of  bdn^  mlacwd  to  a  lyatom.  The  Jews  votq  annually  malcted  In 
(flrtaln  moaaxi  vhlch  eorred  to  defray  the  aipenfea  of  an  axnllent  dinner  at  whldh  tha  ajnin 
blad  UnlTexalty  waa  antartalned  A  Jew  waa  leganled  not  only  aa  an  abcanlpabte  "  dun,"  but 
aa  an  unclau  bwat  Into  the  baigaln.     Whalerer  may  be  thoufht  of  Ihli  eillDuU  of  the  chane- 


fKu  a  law  afHenry  III.  (124S),  In  wblch  II  li  kindly  snHteit  that  no  Jsir  ihall  exact  bom  a 

1   •  ■».>«■«  i.  ■An«ix«*f,?817- 

S  SaTlgny  OeKji.  d«  R  K  hn  Mlttalaltar.  Ill,  p.  ISO. 

4   "  Thli  ■toiy  I  could  not  wlthoat  gnllt  of  concealmsnt  let  pait,  bacsnae  thereby  ml^t  be 

to  any  oftbtll  party.  They  wen  always  ao  naJooi  In  that  matUr  that  Ihay  would  hl»  jolUn 
dona  than,  or  else  be  gone,  aa  fhiin  vajloai  laBtanoefl  wlU  app^,  especially  In  that  of  Robot 
WeUs,  a  mfty  nlnuo,  BallllT!  of  NoTthgaM  llundRd  hi  the  luburbi  of  Oitbrd .  For  Iba 
truth  h  he  did  In  aueh  mtann  conrront  and  nose  them  In  relation  to  their  UberllH  In  that 
Bundled  that  tlHy  eerloualy  rowed  befbn  Almighty  God  that  til  acholaatla  auielaaa  aboald 
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The  commercial  consequence  of  thia  meiiBure  speedily  brought  their 
adversaries  to  reason,  upon  which  a  dispensation  from  the  oath  had 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Pope.  When  a  reconciliation  was  Snail; 
brought  about,  the  privileges  of  ^e  Univoreity  were  generally  oon- 
flrmed,  or  even  farther  enlarged.' 

OKIOIH   AXB  OBQAHIEATIOH   or  rAGCLTUB. 

53.  Sentiments  of  ttuB  description  soon  found  expression  in  a  sys- 
tem of  forms  and  ordinances  serving  to  mark  the  existing  separation 
more  strongly,  and  to  awaken  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  difTer- 
ence  bet  ween  the  life  of  the  academic  body  and  that  of  common  men. 
The  University  thus  acquired  an  intensity  of  internal  unity,  and  a 
distinctness  of  corporate  organization  infinitely  beyond  anything  with 
which  antiquity  was  acquainted.  ■  Nor  was  the  consecration,  by  which 
the  student  was  formally  set  apart  to  a  nobler  and  liigher  mode  of 
existence,  confined  to  the  early  period  of  his  academic  course.  The 
invcBture  with  a  diploma  and  degree'  at  the  termination  of  his  scho- 

tnnl  afaU."    |A.  Wood  cm  Uu  riot  of  134S  In  the  Hbt.  uid  Antiq.  of  Oilbnl,  1,  p.  239.) 

1.  Thaat»(iTtliiiUT»nnn«wlthvta)iibtlial7Dli*nll3'iruttMai^udeil.miid  Uudebniiic* 
thich  tba  loftknt  feod  tndat  *lM0lut4  temponl  powtn  niid«nd  to  ilM  uithoriLy,  edaj  be  Men  Id 
the  &et  tJut  Hflorj  II.  of  Bnglud  pmpoHd  to  nlbr  tt»  polDti  at  tune  betwnn  hjnmlf  uid 
BMkct  to  Uh  dteUoD  of  U»  UnlToirit;  of  Parii,  u  npnMated  In  U»  Nutlons.  01  w\imt  mtm- 
bligaoftllBHSadaiiloboilr.  Dapudn  bum  tfas  m»  UnlTsnll;  HI  In  168S  in  tht  puliuneot 
at  Bloks  unflngit  tliv  MtaCM  of  the  nalnir  Nor  dnufl  tha  UulYBTBlt/  appoar  tolun,  bam  In  t^a 
loait  dlapoafld  tongud  tbeae  tokeu  of  rvapfct  aa  arlatns  out  of  407  itntcb  of  courtcay^  of  aaat 
all  In  aiona  of  Iti  aclual  and  pniiw  maiita.  ^Tl«n)'  tells  ui  that  Eha  Ualrenitr  of  Parli  In 
pariteaLar  not  onfRqaantlj  canted  lb  jiut  saDje  of  Ita  own  dignity  to  a  perfwtly  IntoleiablB 
plteb  of  prida  nnd  arrogann.    Do  Ilia  all^taat  nupldon  of  an  iDtriutement  of  ita  priTlligaa  tb* 

mnt  wu  Mn  to  appean  by  10011  conccadou  a>  the  Itarued  bodj  waa  pliand  to  tipiwi  itaelf 

■aUafled  vllk.  Sarlgny  gonan  to  nmait  IbM  "wbat  imdend  tlie  VDltetilty  of  Parla  Mpa- 
elally  powaifU,  nay  pnallJTily  (bnoldabla,  wai  Itaponrly.     Tlie  UnlTenllj  Itaelf,  thefKuItiea, 

eipenna:  conldby  no  meana  ba  daacilbed  aaxalthy.  Tlia  UilTsnlCy  did  not  poHe«  lo  mDob 
aa  a  bulldlnfE  of  Ita  own,  bot  vma  conunonly  obllgad  to  hold  IBa  mearlngi  In  the  elt^ten  of 
friendly  ntDnaille  orden.    Ita  exlvtcnce  and  power  thu  aaaomad  a  pon-ly  iplrtlnal  cliaiacbir, 

Mltlalallc.  Ill,  p  SIB. 

2.  Tha  pivclH  Oma  at  whloli  aeademio  deftraee  were  Brtt  taken  la  hiTolTed  Id  moab  obflcnrity. 
Wood  mantlona  (Hlal.  and  Antlq,  nt  Oifbrd,  I,  p.  GO)  that  St.  John  of  Bererly  (A.  D.  680)  <n* 
aonmonly  raportad  io  barabaan  Ilia  Bntwlio  held  the  dagna  of  Mailer  of  Arte  atOitbrd,    The 

I.  AEcoidliig  to  Bolaeiu  (HUl.  UdIt.  Paiit.  II.  pp.  3H,  6^,  iqq.)  aademk  dagnM  vera  OrK 
hiatltnlad  at  BologiiL  Tba  (bnnt  daalgnatlia  of  the  Tirloiu  otdaraof  acadsmiedtgDlly  In  that 
DnlTeTdty  are  Hated  to  hara  been  tba  Baaealaanaliu,  Ucsnttaitai.aDd  Dncloiatna.  Of  t]i«a 
Um  laat  two  ware  pinhably  eqnlTalant  to  the  degma  of  tha  magteln  incipient,  and  magUter  »■ 
■Ilia,  or  regent  In  Parb.  Cartaln  etadla,  or  auccesalra  oouran  of  \r^  iXnif  an  lald  to  ban 
ban  In  eiblenta  from  the  Uma  of  JoiUnlaD.  The  lye  yaaia  damtod  to  the  acqnUtlon  of 
JmlMlii  knowladca  war*  dlildn]  into  the  annl  Juattnlani,  Edlctalea,  Paplulaiilnaa,  Lytaa,  aal 
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lastic  career  publicly  attested  his  permanent  adoptioa  into  a  distinct 
order  of  society,  and  designated  him  as  a  member  of  a  class  whose 
profession  and  avowed  luiictioa  in  life  consisted  in  cultivatiiig,  apply- 
ing,  and  communicating  knowledge  in  some  oue  of  its  specific  forms. 
The  degree  admitted  the  gradoate  of  the  Univenity  amongst  the 
body  of  "magistri"  (doctores)  of  his  own  peculiar  faculty,  that  is  to 
say,  recognized  him  as  competent  to  offidat«  in  the  capacity  of  a 
teacher  of  that  branch  of  academic  learning  which  he  had  hitherto 
Btadied.  This  division  into  certain  professional  faculties,  so  called 
because  represented  by  the  body  of  individuals,  each  of  whom  had 
been  invested  with  the  ^factdiat  doeetuH"  is  found  in  (nil  existence 
long  before  the  Universities  had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  their  im- 
portance. The  University,  as  Savigny  observes,  grew  out  of  Theo- 
logy and  I<aw  in  conjunction  with  Arts.'     The  truth  of  this  observa- 

Pn^jtBa.  Tb«  Jtadmt  who  had  puHd  throng  t^  iiuoihIvaI j  vu  deicrllwd  u  ft  LtcoitikCiii, 
from  ttM  dKumitum  tbtt  he  wu  oonridend  quAUfl«d  to  diBbu^  Che  dutlHf>f  ■□  AotectHor 
or  public  laofor  of  thli  mtOwt-  Tta»  pnctlce  adoptod  la  this  ivnat  by  th«  KbooU  of  Jorlt* 
pnideoce  BU  ■llemFdi  trmnrf^md  to  CtuolagT  ■[  Puta  by  Pnlir  Lombaidiu.  Ttit  nun 
Bachelor  liiappoHd  bj  Maldm  (Hlriory  of  DolTerMCkia  and  acadamia  dcfnta,  p^  23,1  Tobara 
been  boTTOw«d  from  tha  tennlnolo^  of  tiia  mlUtarj  blezazchj  of  tiioai  agaai  and  to  bava  d^ 
DOMd  one  vho  hid  Joit  nnlervd  ap<iD  a  caieR'  of  oUnlrj.  Tbe  Snlgbt  Bacboloi  (ebinUi* 
bachaJlsr)  faught  mscly  lb  hlAowu  panon,  whlla  tba  Knight  BatmaiM  haadad  a  bodj  of  adhar- 

Bacbelon  are  oflm  iljled  aebolanio  audantnlten  (Wood  HliC.  aod  Andq.  ofOi&nll,  pL 
£B),  and  Ibe  IndlTmnal  loTeglsl  wllb  Ibli  dagrn  ma  rcgardad  aa  at  tbe  otmort  an  hnparfMt 
ffTKdu&U-    At  Kfaa  arnma  (ime,  In  accorducairllhtbBayataai  of  mQloallDBtntcclDiiaa  tbanutfalj 

oouragad  aod  eommaaded  to  parihct  Ibilr  own  ■«]iilnm«ita,ud  aibnd  Uie  sdncatloiial  iDfla- 
encaaof  DwUnlTeillljbitotheDdiintHtTBmiautloiisaf  tbBurKambjiUachliic  and  calsehia. 
log  thajDalaimembanof  thslroimbodj  ICnrkr  HIaColn  de  I'unlTerdtf  da  Pariill.p.  ISO). 
Bachelon  thoo^  Ihog  nilnuCed  wlUi  artaln  talorUl  fBnctloiu  nerar  poaaeaatd  Kaj  of  tlia 
Icglilailn  powen  uidgngd  to  Eha  nuaMn. 
WlthraftTvuce  Co  tha  tana"  trganl'^aapnTlouilj  emplojad Id tbliTiota,iiB will otflatra, thai 


1.  Sae  alu  Bnlaana  Hiat.  Unlc  Par.  III.  p.  1ST.  In  aU  aaaembliia  of  tlM  Unlranlty  th* 
iebDlars  mBt  od  Iba  eommoD  E^oiiDd  of  (heir  itudaDtahlp^  or  maatarahlp  In  Ajti-  A  dafraa  In 
tbii  dapar^Dtnt  conitltatad  the  widat  and  moat  compreb«D>lTe  iMegurj  of  tbo  tInlTandtj  ato. 
dani  (A.  Wood  &Elt.  and  Antlq.  of  Oiford  I,  p.  66).  "  The  KmodaUoiu  ot  tha  Untranltj,  ta- 
CDidlng  to  BoniTantun,  Hera  laid  In  Aril.     Lav  a&d  Phyalc*  ware  the  walla,  and  MThdty  tlH 

condltloa  (brail  deidroui  of  antarlng  upon  tbe  itudlu  of  (ha  other  Facultlea  I  ib.  p,  64).    Althoa^ 

andTheDlogj  (CreliarhllttDlnde  runlvcrait^  da  Fax 
DMOdoEiad  aubject,  aa  (be  primary  element  of  acadi 
geneCk  procan  of  (be  principle  of  higher  eduaUon,  wu  ml 
rapnaantatlvH  of  tha  Faculty  of  Arta  In  thi^  public  i 

pnxiton,  and  the  Faanltke  under  tbalr  reapectlve  < 
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tion  IB  more  than  borne  out  by  the  &ct  that  the  cathedral  and  abbe^ 
schools  which  contained  the  germs  of  the  academic  institntioDa  of  the 
north  of  Europe  originated  in  the  very  boaom  of  the  church.  The 
instruction  there  imparted  was  designed  with  almost  exclusive  refer' 
ence  to  the  wants  of  the  priesthood,  which  constituted,  not  only  the 
most  honorable  aod  important,  but  for  many  ages  the  only  known 
prolession.  The  origin  of  the  &culty  of  theology  in  the  person  of 
Anselm  of  Laudun,  the  preceptor  of  Abelard,  gave,  as  Maiden  justly 
obaervea,'  a  new  life  to  Paris,  and  marks  the  virtual  beginning  of  its 
University  existence.  Up  to  this  era  it  had  ranked  as  a  mere  cathe- 
dral school,  inferior  in  celebrity  and  importance  to  many  umilar  iu- 
stitations  in  the  provinces.'  There  exists  moreover  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  the  type  of  higher  education  set  forth  in  the  law 
professorships  of  the  metropolitan  schools  of  the  later  Empire,  was 
never  wholly  loet  sight  of  in  the  deepest  barbarism  of  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  decay  of  ancient  arts  and  wisdom,  and 
their  glorified  reappearance  in  the  vaster  forms  of  modem  civilization. 
An  unbroken  succession  is  maintained  from  the  schools  just  mea- 
tioned  until  the  appearance  of  the  maediaeval  Universities,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  chiun  we  have  indisputable  evidence  of  the  esiat- 
ence  of  that  profeesional  education  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their 
iiill  maturity.  Although,  from  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  period, 
much  of  what  was  merely  elementary  entered  into  the  instruction  im- 
parted in  the  schools  of  the  earlier  middle  ages.  Law  and  Theology 
constituted  the  two  main  subjects  of  uldnate  study  which  invari(U>ly 
recur  in  all  the  most  distinguished  learned  institutions  of  that  epoch. 
The  knowledge  of  both  was  almost  exclusively  preserved  amongst 
the  clergy.     Roman  law,  as  contained  in  works  which  stand  in  imme- 

Tha  hHou  wan  Idmtlal  ud  CMitaulT*  wlUi  Cha  Ikcultj  or  Arti,  tba  onlr  dlitiiutliiD  betng 
fnnd  Is  Iba  hct  Uwt  tha  (nrnw  larm  praparlj  danoMd  til  IboM  Bwmban  or  tbi  DnlnnlQ 

Diafta  ao  Uh  oUiar  hud  uid  obajrlng  tha  iuh  baad,  Tba  Facnlllaa  oa  tha  othar  hand  iimlt- 
oMad  tba  bodj  of  mulan  irtao  prohaaad  tba  iBiiia  leputmant  of  kuooladga,  •Itboat  ratmuca 
to  utknul  dbUiKthiii.  Tba  UUn  nmiiirlwl  onl;  IloetoH,  tbe  Bubdon  uhI  UtwiUUai  balnf 
Iselodad  la  tba  Natlou,  wbannr,  turaal;  tbajr  had  pramolad  Id  Arti  tBuUeiu  Hlit.  UdIt.  Par. 
m.  p.  KB).    Tba  IkuU;  of  Arta  wai  tor  >  eoDaldinbla  tima  \tm  diitlncllj  npnieDlad  u 

aiblbltlng  tha  bula  of  ludamlii  liuliuctlon,  laniu  to  biTg  baan  fortber  rmgnliad  Id  tha  eb- 
comituice  tlwl  <D  tba  auambUa  dT  tha  VnlTsntl;  It  pi— wil  (bur  TDlH.  Dnl  Tll  Sir  wh  n( 
Iti  eanpoDaal  NiUdiu,  whlla  (ba  nD»iDlD(  AruUlia  wera  antlttad  •cremllT  to  but  ana  {  RqIhiu 
Hli.  I'dIt.  P»r.  m,  p.  B«l|.  DnboDllijmpllj-llliutmla  tha  MapecHieporiUnmof  theN*UoDB, 
and  the  FhhIIIv  of  Hadiolna.  Law  iDd  Theolocj,  bf  acaoipirina  with  tba  political  couaUtntlon 
oTRoDia,  Hiranji  th' wholicoinmDDltj.ha  nsurka,  dlittlbutad  itinongat  tbtaa  orden,  tba 
Saruta,  Kqaltaa,  ud  P1aba,wbl1a  ItaanDngHwannltliiiUtljf  KksB  IDrtba  Dmat  put  (caorlliic 
ta  tlu  dliUoD  Into  tUrtj-Iwo  trtbaa  In  which  all  wan  inelodad  (Blat.  UdIt.  Pu.  Ill,  p.  IM.) 

1.  Hlatcny  DfCDlTfiniaiB  ud  AcWIaBilo  llagnca,  p.  7. 

9  ■^nrlar  HWaln  da  I'UnlTanlM  da  Parte  I,  p.  IIL 

32 
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diate  connection  with  ancient  literature,  formed  one  of  tlie  leading 
subjects  taught  in  grammatical  Bchoole,  and  was  doubtless  imparted 
in  connection  with  dialeclica.  It  was  owing  to  their  utility  in  thia 
respect  that  Wipo  exhorted  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  to  eBtabllBb 
Bimjlar  schools  in  Grermany.'  So  atrong  was  the  intiueuce  of  the 
traditional  type  inherited  from  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Roman  empire  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  middle  ages  juris- 
prudence was,  according  to  Savigny,  one  of  the  leading  if  not  the 
chief  study  cultivated  in  Universities.  It  was  indeed  often  prose- 
cuted to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  other 
academic  faculties.'  Canon  law  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  the  priesthood,  and  was  regarded  as  the  comple- 
tioD  of  a  course  of  theological  study.  We  may  furtiier  mention 
that  the  corporale  existence  of  the  several  Acuities  at  Paris  is  first 
attested  fay  the  fact  of  their  possessing  public  seals  in  1170.  Though 
we  read  of  a  decree,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  conciirre»ce  of 
the  fbur  faculties  in  one  common  net,'  at  a  full  century  previous  to 
this  date.  They  do  not  appear  however  to  have  formally  received  a 
distinct  position  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  entire  academic  system  of  the  middle  ages  attained  its  noon 
in  conjunction  with  the  matured  perfection  of  the  scholasiic  theology. 
The  mendicant  monks  by  whom  this  study  had  been  prosecuted  with 
extraordinary  ardor,  and  from  whose  midst  the  most  eminent  school* 
men  had  proceeded,  laid  claim,  with  the  stipport  of  the  Fope,  to  the 
light  of  holding  the  professorial  appointments  of  the  University.  The 
position  of  these  orders,  as  heading  the  great  scientific  movement  of 
the  age,  would  doubtless  have  at  once  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  to 
which  they  aspired,  had  not  circumstances  existed  which  gave  a  p^ 
culiar  and  exceptional  character  to  their  case.  Their  training  was 
not  BO  much  preeminently  as  exclusively  theological,  to  the  signal  neg- 
lect of  that  basis  of  humanistic  study  upon  which  the  Univeruty  has 
never  failed  to  insist.  They  were  unwilling,  and  most  probably,  from 
the  rules  of  their  body,  unable  to  submit  to  the  exercises  of  the  pre- 


kt  to  ttrlj  ft  pvriod  u  ttu  «id  ot  Uie  Fermtb  cntcnrr  St.  Brmltiu  of  Ac 
bauL  gnnmutkonuB  Imbutot  laLdls,  nee  ddu  TheodMll  vdoctiu  dccndj. 

nd  LftV,  Hnd  lADfnariu  (bom  tA  PstI&  \a  lORS]  Iji  epokm  at  ma"  ah  innl. 

L.  Wood  Htil.  utd  AnUq.  of  OiloM.  I,  pp.  158.  ]&1 ,  242,  SM.    Romi  Pi 

of  tboRuiuui  ImuuioltnitiitorlJDlTHiliTttudjiOBtlivenDiidqtlUiM 

\mti  Htboritj . 

anlHiu  Hilt.  UnlT,  Ph.  Ill,  p.  SS7.    OriglullT  do  doubt  HutcnofAiti  wmnuukklad 

nuUDHatioriiutmiitlonu  then  vil<1filana11lbMeinb>KtB.    (Hftldni  Bin.  itf  DnlnB*!- 

Id  •odHshi  dtgHH,  p.  21.     BolHiu  do  Pstna.  4.  N*Uon.  DbIt,  Pu.  p.  t.) 
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Itminary  stages  of  acadetnic  instniction.  The  froita  of  their  ayBtem 
inaj  be  seen  Iq  the  circamsiaiice  meutioDed  hj  Ruger  Bacon,  that  in 
his  day  there  were  not  feur  men  of  learning  to  be  met  with  who  ex- 
hibited an  adequate  acquaintance  with  grammar.  The  schoolmen  of 
the  twelfth  century  had  entered  upon  the  study  of  Latin  literature 
with  lively  activity  and  iutereat.  Grammar  and  Rhetoric  had  been 
zealously  cultivated  in  conjunction  with  dialectics,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  theee  authors  give  evidence  of  a  by  no  means  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  combining  some  degree  of  elegance  and  correctness  of  ex- 
pression with  accuracy  and  fullness  of  thought.  In  the  century  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  the  divorce  between  substance  and  the 
form  of  Philosophy  was  complete.  The  writers  of  the  period  in 
which  the  mendicant  orders  were  supreme  exhibit  in  its  harshest  form 
that  barbarous  and  uninviting  mode  of  exposition  to  which  the  schol- 
astic philosophy  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  neglect  and  obliv- 
ion into  which  it  ha>(  subsequently  fallen.  Again,  as  representing 
the  monastic  prindple  in  its  utmost  force  and  intensity,  the  mendi- 
cant monks  were  inevitably  led  to  aim  at  asserting  a  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and  to  regard  the 
wel&re  of  this  institution  as  wholly  subordinate  to  the  interests  of 
their  own  order.  The  establishment  of  such  an  imperium  in  imperio 
called  forth  the  most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  aca- 
demic body,  which  saw  its  own  authority  and  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing equally  imperiled  by  the  aggressions  of  these  restless  and  unacrupu. 
Ions  precursors  of  the  .Tesuits.  The  long  and  violent  con(roro:'«ies 
which  ensued  seem  merely  to  have  established  by  definite  statutory 
enactments  what  had  all  along  been  the  tendency,  if  not  the  actui^ 
nsage  of  the  University.  The  doctors  of  theology  were  in  the  first 
place  allowed  to  form  a  distinct  portion  of  the  University,  Their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  those  of  Medicine  and  Canon  law. 
Ultimately  the  Nations  recognized  the  same  principle,  and  organized 
themselves  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts.'  The  origin  of  this  title  is  traced 
by  Bulaeus  to  the  circumstance  that  this  department  of  the  University 
included  an  endless  variety  of  subjects,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
profesBors  of  a  single  study  (ars),  as  was  the  case  with  the  other 
faculties.' 

^^'  One  of  the   earliest,  and  most  frequently  recurring  forms  of 
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academic  life  in  the  middle  ages  do  lees  than  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity  is  that  in  which  UniTersities  were  founded  for  the  proeecn- 
tion  of  some  one  particular  department  of  profeesional  knowledge. 
In  the  tenth  century,  or  before  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
Salerno  was  instituted  solely  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of 
medical  science,  and  such  was  afterwards  the  case  with  Montpellier 
also.  Paris  became  peculiarly  distinguished  as  the  European  m^ 
tropolis  of  theological  study.  Bologna  and  the  majority  of  the  Ital- 
ian UniverMtiee  enjoyed  a  corresponding  celebrity  for  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  civil  law.  The  Artistae,  or  members  of  the 
fiiculty  of  Arts  in  Bologna,  including  in  their  number  the  Philosophi 
And  Medici,  or  Physici,  were  long  not  permitted  to  form  a  corporate 
body  (Universitas),  and  were  always  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
jurists.  In  Padua,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Medici  predominated 
amongst  the  Artistae,  and  the  rector  of  the  latter  was  always  a  Me- 
dicns.'  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  original  sys- 
tem of  instruction  in  Bologna  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a 
theological  school.  The  extraneous  and  foreign  nature  of  this  ad' 
junct  was  attested  in  the  &ct  of  its  bwig  in  all  its  detailb  an  exact 
«opy  of  the  UniTersity  of  Paris,  and  forming  an  utter  contrast  to  the 
itdministratire  arrangements  of-  the  institntion  to  which  it  was  at- 
laebed.* 

55.  So  marked  a  predominance  of  the  principle  of  profesuonal 
'Study  as  we  everywhere  notice  in  the  TJniTersitiea  of  early  Christen- 
dom is  unquestionably  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  the  learned  institutions  of  that  fragment  of 
jthe  Roman  empire  which  continued  to  keep  alive  something  of  the 
traditi(Kis  of  antiquity  until  long  after  the  mental  life  of  modem  times 
Iiad  safely  passed  the  worst  perils  of  In&ntine  existence.  Knowings 
as  we  do,  the  extent  to  which  the  art  of  Western  Europe  received  its 
forms  and  bias  from  that  of  Byzantium,  it  is  difficult  ta  believe  that 
the  Universities  of  the  Eastern  Empire  did  not  equally  serve  as 
models  for  institutions  which  were  felt  to  bear  upon  interests  so  vastiy 
more  important.  Not  does  this  conclusion  rest  upon  grounds  of 
probability  alone.  In  Hadrian  and  Theodore  we  have  iustances  of 
native  Greeks  appointed  to  English  archbishoprics,'  and  assembling 
around  them  a  body  of  disciples  who  doubtless  perpetuated  not 
merely  the  teaming,  but  also  the  forms  and  the  method  of  instruction 
]»«served  in  the  schools  of  the  Byzantines.     Theodore,  we  are  told, 

1.  BuTlsiiT  Owh-  da  R.  R.  hs  XltteUller  in.  p.  lES. 
3.  H*f%>>T  e*Kh-  dM  R.  R.  ni.  p.  ISt. 
jft  BlUtiB  Bin-  dftbeliit.  ofBuraptdiirltic  U»  mMdla^ii,  pp.  B8,  BL 
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was  a  native  of  Tftrsns,'  and  in  all  likelihood  a  graduate  of  the  aca- 
demic schook  for  which  that  city  was  bo  &moiu.  He  is  spoken  of 
SB  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  it  is  not  impoaaibte 
that  the  eminence  in  this  respect  which  England  is  gnbaeqaentl^  de- 
ecribed  as  maintaining  was  prindpally  due  to  his  exertions.  England 
and  Italy  are  mentioned  as  the  only  countries  in  the  Western  empire  in 
which  schools  of  higher  learning  (uniTersitate8,atndiageneralia,*aca- 
demiae)  esist«d  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  instruction 
communicated  in  the  English  Bchoals  appears  to  bare  conasted  of  a 
combination  of  philolt^cal  studies  with  theology.  In  the  institution 
established  by  Alfred  at  Oxford  three  buildings  were  erected,  one  for 
twenty  grammarians,  another  for  the  like  number  of  pbilosopherg, 
and  a  third  for  as  many  theologians.  So  zealously  was  the  study  of 
Greek  prosecuted  that  Bede  speaks  of  having  met  with  several  of 
the  disciples  of  Hadrian  and  Theodore  who  spoke  that  language  no 
less  fluently  than  English.' 

56.  That  Roman  law  was  taught  in  the  schools  afterwards  met 
with  in  England  is  evident  from  testimony  already  adduced.  Addi- 
donal  prools  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  eastern  empire  upon 
the  earlier  mental  culture  of  modem  Europe  are  furnished  in  the 
history  of  many  of  the  mosteminent  individuals  of  that  period.  John 
Scotus  Erigena,  whose  speculations  as  expounded  by  Bitter  and  Ne- 
ander  sound  like  a  forecast  of  scholastic  depth  and  ingenuity,  and 
whose  personal  influence  with  Charlemagne  enabled  him  to  give  a 
decisive  bent  to  the  nascent  educational  institu^ons  of  the  Transal- 
[une  continent, is  represented  by  tradition  as  having  studied  in  Greece.* 
Even  so  late  ab  the  thirteenth  century  the  same  circumstance  is  re- 
corded of  John  of  Basingstoke,  the  friend  of  Grosset«ste.'  The  fre- 
quent fluctuations  and  essays  at  intellectual  progress  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  history  of  an  era  once  regarded  as  an  homogeneoua 


2.  Tfaa  t«mUnlnrfl]tu,*ccordlDg  t«fl«TlKDj,deDDtMDDt  cbsicluiDlafl  ncfa,  bat  In  tha  tni* 
Itomui  mtat  of  th«  word,  the  corpormtlnn  to  whlrb  'lb«  vrUtenn  of  tha  Hbool  tud  glTin  ac«^ 
•loD,  Thil  thli  upnuloD  tud  do  nhnnco  wtulcnr  lo  lulriKlton  In  tlu  eoUastlTE  bodji  of 
idflntLAe  rabj«tfl  Ifl  BTld«nt  from  thi  act  ttut  la  ths  xhoo\a  of  thOH  tlniH  »  nniTonltu  Jorla. 
Uram  ud  n  unlrenttu  ■rtliumm  in  npMCedly  (Ound  nbUnti  ilda  bj  Mm. 

Jk*  Utt1«  b  uij  fliiab  Dieudnf  to  be  THopiInd  ia  the  tann  Itudlum  gonoiUo  i^t«q  onpLoTod  ■■ 
ta  bOODTmbL*  dHlgnktJoii  oT  the  bLgbvr  Hhooll  of  l«amtDg'  Tbll  alpnABbm  li  fbiiDd  dil«ctlj 
KpplMIakiliiglehcoll)|lhilof  tbtolon',  Ibr  iDiMnn  Id  the  BuU  of  18S8),  ud  tnenl;  biul 
nitnoe*  to  the  titiDdTe  ilnu  ud  Influenra  of  tb«  UniTerrilT,  u  u  luUtuUon  dulgDod  to  n- 
,  olTODOt  odIt  Dltile  bal  (bnign  Kbolin,  mat  pmHned  of  tbs  Tl(bt  of  MIDtlBS  dcElon,  ohoM 
gbMlcMT  uid  poaltioD  wonld  )»  eTerj  where  recogniud.    (UeHh.dH  ILK-lmM.  llI.p.SMtq.) 

a.  HHtni  Occch.  du  clui.  Ult.  im  Mttlrlall.  I.  p.  ISi.  See  >ln  A.  Wood  Hirt.  ud  Antl^. 
<l(Olleidl,p.  84,  iTber*lb>i]iuDb«or«rhls>Ut«l»  twmlj^li. 

4.  A.  WgodHlal.  lod  ADtti|.  orOifaMI,  p.  to.     UetnD  OeKta.dncUw.  Ult.  [m  U.  I,  p.  ITO. 

G.  A,  WoodlUM.  udADtlq.  of  0<ibrdl,p.  188.    Pioll  Qaoli.  lonBiigUod  IIl.p.  8U. 
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aOi  maeQaiOAL  dxvblop&unt  of 

period  of  nnbroken  apiritual  oiglit  are  at  length  b^inmng  to  be 
geoerallf  recognized.  In  the  reigns  of  Alfred,  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Gennan  Othos,  the  church  gave  tokens  of  a  spirit  not  a  little  re- 
aembUng  that  which  afterwards  showed  itself  in  matured  and  irre- 
sistible 'vigor  at  the  reformation.'  True  intellectual  activity  is  ever 
accompanied  b;  the  liveliest  susceptibility  to  kindred  intluences  from 
without,  and  the  temper  of  periods  such  as  those  headed  by  the  great 
princes  above  mentioned  was  peculiarly  &vDrable  to  an  intelligent 
reception  and  study  of  whatever  remnants  of  ancient  wisdom  and 
educational  method  still  survived  in  the  keeping  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks.  We  read  accordingly  that  at  this  epoch,  as  at  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  copies  of  the  writings  of  ancient 
authors  (genuine  or  spurious)  were  considered  peculiarly  a^ceplable 
presents  from  the  rulers  of  Constantinople  to  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Grerman  empire.  The  Platonic  element,  which,  contrary  to  the  no- 
tions prevalent  on  the  subject,  so  decidedly  predominates  in  the  ear- 
lier philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  is  well  known  to  have  been  derived 
through  the  channel  of  the  Greek  church.'  So  ardent  indeed  was 
the  thirst  for  learning  in  the  periods  above  mentioned,  that  distance, 
national  prejudice,  and  even  the  fiercest  animosity  of  religious  fanat- 
ism  were  made  light  of  whenever  a  step  in  inl«Ilectual  ailvancement 
was  to  be  gained.  Irish  and  Scottish  monks  were  eagerly  welcomed 
as  the  intitructors  and  civilizers  of  Germany  and  France.'  The  cele- 
brated Gerbert,  who  after  having  acted  as  the  friend  and  tutor  of  the 
emperor  Otho  the  third,  was  elevated  to  the  Papal  chair  f  A,  D.  999) 
nnder  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second,  spent  a  considerable  portion 
of  hie  youth  amongst  the  Moors  in  Spain,*  whither  he  had  betaken 

118.  Tha  H(D>  period  li  muriuble  u 
Eon.  It  !i  H^KTloiuly  nbaerred  by  fc  Oer 
baen  po*8MHd  of  Cha  ililUtj  nquMU  fOr 

cMiTTing  ouG  the  CndlUorul  policy  of  tholr  d^DaAtj,  lb*  world  would  la  «J1  pAbAblUty  luTBbo- 

luld  etu  riM  of  ■  Hrl  or  CallphiM  of  lt»  wait. 

3.  Til*  Tlmwut  of  Plito  In  clw  tniulillDii  oT  Clulddlui  wu  cspedallj  itniUcd,  Md  lone  f°a- 
tiniiBd  thfl  nain  Boom  from  which  tha  Utlbbnv  oT  thv  ial<ldlo  igM  deriTBd  their  kDowledgaof 
PlitoDle  ptalloMphji.  AtKlud  Miu  to  tun  been  chleOj'  Indebted  to  MuroUiu  for  auch  ac- 
•liuisUincQ  u  be  pots«Hd  iritb  Ibb  aabiect.  Tncaa  oC  cartilii  tnatlna  ot  PluUrth  are  iIm 
met  with  at  thin  pariod.  The  wrllloga  of  muir  of  tha  Greek  tkthen  were  dlUiteuU;  atadlad  i 
tboae  toon  eapaclally  orOri^teo.  AthaDadua.  Ur^orj  of  Njvaa,  Qresorj  of  NaiUiixui,  BaaQhu, 
and  in  the  l!itb<TDIury,t]ii?  dnguatlc  •yUaaot  JohlaUM  DUDucenug.    Amougat  the  LalJa 

Theoolj  ponlon  of  Ariilolle'a  woAiwlth  whlcta  tha  eaboolmen  leem  (DbaTibeen  aeqnalDled 
before  the  middle  orihelitainh  cenluri'  wu  that  coDtaliwd  In  Iha  two  BntlxiDki  of  tha  Oiia- 
DDD.  both  of  which  the;  pouencd  In  tnnglatlou.  Tbe  knowledge  of  dlaleetlca  Dbtaloed  from 
thli  KDrre  wan  nuppleineiiled  frem  Bnthloa.  In  Iha  befliuilDi  oT  tbe  tUrtaantb  centurr  Iha  . 
Tvmalnliig  writiiigi  of  Arlatotle  became  known,  chSeSy  bj  duwu  of  traoflatlona  ftom  tha  Ar^ 
bic.  Jcwi  wera  amplojed  In  preparing  thb  lerrioa.  (Utter  OsKb.  der  CbiWlkhen  Pbl- 
loaopble  III. J  S.  Nemder  chorch  Hlit.  V,  pp.  38,  68, 161. 

4.  BBlaana  Hlit.  UnlT.  Pv.  UI,  p.  884.    Ueaiwii  <ieech.iler  claBa.UH.lmHitt«Wt.  I,  p-lU. 
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himself  for  the  porpoee  of  obtamiug  an  MquainUnce  with  phyeieal 
edenoe,  a  branch  of  Ariatotle'e  ejatxm  to  vhicb.theAnhiaiu  had  de- 
voted an  attflQtion  as  excliuive  as  that  which  the  schoolmen  bestowed, 
upon  his  l<^ical  writings.'  Daniel  Morley  of  Uerlac,*  a  Master  of 
Oxford,  ie  also  recorded  to  have  nndertaken  a  pilgrimage  amoogst 
the  infidels  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  with  the  same 
object.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  at  once  caught  op  through- 
out Ghristendom,  and  made  the  basis  ot  the  studies  of  the  fitculty  of 
medicine  in  the  University  system.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  results 
of  individual  zeal  and  activity,  a  constant  interchange  of  -0[»nion  and 
feeling  was  muntained  by  the  vast  pilgrimages  which  formed  so  re- 
markable a  feature  in  the  rdigiouB  life  of  those  times,  and,  in  so  fiu" 
as  intellectual  interests  were  cooceraed,  a  still  more  important  chan> 
nel  of  oommtmicadon  kepi  open  by  the  secessions  which  all  along 
took  place  from  the  Greek  commonion  to  that  of  the  Latin  churdi.* 
'  In  coDseqaence  of  the  lasting  and  furious  controversies  which  raged 
through  the  Eastern  section  of  the  Christian  world  on  tbe  subject 
«f  image  worvbip,  monasteries  of  Greek  monks  were  perpetually 
maintained  at  Bome,  and  similar  associations  of  religious  refugees  are 
met  with  even  as  &r  north  as  Lothringia.*  Augustine,  the  apostle 
of  England,  was  selected  by  Gregory  the  Great  from  a  monastery  of 
this  description  at  Bome. 

57.  The  theory  ot  an  organic  onity  of  succession  in  the  various 
fbmu  of  academic  life,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  times  of  classi- 
cal antiquity  down  to  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  in  which  it  had 
developed  its  peculiarities  in  their  fiillest  integrity,  is  further  bome 
out  by  the  extreme  and  minute  coiucideiice  observable  between  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Universities  of  the  eleventh  and  tnellUi  cen- 
turies with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  learned  communities  of  ' 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  We  have  already  noticed  how  completely 
the  features  of  collegiate  life  met  with  in  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  modem  University  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  Aluseum  of  the 
Lagidae,  iLself  doubtless  an  exact  and  careful  copy  uf  the  Acatletnic 
and  Peripatetic  societies  in  Athene.  Prom  the  more  minutely  de- 
tailed accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  schools  of  Athens  under  the 
emperors  we  dibcover  that  the  body  of  students,  as  in  Paris,  Oxford, 
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and  Bolt^na,  was  distributed  amongst  a  certain  number  of  nationa," 
each  ruled  and  publicly  repreBentad  by  a  proctor  of  its  own.'  A  nu- 
merous body  of  wphista,  in  teaching  the  infinitely  multiferions' 
branches  of  knowledge  which  were  supposed  to  be  required  by  the 
perfect  orator,  discharged  fiinctJong  in  the  highest  degree  analogous, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  to  those  of  the  magistri  and  doctores  of 
.  medisval  Universities.  The  admission  of  the  student  into  the  aca- 
demic body  took  place  in  both  cases  by  means  of  a  ceremony  of 
matriculation  (nXtr^)'  which  conferred  the  right  to  the  title  of  (ryp- 
Xa<n-(coc,  and  the  privilege  of  aasuming,  as  its  symbol,  the  philosophic 
pallium  (rp/j3uc),  or  gown.  By  an  usage  followed  even  now  in  many 
Universities,  this  dress  was  modified  by  various  diversities  of  shape 
and  color,  In  order  to  mark  the  miner  divisions  of  the  academic 
world.  The  gown  of  the  Academicians  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
dark  gray  or  russet  color  (^aioc),  resembling  probably  that  of  the 
mantle  worn  by  the  Capucines  of  the  present  day,  the  sophiste  on  the 
other  hand  were  clad  in  robes  of  crimson,  while  the  Stoics  and  Cynics 
were  distinguished  by  a  double  gown  of  white,  possibly  not  unlike 
that  afterwards  assumed  by  the  order  of  Dominicans.  Contrary  to 
the  practice  which  at  present  prevaUs  in  English  Universities,  the 

lui^mtnt,  -a^urn^y   U   coniWiriH    D)»<up«<rwr    ■irf  ASi>   if   "A^^wt   n   loi  ittf^.ur. 
UpoupHi'ti  N  i  nvTH  i^  ">i  m  ittirg  wfimiM^  nit  Vi^itAi  irjwnmr,  wmp  uiti- 


Uw  isi  rit  Tuipw  •^opifnu  •  Aiyvindt  n  run  t^  J>1  n<i  Uyoic  ip^^  nsL  lA^fini  fv 
suilUK  «viYi  '••  •»■  "*C  Aiyilr™!.  Ill  wfiit  AiSoir  inif>^ira  70  ii  itmarvr  tiAm  i^m 
■u  rt  oiniatiuir.  EoiUip.  tIU  Pnunwll.  Tha  onllauj  sumbst  of  dbUoiu  appsn  Aom  Uill 
pUBg«  to  bin  ban  bar,  Ouragh  two  aeem  occulouU]'  to  bne  bKa  (mablDed  imdrr  ■  iliijlt 
bad.  In  OiB  —at  muur  Uu  letuina  of  Ulmeriiu  ■»  njd  lo  faire  besD  UUndtd  bj  Uu 
SllhjDluu,  HtiIhu,  PergHiKug,  OhIuIuu  BDd  EgfplUoi  (Ont,  XXII).  Tbe  four  utiooi 
of  th«  Unlrwidtf  of  AUhdi  uvBuppoaeil  by  BaLi«u  tolUTsbeeD  iDBdtaM  Ln  e««t>itlKD«  wltJi 
Uufbnr  pnatoiUa  pnaftctum  Inlo  vUcb  the  ampin  mi  dlirldtd  by  CooalwillDe  (Blit.  CnJT. 
Fw.  I,  p-  261). 

The  acDdemle  popoliiClon  of  l^rli  wu  dlTldad  Into  Gjut  rnktlDDa^  Uie  FnjDch^  EngUab.  fiot- 
mu,  uid  Plc&rdfl.    Undn-  tba  Fiwich  wora  Jncluded  Spaoiarda,  ItaLiaiu,  and  GiMka.    Under- 


HUt.  nnli.  Par.  Ill,  p.  660).  Thaicbolara  of  Bologo*  wm  utangal  itcordlog  lo  tha  two  rrM 
dlTUoDi  of  ClInmoDUal  and  IDtnmontatd.  The  ranoerwera  diatrtbated  amoDgit  aeTmlean, 
U»  Uttar  mnongn  dghlaeii  naUona.  Tha  DoinbaF  and  nunaa  of  Ui«e  dlTUona  often  niM 
•MOfdhig  lo  Uia  Diunbat  of  atudenu  Id  each.  Birth,  not  nsldeoce,  wu  comidereij  In  m.Hnj 
Ihla  dIaUncUon.  The  Oermaai  enjoyed  peculiar  prlvileeee,  on  (be  other  hand  the  nadru  of 
Bologna  Id  conaaqnance  of  their  coDDKthm  with  the  aota^nletio  elemant  of  the  town  waranot 
paimltOid  to  farm  1  nitloo  (Sirifn)'  Ueach.  dm  ROm.  RechU  Im  Miltclalter  III,  p.  170). 

2.  The  pTDcton  actad  flnt  u  the  npreienlatlieiof  the  Nation  to  tha  world  withont,  ia«aidl7 
aijndgei  In  all  cuea  of  tnternal  UIlgatioD,  and  lully  aa  Ihi  bankaraand  lnuta«  of  Iboaab*. 
Imglngto  chelF  nipacClTe  nuiona.    (BnlaenB  HIal.  DuIt.  Paili  I,  p.  TH.)    Tbe  proolon  (tf  0>-^ 
God  wen  loTeated  with  lathorlty  orer  muten  and  echaltn  alike. 
.  3.  FhDl.  Blbllatli.,  p.  110,  Hoesih. 
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acatdemic  dreBB  was  worn  not  only  during  residence,  but  even  while 
absent  in  the  provinces.'  The  act  of  matriculation  consisted  in  a 
species  of  lustra!  bath,  a  fbrm  not  improbably  suggested  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  religiously  mystical  meaning  associated  with  that 
ceremony.  At  its  conclusion  a  fee  of  considerable  amount  was  paid 
to  the  prindpal  sophists,  who  were  herein  said  to  receive  the  price 
of  the  gown  (lix"^'^'  ^'i"  ">"  rp^iuvot  &K'Uv)  and  the  student  was 
formally  enrolled  (ivtypa^&ri)  in  the  books  of  the  University.'  A 
ceremony  of  initiation,  though  differing  in  outward  form  from  that  of 
the  period  we  are  now  describing,  seems  from  its  travesty  in  Aris- 
tophanes to  have  been  known  at  the  very  earliest  times  of  sophistic 
history.^  The  mode  of  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  Mediaeval 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  almost  identical  with  that  which  prevailed 
in  all  the  learned  institutions  of  andqnity.  The  /uXiVai,  Sia\f£iic 
vtxftfmTa,  Xiiaiit,  and  zTifiifcic,  by  means  of  which  the  sophists,  gram- 
marians, and  philosophers  of  classical  times  were  trained  to  their  r^ 
spective  callings,  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  theses,  exercises, 
and  disputations  of  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages. 

58.  We  may  further  remark  before  taking  leave  of  this  portion  of 
the  subject,  that  the  two  great  typical  forms  of  the  academic  life  of 
earlier  European  history  are  exemplified  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  the 
one  the  fountain  and  headquarters  of  legal  knowledge,  the  other 
maintaining  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  theology  and  Philoso- 
phy. The  former  of  those  institutions  served  as  the  model  for  the 
Universities  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Prance  (with  the  exception  of  Paris), 
the  latter  for  those  of  England  aud  Germany.'  The  Italian  Univer- 
sities approximated  for  more  closely  to  the  externat  form  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Byzantine  schools,  in  so  far  as  existing  records  enable 
us  to  discover  the  peculiarities  of  the  corporate  arrangements  of  the 
latter.  This  resemblance  is  especially  to  be  recognized  in  the  fact 
that  the  University  of  Athens  seema  like  Bologna  to  have  been  mainly 
an  Universitas  scholarium,  xnd  not  magistrorum  as  was  the  case  with 
Paris.  In  the  last  rnentioned  University  the  corporation  consisted 
simply  of  the  order  of  teachers,  and  the  students  were  only  noticed 
as  the  subjects  of  the  body  politic.  In  Bologna  on  the  other  hand 
.    the  sovereign  power  was  entirely  vested  in  the  rector  and  consUiari, 


1     Ubu    .i,EwW*«.rrt-.««    Init 

3.  CnKll.  Than.  Bhtl.  lit.  18. 

8.  Ari.tapli,NBb.aBa»jq. 

loud  wo  mijidd  tha  hit  DtajmilKilofUw 

atMfn  dwn,  Oh  orlglii  of  which  1.  no  donbl  iD> 

fB«f)  iDHHipt  ollm  IoiI«d1«  of  hli  Mtx. 

(ABlliol.  n,  p.  fil  a.  Ji»t*-) 
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or  represencativei  of  the  Nations.  'Vhe  professors  were  regarded 
merely  as  intUviduals  hired  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to 
such  of  the  students  as  thought  fit  to  combine  for  this  purpose.  The 
fonner  haxl  no  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the  University,  except  in  those 
cased  where  they  had  previously  lield  the  office  of  rector,  and  were 
not  even  allowed  to  absent  themRcIves  from  the  town  without  the 
permission  of  the  academic  authorities.'  In  Athens  both  forms  of 
government  seem  in  a  measure  to  have  existed  along  side  of  each 
other.  The  appointments  in  philosophy  were  filled  up  priucipaliy 
by  the  vote  of  the  haZoxii,  a  body  apparently  corresponding  to  the 
masters  of  Oxford  and  -Paris.*  The  sophisUcal,  chairs  on  the  otlier 
hand  are  invariably  described  as  dispossd  of  by  the  Av^pwroi  xal  rioit 
that  is  to  say  the  dtizens  of  the  town,  and  the  students  of  Uie  Uni- 
verstty.'  An  eminent  instance  of  this  circumslance  we  have  already 
alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Gregory  of  Nazionzus,  upon 
whom  the  scholars  of  sophistry  are  said  to  have  conferred  the  pro- 
fessorship of  this  subject.* 

59.  Plain  and  unmistakable  as  is  the  prominence  assigned  in  llie 
best  ages  of  University  history  to  philosophic  study  exhibiting  itself 
as  a  practical  and  creative  energy  in  the  various  forms  of  professional 
life,  some  difficulty  may  be  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
plan  of  insiructioQ  which  we  have  hitherto  impugned  as  essentially 
unacademic,  that  namely  in  which  the  highest  mental  culture  is 
sought  to  be  attained  by  means  of  a  course  of  general  subjects,  ap- 
pears almost  invariably  associated  with  the  educational  arrangements 
of  such  institutions.  The  presence  of  the  iyxirXta  fia^/mra  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  highest  teaching  of  ancient  Greece,  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium  in  the  schools  of  the  later  empire,  and  the  studies  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Universities  of  more  modern  times,  may 
appear  somewhat  irreconcilable  with  the  historical  claims  of  an  ex* 
clusively  professional  scheme  of  University  instruction. 

60.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is  Bufflciently  obvious.  Passing 
over  the  learned  institutions  of  classical  antiquity,  whose  looker  or- 
ganization and  less  strictly  defined  precision  oi  outline  has  been  al- 

1,  TbtobtKl  DfUdiappuHiUrringnlBriwCiicllDiiwutopnTcatpopalirudponlblTnaUai* 

iog  ihliJieT  Lh0  ftnlinp;  vid  QOHttlfld  portloii  oT  tbs  Isutml  bod/,  a  part  of  the  populaFkiti  of 
Oh  aorlnit  UnlnintclH  whkh  wu  pKaUarl;  June 

3.  It  b  budiT  DKCHUT  Is  obniTe  thai  «e  we  ban  ipskliw  of  the  luitge  of  Iba  phllcwptalc 
HcCfl  whoa  (haj  hadalraadj  uaiuiMd  Ihschuaftarof  nfnlajlj  oT^moliad  and  pannaueDtlj  rtr 
labUthiid  corpuratJoDi.  !□  tha  taiUa  itagea  of  their  biator;  thihaadaf  thancboolnaniad  atUa 
anndlscreUonlheponuin  whomhaccmildsrsdbaBtqnallBadtoiiaHcad  Id  bin  staad.  CqDpan 
with  ralMaiuia  ta  tbls  pidnta  letf  plaailiif  11111710  Anlni  OelUui  Noel.  Ate.  Xni,  G, 
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ready  alladed  to,  we  mu^t  remember  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
Emropean  hislorj',  the  UoiverBity  did  not,  as  at  present,  denote  merely 
the  culmination  of  a  sy-tem  of  educatiouul  iustitu Lions.  It  compre- 
hended nothing  less  than  the  entire  literary  and  scientific  life  of  those 
ages,  from  the  humblest  elements  of  rudimenUirj-  study  to  the  lofli- 
eat  flights  of  philosophic  speculation,  and  united  the  functions  of  the 
preparatory  school  with  the  activity  and  influence  which  alone  de- 
serve to  be  regarded  as  properly  its  own.  An  irresistible  argument 
in  fevor  of  thus  engrafting  upon  the  University  a  mode  of  education 
not  strictly  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  was  no  doubt  derived  from 
the  circumstance,  that  even  when  schools  capable  of  affording  the 
necesi^ary  amount  of  preliminary  instruction  had  begun  to  come  into 
esbtence,  their  connection  with  the  University  was  loo  slight  and  ill 
defined  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  advanced  age 
moreover  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  became  candidates 
for  matriculation'  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  a  preparatory  course 
in  immediate  conjunction  with  the  University.  The  number  of  those 
who  from  poverty  or  other  unfavorable  circumstances  had  bee  pren- 
Tenled  from  obtaining  in  early  life  the  requisite  acquaintance  with 
elementary  subjects,  and  had  subsequently  embraced  the  resolution 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  a  learned  profession,  would  then  be  pecu- 
liarly large,  while  the  want  of  books  constituted  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  any  attempt  at  making  good  their  deficiencies 
by  means  of  private  study.  Such  persons  even  in  acquiring  them- 
dimentd  of  scientific  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  upon  a  princi- 
ple totally  dilTerent  from  that  which  is  applied  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion to  children,  and  the  University,  which  could  not  afford  to  shut 
its  doors  upon  the  entire  body  of  indigent  scliolars,  was  obliged  to 
retain  permanently  much  of  the  furniture  of  those  infeiior  and  colle- 
giate schools,  out  of  which  it  had  in  so  many  iostances  itself  origin- 
ally grown. 


61,  In  strict  accordance  with  the  preparatory  and  onacademio 
eharacter  of  the  instruction  it  proposed  to  convey,  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
was  not  recognized  as  coordinate  with  those  of  Theology,  Medicine, 
and  Law  until  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  jieriod  its  studies  be- 
gaa  to  assume  a  character  essentially  difl^tTent  from  that  which  they 
lutd  hitherto  maintained.  Thus  we  find  that  the  classes  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  University  were  commonly  known  as  the  scholae  minores, 

I.  BaTtfiiT  QtKi.  diB  B.  R.  m,  p.  13S' 
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to  distinguish  them  from  the  scholae  majores  of  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mvinity.'  The  subject  of  critical  philology  remained  so  completely 
b  its  infancy  until  shortly  before  the  Reformadon  that  the  corres- 
ponding department  of  the  University  could  not  possibly  fiimish  scope 
for  any  higher  teaching  than  that  of  elementary  instruction.  So  long 
as  classical  learning  and  general  erudition  were  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  ancient  authors,  and  a  &cility  in  reading  and 
speaking  the  ecclesiastical  Latin  of  the  period,  it  was  impossible  to 
boild  up  a  system  of  professional  teaclung  with  matetials  so  scanty, 
and  so  little  susceptible  of  scientific  method.  The  Bachelor's  degree, 
which  marked  the  termination  of  this  preliminary  course,  denoted,  ac- 
cording to  Huber,'  simply  a  step  in  the  school  in  which  it  was  taken, 
and  held  no  further  reference  to  the  University  than  as  denoting  the 
threshold  of  legitimate  academic  study.  At  Bologna  in  like  manner 
the  term  Bachalarius  designated  no  University  degree.  It  was  con- 
ferred upon  a  student  who  had  lectured  upon  a  book  of  Canon  at 
Civil  Law,  or  who  had  formally  expounded  a  passage  in  either.^  Of 
the  system  of  preparatory  study  which  existed  in  connection  with  the 
academic  institutions  of  antiquity  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may 
further  mention  that  Olympiodorus  alludes  to  a  class  of  students  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  wear  the  gown.*  That  this  portion  of  the 
academic  body  was  the  same  as  the  SiXifrot  spoken  of  by  Pbilostrft- 
tus,  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  the  oration  of  Libanius  intip  tuv  pttroptoy. 
They  were  no  doubt  utterly  distinct  from  the  pupils  of  those  inferior 
schools  mentioned  by  Himerius,  which  were  designed  to  serve  as  the 
first  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  the  sophists.  Soldiers,  old  men, 
and  merchants  are  specified  amongst  tfaose  who  attended  the  insiruo- 
tion  of  Libanius,  particularly  iu  those  initiatory  classes  which  were 
taught  in  private.'  In  individuals  of  this  descrtpdon,  natives  of  Nortli 
Britain  will  not  &il  to  recognize  the  historical  prototype  of  those 
Celtic  Calos,  who  may  be  seen  commencing  Greek  at  fourscore  in  the 
junior  classes  of  a  Scotch  University. 

62  This  subordinate  position  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  not  only 
put  an  end  to,  hut  completely  reversed  in  the  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  University  system  at  the  great  revival  of  letters  in  the 
fifteenth  century.     The  zeal  for  the  new  world  of  learned  research 

1.  Buluot  Bl»  UdIt,  Ph.  I,  p,  97,  Snmtn  Hnber  HIM,  ofthi  Kngltah  UnfnrriHca,  I,p. 
8t,  aqq.  la  Pull  onl;  tbcw  Muton  of  Aiii  who  iHtund  on  Lngtr,  Phfalci.  ud  MHaphjriM 
Id  thi  Rue  dfr  la  Foum  wtn  recognlud  u  true  regvoU.  ThoM  wbo  luigtit  gnaami  mi«- 
nolcoiuldandHpontiilngllibctuincIn,    (Cnrln  Mill,  d*  I'UnlHnllJds  Pub  IV,p.  aiS.k 

2.  Bist.  of  tfaa  Encllah  nnlTendUH,  I,  p.  81. 
•r,  III,  t- 190. 

E.  Rel«k,  id  Ont.  wpit  nti.mt^  tnlt. 
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Opened  b^  tbe  discovery  of  the  remwiis  of  the  choioegt  and  moet 
fniitfiil  period  of  the  ptut,  caoaed  almost  every  other  department  of 
academic  study  to  be  thrown  into  temporary  oblivion  and  neglect- 
Learning,  which,  is  a  merely  polyhietoric  and  accumulative  fonn,  it 
ia  true,  showed  itself  most  strongly  in  the  declining  glories  of  the  old 
world,  has  ever  been  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  highest 
genius,  and  the  most  truitAil  originality  in  the  new.  The  age  of  Char- 
lemagne, of  Petrarca,  and  of  Leasing  abound  in  memorable  exam- 
ples of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  At  each  of  these  epochs  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  searched  into  witli  an  indescribable  fervor 
Qf  enthusiasm,  not  merely  for  the  information  they  contained,  in 
which  case  their  utility  would  soon  have  been  exhausted,  but  as  sug- 
gesting eternal  priadples  of  thought  and  action  —  as  a  revelation  for 
the  noblest  life  of  intellect.  Li  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  the  Beforma- 
tion  tbe  profbsuoQ  ctf  the  scholar  was  either  openly  embraced,  or  viiw 
tualty  followed  by  all  the  most  richly  endowed  and  masterly  intellects 
of  tbe  time ;  and  the  chairs  of  philolt^y  became  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  the  whole  University  course  of  instruction.  The 
more  elevated  and  academical  character  assumed  by  this  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  perfection  to  which  the  lower  stages  of  the 
educational  system  were  gradually  brought  caused  throughout  the  con- 
dnent  the  removal  from  the  University  of  the  entire  preparatory 
course,  which  waa  henceforward  completed  within  the  collegiate 
schools.'  Classical  learning,  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  rigidly 
exact  of  all  the  sdences  which  deal  with  the  results  of  time,  became 
the  very  left  arm  of  Philosophy  and  academic  instruction,  but  its 
study  in  the  University  was  confined  to  those  who  intended  to  em- 
brace philology  as  a  profession. 
1.  to  dkooakni,  JM.,  b;  Bir  WlUkn  HudlHo,  p.  110. 
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NqUm — On  Superior  IiutnKtim  in  AiumkI  Ttmm. 
■Dinia  or  tuujnau. 

The  building  was  litnated  in  the  qnsner  oT  Alexandria  csll«d  the  Brychion, 
and  formed  together  with  the  library  a  pan  of  the  Boyal  Palace.  That  these 
appointmunts  posaessed  Bomething  of  the  saag  and  Inxuriooi  character  at- 
taching tu  collegiate  appointments  in  Eogiand  may  be  coacloded  from  the 
words  of  Timon,  the  netptic  and  sLIlo^aph  fAthenaenn  I,  41 ),  where  he  deacribea 
the  members  of  thin  society  as  "  fnl  in  the  MCening  cage  of  the  Mosm."  (B^- 
arrat  Mstialuv  it  raXJ/iM,).  The  Museum  was  Oioronghly  regifarded  in  the  light 
of  an  important  inuitaljon  of  the  state,  and  after  the  Bnljngation  of  ^ypt  by 
the  Romans  cOQtinaed  to  be  maintained  hj  the  Emperors. 

Poets  also,  as  well  as  scholars  and  men  of  adence,  were  attached  to  the  ricXsc, 
or  society  of  the  Museum,  thongh  probably  more  as  a  species  of  literary  pension- 
ers than  as  constitnting  apart  of  the  regnhir  staff  of  ^cinstitation.  InBoeckh. 
(Corpns  Inscr.  Gr.  Pars  XXIX.  Sect.  III.  47,  4S,J  aa  'Ofm^**;  watniiit  f  M»- 
nfov  is  mentioned.  Under  the  later  Emperora  persoua  who  did  not  reside  in 
Alexandria  were  also  appointed  members.  Orafenhahn  O.  d.  CI.  Idtt.  HI.  p. 
61.    Znmpt  ilber  den  Bestaod  der  philosoph.  Schulen  in  Atben.  p.  20.  Anm.  4. 

Certain  learned  festivals  were  regolarlj  celebrated  in  the  Museum,  and  bnre 
apparently  some  analogy  to  the  Commonoistions  of  the  English  TTniTersilies. 
It  was  OD  sivne  annnallj  recnrring  occasion  of  this  kind  that  the  writings  of  the 
BSmperor  Clandius  were  publicly  read.  Suet.  vit.  Cland.  c.  4S.  Celebrations  of 
this  satnre  seem,  indeed,  not  to  hare  been  nnunial  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
andent«.    Even  the  ttiitiftii  of  the  Sophists  were  succeeded  by  a  half  holiday. 

Sealiban.      I^I   rll   mi   laiJa^^adAaofiDiIai,  p.  381. 


Thevirs^i,  nfiirfeiE  and  mmlTi*  of  thti  pbtlosophers,  tike  those  politically  es- 
tablished in  certain  states  of  Greece,  atoae  oat  of  theconception  of  the  most  perfect 
and  entire  intimacy  of  friendship  amongst  the  indiTidoats  of  whom  they  were 
composed.  In  the  words  of  Plutarch,  snch  an  association  was  regarded  as  a  ha- 
yuyi  tis  f iXiar  iwi  ;^jpin[  rtXnraea.  It  Was  designed  at  ODCe  to  ratify,  and 
express  a  degree  of  attachment  which  had  ripened  into  a  union  like  that  of  actoal 
brotherhood.  Every  such  society  was  founded  upon  a  supposed  relationship  of 
its  TarioDs  members ;  and  like  the  fondly  circle  composed  a  spedee  of  little  stale 
(Hiiller's  Dorians,  n.  p.  237).  AssociationBofthisnatnre  particularly  abounded 
in  Thebes,  and  in  this  circumstance  we  may  very  possibly  recognise  a  trace  of 
the  Pythagorean  influences  which,  we  know,  were  at  all  times  particularly  pow- 
erftil  in  that  city.  (See  Polyb,  Fr.  libri  XX.  c.  6.  8.  dted  by  Zampt  iiber  den 
BettandderphiloBoph.  Schnlen  in  Atlien  p.  15.)  So  powerful  was  this  striving 
after  the  strictest  and  closest  fonns  of  social  life  in  the  ancient  schools  of  philofo- 
ph;,  that  attempts  were  msdelo  cement  their  nnion  with  eacb  other  by  ties  and 
interests  of  a  stilt  stninger,  more  permanent,  and  more  nnmiatakeably  domestic 
natnre.  Aristotle  and  Epicurus  in  their  wills  both  expressed  a  derire  that  iheir 
daughters,  and  those  who  held  in  their  affections  an  equivalent  podtion,  sboald 
be  given  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  academic  fraternity.  Diogen.  Lacrt  V.  fc 
X17. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  ecem  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  modem  English  in  their 
partiality  for  the  principle  of  public  dinnera.  Every  rpgularly  recnrring  event 
of  national  importance,  eyery  aasodatb!!  (or  the  acromplishmen I  of  some  worthy 
common  end  warmed  into  a  t«ne  of  kindly  good  fellowahip  (f  >>of fiwvti^,)  and 
eaay  fiimiliiirily,  1>y  bcin);  frequently  coiamemoreted  in  small  assemblages  of  a 
conTivial  descripdon.  Athenaeus  (Detpnosoph.  V,  i)  eauTQerates  whole  clB*aei 
of  public  rvfittia  {fg]t(riij,  itfimti  Blani,  ^fmrfiiti,  ifytunii)  which  are  de-  ' 
scribed  as  regrolarly  instituted  by  their  wisest  legistalors  and  al&tesmen.  Ths 
philoMiphera  one  and  all  reco^iied  this  national  usage  aa  furnishing  a  mean! 
for  the  accompltlhment  of  the  noblest  and  most  exalt«d  ends,  and  the  ntelrit 
were  adopted  in  every  variety  of  form  aa  one  of  the  most  important  and  effteciva 
elements  of  their  system  of  academic  education.  The  nfiirfni  referred  to  a  little 
farther  on  in  tfaetext  seem  lo  have  been  composed  of  the  maas  of  Che  stndenta, 
whose  number  of  courae  was  too  great  to  permit  of  their  constantly  dining  witb 
each  other.  The  imiwtria  on  the  other  hand  seem  to  have  been  embrnced  only 
the  aeniore,  «nd  bo  to  say  the  graduates  of  the  school  fol  ii»)i^iXoi«fo8m(,  irtryi- 
\t^nri(-  Pint,  eymposiac.  p.  677),  who  acted  na  aosisUmts,  and  BS  a  species  of 
deliberative  assembly  in  concert  with  the  chief  of  the  sect.  The  diacusaioiis 
which  took  place  on  these  occasions  exhibited  philosophy  in  ita  lighter,  gayer, 
,more  genial,  and  more  versatile  moods  (Plutarch  sympoaiac,  I,  pp.  963.  S14). 
Questions  were  proposed,  not  of  a  knotty  and  abstruse  nature,  but  such  as  gave 
play  to  ingenniiy,  wit,  and  high  bred  elegance  of  mind.  It  was  to  one  of  those 
parties  that  the  compliment  addressed  by  Timothens  to  Plato  "vestrae  coenao 
nou  solum  in  praesentin,  sed  etiam  postero  die  jucnndae  sunt"  (Cic.  Tusc.  V, 
too.  Pint,  symposiac.  ioit.)  had  reference.  The  signidcance  of  the  Symposia, 
as  a  prominent  pari  of  the  institations  designed  to  promote  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  ancient  schools,  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  writings  in  which 
a  similar  artistic  form  has  been  selected  as  the  most  suitable  vehicle  for  the  com- 
munication of  the  highest  and  most  vitally  momentous  doctrines  of  philosophy 
(Plutarch  symposiac.  I.  p.  61S). 

The  Dunor  refrulations  observed  in  these  meetings  probably  differed  with  each 
of  the  leading  philosophical  seeta.  Someparticularsof  the  code  of  rales  adhend 
(o  by  the  Feriputetics  on  certain  occasions  of  this  kind  are  alludrd  to  in  Athe- 
naens  Deipnosoph.  XII.  p.  S47,  We  nre  there  informed  that  the  individual  ap- 
pointed to  superinlettd  the  moral  conduct  of  ths  younger  members  of  the  sect  r»- 
muued  in  office  for  the  space  of  one  month,  and  when  about  to  resign  hit 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  saccessor  invited  those  over  whom  be  bad  pr^ 
^ed  to  a  banquet  to  which  nine  obols  were  contribnted  by  each  of  the  guests. 
Strangers  and  older  members  of  the  school  were  not  anfreqnently  entertained 
on  these  occssions.  From  the  aceounia  given  by  Athenaens  and  Anlns  Qelliua 
the  repast  seems  to  have  been  of  the  most  simple  and  ftngal  description  (Noct. 
Alt.  XU.S.  Athen  Detpnos.  X.  14).  Under  Lycon  however  (Athen.  XIL  p.  69) 
it  became  so  preposieronslj  extravagant  and  luxurious  aa  quite  to  defeat  (he 
purposes  of  such  an  institution,  the  sum  contributed  not  sufficing  to  provido 
even  perfumes  and  garlands  for  the  banquet.  Wi^  Menedemna  the  opposite 
extreme  prevailed  to  such  a  detn^e  that  it  became- necessary  for  the  company  to 
take  the  precaution  of  dining  before  baud  (Diog.  Laert.  11.  IB).  This  arrange- 
ment, it  need  hardly  be  mentioned,  was  received  with  intense  disgust  aa  the  part 
of  the  public  («nfpoHrT*  ttrnt  jnl  Mf!  *><  rdr  'E^crpifwt  lin«wr). 

Three  several  associations  of  this  natnre  were  in  existence  amongst  the  Sttnd. 
The  Antipatristae,  Diogenisine,  nnd  Pannetiastae  (.Uhen.  T.  S.  p.  146),  ao 
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called  tnaa  the  nioceanTe  mMien  of  the  icbool,  Aodpucr  of  Tunu,  Dk^«nM 
ofBabj-lon,  and  Panaetiiuof  Bhodee,  (Zumpt  dberden  Beaiaod  dor  philonph. 
Scbalen  in  Atben  p.  16.)  At  theHklcrone*,  affeut  in  meoMHyof  HalcjonsH, 
aonof  ADtigoniu  Oonataa,  for  which  taait  were  inppli«d  hj  that  monarch,  phi- 
loaophera  of  all  sects  met  together.  The  dDt7  of  entertaining  the  company  Mem* 
to  hare  been  aQnaally  taken  in  turn  bj  the  heads  of  each.  (Diogen.  Laert.  IV. 
41,  and  V.  68.  quoted  bj  Zumpt  Bber  d«a  B.  derph.  Bch.  in  Athen  p.  16.) 

The  jonnger  members  of  the  Torioiu  schools  were,  as  before  mentioned,  fr»- 
^nentlj  inriled  to  assemblieaofthiadeacriptionBt  the  house  of  Che  head  of  the  sect 
(Aul.  Oell.  NocL  Att  XVIL  8).  Hach<^conne  heie  depended  npon  the  social 
gifta  and  gracea  of  the  academic  Amphltiyon,  and  something  likewiM  upon  the 
rafinemeat  and  spiiitaalniindedneasof  his  guests.  The  philoaopher  Meaedemna 
was  in  the  habit  of  asking  two  or  three  of  the  class  to  dinner,  and  iuTiting  the 
nat  for  the  evening.  Waiy  and  axperienced  seniors,  it  is  said,  contriTed  to 
hang  about  (he  door,  and  obtun  information  from  the  first  comers  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  repast  which  awaited  them,  incontinently  disappearing  from 
the  wene,  tmless  undoubted,  and  most  tmstworthj  aasurances  of  a  hoE  (nbatan- 
tial  supper  were  obtained.  (Athen.  Ddpn.  X  15.) 

Similar  aModations  existed  to  a  very  considerable  extent  amongst  the  younger 
portion  of  the  vorioos  philosophic  sects  {cooviria  javenuni).  They  appear  to 
hare  borne  a  much  greater  resemblance  totheCommerschenand  BurecheoschaAeii' 
of  Qerman  studenls  at  the  present  day  than  to  the  regular  hoU  dinners  of  Eng- 
liab  Universiliea.  Aulas  Oelliea  tells  us  that  the  young  Bomans  who  itndied 
the  aante  snbjects,  and  attended  the  same  instmcton  in  Athens  (qni  Soman!  in 
Graeciam  Tcneramna,  qniqne  easdem  anditiones  eosdemqne  doclorea  colebamna) 
fbrmed  a  sort  of  dnb,  and  r^nlarly  dined  together  once  a  week  (bebdomadihiu 
Innae  Bbct.  Att-  XVni.  4),  and  on  feast  days.  Here  the  office  of  Bt/mrlfjiti 
went  through  the  whole  body  in  rotation,  qae«tions  of  a  lighter  nature  were  dis- 
coBsed,  prizes  giTen,  Soea  imposed,  and  the  snm  thns  oollecled  served  in  pact  to 
defray  Che  expense*  of  the  next  coenacnla  (SVHI,  13). 

No  ancient  writer  fttmishes  so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  so  joyons  and 
genial  a  pictnie  of  the  aneient  academic  life  of  Athens  as  the  one  we  have  just 
referred  to.  The  Bimple  and  innocent  enjoyments  of  liis  UniverHiy  periad  seems 
in  the  case  of  Aulns  Oellina  U>  bare  given  a  lasting  tinge  to  the  whole  of  the 
after  eiistence  of  the  man.  He  deecantt  with  infinite  delight  upon  the  pleasant 
vrening  partiea,  at  the  bouse  of  Tanros  (Noct.  Alt,  XVII.  B),  with  his  lirety  and 
qnlck  witted  Athenian  fiunulus,  on  the  tone  of  mpdesty  and  cheerful  enjoyment 
(hilaie  et  modcatom),  which  gave  relish  to  the  simple  repast,  and  the  sailing  par. 
ties  on  the  Aegean  between  Acheaa  and  Aegina  during  deliciously  soft  Bummer 
eranings  in  the  companionship  of  youthful  friends  and  associates.  (Nox  fait  ct 
Clemens  mare,  et  anui  aesces  coelumqae  liqoide  serenam.  Sedebamua  ergo  in 
pnppi  univerai,  etlucentia  sidera  considerabatnos.) 

The  rvtrlrin  Of  Plato,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  twen^-eight  (AtbeoBCus 
Ddpnosoph.  L  7}.  That  of  the  Peripatetics,  if  we  may  jndge  from  the  wills  of 
Theophrasnu,  Btreto,  and  Lycon,  appears  at  first  to  have  comprised  only  ten 
members.  Not  only  boililiugs,  but  furniture  and  plate  {erf^/itn  nl  nnifia) 
Me  ofien  mentioaed  as  beqnea^ied  to  the  societies  thus  conatitnted  [Oiog.  I4«rt, 
V.  3, 3.  4.  ».) 
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Fnitagoiaa  came  to  Che  bright  ctty  with  the  profnaion  of  teacliiiig  "the 
poUticBil  art " ;  and  the  yonng  flocked  around  him.  They  flocked  (o  him,  be  » 
obaerred,  not  bec^uwi  be  promiaed  them  enteruinment  or  uoveltj,  luch  as  the 
theatre  might  promise,  mod  a  people  proverbially  (ickle  and  cnrioua  might 
exact ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  any  deflnite  recompenw)  to  hold  out, — a 
degree,  for  inilance,  or  a  anag  fellomhip,  or  an  India  writenhip,  or  a  place  in 
the  civil  eervice.  He  oSisred  them  just  the  sort  of  inducement,  which  carriee  off 
a  man  now  to  a  conveyancer,  or  a  medical  practitioner,  or  an  engineer, — he 
engaged  to  prepare  them  far  the  line  of  life  which  thej  had  chosen  as  their  own, 
and  to  prepare  them  better  than  Hippias  or  Prodicus.  who  were  at  Athena  with 
him.  Whether  he  was  really  able  to  do  this,  is  another  thing  alhigetber;  or 
rather  it  makes  the  ailment  stronger,  if  he  werennable;  for,  if  the  very 
promise  of  knowledge  was  so  potent  a  spell,  what  would  have  been  its  real 
possession! 

But  now  let  us  hear  the  stats  of  the  case  from  the  month  of  Hippociatee  him- 
Mlf, — the  youth,  who  in  his  eagenieeB  woke  Socrates,  hinuelf  a  youhg  man  at  the 
time,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  to  tell  him  that  Protagoras  was  come  to  Athens. 
"  When  we  had  supped,  and  were  going  to  bed,"*  he  says,  "  then  my  brother 
told  me  that  Protagoras  was  arrived,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  come  and  see 
yon  immediately ;  but  afterwards  It  appeared  to  me  too  laie  at  night.  As  soon, 
however,  as  steep  had  refreshed  me,  up  I  got,  and  came  here."  "  And  I,"  con- 
tinued SociBtCB,  giving  an  account  of  the  conversation,  "  knowing  his  earnest- 
ness and  excitability,  said :  '  What  is  that  to  you  t  does  Protagoras  do  you  any 
harmV  He  laughed  and  said:  'That  he  does,  Socrates;  because  he  aloce  is 
wise,  and  does  not  make  me  so.^  'Nay,'  said  I,  'do  you  give  him  nioney 
enough,  and  he  will  make  yon  wise  too.'  '  O  Jnpiter  and  ye  gods,'  he  made 
answer,  '  that  it  depended  npon  that,  for  I  woold  spare  nothing  of  my  own,  or 
of  my  friends'  property  either ;  and  I  have  now  come  to  you  fur  this  very  pur. 
pose,  to  get  you  to  speak  (o  him  in  mj  behalf  For,  besides  that  I  am  too 
yoniig,  I  have  never  yet  seen  Protagoras,  or  heard  him  speak  ;  for  I  was  but  a 
boy  when  he  came  before.  However,  all  praise  him,  Socrates,  and  say  that  he 
has  the  greatest  skill  lu  spe&kiDg.  Bat  why  do  we  not  go  to  him,  that  we  may 
find  him  at  home  1 " 

They  went  on  talking  till  the  light ;  and  then  they  set  oat  for  the  bouse  of 
Callias,  where  Protagoras,  with  others  of  his  own  calling,  was  lodged.  There 
ihey  found  him  pacing  up  and  down  the  portico,  with  his  host  and  others,  among 
whom,  on  one  side  of  him,  was  a  son  of  Pericles  (his  father  being  at  this  time  in 
power],  while  auother  son  of  Pericles,  with  another  party,  was  on  the  other.  A 
party  followed,  chiefly  of  foreigners,  whom  Protagoras  had  "  bewitched,  like 
Orpheus,  by  his  voice."  On  the  apposite  side  of  the  portico  sat  Hippias,  with  a 
bench  of  youths  before  bim,  who  were  aeking  him  questions  in  physics  and 
astronomy.  Prodicus  was  still  in  bed,  with  some  listeners  on  so&s  round  him. 
The  house  is  described  as  quite  full  of  guests.  Such  is  the  sketch  given  us  of 
this  school  of  Athens,  as  there  represented.    I  do  not  enter  on  the  question,  as 

*P«tuHnis  wu  bora  It  AMen  In  Thnn,  Bboat  HO  B.  0.,  ud  ns  tha  Irtt  vhosdopled 
tha  Duu  at  Sopblit  ud  tugbt  fiir  pt^.  lie  tnnled  through  Qr«n  tueblog  orUoir  imd 
pnUtlcauu  ut.  During  sag  of  hb  vidu  to  Albens.  luTEng  laogbt  IhAt  ha  did  not  know 
*hethartheg(id>>ilaledanot,ha«M  buiihed  ftom  tha  itaM,  ud  hli  bocta  woa  bumsd 
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I  have  already  Bsid,  whether  the  doctrine  oT  these  Sophitls,  aa  tbej  are  c&lled, 
was  true  or  fulne ;  more  than  vEry  p«rti«illj  true  it  could  not  be,  wbelber  iit 
iDoralB  or  in  phyxics,  from  the  circumstaiicee  of  the  age ;  it  ig  sufficient  Ihat  it 
powerfully  inlereswd  the  hmrers.  We  see  what  it  was  that  filled  the  Athenian 
leclare-halls  and  porticos ;  not  ihe  fashion  of  Ihe  day.  not  the  patronage  of  the 
great,  not  pecnniary  prizes,  but  the  repntation  of  talent  and  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge, — amliition,  if  yon  will,  peiwinal  attachment,  but  not  an  influence,  poli- 
tical or  other,  external  to  the  School.  "  Such  Sophists,"  saja  Mr.  Grote, 
referriufE  to  the  pssaage  in  Plato,  "  hsd  naOiing  torrcommriid  thtm  exrept  superior 
knowUdgt  andirUfiUctaal  famr,  camhlnp^  with  an  impoeing /vrscno^Vj,  making 
itielf  felt  in  the  lecture*  and  conyemation." — .Vewmon'j  Sat  o/ Uninenicitt. 


In  Rome.  Greek  litemture  and  philosophy  had  to  encounter  nt  first  liie  direct 
opposition  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  state,  and  of  the  hereditary'  iitiil  jKtpular 
sentiment.  Thi  nt«ry  ^uch,  that  when  the  Gi^ek  treiitiKCa  which  Numa  had 
had  buried  with  him,  were  accidentally  brought  to  light,  the  Romans  had 
burned  them, 'from  the  dread  of  such  knowledge  coming  into  fiwhion.  At  a 
later  date  decrees  passed  the  Senate  for  the  expulsion  from  the  city,  first  of 
philosophers,  then  of  rhetoricians,  who  were  gaining  the  attention  of  the  rising 
generation.  A  second  decree  was  passed  some  lime  afterwards  to  (he  same 
eSeCI,  assigning,  in  its  vindication,  the  dan(>er,  which  existed,  of  young  men 
losing,  b;  means  of  these  new  studies,  their  taste  fur  the  military  protession. 

Such  was  the  nascent  conflict  between  the  old  rule  and  policy  of  Rome,  and 
the  awakening  intellect,  at  (be  time  of  that  celebrated  embassy  of  the  three 
pbilosophera,  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Cameades  the  Academic,  and  Critolaus  thft 
Peripatetic,  sent  to  Rome  from  Athens  on  a  political  affair.  Whether  they 
were  as  skilllnl  in  diplomacy  as  they  were  lealons  in  tbtir  own  particular  iiite, 
need  not  here  be  determined  ;  any  how,  (hey  lengthened  ont  their  slay  at  Rome, 
and  employed  themselves  in  giving  lectures.  "  Those  among  the  youth,"  says 
nutarch,  "  who  had  a  taste  for  literature  went  to  them,  and  became  their  con- 
stant and  enthusiastic  hearelB,  Especially,  the  graceliil  eloquence  of  Cameades, 
which  had  n  reputation  equal  to  its  talent,  swured  larjie  sid  favotable  audiences, 
and  iras  noised  al)out  the  city.  It  was  reported  that  a  G  etk,  with  a  perfectly 
astounding  ]Hiwer  both  of  interesting  and  of  commanding  the  feelings,  was 
kindling  in  the  yonlb  a  most  ardent  emotion,  which  possessed  them,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  orrlinary  indulc;encc8  and  ainuHementa,  with  a  sort  of  rage  for 
philosophy."  U|>on  this,  CalO  took  up  the  matter  upon  the  traditionary 
ground  ;  he  repirsented  that  the  civil  and  military  interests  of  Rome  were  sure 
to  suffer,  if  such  tastes  became  popular ;  and  be  eserlal  hi«.ielf  with  sneh  effect, 
that  ihe  three  philosophers  were  si^nt  oft'  with  the  least  possible  delay,  "to 
return  home  lo  their  own  schools,  and  in  future  to  confine  their  lessons  to 
Greek  boys,  leaving  the  youth  of  Rome,  nc  hentofore,  to  listen  '■>  the  magis- 
trates and  the  laws."  The  pmwure  of  the  i;iinTnment  was  successiii]  at  the 
moment;  bnl  ultimately  the  cause  of  education  prevailed.  Schools  vrere 
gradually  founded ;  first  of  gnunmar,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word,  then  of 
itetoiic,  Ihen  of  mathematics,  then  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  medicine,  though 
their  order  of  introduction,  one  with  anotlier,  is  nol  nllogi"her  clear.  At  length 
the  Bmpeiors  secured  (he  iiitenwts  of  lelterK  by  nn  establishment,  which  has 
lasted  to  tlus  day  in  the  Bornan  University,  now  called  Sapiaaa.—Naamm. 
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Thb  eaiiiest  CliristiAD  school  or  formal  gathering  of  young  per- 
sons for  instmction  in  the  priociples  and  practice  of  nhristianity,  is 
traced  back  to  the  apostle  Mark  at  Alexandria,  then  one  uf  the 
moHt  popalona  and  influential  centcre  of  Roman  power  and  Grecian 
thought,  in  the  year  10  of  Nero's  reign,  an<l  60  of  the  Christian 
Kra.  Its  beginning  was  not  with  children,  but  an  adult  in  the  honse 
of  the  cobbier  Anianus,  whose  liospitalit;  to  the  apostle  was  re- 
warded by  direct  oral  explanation  of  the  Gospel,  which  he  held  in 
hand,  and  written  by  himself,  in  the  Greek  language,  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  ChrisL  To  the  svstetns  of  philosophy,  and  thfr 
sciences  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Ptolemy  Soter, 
was  added,  not  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (for  they  were  alreadv  to  be 
found  translated  ioto  Greek,  in  the  Librarv  of  the  Museum),  but  the 
Gospel  according  to  Mark,  the  Creed,  the  Litiii^y,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical Chant — and  tiic  inculcation  and  illustration  of  these  elements 
and  agencies  of  a  higher  spiritual  culture  than  had  yet  been  reached 
in  individual  or  social  life  in  the  most  advanced  civilization.  By 
degrees  the  instruction,  which  was  first  directed  to  rooting  out  false 
principles  and  erroneous  habits,  and  in  the  cxpiisitlon  of  the  wish- 
ing aims  and  methods  of  the  new  faith — ad<lrcs.<e(l  to  men  and 
women  as  well  as  children,  for  all  were  children  in  respect  to  their 
knowledge — absorbed  all  branches  of  ieaniing  then  or  afterwards 
cultivated  in  the  schools  of  the  country  where  Christianity  obt«ncd 
a  foothold,  and  Christian  families  existed,  and  children  were  not 
only  to  be  converted  but  to  be  educated.  To  the  direct  religious 
and  catechetical  teaching  of  the  apostle,  and  his  companions  and 
successors  down  to  179,  Pantienus,  a  funner  stoic,  whose  eloquence 
had  earned  him  the  title  of  the  Sicilian  Dee,  and  his  pupil  Clement, 
who  is  said  to  "hare  visited  all   lands,  and  studied  in  all  schools, 

ariiiian  SciiBl'  tivl  Srktlari.  ni  SkHcbn  of  Educaiioii  ftaiu  tha  Cbitaiiaii  En  u  (ha  Counca 
at  TimL     Locdun  :  Lanfinia,  IHCI. 
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ID  search  of  trutb,"  add  a  wider  ntnge  of  studies  to  enforce  and  il- 
lustrate and  dispense  with  atteiidaace  on  other  schools.  Their  suc- 
cessor, the  celebrated  Origen,  in  a  letter  to  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
his  own  pupil,  thus  speaks  of  the  sciences  of  tiie  day.  "They  are 
to  be  used  so  that  they  may  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Scriptures;  for  just  as  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  say  that 
geometry,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  astronomy,  all  dispose  us 
to  the  study  of  philosophy,  so  we  may  say  that  philosophy,  rightly 
studied,  disposes  us  to  the  study  of  Christianity.  We  are  pennit- 
ted,  when  we  go  out  of  Sgypt,  to  carry  with  us  the  riches  of  the 
Egyptians,  wherewith  to  adorn  the  tabernacle ;  only  let  us  beware 
how  we  reverse  tlic  process,  and  leave  Israel  to  go  down  into  l^ypt 
and  seek  for  treasure,"  To  Origen  the  school  of  Alexandria  owes 
the  computum  (used  frequently  in  descriptions  of  the  curriculum 
of  church  schools  to  signify  an  elementary  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic), or  such  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  as  waa 
necessary  to  calculate  the  time  of  Easter.  The  method  waa 
taught  to  Origen  by  Hippolitus,  an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  and 
the  spiritual  son  of  the  apostle  John.  Under  Origen,  who 
took  charge  of  the  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  in  the 
year  211,  and  continued  in  it  with  little  interruption  for  twenty 
years,  the  school  became  a  type  of  similar  schools,  until  under  im- 
perial authority,  the  Christian  faith  became  a  recognized  branch  of 
liberal  study  in  the  public  schools.  He  taught  his  pupiLs  in  suc- 
cession the  different  branches  of  philosophy  ;  lo^c  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise their  minds,  and  enable  them  to  discern  true  reasoning  from 
sophistry;  physics,  that  they  might  understand  and  admire  the 
works  of  Ood ;  geometry,  which  by  its  clear  and  indisputable  de- 
monstrations serves  as  a  basis  for  the  science  of  thought ;  astron- 
omy to  lift  their  hearts  from  eartli  to  heaven  ;  and  finally  ^philos- 
ophy, which  did  not  end  in  empty  speculations,  but  took  hold  of 
practical  duties  and  eternal  life. 

TEACBINOS  OF  OaiQEN   AT   ALIXUdlRJA   ANn   CX8AREA. 

With  Origen,  as  the  erudite  Biblical  scholar  and  stanch  defender 
of  Christianity  against  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  assailants,  when 
to  he  its  avowed  defender  was  to  encounter  wit,  argument,  elo- 
quence, and  arms,  in  their  supreme  authority — we  have  here  noth- 
ing to  do — but  simply  with  this  learned  and  God-led  man  as  the 
head-master  of  a  Christian  School — the  earliest  and  best  of  the  pe- 
riod. Of  his  aims,  subjects  and  methods  of  teaching,  we  have  an 
.authentic  account  in  an  oration  by  one  of  his  scholars,  Theodore, 
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better  knovD  by  his  Christian  name  already  cited,  of  Gregory 
Tfaaumaturgiia,  who,  with  his  brother  Atheoodorus,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Origen  at  Cwsarea,  on  their  way  from  Cappadocia  ti> 
Berytua  (modern  Beyrout),  to  stady  Roman  jurisprudence — having 
already  made  Bome  progreaa  in  rhetoric.  They  were  induced  to  re- 
mun  with  him  five  years  at  Ctesarca  and  Alexandria.  The  follow- 
ing running  commentary,  and  extracts  from  the  "  Oratio  Panegy- 
rica"  of  St.  Gregorj',  is  taken  from  an  esaay  in  the  Dublin  Review 
on  the  Christian  Schools  of  Alexandria,  slightly  abridged.  The  ex- 
tracts from  the  oration,  where  literal,  are  quoted. 

Firet  of  all,  tlien,  the  scliolar  was  not  of  an  emphaticallj  pbiloHOphic  cast  of 
mind.  The  Greek  philosophers  were  nhpolutely  unknown  lo  him.  He  was  a 
rich  and  clever  j'oud^  man,  bade  fair  to  be  a  good  speaker,  studied  the  law  not 
becaiiso  he  liked  ii.  but  because  his  friendn  and  his  master  wi^ihed  it ;  thought 
the  Latin  lanjruBire  very  imperial,  but  itt^  difficult;  and  Imd  b  habit  of  tflking 
np  what  opinions  he  did  adopt  more  after  the  manner  of  clothes  that  he  could 
change  as  he  pleased  than  as  immutable  truth?.  He  was  of  a  warm  and  af- 
fectionate disposition,  and  had  a  keenappredalionorphjsicnland  moral  besutj. 
He  was  not  without  IcaiiingH  lo  Christianity',  but  he  leaned  to  it  in  an  easj,  off- 
hand sort  of  way.  as  he  might  have  leaned  lo  n  new  gihool  in  poetiy  or  a 
new  stjie  of  dre-=s.  He  had  no  idea  tlist  there  is  suoh  a  thing  as  tlie  absolutely 
right  and  the  absolutely  wrong  in  ethics  any  more  than  in  taste.  He  was  coo- 
Snned  in  this  stale  of  mind  by  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  day,  among  whom 
it  was  considered  disreputable  to  change  one's  opinion^  liowever  good  the  rea- 
sons for  a  change  might  be;  which  was  lo  degrade  philosophy  from  truth  to  the 
mere  spirit  of  parly,  and  lo  make  a  philosopher  not  a  lover  of  wisdom,  but  8 
volunteer  of  opinion.  3o  prepared  and  conetitiHed.  the  scholar,  on  his  way  to 
Berylus,  felt  in  with  Origen,  not  so  much  by  act'idfTit  na  by  the  disposition  of 
Providence  and  the  guidance  of  hia  angel  guardian;  so  at  least  he  Ihoujihl 
bimseir.  The  fil^t  process  which  he  went  through  at  Ihe  hands  of  the  master 
is  compared  by  the  scholar  to  be  calcliing  of  a  beast,  or  a  bird,  or  a  llsh.  in  a 
net.  Pliilocophiiing  had  small  charms  for  the  accomplished  young  man;  lo 
philosophise  was  precisely  what  the  master  had  determined  he  should  do  We 
must  remember  the  meaning  of  Ihe  word  fiXon^Fi;  it  meant  lo  think,  act,  and 
line  as  a  man  wlio  seeks  true  wisdom.  All  the  sects  acknowledge  this  theoret- 
ically; what  Clement  and  Origen  wanted  to  show,  among  otiier  things,  was 
ibat  only  a  Christina  was  a  true  philosopher  in  practice.  Hence  the  net  he 
spread  for  Theodore,  a  net  of  words,  strong  and  not  to  be  broken. 

"You  are  a  clevi-r  young  man,"  hcseeme^l  to  say  ;  "but  to  wliut  purpose  are 
your  accompliilunents  ond  your  journeys  hither  and  thither?  you  can  not  an- 
swer me  the  simple  question.  Who  are  you  ?  You  are  going  to  study  tho  laws 
of  Rome,  but  should  you  not  first  have  aome  definite  notion -as  to  your  last 
end,  as  to  wlial  is  real  evil  and  what  is  real  good  ?  You  are  looking  forward 
to  enjoyment  from  your  wealth  and  honor  from  your  talents;  why,  so  does 
every  poor,  sordid,  creeping  mortal  on  the  earth ;  so  even  do  llie  brute  beasts. 
Surely  the  divine  gift  of  reason  was  given  you  lo  help  you  to  live  lo  some 
higher  end  than  this."  Tho  scholar  hesitated,  the  master  insisted,  Tlie  view 
was  striking  in  itwif,  but  the  leacher's  personal  gifta  made  it  strike  far  more  ef- 
fectually, '■  He  was  a  mixture,"  says  the  seUoUr,  ''of  geniality,  persuasive- 
ness, and  compulsion  I  wanted  lo  go  away,  but  could  not:  his  words  held 
me  like  a  cord."  The  youug  man,  unsettled  as  his  mind  had  been,  yet  had  al- 
ways at  bearl  believed  in  some  sort  of  Divine  Being,  Origen  completed  the 
oonquest  of  his  intellect  by  showing  him  that  without  philosophy,  that  is,  with- 
out correct  views  on  morality,  the  worship  of  God,  or  piely,  es  it  used  to  be 
called,  Ls  impossible.  And  yet  wisdom  and  eloquence  might  have  been  thrown 
away  here  as  in  so  many  otliet  cases,  hud  not  another  influence,  imperious  and 
all.powerful,  been  all  this  time  rising  up  in  his  heart.    The  scholar  began  to 
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lore  the  mwler.  It  waa  not  an  ordinnrj  love,  the  love  with  which  Origsn  In- 
spired his  hoarera.  It  waa  an  Ictenae,  almost  h  lierce,  love  (w«  are  almost 
tmtistacinp  the  trords  of  the  oriijinal),  a  flttiog  rcapoiiiie  to  tlie  g:eiiaiDenes8  and 
kindly  spirit  of  one  who  seemed  to  think  no  pains  or  kindness  too  great  to  win 
the  young  heart  to  true  moraiity,  and  tliereby  to  the  worship  of  the  only  God — 
"  to  that  siring  word,"  aa/s  Si.  Grogory,  in  his  kirty  style,  ''  which  alone  can 
taach  God-service,  which  to  whomsoever  it  comes  home  it  makes  a  conquost  of 
them;  and  this  gifc  God  seems  to  have  given  to  him,  beyond  all  men  now  in 
the  world,"  To  that  sacred  and  lovely  word,  therefore,  and  to  the  man  who 
was  its  interpreter  and  its  friend,  sprang  up  in  the  heart  of  the  Bcliolar  a  deep, 
iiiertinguisliablo  love.  For  that  he  abandoned  pursuita  and  atudies  whicli  he 
had  hitherto  considered  indispensable;  for  that  he  lell  the  " grand  "  laws  of 
Rome,  and  forsook  the  friends  he  had  lelt  at  home,  and  the  (iieuds  that  were 
then  at  his  side.  "And  the  soul  of  Jonathan  waa  knit  to  the  soul  of  David," 
quotes  tlie  acholar.  noting  that  the  text  speaks  empliaticatly  of  tlio  union  of 
iho  sonl,  whioh  no  earthly  accidents  can  affect,  and  finding  a  parallel  to  him- 
self in  JoiiatliuD,  to  his  master  in  David,  the  wise,  the  holy,  Bod  tlje  strong. 
And  though  the  hour  for  parting  had  come,  the  moment  when  these  bonds  of 
the  soul  siiould  be  severed  would  never  come  I 

The  acliolar  was  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  liis  leaclier — "  as  a  land," 
be  says,  "empty,  unproductive,  and  the  reverse  of  fertile,  saline"  (like  the 
waste  lands  near  the  Ililc),  "  burnt  up.  stony,  drilled  with  sand ;  yet  oot  abso- 
lutely barren;  nay,  with  qualities  which  might  be  worth  cultivatiug,  but  which 
had  hitherto  been  loft  without  tillage  or  core,  to  be  ovo^rown  with  thorn  and 
thicket."  lie  can  hardly  make  enough  of  this  metaphor  of  laud  and  cultiva- 
tion to  show  the  nature  of  the  worlt  that  the  teacher  had  with  bis  mind.  We 
hnve  to  read  on  for  some  time  before  wo  find  out  that  all  this  vigorous  grub- 
bing, plowing,  iiarrowing,  and  sowing,  represents  the  dialectical  training 
wliich  Origen  gave  his  pupils,  such  pupils,  at  least,  as  those  of  whom  Gregofjy 
ThaumaturguH  was  thu  type.  In  fact,  t)ie  dialectics  of  the  Phitouists  and  their 
offshoots  is  very  inadequately  represented  by  the  modern  use  of  the  word 
logic  It  seems  to  bavu  signiiiod,  as  nearly  as  a  short  deflnitiou  can  oxpruss 
it.  the  rectifying  the  ideas  of  the  mind  about  itseli]  and  about  those  things  most 
intimately  connected  with  it.  A  modern  student  takes  up  his  miinual  of  logic, 
or  sits  down  in  his  class-room  with  his  most  important  ideas,  either  correct  and 
settled,  or  else  incorrect,  beyond  the  cure  of  logic.  At  Alexandria  manuals 
were  scarce,  and  the  ideas  of  the  converts  from  heathenisni  were  so  utterly 
and  fiindameutally  confused,  that  the  first  lessons  of  tlie  Christian  teacher  to 
an  educated  Greek  or  Syrian  necessarily  took  the  sliape  of  a  Socratic  discus- 
sion, or  a  disquisition  on  principles.  And  so  the  scholar,  not  without  much 
amazement  and  rulBinji  of  the  feelings,  found  the  field  of  his  mind  uncere- 
nioniously  cleared  out,  broken  up,  and  freshly  planted.  But,  the  process  once 
complete,  the  result  was  worth  the  inconvenience. 

It  WHS  about  this  stage,  also,  that  the  master  insisted  on  a  special  training  in 
natural  history  and  mathematics.  In  his  youth  Origen  had  been  educated,  as 
we  liave  seen,  by  his  futlier  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  of  the  day. 
Such  un  education  was  possible  tlien,  though  impossible  now,  and  tlio  spirit  of 
Alexandrian  teaching  was  especially  attached  to  the  sciences  that  regarded 
numbers,  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  nature.  The  schools  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losopliers  had  always  tolerated  these  sciences  in  their  own  precincts;  nay, 
most  of  tbe  schools  themselves  had  arisen  from  attempts  mode  in  tlie  direcliiia 
of  those  very  sciences,  and  few  of  them  bad  attempted  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately between  physics  and  metapbysies.  Moreover,  geography,  astronomy, 
and  geometry,  were  the  peculiar  property  of  the  Museum,  for  Eratoslhenes, 
Euclid,  llipparchus,  and  Piolemy  himself;  had  observed  and  taught  within  its 
walls.  Origen,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely  to  undervalue  those  interesting 
sciences  wiiich  he  hod  studied  with  his  lather,  and  wliich  most  of  his  educated 
catechumens  were  more  or  less  acquainted,  aod  puziled,  or  delighted  with. 

With  this  view  present  to  our  minds,  the  words  of  the  scholar  in  this  place 
are  very  significant.  "  By  these  two  studies,  geometry  and  astronomy,  he 
made  us  a  piilh  Iviuard  heuven."  The  three  words  that  Smnt  Gregory  usee  in 
the  ilescriptioQ  of  this  part  of  the  mastt^r's  teaching  are  worth  noticing.    The 
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Brel  tB  Qeometr/,  which  is  taken  to  mean  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  earth's 
flurfaoe.  The  second  is  Aslrouotoj,  whicli  treata  of  tho  laco  of  the  hcuvoiis. 
The  third  la  Physiology,  which  is  the  acience  of  nature,  or  of  iril  thnC  tomes 
betweeti  hoBv^u  and  earth.  So  that  Orison's  scieolitlc  teocliiug  was  truly  en- 
oyclopEsdic.  He  waa,  moreorer,  an  experimental  philosopher,  and  did  not 
merely  retail  the  theories  of  others.  He  analyzed  things  and  resolved  them 
into  their  elements  (their  "very  first"  climeiita,  aay*  Ihe  scholar);  he  dcM-ant' 
ed  on  the  multiform  changes  and  conversions  of  things,  partly  from  liia  own 
discoveries,  and  {fave  bis  hearers  a  rational  admiration  lor  the  sacredncss  and 
perfection  of  naluro,  instead  of  a  blind  and  stupid  bewildermout ;  bo  "carved 
on  their  minda  );eoiDetry  tbo  unquestionable,  so  dear  to  all,  and  astronomy  tiiat 
Marclies  the  upper  air.'* 

The  scholar  next  cotnes  to  the  most  strictly  ethical  part  of  Oritten'a  teaching. 
The  preliminary  dialectics  bad  cleared  the  gruund,  and  to  a  (.'ertain  extent  re- 
planted it;  physics  made  the  process  more  easy,  pleasant,  and  complete;  but 
the  great  end  of  a  philosophic  life  was  ethics,  tlmt  is,  tho  making  a  man  good. 
The  making  of  a  man  good  and  virtuous  seems  nowadays  a  simple  mutter,  as 
far  as  theory  is  concerned,  and  so  perhaps  it  is,  if  only  theory  and  principles  be 
considered ;  thougb  morality  Is  an  extensive  science,  and  one  that  is  not  mas- 
tered in  an  hour  or  a  day.  But  in  Origen's  day  a  science  of  Christian  ethics 
did  not  erisL  Tlio  teacliing  of  tbo  Scripture  and  the  voice  of  the  pastors  was 
BufBdent,  doublle^  for  the  guidance  of  tho  faithful ;  but  science  is  a  different 
thing.  Such  a  acienco  is  shadowed  out  to  us  by  the  scliohir  in  the  record  we 
are  noticing.  •  •  The  only  virtues  mentioned  in  tho  Btunmary  of  Origen's 
moral  teaching  given  by  SL  Gregory,  are  precisely  Ihe  four  cardinal  virtues, 
prudence,  juistice,  fortitude,  and  tcmpcranco  (of  St.  Thomas).  Tbe  olasaifVca- 
Won  dates,  of  course.  iVom  the  Stoics,  but  tlio  circumstaTice  that  the  framework 
laid  down  by  a  liither  in  the  befiinuing  of  the  third  centuty,  was  used  and 
completed  by  niiotber  father  in  the  thirteeatb,  gives  ibo  early  father  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  Ijo  considered  tho  founder  of  Christian  ethics.  And  here  we 
lay  our  hands  on  one  of  tbe  earliest  instances  of  heatlicn  philosophy  being 
made  to  hew  wood  and  carry  water  fbr  Christian  theol<^.  The  division  of 
virtues  was  a  goiid  one  ;  all  tho  schools  pretoiided  to  teach  it;  but  the  distinct - 
Wo  boast  and  triumph  of  the  Christian  teacher  was  that  he  taught  true  prii- 
-dence,  true  justire,  fortitude,  and  temperance,  "not  auch,"  says  the  scholar, 
"aa  the  other  philosophers  leach,  and  especially  the  moderns,  who  are  strong 
and  great  in  words;  ho  not  only  talked  about  the  virtues,  but  exhorted  us  10 
practice  them ;  and  he  exhorted  us  by  what  he  did  far  more  than  by  what  he 
aaid."  And  here  the  scholar  takes  tiie  opportunity  of  recording  bis  opinion 
about  "  the  other "  philosophers,  now  that  he  has  had  a  course  of  Origen's 
training.  Ho  first  apologizes  to  them  for  huning  their  feelings.  He  says  that, 
personally,  he  lias  no  ill-will  against  them,  but  ho  plainly  tells  them  that  things 
have  come  to  such  a  pass,  through  their  conduct,  that  tho  very  name  of  phi- 
losophy is  laughed  at.  And  he  goes  00  to  develop  what  appeared  to  him  the 
very  essence  of  their  faults,  viz.,  too  much  talk,  and  nothing  but  talk.  Their 
teaching  is  like  a  widely-ex tended  rnora-s ;  once  set  foot  in  it,  and  you  can 
□either  got  out  nor  go  on,  but  stick  fast  till  you  perish.  Or  it  is  like  a  thick 
foreet :  the  traveler  who  once  finds  himself  in  it,  has  no  chance  of  ever  getlnig 
back  to  the  open  fields  and  the  light  of  day,  but  gropes  about  backward  and 
forward,  fir^t  trying  one  path,  then  another,  and  finding  they  all  lead  further 
in,  until  at  last,  wearied  and  desperate,  he  sits  down  and  dwells  in  tbo  forest, 
resolving  that  the  forest  shall  be  his  world,  since  all  tbe  world  seems  to  be  a 
forest.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  graphic  pictures  ever  given  of  the 
stale  of  mind,  so  artificial,  so  unsatisQed,  and  yet  so  self-^^ufHcient,  brought 
about  by  u  specious  heathen  philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  enlightened  reason 
■destitute  of  revelation.  Tbe  scholar  can  not  heighten  the  strength  of  bin  de- 
scription by  going  on  to  compare  it.  in  the  third  place,  (o  a  labyrinth.  "  For 
there  is  no  labyrinth  so  hard  to  thread,"  sums  up  the  scholar,  "uo  wood  so 
deep  and  thiclc,  nn  bog  so  false  and  hopeless,  as  tho  h>nguage  of  some  of  these 
philosophers."  In  this  language  we  recognize  another  of  the  characteriatic 
feelings  of  tlic  day — the  feeling  of  profound  disgust  for  the  highest  teachings 
of  heathenism  from  the  moment  the  soul  catches  a  ray  of  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    In  sucb  days  as  those,  sharp  comparisons  between  heathen  wisdom  and 
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the  light  of  ChriHt  must  have  been  pnrt  ot  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  caU^ 
ohumecB  of  the  great  school  lived  and  breatliEd;  there  wai  a  realii;  and  inle- 
reet  in  them  sacb  aa  can  never  be  again.  Aod  yet  the  master  waa  no  bigot  in. 
his  dealings  with  the  Qreek  philoaopfaiea.  "He  was  the  Brat  atid  the  on  I j 
one,"  sayB  bit  scholar,  "  that  made  me  atud;  the  philoeopbj  of  Greece."  The 
scholar  waa  to  reject  nothing,  to  despise  nothing,  but  make  himseir  iliorougblj 
acquaiuted  with  the  whole  range  of  Qreek  philosopliy  and  poetry ;  there  was 
only  one  clas9  of  writers  he  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  those  were 
tl)p  atheists,  who  denied  Ood  and  God's  providence ;  their  books  could  only 
sully  a  mind  tliat  was  striving  alter  piety.  But  his  pupils  were  to  attach  them- 
selves to  no  school  or  party,  as  did  the  mob  of  those  who  pretended  to  study 
philosophy.  Under  hia  guii^nce  they  were  to  take  what  was  true  and  good, 
and  leave  what  was  faUe  and  bad.  He  walked  beside  them  and  in  frotit  of 
them  through  the  labyrinth  ;  he  bad  studied  its  wiudingi  and  knew  its  turns ; 
in  his  company,  and  With  their  eyes  on  his  "lofty  aud  safe"  teaching,  his 
scholars  need  fear  no  danger. 

St.  Gregoiy,  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  farewell  discourse,  sufflclently 
proves  that  the  great  end  and  object  of  all  philosophic  teaching  and  iotellectual 
discipline  in  the  school  of  his  master  was  faith  and  practical  piety.  To  leach- 
bis  hearers  the  great  first  cause  was  bis  moat  careful  and  earnest  Cask.  His  in- 
stroctions  about  God  were  so  full  of  knowledge  and  so  carefully  prepared  that 
the  scholar  is  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  them.  His  explatiatioos  of  the  proph- 
ets, and  of  Holy  Scripture  generally,  were  so  wonderful  that  he  seemed  to  be 
the  friend  and  interpreter  of  the  Word  The  soul  that  thirst^  for  knowledge 
went  away  fl'om  bim  refreshed,  and  tlia  bard  of  heart  end  the  unbelieving  could 
not  listen  to  him  without  both  understanding  and  believing,  and  making  aub- 
misaion  to  God.  "It  was  do  otherwise  thati  by  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  he  spoke  thus,"  says  his  disciple. .  "  for  the  prophets  and  the  inter- 
preters of  the  prophets  have  necessarily  the  same  help  from  above,  and  none 
can  understand  a  prophet  unless  by  the  same  spirit  wherein  the  prophet  spoke. 
This  greatest  of  gilts  and  this  splendid  destiny  he  seemed  to  have  received 
[hjm  (>od,  that  he  should  be  the  interpreter  of  God's  words  to  men,  that  he 
should  understand  the  thiogs  of  God,  as  though  he  heard  them  frotn  Grod'sown 
mouth,  and  that  through  him  men  should  be  brought  to  listen  and  obey." 


In  Italy  the  tran.sition  from  echools  governed  by  the  old  religious  and 
philosophical  ideas,  to  those  in  which  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christ- 
iaoily,  the  sacredness  of  childhood  as  the  type  and  germ  of  the  kingdom 
of  be&ven,  and  the  universality  of  its  teaching  to  all  men  of  all  cloEses 
ftod  all  nationalities  appear,  is  not  clearh*  marked  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  It  did  not  occur  till  Rome  and  other  chief  cities  were  Backed, 
demoliBbed  or  impoverished  by  the  aucceaaive  floods  of  pagan  and  bar- 
barian armies,  which  filled  the  country  with  turbulence. 

The  earliest  distinct  Christiaa  school  in  Italj^-apart  from  the  cata- 
chetical  teachings  of  pastors,  and  the  special  training  of  young  aspirants 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  household  of  bishops,  was  in  Vercelli,  and  wag 
establiabed  by  Eusehiue,  in  864  of  the  ChriKtian  Era.  This  school  be- 
came the  nursery  of  many  men  who  figured  in  the  dvil  affairs  of  the 
time,  and  as  prelates  of  the  church. 

Private  schools,  for  children  and  youth  of  Christian  parentage,  were 
set  up  bj  converts  to  the  new  (kith  from  the  graduat«s  of  the  Law 
School  of  BerytuB — such  as  those  of  Imola,  by  Cassian;  of  Ctesarea  bjr 
Pamphilius ;  of  Antioch  by  Lucian— in  which  the  Scriptures  were  added 
to  the  ordinary  curriculum.     But  generdUy,  Christian  parents  were 
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obliged  to  send  their  children  (o  such  schoolH  kb  existed  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, in  which  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  the  gross  impieties  of  the 
gods  formed  an  importaot  part  of  the  ioBtruction.  It  was  to  escape  the 
corruption  of  the  semi-pagan  schools  of  Rome  that  Benedict  of  Nescia 
fled,  in  460,  and  sought  refuge  and  better  teaching  in  the  desert  district 
of  Subiaco,  Irom  which  he  emerged  nith  his  Rule  of  Monastic  life,  lo 
mold,  henceforth,  the  educational  institutions  of  all  Europe. 

Before  uoticitig  brieSj  in  this  place,  the  monastic  institution,  as  a 
school,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  cloister  or  boarding  school, 
set  up  bj  Cassiodorus.  He  was  born  in  Scylaceum,  in  480,  and  af)«r 
having  held  various  public  offices  in  Rome,  and  among  them  the  municipal 
dignitj,  bf  the  old  name  of  Roman  Consul,  and  secretary  of  the  Ostrogothic 
King  Tbeodoric.  From  this  last  position  he  Toluntarilv  withdrew  to  his 
estates  in  Calabria,  where  be  had  erected  a  boarding  establishment  for 
children  and  youth,  and  which  was  in  the  nature  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  East,  although  without  any  formal  ecclesiastical  relations.  He 
drew  up  for  his  scholars  a  plan  of  studies,  and  wrote  for  their  use  two 
treatises,  one  "On  the  Teaching  of  Sacred  Studies,"  and  the  other  "On 
the  Seven  Liberal  Arts  " — the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  which  constituted 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  snd  bigtier  learning  of  that  and  sub- 
sequent centuries  in  the  Oramraar  Schools  of  Europe. 

The  THvium  included  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric,  with  enough  of 
vocal  music  to  enable  the  pupils  to  assist  in  the  ofRce  of  the  main,  and 
of  arithmetic  to  calculate  the  return  of  holy  days.  Children  began  with 
learning  t)vm  dictation  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Psalter, 
and  the  "  holy  memory  "  was  largely  exercised  through  the  entire  school 
attendance — a  half  hour  at  least  each  day  being  assigned  to  this  work. 
By  grammar  was  meant  the  study  of  the  Latin,  and  sometimes  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongue,  after  the  acquisition  of  which  attention  was  given 
to  declamation  and  public  speaking  under  the  name  of  rhetoric.  Uusic, 
which  belonged  to  the  Quadrivivmf  meant  not  only  the  eantut,  or  Hing- 
ing of  the  elementary  school,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sound, 
and  the  connection  of  harmony  with  numbers.  In  its  original  Greek  use 
it  was  equivalent  to  liberal  studies,  and  included  mathematics,  poetry 
and  eloquence.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation  it  early  received 
special  attention,  and  the  school  of  the  Roman  Chant,  instituted  by 
Gregory  690 — 604,  became  the  model  of  many  others,  which  were  estab- 
lished by  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  by  Bonifhce  in  Germany. 

Ihe  earliest  educational  institution  of  a  distinctively  Christian  type 
-which  received  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  government,  was  the  Basil- 
ica of  the  Octagon,  built  by  Constsntine  at  Constantinople  in  620.  In 
connection  with  it  seven  libraries  were  established  with  an  aggregate  of 
130,000  volumes,  and  twelve  professors  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  This  noble  foundation  perished  in  780  by  authority  of  the 
Greek  Emperor  Leo,  the  Iscarian,  in  a  Are  which  consumed  building  and 
B,  and  which  be  caused  to  be  kindled  because  the  Drofessors  would 
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not  cooperate  with  him  in  hi^  utfurts  to  hanish  all  pictures  anil  sUtuaTj 
illuGtrativH  or  Scripture  hialorj',  from  Bchuols  and  chjircheB. 

But  the  most  positive  snd  effective  agency  of  education  recognized  and 
foatcred  by  the  authorities  of  tho  Christian  church,  was  the  monastic 
institution  which  originated  in  the  East,  but  found  it«  full  development 
in  the  West.  The  inonita  of  the  East,  according  to  the  rule  of  Basil  of 
Neocffisara,  and  the  instructionii  of  Facliomius,  an  Egyptian,  the  father 
of  the  Cmnobita  (or  the  common  li/e),  were  not  only  bound  to  a  life  of 
religious  devotion,  and  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  employment,  but 
to  give  asylum  to  orjihans,  and  to  receive  and  train  children,  a«  well  as 
to  Instruct  all  who  came  to  them,  in  the  catechism  and  tho  Scriptures, 
and  church  ritual.  The  directions  of  Basil  are  quite  minute  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discipline.  "  Let  every  fault  have  its  own  remedy,  so  that  while 
the  offense  is  punished,  the  soul  may  be  exercised  to  conquer  Its  passious. 
ir,  for  example,  a  child  has  been  angry  with  his  companion,  ubllgeiiiin 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  other,  and  to  do  him  some  humble  service,  for  it  is 
only  by  accustoming  them  to  humility  that  you  can  eradicate  anger, 
which  is  always  the  offspring  of  pride.  Ha.s  he  eaten  out  of  meals  ?  Let 
him  remain  fostjng  for  a  good  part  of  a  day  [Thia  iBould  not  improte  th« 
temper  of  a  child  in  our  (fnj/].  Has  he  eaten  to  excess,  and  in  an  unttc- 
coming  manner?  At  the  hour  of  repast,  let  him  without  eating  himself, 
watch  others  taking  their  food  in  a  modest  manner,  and  so  he  will  be 
learning  how  to  behave  himself,  at  the  same  time  he  is  being  punished 
by  his  abstinence.  And  if  he  has  offended  by  idle  woi'ds,  by  rudencs::, 
or  by  telling  lies,  let  him  be  corrected  by  diet  and  silence."  In  respect 
to  the  studies  of  the  children,  Basil  would  substitute  the  wonderful 
events  of  Scripture  history  for  the  fables  of  tho  poets;  enjoins  com- 
mitting lo  memory  choice  selections  from  the  Proverbs,  which  ho  would 
reward  by  prizes,  to  the  end  that  pupils  may  Icani  not  reluctantly,  but 
with  avidity.  Their  wandering  thoughts  must  be  recalled  by  frequent 
interrogation,  and  with  their  knowledge  of  letters  should  be  taught  some 
useful  art  or  trade."  This  would  be  denominated  advanced  pedagogy 
and  systematic  technical  education  in  our  day. 

In  the  midst  of  the  decay  and  distractions  of  the  old  Roman  civilization 
and  society,  in  the  turbulance  and  barbarism  which  northern  paganism 
nnil  arises  poured  into  Italy,  the  monastic  institutions  of  western  Europe 
preserved  the  memory  of  letlei-s,  founded  schools  for  the  clergy,  and 
trained  teachers  for  such  children  as  could  find  refuge  in  their  walls. 
The  founder  of  the  first  religious  order  in  the  West,  which  vrns  formally 
recognized  by  the  highest  educational  authorities,  was  Benedict,  who 
was  born  at  Ne.scia,  in  Spolito,  in  480.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he  retired 
to  Subiacn,  a  cavern  in  a  desolate  region  forty  miles  from  Rome,  where 
he  continued  his  studies,  with  several  companions  who  resorted  to  these 
same  retiremvnU,  and  in  515  drew  up  a  rule  of  life  for  a  religious  order 
which  in  538  he  constituted  and  located  in  Monte  Cassino,  where  the 
rites  of  paganism  were  still  paid  lo  Apollo  in  a  temple  specially  dedica- 
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ted  to  him.  This  temple  he  induced  his  worBhipera  to  abwidon  and 
destroy,  And  od  the  spot  erected  a  building  which  became  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  schools  of  Itslj,  and  wltli  its  associated  ediflccs,  the 
model  of  a  thousand  similar  eBtablishaients  in  evi-ry  part  of  Europe. 
This  was  the  mother  house  of  the  BtiiL-dictines  for  ten  centuries.  From 
time  to  time  to  meet  local  wantK  and  wishes,  and  carry  out  the  differing 
views  of  equally  pious  and  zealous  mtn,  different  religious  orders  were 
instituted,  nearly  all  of  which  made  the  care,  conrersion  and  education 
of  the  young  a  prominent,  and  several,  their  exclusive  object 

We  can  not  give  even  this  rapid  glanre  at  the  first  stage  of  modem 
education  aa  compared  with  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  without 
noticing  the  fact  that  each  Christian  home  was  regarded  hy  the  early 
iatbers  of  the  church  as  a  school,  and  the  mother  as  emphatically  the 
teacher  of  piety  and  devotion  to  her  children.  The  characteristic  features 
of  Christianity  are  the  sacredncss  thrown  around  childhood,  as  the  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  special  recipient  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  and  the  almost  immediate  8»cial  and  intellectual  regeneration  of 
woman ;  wherever  the  Gosjiel  [irecepts  were  proclaimed,  wherever  the 
Christian  church  was  plaiittil,  there  children  were  sought  after  and 
taught,  and  women  were  Boflvned,  purified  and  elevated  into  such  char- 
acters as  Agnes  and  Cecilia,  Lucy  and  Agatha,  Felicitas  and  Catherine, 
Blandina  and  Ursula — and  a  ho>l  of  others,  who  have  illustrated  the 
annals  of  every  nation  which  has  made  Chri.-^tianity  the  faith  and  rule 
of  life  for  the  people.  Ba.-!!!  an  1  his  brother  Gregory,  of  Ny.ssa,  gloried 
in  preserving  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  trained  by  their  grand- 
mother Hacrina  the  elder.  Gregory  writes  that  one  of  his  brothers  was 
chiefly  brought  up  by  his  sislur  Sebasta,  whose  own  education  had  been 
superintended  hy  her  mother,  who  took  eitreme  pains  that  he  should 
understand  the  Scriptures.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  oOO,  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  his  mother  {reUgiota 
mater),  who  was  so  solicitous  about  the  purity  of  his  Greek  accent  that 
she  made  him  learn  by  heart  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Meander,  before 
he  studied  his  Latin  rudiments.  The  training  of  Chrysostom  by  his 
mother  was  so  liberal  and  pioua,  as  to  draw  from  a  pagan  teacher  (Liban- 
■us),  the  exclamation.  "Ye  gods  of  Greece!  how  wonderful  are  these 
CbrisUan  women !"  Jerome  dedicated  his  commentaries  to  his  pupil 
Eustochium,  who,  he  assures  us,  wroto,  spoke  and  recited  Hebrew  with- 
out the  least  trace  of  a  Latin  accent  And  he  speaks  of  Harcella  as  the 
glor;  of  the  Roman  ladies,  who  was  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  could 
instruct  others,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  lose  those  qualities  which 
are  a.'wociated  with  the  character  and  face  of  the  Holy  Mother,  as  "  gravely 
sweet  and  sweetly  grave."  The  further  development  of  higher  education 
in  Italy  in  the  establishment  of  universities,  and  the  revival  and  culti- 
vation of  classical  studies,  as  well  as  (be  tale  and  imperfect  legislation  of 
the  different  states,  in  behalf  of  the  popular  schools  in  Lombardy,  Tus- 
cntj,  and  Naples,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  and  elsewhere. 
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trr.  BBNBDICT. 

About  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  Era,  io  the  Sabine  town  of 
NuTsia,  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Rome,  was  bora  in  tiie  wealthy 
and  illustrious  family  of  Aniciue,  a  child,  whose  baptismal  name 
was  Benedicttu  (the  Blessed),  and  who  is  known  in  the  annals  of 
ChristtBD  civilization  as  St  Benedict  At  an  early  age,  before  bis 
stndieH  were  completed,  this  future  founder  of  the  monastic  institn- 
tion  of  the  West,  that  he  might  escape  from  the  contagion  of  evil 
example,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  solitary  meditation  and  devo- 
tion, retired  from  Rome  and  bis  &mily  to  a  deserted  cavern  in  the 
rude  district  of  Subiacum,  among  the  Appenines.  To  thb  spot  re- 
sorted after  a  time  many  others,  in  the  contagion  of  an  example 
which  the  anchorites  and  monks  of  'Egypt  and  Syria  had  set,  and 
which  had  already,  in  an  isolated  and  unregulated  fashion,  got 
established  in  Italy.  After  thirty-five  years  sojourn  in  this  district, 
during  which  time  he  had  built  two  oratories,  one  to  St  John  the 
Baptist,  the  first  solitary  of  the  new  faith ;  and  the  other  to  St 
Martin,  the  great  monk-bishop,  whose  ascetic  and  priestly  virtues 
had  edified  Gaul;  after  preaching  the  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
pagan  peasants  who  still  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons  of  the 
ancient  worship ;  after  a  trial  in  the  establishment  of  several  re- 
ligious commanities,  of  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  life  at 
once  solitary  and  associated,  unregulated  by  some  received  authority, 
and  permanent  and  uniform  rule,  and  unrelieved  by  timely  and 
suitable  labor, — taking  with  him  a  small  number  of  disciples,  Bene- 
dict left  bis  cavern  in  the  wild  gorges  of  Subiaco,  and,  directing  bis 
steps  south  along  the  Abruzzi,  penetrated  into  what  was  known  as 
the  Land  of  Labor,  which  name  foreshadowed  the  career  of  the 
most  laborious  body  of  men  the  world  has  known.  "  He  ended 
his  journey,"  says  Montalerabert,  in  his  chapter  on  St  Benedict  in 
the  Monks  of  the  West,  "  in  a  scene  very  difierent  &om  that  of 
Subiaco,  but  of  incomparable  grandeur  and  majesty.  There,  upon 
the  boandaries  of  Samniam  and  Campagnia,  in  the  center  of  a 
(535) 
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large  Ijasin,  half  sarrouadcd  by  abrapt  aod  pictDKsqne  heigbta, 

rises  a  scarfed  and  isolated  hill,  the  vast  and  roanded  Bummit  of 
whicL  overlooks  the  course  of  the  Liris  near  its  fountain  bend,  and 
the  undulating  plain  which  extends  south  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  narrow  valleys  which,  towards  the  north, 
the  cast  and  the  west,  lost  themselves  in  the  lines  of  the  mounlain- 
ouB  horizon.  This  ib  Monte  Cassino.  At  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
be  found  an  amphitheater  of  the  time  of  the  Gseears,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Cassinium,  whicli  the  most  learned  and  pious 
of  the  RoiuanH  (sanctissimuB  et  integerrimns,  are  the  words  of 
Cicero  applied  to)  Varro,  that  Pagan  Benedictine,  whose  memory 
and  knowledge  the  sons  of  Benedict  took  pleasure  in  honoring,  had 
rendered  illustrious.  From  the  snmmit  the  prospect  extended  to- 
wards Arpinum,  where  the  prince  of  Roman  orators  was  born,  and 
on  the  other  towards  Aquinum,  already  celebrated  as  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal  before  it  was  known  as  the  country  of  the  Doctor  An- 
gelico.  It  was  amidst  those  noble  recollections,  this  solemn  nature, 
and  upon  that  predestinated  height,  that  the  patriarch  of  the  monka 
of  the  West  founded,  the  capitot  of  the  monastic  order.  He  found 
paganism  still  surviving  there.  Two  hundred  years  after  Con- 
stantine,  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and  bo  near  Rome,  there  still 
existed  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  a  sacred  wood,  where 
a  multitude  of  peasants  sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  demons.  Bene- 
dict preached  the  faith  of  Christ  to  those  forgotten  people ;  he  per- 
suaded them  to  cut  down  the  wood,  and  to  overthrow  the  temple 
of  the  idol."  Upon  their  remains  he  erected  places  of  prayer  and 
of  Christian  worship,  and  round  them  rose  the  monastery  which 
was  to  become  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  world — cele- 
brated not  only  for  the  virtues  which  were  nurtured  within  its 
walls,  but  because  here  Benedict  wrote  his  Rule,  and  fonned  the 
type,  of  the  communities  which  submitted  to  tliat  sovereign  code.f 
Benedict  ended  his  life  at  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  lived  for  four- 
teen years,  occupied,  in  the  first  place,  in  extirpating  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  the  remnants  of  p^anism,  in  building  his  mon- 
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asteiy,  in  cultivating  the  arid  sides  of  his  monntains,  and  the  arid 
plains  around ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  practice  of  the  devotions  by 
which  his  own  aoal  was  trained  to  the  highest  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  and  in  directing  the  studies  and  labors  of  candidates 
and  monks  vbo  gathered  into  his  comraanity.  To  the  poor,  in  all 
the  neighboring  country,  he  was  an  adviser,  and  in  varions  ways  a 
helper  and  protector.  To  the  young  patricians,  who  resorted  to  his 
institution  the  more  readily  because  he  was  of  iheir  rank,  he  was 
the  loving  guide  in  the  ways  of  willing  obedience  and  labor. 

Scbolastica,  the  twin-sister  of  Bencdictus,  had  conseciated  her- 
self to  God  even  earlier  than  did  her  brother.  She  became  a  nun, 
and  established  herself,  after  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cassino  was 
begun,  in  a  convent  in  the  depth  of  a  valley  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  accepted  the  code  of  her  brother  as  its  rule.  The  convent 
was  afterwanls  enlarged  and  rebuilt  by  a  wife  and  daughter  of  a 
king  of  the  Lombards,  who  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino. 
The  sister  died  only  forty  days  before  Benedict.  They  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a  year,  and  they  met  for  the  last  time, 
three  days  before  the  death  of  the  sister,  and  with  that  interview  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  devout  Catholics  the  occurrence  of  a 
miracle,  wrought  by  the  passionate  urgency  of  her  prayers  and 
tears,  by  which  that  last  interview  was  prolonged  in  devotional  ex- 
ercises and  sweet  communion  through  the  night.  Iler  death  he 
received  as  the  ugnal  of  his  own  departure.  He  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fever,  but  on  the  sixth  day,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried 
into  the  chapel,  and  after  receiving  the  holy  viaticum,  he  was  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  open  grave,  near  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  with 
his  arms  extended  towards  heaven,  died  murmuring  a  last  prayer, 
on  the  Slst  of  March,  543.  Both  were  buried  side  by  side,  in  a 
sepulchre  made  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  altar  of  Apollo,  and 
over  which  now  stands  the  high  altar  of  the  present  church  of 
Monte  Cassino. 

We  give,  mainly  from  Montalembert's  chapter  on  St.  Benedict, 
the  chief  points  in  the  Rule  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  government 
of  the  religions  communities  which    he    established. 
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ROLE  OP  BT.   BGWEDICT. 

The  Rulb  of  St.  Benedict  opens  with  a  preAmble,  in  which  the 
Bpirit  and  aim  of  hU  reform  is  set  forth  in  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
self. The  first  words,  Auaeulta,  0  fili !  generally  appear  on  the 
book  which  the  Italian  painters  put  in  the  hands  of  the  saint. 

UsteD.  ob  son  I  to  the  precepts  of  [he  Master,  snd  ini^line  to  hitn  Iha  ear 
of  thy  heart;  tio  not  lear  to  receive  the  counsel  of  a  gnod  father  and  to  ftilflll 
it  nillf,  that  thf  laborious  obedience  maj  lextl  thee  buck  to  Hini  Trom  whum 
disobedience  and  wealtness  have  alienated  tlie«.  To  thee,  whoever  thou  art, 
who  reuouncest  thine  own  will  to  Hght  under  the  true  King,  tliB  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  takosC  In  hsud  the  valiant  aud  glorious  weapons  of  obedience,  are 
(nj  words  at  this  moment  addressed. 

And  in  the  Qrst  plnce.  in  all  the  good  thou  undertakest,  ask  of  him,  in  ear- 
nest prayer,  that  he  would  bring  il  to  a  good  end ;  that  having  condescended 
to  reckon  us  among  his  children,  he  mny  never  be  grieved  by  our  evil  actions. 
Obey  him  always,  by  the  help  of  his  grace,  in  suuh  a  way  that  the  irritated 
Father  may  nut  one  day  disinherit  his  children,  and  that  also  the  terrible  Uns- 
ter,  enraged  by  our  perverse  deeds,  may  not  give  up  his  guilty  servants  to  un- 
ending punishment  becauaa  they  would'  not  follow  him  into  glory. 

Then,  let  us  rise  up  in  answer  to  that  exhortation  of  Scripture  which  says 
to  us,  'It  is  time  for  us  to  awake  out  of  sleep.'  And  with  eyes  open  lo  the 
liglit  of  God  and  attentive  ears,  let  us  listen  lo  the  daily  cir  of  the  Divine 
voice :  '  Come,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me ;  1  will  tvacli  you  tlie  tear  of  the  Lord. 
Work  while  it  is  day  \  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.' 

Now,  the  Lord,  who  aceks  his  servant  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  still  says 
to  him,  '  What  man  is  he  that  desireth  life  and  lovetli  many  days,  that  he  may 
see  good?  When  if,  at  that  word,  thou  aoswerest,  'it  is  1.'  Ilie  Lord  will  say 
to  the,  '  If  thou  wouldest  have  life,  keep  thj  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lipa 
ftom  speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil  and  do  gw>d  ;  seek  peace,  nnd  pursue 
it'  And  that  being  done,  'Then  shsll  my  eyes  be  upon  you,  and  my  ears 
shall  be  open  to  your  cry.  And,  even  before  thou  callest  me,  I  BJiall  say  to 
tbee.  Here  am  1 1' 

Whst  can  be  more  sweety  0  beloved  brethren,  than  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
urging  us  thus?  By  this  means  the  Lord,  in  his  paternal  love,  shows  us  the 
way  of  life.  Let  us  then  gird  our  loins  with  bith  and  good  works;  nnd  with 
our  feet  shod  with  the  preparaliau  of  the  gospel,  let  us  follow  upon  his  foot- 
steps, that  we  may  be  worthy  of  seeing  him  who  has  called  us  to  the  kinffdom. 
If  we  would  Bad  a  place  in  the  tabernacle  of  that  kingdom,  we  must  seek  it 
by  good  works,  without  which  none  can  enter  there. 

For  let  us  inquire  at  the  Lord  vKth  the  prophet  .  .  .  then  listen  to  the  an- 
swer be  gives :  ...  He  who  sliall  rest  in  the  holy  mountain  of  God  is  he  who, 
being  tempted  by  the  devil,  casts  him  nnd  his  council  far  from  his  heart,  seta 
him  at  denance,  and,  seizing  the  ttn>t  offshoots  of  sin,  like  tiew-boni  children, 
breaks  them  to  pieces  at  the  feet  of  Glirist.  It  shall  be  those  who,  raithful  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  shall  not  exalt  themselves  because  of  tlieir  services,  but 
who,  remembering  that  they  can  do  nothing  of  thcmHelvcs,  and  tliat  all  the 
good  that  is  in  them  is  wrought  by  God,  glorify  the  Lord  and  his  works,  .  .  . 

The  Lord  waits  continually  lo  see  us  answer  by  our  actions  to  bis  holy  pre- 
cepts. It  is  for  the  amendment  of  our  una  that  the  days  of  our  life  are  pro- 
longed  like  a  dream,  since  the  Apostle  says:  '  Art  thou  ignorant  that  the  pa- 
tience of  God  leads  thee  to  repeniance?'  And  it  is  in  his  mercy  that  the  Lord 
himself  says;  '  1  desire  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should 
turn  to  me  and  live.' 

Having  thus,  my  brethren,  asked  of  the  Lord  who  shall  dwelt  in  his  t-iber- 
naclc,  we  have  heard  the  precppC"  prescribed  lo  such  a  one.  If  we  fulflQ  these 
conditions,  we  shall  be  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Let  us  then  prepare 
our  hearts  and  bodies  to  fight  under  a  holy  obedience  to  these  precepts;  and  if 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  nature  to  obey,  let  us  aak  the  Lord  that  he  would 
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deign  to  give  m  the  anoMr  of  hii  gracA  Would  we  arrad  t1i»  pains  oT  hdl 
and  attain  eMrnal  life  whike  Uiera  is  atill  tim^  arliila  ne  are  aEill  in  thia  mortal 
body,  and  while  tbe  light  or  thia  life  ia  beatowed  upon  us  for  that  purpose;  let 
ua  run  and  atrlre  so  •«  to  reap  aa  eternal  revard. 

We  must,  Uieo,  brm  a  achool  of  divine  aerritude,  in  whicJi.  we  tnia^  noth- 
ing too  beavj  or  rifrofuua  will  be  established.  But  it,  in  oonlbrmitr  with  right 
and  justice,  we  abuuld  exercise  a  little  sererit;  Tor  the  amendment  of  ricea  or 
the  preservation  of  charitj,  beware  of  fleeing  under  the  impulse  of  terror  fVom 
the  va;  of  talracion,  wliich  can  not  but  have  a  hard  beginning.  Wlien  a  man 
has  walked  lor  some  lime  In  obedience  and  bith,  bis  heart  will  expand,  and  be 
will  run  with  the  uoapeakable  aweitnees  or  love  in  tbe  way  of  Qcd's  coin- 
mandments.  Hay  he  gnint  thnt,  never  straying  from  the  instruction  of  tbe 
Master,  and  peraeveiing  in  hia  doctrine  in  the  Dtooaatery  until  death,  we  maj 
share  by  patieoce  in  tbe  aufferings  of  Christ,  and  be  wofth;  t«  share  together 
hi  a  kingdom. 

In  this  preunble  Benedict  insists  on  two  priticiples,  action  or 
labor,  And  obedience,  which  underlie  hia  entire  saperatructuro,  and 
give  the  clae  to  the  sevcntj-two  articleg  vhich  compote  the  Rule 
of  the  Benedictine  Order. 

In  order  to  banish  indolence  wbicb  he  called  the  enemy  of  tbe 
•oul,  he  regulated  minutely  every  hour  of  the  day  according  to  tbe 
seasons,  and  ordained  that  after  celebrating  the  praises  of  God 
seven  times  a  day,  seven  honrs  should  be  given  to  mannal  labor, 
and  two  hours  to  reading.  All  must  be  done  with  moderation, 
having  regard  to  the  weak,  and  nothing  mast  acorne  to  the  indi- 
vidaal  profit  or  fame  of  the  workman.  All,  the  we^  and  tbe  strong, 
the  more  and  tbe  less  skillful,  who  do  tbeir  beat  Mthfully,  mnst 
Btand  on  a  severe  equality  of  self-negation. 

Obedience  was  tbe  most  meritoriong  and  essential  spiritual  diaci- 
pline,  by  which  the  monk  realized  tbe  sacrifice  of  self,  and  entered 
victor  over  earthly  desires  and  paseions  into  the  liberty  of  tbe  chil- 
dren of  God.  Submission  must  be  prompt,  perfect,  and  absolnte. 
To  be  acceptable  to  God  and  eaay  to  man,  it  must  be  j^racticed  ' 
without  reserve,  withoat  a  murmur,  calmly,  and  with  good  will 
This  passive  and  absolute  obedience  would  have  been  intolerable, 
had  it  not  be«a  the  result  of  a  predetermination,  after  a  sufficient 
ti^al  of  temper  and  strength,  to  accept  its  performance,  and  also 
sanctified  and  tempered  by  tbe  nature  and  ori^n  of  the  power. 
Tills  power  represented  no  selfish  will.  The  abbot  conld  not  or- 
dain any  thing  which  is  not  in  conformity  to  tbe  law  of  God,  and 
tbe  authority  which  he  exercised  waa  limited  by  tbe  neceealty  of 
consulting  all  the  monks  assembled  in  a  council  or  chapter  upon  all 
important  business;  and  even  in  stnall  matters  he  can  never  act 
without  the  advice  of  the  principal  members.  His  permanent 
council  is  composed  of  deans,  or  elders  cboten  by  the  monks  them- 
selves, not  by  order  of  seniority,  but  for  their  merit,  charged  with 
34 
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anisting  the  abbot,  by  Bharing  with  him  tbe  welglit  of  goremmeot. 
He  can,  with  their  advice,  designate  a  prior,  or  provost,  to  act  aa 
his  lieutenant  He  is  himtelf  elected  bj  all  the  monks  of  the  mon- 
astery without  any  restriction  on  their  choice  among  the  memben, 
whether  old  or  new  comera.  Once  elected,  his  authority  ceases 
only  with  life,  unless  an  evidently  unworthy  person  receives  tbe 
election,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  intervene. 

Tlie  dbsolute  authority  of  the  abbot,  fixed  in  a  rule  which  he  can 
not  modify  or  transgress,  hmited  by  the  necessity  of  consulting 
either  an  elect  number  or  the  whole  body  of  his  suliordinateii  upon 
all  business,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of  the  election,  in  which  the 
electors  Are  att  competent,  all  free,  and  all  personally  interested  in 
the  result — msiUes  the  chief  iu  reality  the  servant  of  all  those  he 
commanded.  In  combination  of  authority,  at  once  absolute,  per- 
manent, and  elective,  with  the  necessity  of  tailing  the  advice  of 
the  whole  coromunily,  and  of  acting  solely  in  its  interests,  there 
was  a  principle,. to  which  there  was  nothing  analogous  in  past  or 
existing  legislation,  which  gave  an  irresistible  furce  to  tbe  com- 
miiTiity,  strong  in  the  coucentratioa  of  wilts  possessed  by  abnegation 
and  concentrated  towards  one  sole  end,  under  a  single  band,  which 
was  ruled  and  controlled  in  its  turn  by  the  spirit  of  selfsacriflce, 
already  tested,  and  respected  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  on 
whom  and  through  him,  that  will  was  exerted. 

Tbe  monastery,  like  a  citadel  always  besieged,  was  to  have  within 
itself  gardens,  a  mill,  a  bakery,  and  various  workshops,  in  order 
that  no  necessity  of  material  life  should  occasion  the  monks  to 
leave  its  walls.  A  certain  number  of  the  BcUgions,  whom  the 
abbot  judged  worthy,  might  be  raised  to  the  priesthood  for  the 
spiritual  service  of  tbe  house,  without  ceasing  on  that  account,  to  be 
subject  to  ordinary  discipline.  By  slow  degrees  all  monks  were,  in 
the  privileges  accorded  to  their  orders  from  Rome,  elevated  from 
the  lay  condition  to  the  title  and  standing  of  the  Regular  Clergy, 
in  opposition  to  the  Secular  Clergy. 

One  monk  was  charged  under  the  title  of  cellarer,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  goods  of  the  monastery,  the  distribution  of 
food,  the  care  of  the  hospital,  and  all  the  details  of  material  life. 
To  the. poor  and  the  stranger  the  most  generous  hospitality  was  en- 
joined— and  were  exercised  without  disturbing  the  solitude  of  the 
monks,  or  the  silence  of  their  cloisters.  "  Let  every  stranger  be 
received,"  says  the  rule,  "  as  if  he  were  Christ  himself;  tor  it  la 
Christ  himself  who  shall  one  day  say  to  us,  ■  I  was  a  stranger,  and 
ye  took  me  not  in.' " 
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There  wu  ao  iadividaal  property  in  way  member  of  the  com- 
mnoity,  u  well  «  no  indlvidukl  will,  diffflrent  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  whole.  In  the  reciprocal  tie  of  all  its  members  by  the 
solemn  engagements  of  the  vow,  he  forever  relinqaished  all  his  pos- 
tewions,  either  to  his  own  family,  or  to  the  poor, 'or  to  the  moD- 
astcry  itaelf — reserving  nothing  to  himself,  poBScaung  nothing  of 
his  own,  not  even  tablets,  or  a  pen  for  writing. 

The  rale  regulates  the  admission,  tries  the  vocation,  and  binds 
the  consciences  of  those  who  came  to  sacrifice  their  will  and  patri- 
mony to  God.  It  recognises  two  classes  of  candidates— (I)  Chil- 
dren confided  in  their  youth  by  their  parents  to  the  mouutery,  or 
received  by  the  charity  of  the  monks,  whose  education  is  pre- 
aoribed  with  minate  aolicitnde.  (2)  Young  men,  and  adults  wbo 
came  out  of  the  world  to  enter  the  cloister.  These  were  not  ad- 
mitted at  once — the  rules  ordaining  that  they  should  be  left  out  for 
fonr  or  five  days  to  try  their  perseverance.  If  they  persevered, 
they  were  introduced  into  the  guest  chamber,  and  at  the  end  of 
several  days  into  the  novitiate.  Here  the  novice  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  old  monk,  who  was  charged  faithfully  to  report  the 
difficulties,  humiliations,  and  discomforts  in  the  hard  path  of  mon- 
astic obedience,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  was  inclined 
tQ  persevere,  the  entire  rule  was  read  to  him,  conclnding  in  these 
words;  'Behold  the  law  under  which  thon  woutdst  fight;  if  thou 
canst  observe  it  enter;  if  thon  canst  not,  depart  in  freedom f 
Three  times  daring  the  year  of  novitiate  this  trial  was  renewed,  and 
when  the  year  was  expired,  if  the  novice  persevered,  be  was  warned 
that  shortly  the  power  of  leaving  the  monastery  woald  be  lost,  and 
the  mie  which  he  had  only  accepted  thus  far  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, would  become  binding.  If  he  still  adhered  to  his  original 
purpose,  he  waa  introduoed  into  the  oratory  in  presence  of  all  the 
community,  where,  before  Ood  and  his  saints,  bo  ^romiaed  liability, 
or  perpetual  residence,  and  also  reformation  of  his  morals,  and  obe- 
dience, under  puns  of  eternal  damnation.  Witb  a  declaration  of 
this  written  with  his  awn  hand,  and  placed  upon  the  altar,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  eaeh  of  the  brethren,  begging  them  to  pray 
for  him ;  and  he  was  henceforth  considered  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Such  was  the  general  spirit  and  foundation  of  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict.  The  rule  itaelf  is  composed  of  seventy-three  chaptera : — 
nine  touch  on  the  general  duties  of  the  abbot  and  the  monks ; 
thirteen  upon  worship  and  the  divine  services ;  twenty-nine  upon 
discipline,  bnlts,  and  penalties;  ten  upon  internal  administration  of 
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the  inonastory ;  twelve  npon  varioivt  subjects,  siich  as  the  rcceptioa 
of  ^icsts,  the  conduct  of  the  brethren  while  tiuTeling.  Hontalem- 
belt  clo^  his  notice  of  the  Rule  as  fultows: 

Tliirteen  hundred  yea™  have  passed  since  Ihe  hand  or  Benedict  traced  all 
those  minDte  regulationa,  and  nocniDg  bss  be«u  (bund  naore  tit  to  HtrangllMD 
Die  rellf^ouB  spirit  tuid  niouaatic  life,  Tlie  most  admired  and  eSectual  relbrms 
JiaTfl  Bcarcel}r  had  any  other  aim  tlmn  to  lead  biieh  the  repular  clergy  to  a  code 
of  wliich  tints  liag  only  conHrmed  the  wisdom  and  incresMd  the  sutbMity. 

AmoDK  all  tliese  dctaila  ot  ttie  rule,  tli6  scrupulous  care  which  the  legislator 
has  lukeii  to  bind  tlie  RelitpouB  to  the  carerul  celebration  of  divine  woisliip, 
according  to  the  liturgical  u:<age  of  the  Roedbd  qhuirh,  is  specUU?  raniarfcable. 
They  wero  to  ^ye  tbemseWes  W  prayer,  chanted  aloud  bj  the  eommunily, 
first  in  the  uiKlit,  at  vigils,  which  began  about  two  \a  the  morning  and  cOQtiu- 
ued  until  dawn ;  then  six  times  during  the  day — at  prime,  tierce,  sextt^  noiis^ 
TSBpers.  end  compline.  The  hundred  aod  &Stj  paalma  of  David  were  divided 
smutig  these  seven  scrriccs  in  such  a  inanner  tliat  the  whole  psalter  should  be 
chanted  erery  week ;  and  IhU  prayer  in  common  was  not  to  intempt  meatal 
devotion,  wbicfa,  durii^  the  remainiDg  time,  wag  lo  be  short  and  simpie. 

Tlitn  comes  tliese  coble  rules  of  sobriely,  which,  as  Bcesuet  says,  take  every 
thing  superfluoos  ttixo  nalare.  and  spare  her  all  anxiety  in  respect  to  tliat 
which  is  necessary,  aod  whicdi  are  but  a  reprodudioa  of  the  customs  of  the 
first  Christiana.  To  serve  each  otiier  by  turns  in  cooking  and  at  the  table ;  to 
eat,  in  ^lence,  llsteuiag  to  the  reading  of  soms  pious  book,  of  two  co«Aed 
dishes  and  one  uncooked  with  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  )ieitMit  of  wiue,  whether 
they  made  two  ineala  in  the  day  or  only  one ;  to  abstain  fnaa  al)  BMb  of  qoad- 
rupeds ;  and  to  locresse  the  number  and  severity  of  the  AiRts  appointed  by  the 
Church.  To  have  for  dotbiug  only  a  tuaic,  with  a  eouA  iM  the  cl>oir,  aod  a 
Kapubiry  for  work  :  this  was  notliing  else  than  the  hooded  frock  of  the  plow- 
man and  shejAerds,  borrowed  fVom  that  of  the  slaves  of  pagan  timae,  su^  as 
Columella  has  described.  To  sleep  in  obs  general  donsilory ;  to  sleep  but  lit- 
tle, aod  always  in  their  clntbea  and  shoes ;  and  Snally,  to  keep  an  almost  con- 
tinual silence  during  the  whole  day.  Suc^  were  the  minute  and  salulaiy  rega- 
ktions  which  authorized  Benedtcl  to  declare  that  the  life  of  a  monk  ought  to 
be  a  perpetual  Lent. 

And  there  were  other  rules  stiQ  better  adapted  to  root  out  from  the  hearts 
of  the  Religiooa  even  the  last  •llnmnents  of  prids^  TolnptnoDSDea,  aikd  ava- 
rice. They  conld  not  receive  either  letter  or  present,  even  from  their  nearest 
relatives,  wiibout  the  permission  of  the  abbot.  In  acceptiug  the  n>le,  they 
pledged  themselves  bsforshand  to  bear  patiently  public  and  humUiatinit  pen- 
ances for  the  smallest  bull^  and  even  corporeal  ounishment,  <d  caae  of  mur- 
muring or  repetition  of  the  ofTense,  and  this  while  still  subject  to  temporsiy 
exoommunicatioD  and  final  exclusion.  But  mercy  appeared  by  the  aids  «f  se- 
verity: the  excluded  brother  who  deelnid  to  return,  promising  amendment, 
was  (o  be  received  anew,  and  three  times  In  suocession,  before  he  was  banished 
forever  from  the  oommunity. 

However,  in  going  back  to  the  austerity  of  the  saeient  Fathers  ofthedaaer^ 
Benedict  does  not  h^sitaie  to  say,  in  the  preamble  of  his  rule,  tfs  has  been  Been, 
that  he  believed  he  had  ordained  nothing  too  hanl  or  too  diBcult  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  he  ends  by  declaring  that  it  was  only  a  UtOt  begimmg,  a  modest 
introduntlon  Co  Christian  perfection. 

Such  are  the  moat  remarkable  features  of  this  famoos  oode,  which  has  niled 
so  many  souls  for  «o  many  ages,  and  which  although  it  has  lost  almost  all  its 
subjects,  remnios,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  moat  impooing  monuments  of 
Christian  genius.  Compared  to  tbe  previous  Oriental  roles,  its  bears  tliat  seal 
of  Roman  wisdom,  and  that  adaiKMiaD  to  Wegtnn  oostom^  which  lias  made 
it,  according  to  tbe  idea  of  Oregoij  the  Qrsat,  a  masterpiece  of  cleamesa  and 
discretion.  In  which  Judgea  who  are  above  all  sospicion  have  net  heoltalsd  to 
recognize  a  cliaracter  of  good  aenae  and  genUenca^  humanity  and  tooderstion, 
superior  to  every  thing  that  could  be  found  up  to  that  time  in.  either  Bonun  or 
Barbarian  laws,  or  in  tbe  habits  of  civU  aocie^. 
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Whon  we  reflect  tlimt  All  ttie  Other  ntonsatic  syaUms,  Dot  ooljr  of 
the  put,  bat  even  of  the  preaent  dsy,  are  but  modificatioDS  of  this 
BBine  nile,  and  that  it  emaoated  from  th«  brun,  and  is  th«  etnbodi- 
ment  of  the  genios  of  the  solitary  hermit  of  Monte  Cassino,  we  are 
lost  in  astonish ment  at  tbe  magnitude  of  the  results  which  have 
sprang  from  so  umple  an  oiigin.  That  St.  Benedict  liad  any  pre- 
sentimeDt  of  tbe  fiiture  glory  of  his  order,  there  ia  no  sign  in  hia 
mle  or  his  life.  He  was  a  great  and  good  man,  and  ho  produced 
that  comprehensive  rnle  simply  for  the  guidanco  of  his  own  imma> 
diate  followers,  without  a  thonght  beyond.  But  it  was  bleesed, 
and  grew,  and  prospered,  mightily' in  the  world.  He  has  been  called 
the  Hoses  of  a  &vored  people;  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt, 
for  he  led  his  order  on  up  (o  the  very  borden  of  the  promised 
country,  and  after  hb  death,  which,  Ii&e  that  of  Moses,  took  place 
within  sight  of  their  goal,  they  fought  their  way  through  the  hoa> 
tile  nilds  of  barbarism,  nntil  those  men  who  had  conquered  the- 
ancient  ctriliEations  of  Europe  lay  at  their  feet,  bound  in  the  fetl«rB 
of  spiritual  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  wild  races  of 
Scandinavia  came  pouring  down  upon  Southern  Europe  in  one  rast 
march  of  extcrtni nation,  slaying  and  deuroying  as  they  advancOd, 
Bending  before  them  tbe  terror  of  that  doom  which  might  be  seen 
in  the  desolation  which  hiy  behind  them ;  but  they  fell,  vanquished 
by  the  power  of  the  array  of  God,  who  sallied  forth  in  turn  to  re- 
conquer the  worid,  and  fighting  not  with  the  weapons  of  fire  and 
sword,  hut,  lilie  Christian  soldiers,  girt  about  with  truth,  and  bar- 
ing on  tbe  breastplate  of  righteousness,  they  subdued  these  wild 
races,  who  had  crushed  tbe  conquerors  of  tbe  earth,  and  rested  not 
until  they  had  stormed  the  stronghold,  and  planted  the  cross  tri- 
umphantly upon  the  citadel  of  an  ancient  paganism.  'Hme  rolled 
on,  and  the  gloom  of  a  long  ^e  of  darkness  fell  upon  a  worid  whose 
glory  lay  buried  under  Roman  ruins.  Science  had  gone,  Uteratnre 
had  vanished,  art  had  flown,  and  men  groped  about  in  vain  in  thfA 
dense  darbaeis  for  one  ray  of  hope  to  cheer  them  in  their  sorrow. 
The  castle  of  the  powerful  baron  rose  gloomily  above  them,  and 
with  spacious  moat,  dense  walls,  and  battlemented  towers,  frowned 
ominously  npou  the  world  which  lay  abject  at  its  feet  In  slavery 
men  were  bom,  and  in  sAvery  they  lived.  Tbey  pandered  to  the 
licentionsness  and  violence  of  him  who  held  their  lives  in  his  hands, 
and  fed  them  only  to  fight  and  fall  at  his  bidding.  Bnt  far  away 
from  the  castle  there  arose  another  building,  massive,  solid,  and 
strong,  not  frowning  with  battlemented  towers,  nor  isolated  by 
broad  moAs;  but  with  open  gates,  and  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
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comera,  stood  the  moDMtery,  where  )ay  the  hope  of  hnmMity,  u 
ia  a  safe  asylum.  Beliind  its  walls  was  tho  chunih,  and  clusUred 
arouDd  it  the  dwelUog-placm  of  those  who  had  left  the  worid,  and 
devot«d  their  Ii?es  to  the  service  of  that  chnrch,  and  the  salvation 
of  their  soals.  Far  and  Dear  in  its  vicinity  the  Und  bore  witnese 
to  aSBidaoaa  culture  and  diligent  care,  bearing  on  ita  fertile  bosom 
tho  harvest  hope  of  those  who  had  labored,  which  the  heavens 
watered,  the  sun  smiled  upon,  and  the  winds  played  over,  nntil  tho 
heart  of  man  rejoiced,  and  all  natare  was  big  with  the  promise  of 
increase.  This  was  the  refuge  to  which  religion  and  art  had  fled. 
In-  the  <]niet  Mclneion  of  ita  cloisters  science  labored  at  ita  pmblems 
and  perpetnated  its  resalta,  nncheered  by  applause  and  stimtilated 
only  by  the  pure  love  of  the  parsait.  Art  tailed  in  the  church, 
and  whole  generations  of  busy  fingen  worked  patiently  at  the 
decoration  of  the  temple  of  the  Most  High.  The  pale,  thoughtful 
monk,  npon  whose  brow  genias  had  set  her  mark,  wandered  into 
tiie  calm  retirement  of  the  library,  threw  back  his  cowl,  buried 
himself  in  the  stndy  of  philosophy,  history,  or  divinity,  and  trans- 
ferred his  thonghta  to  vellum,  which  was  to  molder  and  waste  in 
darkness  and  obscurity,  like  himself  in  his  lonely  monk's  graven 
and  be  read  only  when  the  spot  where  ho  labored  should  be  a  heap 
of  ruins,  and  his  very  name  a  controversy  among  acholars. 

We  should  never  lose  aight  of  this  trnth,  that  in  this  building, 
when  the  worid  was  given  np  to  violence  and  darkness,,  was  gar- 
nered tip  the  hope  of  humanity ;  and  these  men  who  dwelt  there 
in  contemplation  and  obBcurity  were,  its  faithful  guardians ; — and 
thie  waa  more  particularly  the  ease  with  that  great  order  whose 
foandation  we  have  been  examining.  The  Benedictines  were  the 
depOMtariea  of  learning  and  the  arts ;  they  gathered  hooka  b^tlier, 
and  reproduced  them  in  the  ulence  of  their  cells,  and  they  pre- 
served in  this  way  not  only  tho  volumes  of  sacred  writ,  but  many 
of  the  works  of  classic  lore.  They  started  Gothic  architecture—- 
that  matchless  union  of  natare  with  art — they  alone  had  the  secreta 
<^  chemistry  and  medical  science;  they  invented  many  colors; 
they  were  the  first  architects,  artists,  glaas-stain^rs,  carvers,  and  mo- 
saic workers  in  medieval  times.  Tbey  were  the  original  illumina- 
tors of  manascripta,  and  the  first  transcribers  of  books ;  in  fine, 
they  were  the  writers,  thinkers,  and  workers  of  a  dark  age,  who 
wrote  for  no  applause,  thought  with  no  encooragement,  and  worked 
for  no  reward.  Their  power,  too,  waxed  mighty ;  kings  trembled 
before  their  dennnciatious  of  tyranny,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger 
fled  to  their  altara  for  safety ;  and  it  waa  an  English  king  who  made 
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B  pilg^mage  to  tbeir  thrineB,  and,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  fivo 
BeuedictJoe  monks,  bared  liis  back,  and  submitted  himself  to  be 
•coated  as  a  penance  for  his  crimes. 

Nearly  fourteen  hundred  years  have  rolled  bj  since  the  great 
man  who  founded  this  noble  order  died ;  and  he  who  in  itfter  years 
compiled  the  "  Ssxoa  CliroDicle,"  has  recorded  it  in  a  simple  sen- 
tence,  which,  amongst  the  many  records  of  that  docament,  we  may 
at  least  believe,  and  which  will  conclude  the  chapter — '  This  year 
St.  Benedict  the  Abbot,  father  of  all  monks,  went  to  heaven.' 
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lUhment,  but  U>  all  tb*  country  round  kbouL  In  its  palm;  dsfs,  he  ranked  m 
peer,  and  the  monarcb  bimseir  could  not  eutar  the  gates  without  thu  abbots 
penniniai).  The  next  man  In  o(Bc«  to  the  abbot  wu  the  prior,  who,  in  the 
abflCDce  of  hia  auperior,  waa  inveated  with  full  powers ;  but  on  olber  occaaions 
his  jurisdiccioD  was  limltad — in  some  nKmasleriea  he  waa  awMed  bj  sob- 
priora,  in  proparttoa  to  the  aim  oT  the  institu^n  and  number  of  Eta  inmatsa. 
ARor  the  prior  in  ranit  came  tho  precentor  or  chanter,  an  ulOoe  otilf  iriTeu  to  a 
moDk  who  hud  been  brought  up  in  Uie  monaitery  tlom  a  chikL  Ha  had  [be 
BupMvlsiOD  of  the  dioral  servtc^  the  writiag  out  the  tables  of  divine  f^errtce 
for  the  nMMtka,  the  ootrection  or  miutHlies  in  chanting,  wiilcb  ha  led  off  from  liie 
place  in  the  center  of  the  cltoir;  he  distributed  the  robea  at  feativata,  and  ar- 
ranged preoesaioDB.  The  cellarer  wai  iDtrunted  with  the  food,  drink,  etc,  of 
tlie  mooaBtery ,  also  with  the  mazeis  or  drioking  cupa  of  the  monka,  and  all 
other  veaaels  used  in  the  cellar,  kitchen,  and  refectory  ;  be  had  to  itteod  at  the 
refectory  table,  and  eoUect  the  spoena  alter  dinner.  The  treasuier  had  charge 
or  the  ttocumeuta,  deeda  and  mooeys  beloLging  to  the  mnnaatery;  be  received 
the  rents,  paid  all  the  wages  and  expenses,  and  kept  the  arcounla.  The  secria- 
(sn's  duties  were  coaaeccad  with  tlie  church ;  he  had  Co  attend  to  the  altar,  to 
carry  a  Isnlern  belbre  the  prieet,  as  he  went  from  the  sltar  to  it\»  lectum.  to 
CauBB  the  bell  to  be  rung ;  be  took  charge  of  all  the  aacred  veasela  in  use,  pre- 
pared tlie  bent,  the  wine,  and  Che  altar  breed.  The  almeoer'a  duty  waa  to  pro- 
vide the  monks  with  mats  or  haSHOckH  for  their  feet  in  the  church,  alao  matting 
In  the  chapter- house,  cloiitera,  and  dormitory  staira;  he  was  to  attend  to  the 
poor,  and  distribute  alma  amaagst  them,  and  ia  the  winter,  warm  dethes  and 
shoee^  Alter  the  monks  had  retired  ftiioi  tlie  refeciory,  it  waa  his  duty  to  go 
roond  and  collect  any  drink  left  in  the  mazers  to  be  given  away  to  Che  poor. 
The  kitchener  was  filled  by  a  different  monk  every  week,  in  turn,  and  he  bad  to 
arrange  what  Riod  waa  to  be  cooked,  go  rotuid  to  the  iiiflrmary,  visit  Che  sick 
and  provide  for  them,  and  aupennCend  the  labors  of  bis  aaaistanla.  The  in- 
Armsrer  had  care  of  the  nek ;  it  was  bis  office  to  adminiater  to  their  wanta,  to 
give  them  their  meal^  to  aprinkle  holy  water  on  their  beds  every  night  after 
(lie  service  oT  complin.  A  person  waa  generally  appointed  to  this  duty  who^  in 
case  of  emergeney.  wss  eompelent  to  receive  the  oonleeAw  of  a  sick  man. 
The  porter  was  gMMtnlly  a  gravs  monk  of  mature  age;  he  bad  an  saaiaCant  to 
keep  the  gate  when  he  delivered  meesagea.  or  was  compelled  to  leave  his  port. 
The  chamberlain'*  business  was  to  took  after  the  beds,  bedding,  and  shaving 
room,  to  attend  to  Uis  dormitory  window^  and  to  have  the  chambers  swep^ 
and  the  straw  of  the  beds  changed  onoe  every  year,  and  under  hia  supervisiMi 
was  the  tailoiy,  where  dotfaes,  etc ,  was  made  and  repaired.  There  were  other 
olBces  ooonecied  with  the  monastery,  but  theae  were  tlie  principal,  and  next  la 
these  came  the  monks  who  formed  the  convent  with  the  lay  brethren  and 

We  give.brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  eariier  Benedictine  Abbeys. 
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■ORASnO  UHTfTUnOKS  AKD  CtVIUEATIOK. 

To  Appreciate  the  Bcrrtces  rcnJered  by  the  inetitations  which 
grew  op  under  the  rale  of  SL  Benedict,  we  miut  looL  etoaely  into 
the  ■tat«  of  society  which  etcisted  itt  theadvent  of  ChriBtiaoity,  uid 
which  lacceeded  the  downfall  of  the  Botnan  Empire,  and  the 
proccnes  by  which  the  new  civilization  was  planted  in  regions  before 
utterly  barbaroDS.  Dr.  Newman  has  described,  in  a  ihort  chapter, 
the  Downfall  and  Refuge  of  Ancient  Civilization,  portions  of  which 
ve  introduce  here. 

There  neirer  w»»,  perhaps  in  the  bialdcy  of  thin  tumnltoonBwwH,  proeperily 
■o  fcrest,  ao  far-tpnai'iag,  i>o  lasting,  sb  that  vhicli  began  ttirougliout  the  vast 
Empire  of  Bome,  at  the  time  when  Ibe  Princ*  oT  I^ace  wai  bom  ioio  it.  Pre- 
lemalural  as  was  the  ty  111007  "^  certain  of  tlie  Cuesan^  it  did  out  reach  the 
mass  of  the  pi^iulalion ;  and  the  i«i(;ns  of  the  flie  good  emperors,  who  gup- 
ceeded  them,  are  prorett«  of  wise  ind  fceotie  BOTeninaent  Tbe  wlo  Kreat  ez- 
oepCioD  to  this  imiTenHl  happinesa  whi  tike  croel  peneontioa  of  Uie  Christians; 
Ihe  aiifferings  oT  a  whole  worid  fell  and  were  conceninted  on  tbem,  and  the 
cbildreD  of  heaven  weie  tonoenled,  Itiat  the  ions  of  mea  might  •eojii;  their 
reveL  Their  Ijvd,  wlulo  Hid  shadow  brooght  peai:«  apon  rarth.  Ibtetold  that 
in  theerent  He  canw  to  send  'nut  peace  but  a  cword  ;'  and  that  Bword  Was 
tint  let  loose  apoo  His  owo  pet^le.  '  Jodgmeflt  comroeneed  witii  the  Uouaa 
of  God ; '  and  though,  an  tiroa  weut  on,  it  left  JeraaBJera  behind,  and  bt^rao  (o 
career  round  the  world  and  sweep  llie  nHtioaa  as  il  trsTeled  en,  ueTerthelea^ 
aa  if  by  some  parwloK  of  Provi^oce,  it  seemed  al  Arat.  that  truth  and  wretch- 
•doesa  had  'mot  togellier.' and  aia  and  proaperitjr  had  'kiand  one  aoother.* 
Tbe  mora  tbe  beatheos  ecgoyed  theioselTeB,  tlie  more  they  aooraed,  bMted,  and 
persecuted  tlieir  true  liglit  and  true  peace.  Tbe;  peraecnted  Uiai,  lor  Ihe  very 
leaaixi  tint  the;  hnd  little  else  la  do;  h^p;  and  haugfatj-,  the;  sew  in  Him 
tbe  sole  drawback,  the  sole  exception,  the  sole  hittdrance,  to  a  nnireraal,  ■ 
eootmunl  Banaiiino;  tliey  called  Him  'the  euem;  oT  the  hianan  race;'  and 
they  Telt  themselveH  boond,  b;  their  loysl^  to  the  gtorioo*  and  fanmortal 
memory  of  tlieir  Ibrerathers.  b;  tbeir  IredilMiiB  of  Btal«>,  and  their  duties 
lowanta  Ibeir  children,  to  initnple  djiod.  and.  if  the;  could,  lo  atl&e  that  V^tA- 
il^  which  was  destined  10  be  tlie  life  and  mold  of  a  new  world. 

But  our  tmmediiite  aobieot  here  is,  not  Christiaoit;.  but  llw  worid  that 
psBHed  ewaj ;  aod  before  ii  pasKd,  it  bad,  1  ■■;.  a  tranqoillit;  great  in  proper- 
lion  to  its  fonoer  oomimtiom  Agea  of  trouble  lermioeted  in  two  ceotDriea 
of  pence.  Tbe  preecnt  cmst  of  the  earth  is  said  10  be  the  reenlt  oT  a  loogf  war 
<i  elemeatsi  and  to  buve  been  made  so  hCBUtiral,  ao  Tarious,  so  rieh,  (od  BO 
aaeful,  b;  tbe  disciple  of  reToluCioiio.  b;  earthqinke  sad  lii-litniiig,  b; 
BUMOtHioe  of  water  end  aeiia  of  lire ;  aad  ao  io  like  aienoer,  It  rofinred  the 
stents  of  two  thouSHod  jreara,  llie  m^Iirnnn  foMones  of  Iribes  and  populations 
tbe  riee  and  tall  of  kiogs,  the  mutual  colli«on  of  Blateft  tbe  qwnui  of  coloniea, 
the  vicissiludee  end  the  aucceasioa  of  conquests,  aod  Ibo  gradual  adjuatment 
sod  settlemeat  of  ianiKoerous  discordant  ideiis  and  inlereRts,  to  carr;  OQ  (he 
bnman  race  to  unit;,  aod  to  siHipe  and  consnlidate  the  grtal  Soman  Power. 

And  when  once  those  UTiwield;  materiiila  were  welded  together  Into  otie 
mass,  what  bumao  force  could  split  Uiem  np  agalnf  what  'hammer  of  the 
earth '  could  shiver  al  a  stmke  a  ralldit;  whli'h  hsd  taken  ajfes  10  form  T  Who 
can  estimate  the  strenrtb  of  a  potiticel  establishment,  which  hne  been  tbe  slow 
birth  or  time?  iind  what  enlahlishinent  ever  equated  p»g>o  Rome?  Heace 
bas  come  the  proverb,  '  Home  wsa  not  huilt  In  a  dsy ;'  it  was  the  portentoos 
BtJidil;  of  its  power  thsl  Tiirced  the  gazer  bai^  Dpon  an  exdamation,  which 
was  the  relief  of  his  astoDishmeDt.  an  being  his  aolotion  of  the  prodijcv.  And, 
when  al  length  it  was  built.  Rome,  so  long  in  building,  was  '  Elemnl  Soom  ;' 
it  liad  been  done  once  for  all ;  iis  being  was  [neoni¥irable  beforehand,  and  iM 
tiot  beio);  waa  iDCooceivubie  afterwanls.    It  had  been  •  miiacle  thet  it  waa 
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kronglit  to  be ;  it  woold  take  a  second  mincle  tbat  It  should  cease  to  be.  To 
remove  it  from  its  place  was  to  cast  a  mountain  inU  the  sea.  Look  at  tbe 
P^tine  Hill,  peoetrated,  traversed,  cased  wicJi  brickwork,  till  it  appears  a 
work  of  man,  not  of  nature;  run  joar  eje  along  tlio  cliSs  from  Ostia  to  Ter- 
ndna,  covered  with  the  debris  tiT  masoury;  gaze  arotuid  tlie  bay  of  Baias, 
whose  rocks  have  been  mads  lu  serve  aa  tlie  fbnDdatkina  and  the  waHs  of 
palaces;  and  in  thosa  mere  ratoaina,  lasting  to  tliia  day,  jrou  will  liave  a  type 
of  the  moral  and  poiicicsl  strength  of  the  calablishmeats  of  Borne.  Think  of 
the  aqueducts  making  Ibr  the  imperial  city,  for  miJea  acroaa  the  plain ;  think  of 
tbe  straight  roads  stretching  oS  ageia  Itma  lluit  one  centre  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth:  consider  the  vast  (errilory  round  about  it  itrewa  to  tliis  day  with 
countless  niios;  follow  ia  your  imagination  ita  suburfaa,  extending  along  its 
rDadB.rorHS  much,  at  leant  in  some  direetiaas,  as  forty  miles;  and  number  up  its 
contiouous  mass  of  population,  smonnting,  as  grave  authors  say,  to  almost  lix 
Iniltious;  and  anairer  the  question,  how  was  Rome  ever  to  be  got  rid  off  wbj 
was  it  not  to  progress  I  why  was  it  not  to  progress  Ibr  ever  7  where  was  that 
■ndeot  civilization  to  end?  Such  were  the  queationings  aud  anticipaliona  of 
tboughlful  mindSi  not  specially  proud  or  fond  of  Borne.  'The  world,' says 
Tertullian.  'has  more  of  uulcivatiun  every  diy,  and  is  better  fbrtiinhpd  thsa  la 
times  of  old.  All  pUoes  are  opened  up  now :  all  are  familiarly  known ;  all  sre 
scenes  of  business.  Smiling  fjrma  have  obliterated  tlie  notorious  wilderness; 
tillage  has  tamed  the  forest  lattd;  flocks  have  put  to  diglit  Ilia  beaaCa  of  prey. 
6andy  tracts  are  sown;  rocks  are  put  iuto  shape;  murehea  are  drained. 
There  are  more  cities  now,  than  there  were  cottages  at  one  time,  lalundi  are 
DO  longer  wild ;  the  crag  ia  no  longer  frightful ;  everyn hers  there  ia  a  home,  a' 
population,  a  state,  and  a  livelihood.'  Sui.'h  was  the  prosperity,  such  the 
promise  of  [irogrees  and  permanence,  In  which  the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  tlw 
Greek,  the  Uaeedonian  conqueaca  had  terminated 

Education  had  gone  through  a  simiUr  course  of  difflculUea,  and  had  a  place 
in  the  proaperous  result.  First,  carried  forth  upon  the  wings  of  genius,  and 
dissemiDated  by  the  energy  of  individual  minds,  or  by  tbe  colonizing  missions 
of  single  cities,  knowledge  was  irregularly  extend^  to  and  fro  over  the 
■paciuuB  regions,  of  whicii  the  Uediierranean  is  the  common  basin.  Intro- 
duced, In  couiM  of  time,  to  a  mora  intimate  alliance  with  political  power,  it 
received  the  means,  at  the  date  of  Alexander  and  bis  successors,  both  of  its 
eultivstioQ  and  its  propegution.  It  waa  Ibrmally  recognized  and  endowed 
under  the  1'tolcmiea,  and  at  length  became  a  direct  object  of  llie  solicit^ide  of 
tbe  government  under  the  Cte-wra.  It  was  honored  sud  dispensed  in  every 
considerable  city  of  tbe  Empire;  it  tempered  the  political  adminlHlratiun  of 
the  conquering  people;  it  civilised  the  manners  of  a  hundred  barbarian  coa- 
qneata;  it  gradually  reconciled  uncnngeuial.  and  associated  dlslnnl  coutitries, 
with  each  other;  while  it  had  over  ministered  to  the  One  arts,  it  now  proceeded 
to  aubserve  the  useful  It  took  in  hand  the  rvformation  of  the  world's  re- 
ligion; it  began  to  harmonize  the  legends  of  dlscordsnt  worships;  it  purified 
tbe  mythology  by  making  it  symbolical;  it  interpreted  i^  and  gave  it  a  moral, 
and  explained  away  ita  idolatry.  It  began  to  develope  a  systum  of  ethics,  it 
fhwned  u  code  of  law*;  what  might  not  be  expected  of  It,  ss  time  went  on, 
wei«  It  not  Ibr  that  illiberal,  unlutelligiblB.  fiinatical,  aixtminable  sect  of  Gali-  . 
leans?  If  they  were  allowed  to  nuke  play,  and  get  power,  what  might  not 
happen?  There  aguin  Christians  were  in  the  way.  as  hateful  to  the  philosopher, 
OS  to  the  "tati^Bman.  Tet  in  truth  it  was  not  In  this  quarter  tliut  the  peril  of 
dviltistion  lay;  it  lay  in  a  very  dlObrent  direction,  over  agsinBt  the  Kmpirg  to 
the  North  and  North-east,  In  a  black  cloud  of  inexhaustible  barbarian  popula- 
tions; Olid  when  tiie  storm  mounted  overhead  and  broke  upon  tlie  earth,  it 
was  those  scorned  and  delisted  Galileflns,  and  none  but  they,  tlie  men-haters 
and  Ood-despisers,  who.  reluming  good  Cir  evil,  housed  and  lodged  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  that  ohl  world's  wisdom,  which  had  so  persecuted  them,  went 
Ibrth  valiantly  to  meet  the  savage  destroyer,  tamed  him  witlioiit  arm^  and 
became  the  foundeTs  of  a  new  and  higher  civilization.  Not  a  man  in  Europe 
now,  who  talks  bravely  against  the  Cburcb,  but  owes  it  to  the  Church,  that  be 
can  talk  at  all 
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But  what  was  l«  b«  the  proccM,  vrh*t  the  metiiod,  vhit  tbe  InHtrament^ 
what  the  place,  Tor  alielleripf;  the  treaaurea  of  anctent  iotellect  during  the 
ooiiTulvan,  of  bridging  over  the  abf  n,  and  of  linking  tho  old  world  to  tlie 
new  ?  In  spite  of  the  conaolidatiou  of  Its  power,  &me  wns  lo  go,  as  all 
things  human  go,  and  vaniah  for  erer.  In  the  words  of  inEparatioo,  'Gnat 
Babjlon  came  in  remembraDoe  before  Qod,  and  e*ei7  island  fled  away,  and  tin 
moaatains  were  not  Ibund.'  All  the  fui7-  of  Ibeelementa  wss  directed  against 
It;  sad,  as  a  continual  drop^ng  wears  awajr  the  stona,  so  blow  »ner  blow, 
and  Tevolution  after  rerolutioo,  aufflced  at  last  lo  heave  up,  and  burl  down, 
•ud  smash  into  (ragmenU,  the  noblest  earthly  power  that  ever  was.  First 
came  the  Qoth,  then  the  Uun.  and  then  Uie  Lombard.  The  Goth  took  puese» 
■ioa,  but  he  was  of  noble  nicarp,  and  soon  lost  his  barbarisni.  The  Uun  canM 
came  next;  he  wu  iireclsiniable,  but  did  not  stay.  The  Lombard  kept  both 
bis  sBvageoess  and  bis  grouod;  hs  appropriated  U>  himself  lbs  territory,  not 
the  civitizaliou  of  Italy,  florce  as  tlie  Uun.  and  powerful  as  tb«  Qotli,  tlie  meat 
tremendous  scourge  of  Heaven.  In  his  dark  presence  thspoor  remains  of  Gredc 
and  Bomsn  splendor  died  aw«y,  and  the  world  went  mora  rapidly  to  ruin, 
material  and  moral,  tbsn  it  was  sdTincing  from  triumph  to  triumph  in  the 
Tertullian.  Alaal  the  change  between  Rome  In  the  hey-day  of  her  pride,  and 
in  the  agony  of  her  Jadgment  [  Tertulhan  writes  while  she  is  exalted  ;  Pope 
Gregory  when  she  is  in  humiliation.  He  was  deliTerinf;  homilies  upon  the 
Prophet  Ezekicl,  when  the  news  came  lo  Rome  of  the  advance  of  the  Lombarda 
npon  the  city,  and  in  the  course  of  tliem  he  seveiBl  times  burst  out  into 
lamentiitiotis  at  liie  news  of  miseries,  whidi  eventuslly  obliged  him  to  cnt 
short  bis  exposition. 

'Sights  &nd  sounds  of  war,' he  says,  '  meet  us  on  evcty  side.  Tlie  cities  an 
destroyed ;  tlie  military  stations  broken  up ;  the  land  devastated  ;  the  earth  de- 
[lOpuluted  No  one  remains  in  the  country;  scarcely  any  inhabitants  in  the 
towns;  yet  even  the  poor  remwns  of  humsn  kind  are  stiU  sinitten  daily  end 
without  iatenoisslon.  fiefore  our  eyes  some  are  carried  away  captive,  aome 
mutilated,  some  murdered.  She  herwl^  who  once-was  mistreea  or  the  world, 
we  belioid  liuw  Rome  &res;  worn  down  by  msnifold  end  incslrulable  dla- 
trossea.  the  bereavement  of  citizens,  (he  attack  of  foca.  the  reiteration  or  over- 
tlrrows,  where  is  her  senatef  wliere  are  her  people  T  We,  the  few  survivors,  are 
■till  the  dsiiy  prey  of  the  sword  and  of  other  iniiumerabie  tribulations.  Where 
are  they  who  in  a  lormer  day  reveled  in  her  glory  ?  witere  is  their  pomp,  their 
pride,  tlteir  IV«queiit  and  immodflrate  joy  ? — youngxtore,  younjt  men  of  the 
world,  congregated  here  fhim  every  quarter,  where  they  aimed  at  a  secular 
advancement.  Now  no  one  hsstena  up  to  her  (or  prefermenti  sud  so  it  la 
with  other  cities  also ;  some  pluceg  are  Uid«vaHto  by  peatilenre,  oiliersare  de- 
populated by  the  sword,  others  are  tormented  by  tamioe ;  and  others  are  swal- 
lowed up  by  earthquakes.' 

These  words,  far  irom  iMJng  a  rhetorical  lament,  are  but  a  meagre  ttatemeot 
of  some  of  the  circumatancea  of  a  deaolation.  in  which  the  elements  tli em- 
■elves,  as  St.  Gregory  intimates,  as  well  as  the  bdrtiariana,  took  a  principal 
part  In  the  dreadfiil  age  of  that  great  Pope,  a  plague  spread  from  the  low- 
lands of  Bgypt  to  the  Indies  on  the  one  hand,  along  Africa  across  to  S|>Bin  on 
the  other,  till,  reversing  itacouree,  it  reached  the  eualem  extremity  of  I'lurope, 
For  Qfty-two  years  did  it  retain  possession  of  the  iofeoted  atmoapiiere,  and, 
in  CouBtantiuopic^  during  three  months,  Ave  thousand,  and  at  leuglh  ten 
thousand  perwns,  are  said  to  have  died,  daily.  Many  cities  of  the  East  were 
left  without  inliabitants;  and  in  several  districM  of  Italy  there  were  no  Isborera 
to  gather  either  harvest  or  vintage.  A  sucoeasion  of  earthquakes  accomiiaaied 
for  years  this  heavy  cahimily.  Connanlinople  was  sliaken  lor  above  forty 
days.  Two  hundred  and  Ally  thousand  pereons  are  said  lo  have  periahed  in  tl^ 
earthquake  of  Antioch.  crowded,  an  tike  city  was.  with  strangers  Ibr  the  festival 
of  the  Aseension.  Beryliia,  the  eastern  school  of  Roman  jnrisprudonce.  called, 
fhnii  ita  literary  and  scientific  importance,  tlie  eye  ol  Phtenicia,  rJiared  a 
similar  &te.  These,  however,  were  tmt  kxnl  viiiitaiinns  Cities  are  indeed  the 
homes  of  civlliiation,  but  the  wide  earth,  with  her  hill  uui  dalc^  open  plain 
and  winding  valley,  Is  ita  refuge. 
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Buccts^vl  Aatautit  on  AOnuin  OivOaatitm. 

WhateTer  were  the  real  eauwa  oT  the  downikll  of  tlis  aDcleot  cifiliiaUon,  itf 
ImmediaUi  ioitrumeDt  was  the  tarj  of  Ebe  barbaruD  iDTuiona,  directed  agaiD 
RDd  again  agaiun  Lhe  inatitutMOH  ia  wbicb  it  wta  embodied.  First,  one  caioe 
down  upon  the  deroud  EtD|]ire,  and  thee  aootlier;  and  'that  which  Ihe  palmer 
worm  let^  tbe  lociut  ■!« ;  and  what  Uie  lociut  left,  the  mildew  deatroyed.' 
Nay,  Ihisauocession  oT  anaolti  did  not  merelj  ghtt;  on  and  finiah  the  procen 
of  deetroctliHi,  but  rather  undid  the  promiBe  and  actual  pnMqtect  of  recoTery, 
In  the  iutarral  between  bktw  sod  blow,  there  wu  *  direct  tendency  to  a 
lerival  of  what  bad  been  trodden  down,  and  a  rtiatoration  of  wliat  h»d  been 
debced ;  and  that,  not  only  from  any  aucb  reactioD  aa  might  take  place  in  tlie 
afflicted  pcpulatiou  itselfl  wben  the  criaia  waa  over,  bet  Irom  tbe 'Incipient 
domeatication  of  the  coDqueror,  aod  the  introduotiou  of  a  new  aud  Tigoroua 
element  into  the  party  and  canaa  of  ciTilization..  Tbe  fierce  aoldlerwas  van- 
qnighed  by  tbe  captiTe  of  bia  awonl  and  bow.  The  beauty  of  tlie  eouihem 
climate,  the  richness  of  its  productiona,  tlie  material  aplecdor  of  its  cities  Iba 
majesty  oT  tlie  Imperial  organization,  Uie  apoataneoua  precision  of  a  rautina 
adminlatratian,  th«  influence  of  religion  upon  the  imagiuatjon  and  Ihe  aacclion^ 
antiquity,  rule,  name,  preaeriptiou,  and  territory,  preaented  to  ioTiMihle  and 
tccogsized  Ibnns, — in  a  word,  tlie  conaervative  powerproper  to  eEtabliahmeDUi 
—awed,  overcame^  aod  woo,  tbe  eenailive  and  soble  savage.  'Order  ia 
beaven'i  fiigt  law,' and  bears  apon  it  tbe  imprew  ofdiTinity;  and  it  has  an 
eapecial  power  orer  iboae  minds  whldi  bave  l«d  taut  experieDce  of  it.  The 
Ooth  Dotonly  look  pay,  and  aoogbt  reAige,  IVom  tlie  Kmpire,  but,  still  more^ 
when,  instead  of  dependent,  be  waa  lord  and  master,  he  found '  liimaelf  ab- 
Borbed  into  and  aaaiiniUled  with  tbe  dTllizatioD,  upon  which  he  liiid  violently 
tbnut  bimaelt  Had  he  been  left  in  posseaaion,  great  revolutions  certainly,  but 
not  diaadntion,  would  have  been  the  deatiny  of  the  social  Ihimcwork;  and 
(be  tradition  of  teienco  and  of  tbe  arts  of  life  wonld  bave  been  unbroken. 

Thus,  in  tbe  nddat  oT  ttie  ewrol  eventa  which  were  Iben  In  progreas,  Ihvs* 
were  intervals  of  reapila  and  qf  hope.  Tlie  day  of  wrath  seemed  to  be  pissii^ 
away ;  tfainga  began  to  look  upt  and  the  sun  was  on  Ihe  point  of  coming  out 
again.  Statesmen,  who  watelied  tbe  aigns  of  the  times,  perhaps  be^n  la  aay, 
that  at  last  they  did  think  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  there  were  jtood 
grounds  For  locking  hopefiilly  at  the  state  or  affairs.  Adolphu^  the  aucreasor 
oT  Alarii^  took  on  himaelf  the  obligations  of  a  Roman  general,  assumed  Uie 
Boman  drea^  aocqKed  the  Bmpemr'a  sister  in  marriage,  and  opposed  in  arms 
tbe  fleroer  barbarian*  who  bad  overran  Spain.  Tbe  aona  of  Theodoric.  the 
Tisigotb,  were  taugiht  Virgil  and  tbe  Roman  Law  in  the  ac^ools  of  GauL 
Tbeudoric,.  tbe  Ostrogoth,  anxiotisly  preaerved  the  andent  monuments  of 
Boms^  and  ornamented  the  dtiea  of  Italy  with  new  edlQcea ;  be  revivtid  agri- 
oultnre,  prmnoted  eomtawvi,  and  pationiied  literature.  But  tbe  Ooth  waa  not 
to  retun  the  booty  which  tbe  Soman  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish ;  he  bad 
noon,  in  company  with  hia  former  foe,  to  repel  the  Vandal,  the  Hun,  or  the 
frank ;  or,  weakened  IVom  within,  to  yield  to  the  yoanger  asaailania  who  wwe 
to  succeed  him.  Then  the  whole  work  of  civilizatiDn  had  to  begin  again — if 
indeed  th^re  was  to  be  a  new  begiqoii^ ;  or  rather  there  waa  not  life  enoogb 
left  in  ila  poor  remains,  to  vivify  the  tntHi  maas  of  barbarism  which  fell  heavily 
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opoit  it,  or  Bren  to  nve  itaelf  frotn  a  floal  eitiactioiL  Ai  greit  C^mr  fell,  not 
under  ooe,  but  under  twenty  strokes ;  ao  it  was  odIj-  bj-  nunj  a  clearing 
amny  a  itaaUering  blow, '  acalpri  IV«qufat>t  ictibus  et  taiuiotie  plurima,'  that 
the  etiatiDg  fabric  of  the  (dd  iroild,  to  which  Csnr,  mora  than  any  other,  bad 
given  name  and  forni,  was  battered  dowB.  It  waa  Um  accumulation,  ths 
nilcnition  of  calamities  in  ertrf  qaartM  aod  through  ■  Vmg  period,  by  'tbs 
nin  Tailing,  and  the  Sooda  coming,  at>d  the  wioda  biowiiif  and  breakiog  upon 
that  house,'  that  it  Tell,  >  and  great  wm  tlie  GtU  tlierei^' 

The  Judgmmta  oT  Qod  were  upon  tb«  earth,  and  '  Uie  dooda  nturued  all^r 
the  rain ;'  and  aa  a  thunder  cloud  careen  aroand  tlie  Aj,  aod  coodetiMa 
suddenly  liere  or  there,  and  repeats  its  TbleoM  when  it  seems  to  have  been 
spen^  BO  waa  it  with  the  deaoent  of  the  Noith  upon  the  South,  Tliere  waa 
scarcely  ■  provinoe  of  the  great  Empire^  but  twice  or  thrioe  had  to  aoBtain 
attack,  invaaion.  Or  occnpation,  team  Uie  barbarian.  1111  11m  lenDioatioa  of 
the  reign  of  the  Antoninea,  lor  a  hundred  and  flflf  jean,  the  kmg  peace  con- 
tanoed,  which  tbe  Frince  of  Peace  brought  with  Him ;  then  a  lltinl  centurj  of 
cloud  and  nuMbioa,  hope  and  fear,  suspense  and  alBicCim;  till  at  length,  Juat 
at  the  middle  of  the  third  centuiy  of  our  era,  the  trumpet  sounded,  aiid  lbs 
time  of  riiiltation  begaii.  The  tmnendous  period  opened  it)  a  great  peatileiioe, 
and  in  an  eruption  of  tba  barbarian  both  on  the  Beat  and  on  Uie  West.  Tba 
peatUence  laated  Ibr  flfteen;ean;  and,  thougti  sootier  brought  to  an  end  than 
that  more  awful  peacilence  in  St  Gregorj'i  day  with  which  tlie  season  of  judg- 
ment closed.  ;et  in  that  fideen  yeare  it  made  its  wsj  into  erery  region  and  city 
of  the  Empire.  Uan/ citiea  were  raiptied;  Boae  at  one  time kM  B,000  iohab- 
itanCi  duily,  Alexandria  loat  hulf  ber  population.  As  to  tbe  barbarlaoi^  the 
Franki  on  the  West  deaoended  into  Spain ;  and  the  Goths  on  the  East  into 
Aaia  Minor. 

Asia  Hinor  bad  had  a  long  peace  of  three  hundred  yean,  a  phenomenon 
almost  Boiilaty  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  aad  difficult  for  the  imagination  to 
realize.  Its  citiea  wen  unwaUed ;  militaty  duties  bad  been  abolished ;  tbe 
taxes  were  emi^oyed  on  tbe  putilio  Iwildioga  and  the  well-being  and  eejoj-  ^ 
mente  of  111% ;  tbe  laca  of  the  country  wu  deoofaled  and  diraafled  by  the 
long  growth  and  derelopment  of  regelation,  by  tbe  suooeaaiTe  aocomulations 
of  art,  and  by  Uie  social  memoriala  and  reminiaceooea  of  nine  peaceful  genen- 
tiona.  Its  parks  and  grorea,  ila  palaces  and  temple*^  were  removed  itartlier  by 
a  hundred  years  txxa  the  iiyariea  of  war&re,  than  Eiqrtand  is  now  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  BabelUon.  Down  came  the  Qotha  from  Prussia,  Poland, 
and  tbe  Crimea;  they  sailed  akng  the  Euxine^  ravaged  Ponius  and  Bitlijnta, 
sacked  the  wealthy  Trebiaood  and  Chalcedon,  end  bnmed  the  imperial  Nictea 
and  Nicomedia,  aod  other  great  cities  of  the  country ;  then  thej  fell  upon 
CyztcuB  and  tbe  citiea  on  the  coast,  atxl  Anally  demoliihed  tbe  bmona  temple 
of  Diauli  at  Ephesua,  the  wonder  of  tbe  world.  Then  they  passed  over  to  the 
oniosite  continent,  sacked  Athena,  and  spread  dismay  and  oi»iftiBion,  if  not 
conflagmtion,  through  both  upper  Greeoe  aod  the  Pebiponneae.  At  the  same 
solemn  era,  the  Franka  fell  upon  Spain,  and  ran  tiinugb  the  whole'of  it,  de- 
stroying flourishing  tAtiea,  whose  mine  lay  on  the  ground  tor  centuries,  nor 
stopped,  till  they  had  crossed  into  Africa. 

A  eecond  time,  at  ■  later  dale,  was  Bpain  laid  waste  by  the  VandaU  and  tbrir 
oonfederalw,  with  an  utter  deaolation  of  Ui  territory.      Famhie   became  ao 
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urgent,  that  Imman  flmh  was  Mton;  pMtnmee  bo  nmput,  fint  the  wild 
beaaU  multiplied  among  the  worki  of  nuD.  PanhiK  dd  to  Africa,  these  (!»• 
t«elable  sarages  cot  down  the  Tery  rnjit-tree*,  ai  tliej  went,  in  the  waotoaneM 
of  their  Turj;  aod  the  inhnbltanta  oT  Ilie  plaodeKd  citiM  Bed  mmj  with  ludt 
property  M  they  could  save  beyond  sea.  A  new  deMd«Clott  of  Africa  toiA 
place  two  ccntoriea  Liter,  when  the  Saracens  paraed  in  a  contrary  direction 
ttvm  I^pt  into  Spain.  , 

Nor  were  tlie  Greek  and  Ariatfc  prorlnca^  mom  tlnn  tho  Weat,  destined  to 
be  protected  againnt  snceett^re  iHTRFions.  Scarcely  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  since  the  barbnrlan  Qolh  had  twept  so  Bercely  osch  side  of  the  jGgean, 
whan  additional  blows  fell  upon  Kurope  and  Asia  fttini  fre«b  CBemiea.  Id  Aaik 
the  Huns  poured  down  apoii  CippHdnda,  Ciltcia,  and  Syria,  scaring  the  pagaoi  of 
Aniioch.  and  the  monks  nnd  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  ailendng  at  once  the  melody 
of  iDiuiodcst  aong  and  of  holy  diaoi,  till  they  came  to  th«  estnuKe  of  Egypt, 
In  Europe  It  wag  tlia  Gotlia  again,  who  descended  with  fire  and  aword  into  ' 
Greece,  desolated  the  rich  Innds  of  Phocis  and  BoeotU,  destffiyed  Eleuaia  and 
its  tlme'bonored  Hupenititions,  aud  pnning  Into  the  PelDponneaa,  burned  Ita. 
citips  and  enslaTcd  its  popiiln^on.  Aboat  the  same  time  the  fertilo  and  culti- 
rated  tract,  atrctcliing  ftrira  tlie  Rnxlne  to  the  Adriatic  was  deraataled  by  ths 
■ame  reckless  invaders,  ercn  to  the  destrnctioo  of  tb«  bnit«  creatloD.  Sixty 
years  alUrwnrds  the  kinie  region  was  orema  by  th«  MiU  more  terrible  Huoa, 
who  Bncked  as  mjny  as  seventy  dliee,  and  carried  off  their  inbatiitanla.  Thit 
double  scourge,  of  which  Alnrlc  and  Attila  are  the  earlier  and  later  representa- 
tivni,  traveled  up  the  country  norlhwents,  aitd  thenoe  into  Lombardy,  pillagiiig^ 
burning,  eitenninating',  as  it  went  aloDjr. 

Wliat  tluiis  and  Goths  were  to  the  South,  such  were  Gcnnana,  Huns,  and 
Franks  to  GnuL  Tliat  ftmoim  country,  though  in  a  leia  bvored  olimate,  waa 
aa  cMkivated  and  liappy  as  Asia  Minor  after  Its  three  ceotariea  of  peace.  The 
banks  of  tlie  Bhlne  are  said  to  baTe  been  lined  with  rlllas  and  fitrma;  the 
schools  of  Harsdlles.  Antun,  and  Btmleanx,  vied  witb  tboae  of  the  Ea»^  and 
even  with  that  of  Athens;  opulence  had  had  its  ciTilixiDg  eflMvpon  their 
manners,  and  fiimiliarity  with  the  Latin  claasici  upon  tlieir  native  dialect.  At 
the  time  tliat  Alaric  was  carrying  his  ravages  Itom  Graece  into  Lombardy,  the 
fierce  Burgundians  and  other  Oermans,  to  the  ntimber  of  S00,000  ^hting  men, 
&U  upon  Gaul ;  and,  to  ose  Ibe  words  of  a  wsll'known  historbui,  '  the  aceua  of 
peace  and  plenty  waa  suddenly  changed  into  a  diesert,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
smoking  ruhis  eonld  alone  diitlngnisb  the  solitude  of  nature  from  the  work  of 
man.'  The  barbarian  torrent,  Bweefdng  away  dtlea  and  inhabitants,  spread 
from  the  banka  of  the  Bhine  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pyreneea.  Tifty  years  later 
*  great  portion  of  the  aame  re^on  w«a  devastated  with  like  excesses  by  the 
Huns ;  and  In  the  Interrala  between  the  two  vlritation^  destructive  Inroads,  or 
rather  permanent  occupatfons,  w«re  eObded  by  the  Franks  and  Bnrgundians 

Aa  to  Italy,  with  Some  as  a  centre,  its  multiplied  miseiiea  are  too  familiarly 
known  to  require  lUnatrstton.  I  oeed  not  enlarg*  upon  Hia  puniatameota  in- 
iicted  on  II  by  OermeD,  Qoth,  Tandal,  Hun,  and  ByianUne,  wbo  in  those 
same  centuries  overspread  the  coootry,  or  upon  tho  deatrtiotlon  of  cities,  vitlat, 
moDtsteries ;  of  every  place  where  literature  nigbt  be  stored,  or  dviliiation 
transmitted  to  posterity.  BarberlaDs  occnpied  the  broad  lands  of  nobles  and 
senators'  mercenary  bauds  infested  its  roads,  and  ^rannlwd  in  its  towns  and 
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its  Tarms ;  even  the  oaeful  arts  w«r«  graduallj  rorgoUen,  ■□d  tbe  raiaa  or  iCa 
cities  sufficed  Ibr  tha  remDant  of  iti  mtizent.  Sucti  was  the  alats  ot  tiling?, 
when,  Btt«r  the  g^m  of  poaCeri^  and  hope  which  BocompiDted  the  Gothic 
••cendcQcy ;  at  length  the  Lombarda  came  down  in  Ibe  age  of  St.  Gregoiy,  % 
more  btal  foe  than  anj  betbre,  to  complete  the  deaolation  oT  (lie  garden  of 

Eccompaawd  tlien  b;  iuch  caUmlties,  present  sod  bereditaiy,  through  such 
a  RUCceMion  of  centuriea  and  in  each  a  multitude  of  counlrjes,  where  should 
the  Koman  PoDtUT  look  tor  aretiige  of  learaiog,  tacred  and  proTaoe,  when  tha 
watere  were  oat  all  over  iheearlJi?  What  place  aball  be  prepare,  wliat  people 
■ball  he  choose,  witb  a  view  to  a  service,  the  more  neoessarj  in  proportion  aa 
itwss  diSealt?  I  know  where  it  must  be;  doubtless  in  the  old  citadel  of 
acdBDc«,  which  hitherto  had  been  safe  ftom  the  spoiler — in  Alezandia.  The 
tity  and  oonntrj  of  tbe  Ptideniies  was  ioviolats  as  yet;  tbe  Huns  had 
stopped  on  its  eastem,  tbe  Taodals  at  its  western  booodaryj  end  [hough 
Athena  and  Bhodea,  Carthage  sod  Uadaura,  Cordova  and  Lerida,  UaneiUes 
•nd  Bordeaux,  Rbdms  and  Uilao,  liad  been  overrun  by  the  barbarian,  jet  llie 
Huaeum,  tbe  greatest  of  all  sclidbla,  and  tbe  Sarapeum,  the  largest  of  all 
librariea,  had  recovered  Ihnn  tbe  dvil  calamities  which  had  pressed  upon  tlient 
is  a  past  century,  and  were  now  Air  away  from  the  Lombard,  wlio  wes  the 
terror  of  the  age.  It  would  have  been  a  plausible  representation  in  the  ege  of 
8t  Gregory  and  bis  innnediate  sueceaaor«,  If  human  wisdom  hud  beun  Iheir 
rule  of  Judgment,  tiiM  they  must  atrengtben  their  alliance,  aince  they  could  not 
with  ambitioua  and  sohismalical  Constantinople,  al  least  with  AletaadriB.  Tet 
to  Alexandria  they  did  not  turn,  and  in  fact,  before  auolher  ctiuturj  had 
passed,  Alexandria  itself  was  taken,  and  ber  library  burned  by  an  enemy,  more 
hostile  to  religion,  if  not  to  philosophy,  eren  than  the  Lombard.  The  inatinc* 
live  BSgaiHtj  of  Popee,  when  troubled  about  tbe  pcoBpectire  fortunes  ot  the 
human  race,  did  not  look  Ibr  s  place  of  relbge  to  a  city  which  had  done  great 
services  to  science  snd  literature  in  itsday,  but  was  aoon  to  fall  for  ever. 

[It  was  Id  the  nHmasteries  of  tbe  slcter  islands  of  Britannia  and  Hibemla 
that  learning  and  rdigioti  found  a  reihge,  and  whence  cams  the  achotsrs  and 
dturcbmcn  to  rebuild  the  schools  and  churches  of  the  desolated  coutiuent.] 

Tlia  Greek  eolonies  of  Syria  and  Asia  Hiuor,  and  the  Roman  settlements 
upon  the  African  coast,  bad  been,  almost  from  tbeir  flmt  formation,  Bourishing 
BchooU  of  education  ;  and  now  tliat  lliey  were  perialiing  under  the  barbarian) 
of  the  Saracens,  they  were  abandoned  by  such  profeMorB  end  students  as  re- 
mained, for  the  cities  of  Italy.  In  a  convent  near  Naples  lived  Adrian,  an 
AAicsn  ;  of  Borne  there  was  a  monk,  named  Theodore,  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia; 
both  of  tliem  were  dintinguished  for  their  classical,  as  well  as  their  ecclcBias- 
tlcal  attainments;  and  while  Theodore  had  been  educated  iu  Greek  usages, 
Adrian  represented  the  more  congenial  and  auiCaUe  traditions  of  the  West. 
or  thnie  two,  Theodore,  at  tbe  age  of  aixty-six,  waa  made  Primate  of  England, 
while  Adrian  was^lacedat  the  head  of  the  monastery  of  Canterbury.  Pjs?ing 
through  France,  on  their  way  to  their  poet  of  duty,  they  delayed  there  a  while 
at  tbe  command  of  the  Pope,  to  accustom  tbemsslves  to  the  manners  of  the 
North;  and  at  length  they  made  tiieir  appearanoe  in  Eoglaod,  with  a  collection 
of  books,  Greek  cUssica,  and  Gregorian  chants,  end  wliatever  other  aubjecis  of 
study  may  be  considerad  to  fill  up  tbe  interval  between  those  twa     The;  then 
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proceeded  to  foand  actioola  of  leailar,  ■■  well  ■■  or  saored  learning  througboDt 
the  aouch  of  tbe  iaiand ;  Kod  we  tre  ataured  by  SL  Bede^  tlwt  niunj  of  tlieir 
achoUra  were'  aa  well  acqiuintod  with  I^tin  and  Greek,  m  with  tlieir  oatira 
longoe.  Oae  of  Ibase  acboola  in  Wiltabire,  aa  tlis  legend  goea,  wua,  oa  that 
■cMmot,  called  '  Gtpekladc^'  aince  corrupted  into  Cridtladi^  and,  migraling 
•llerwarda  to  Oxford,  waa  one  oT  the  first  eleEnenta  or  ita  Unlveraity.  Uean- 
white,  one  of  thoM  Saxon  pilgrims,  who  had  been  an  buaj  at  Kome,  haviti^c 
paid,  It  is  Raid,  aa  many  a«  Bve  viaita  to  ths  Apoatlea,  went  up  to  tlie  north  of 
the  conntrj.  Betfara  the  colnmg  of  the  two  foreign  taachera,  Benedict  Blacop 
had  Iwen  Abbot  of  Canlerbiir; ;  but,  maklnj;  waj  Ibr  Adrian,  he  took  hlmaelf 
and  big  valuable  librBTjr,  the  fruit  of  bio  travela,  to  Wearmoutli  (now  Sunder- 
land) in  Northumberlaad,  where  he  fbuoded  a  church  and  monastery. 

[Ths  period  of  dtaaatais  and  upbreak  of  literary  and  religioua  inatituUona, 
not  flilly  ealabliahed,  which  followed  the  diamemberwent  of  tlie  Empire  of 
Chariemange,  and  wiilch  cnlminated  in  the  irruptionaof  the  Normana,  Suraccns, 
and  Huna,  li'oro  tbe  eighth  to  the  tenth  oenlury,  have  been  deaJitnBlad  by 
Baronlua  aa'Iron,'  'leaden,'  and 'dark;'  and  tbe  inatilntlons  which  did  more 
than  anj  and  all  otiiera  toprcaerve  and  transmit  the  traditiiiiis  and  treaiurea 
of  the  new  and  old  dviiization,  have  been  aaaailed  aa  the  cause  of  thia 
dedine,  aterilily,  and  darkneaa.    The  author  of  Christian  BcImoIb  obaervea :] 

The  tenth  eenWT,  this  very 'eenturyof  lead  andiron  ignorance,' witneaaed 
tiie  ell  but  total  extinction  of  the  monaatio  insdtule  in  France;  and  Id 
Germany,  where  it  aurvived  and  flourished,  achoola  and  tetters  continued  lo 
flouriah  tikewise.  U  Boy  ipals  are  diBcovorable  west  of  tbe  Rhine  where 
sparks  of  teaming  were  still  kept  alive,  we  ahall  And  them  in  those  remote  ro- 
treata  where  the  monka  fwk  ahelier  fhim  theatorm  which  waa  elsewhere  laying 
waste  all  the  birest  aanctoarin  of  the  land.  In  short,  tbe  iron  age  waa  an 
age  of  darkneea  tiecauae  it  witnessed  a  return  of  thoee  barbaric  incursions 
which  had  already  swept  away  tlia  Rotnan  civiliMtion,  and  wliicf  were  now 
attacking  the  Christian  civilization  which  had  nprung  op  in  Its  place  The 
ealamicies  that  were  already  hanging  over  Europe  before  the  death  of  Charle- 
maiige  had  not  been  UDroreaeen  by  hia  eagle  glance. 

80  eariy  as  810  the  N'orman  keels  had  appeared  off  the  shores  oT  Frieeland, 
and  the  powerfiil  marine  force  which  then  guarded  the  coasts  of  the  empire 
proved  but  a  vaia  protection.  He  himself  lieheld  then  in  the  offing  ftom  th« 
windows  of  his  palace  in  one  of  the  Narbonoese  dties,  and  aorrowfuiiy  pre- 
dicted the  evils  they  would  bring  00  his  people  after  hia  death.  And  hia  words 
were  only  loo  soon  fiiltlUed.  In  the  reign  of  Lonis  the  Debonnaire,  the  Nor- 
mans niled  up  the  Loire  and  laid  siege  to  Toors,  Inducing  the  whole  country  aa 
far  as  the  Cher  to  a  desert.  In  the  following  reign  they  showed  themselves 
yet  bolder  Entering  the  Seine  they  proceeded  np  the  river  to  Paris,  whidi 
tliey  aacked,  after  massacring  all  tlie  inhabitants  who  bad  riot  saved  themselvea 
by  Sight  Treves,  Cologne,  Kouen,  Nantes,  Orleana,  and  Amiens,  shared  « 
similar  fate.  At  Aix-ls-Chapelle  they  turned  the  chapel  of  Charlemagne  into 
a  stable ;  Angers  waa  twice  given  to  the  flames ;  and  In  88ft  took  place  that 
terrible  siege  of  Paris,  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Normana,  which  hna 
been  rendered  famoos  by  the  historic  poem  on  the  aubject  written  by  the  monk 
Abbo,  and  which  lasted  fbr  thirteen  montlis.  In  the  course  of  thin  siege  the 
Normans  fliled  up  the  ditch  hy  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  prisoners. 

Tlie  mode  of  warfare  adoMed  by  tbe  invaders  was  extremely  novel  Their 
fleets  entered  the  estuaries  of  rivera  and  aaoended  them  almost  to  their  source^ 

Clatory  bands  landing  on  either  bank  to  ravage  the  enrrooBding  country. 
m   the  great  rivers  tliey  proceeded  up  the  lesser  streams,  which  led  them 
.   into  the  heart  of  fertile  districts.    They  would  seize  on  some  idand  suited  for 
their  purpose,  where  Ihey  (brttfled  themielve*  and  apent  the  winter.     In  thia 
way  whole  provinces,  even  tliose  most  remote  fVom  the  sea-coast,  were  dev- 
astated, aud  that  BO  entirely  tba^  aaya  ona  writer,  'not  ■  dog  waa  left  to  bark 
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ot  tliem.'  The  iobabitanta  de«ertedttrair  tHIsgra  and  Heldn  at  the  flivt  olarm, 
and  fled  to  tits  wotNb;  town!  were  sacked  and  griven  to  the  flameB,  and  the 
ch II relies  and  tQonBSleriea  whicb  were  auppoaod  tOMintain  the  greal«£t  tniaaurea 
vrero  the  flr^t  object  oC  attack. 

In  912,  the  devastatkina  comRiitted  by  Hollo  and  his  Mowers  obli^d  Cliarlea 
the  Simple  to  make  peace  with  them,  on  terma  whicli  made  overto  the  Norman 
chieftain  the  feudal  aovareignty  ot  NeDatria.  Tlie  wild  sea-king  receiTed  . 
buptiam,  and  becune  the  flratduke  oT  Nomiandy;  but  though  a  atop  wus  thus 
put  Co  tlie  attacks  on  Paris  and  the  northern  coaat,  tlie  Nurtliaieu  continued 
tlieir  ravages  in  the  provincea  south  of  the  Loire. 

Terrible  as  thej  were,  however,  these  burbarihna  were  onlf  one  out  OC  the 
nuiti7  aworms  of  barbaiiatia  let  loose  oo  Europeat  this  unha^ipy  lime.  In  B36, 
the  Sarncena,  who  were  the  maatera  ot  the  Mediterranean,  attacked  the  coasta 
of  Provcnoe.  Marse^Hea,  the  only  cil;  ot  Septimania  where  Roman  letters 
Btill  partially  lingered,  was  aurprlsed  nnd  pillaged,  and  the  monks  and  dergj 
Cairied  into  alavery.  The  Saracens  eatabliahed  tiienuelTea  at  Frassinet,  a  port 
between  Toulon  and  Fr^ua,  and  held  poaaeaeion  of  it  lor  more  tlian  a  ccntuij. 
From  these  hr'adqiiarters  they  went  able  at  their  dIod sure  to  ascend  the  Rliono, 
as  &r  OS  Arlea,  and  to  overrun  all  the  south  ot  France.  About  the  same  time 
th^  aailed  up  the  Tiber,  and  advancing;  aa  fur  as  Rome,  burnt  a  gnat  part  of 
tliatcity,  'Uow  many  and  great  are  the  things  w4  are  safltring  lh>m  tha 
Saracensl'  wrote  Pone  John  VIII.  lo  Cfaarlea  tlie  BaMi  'whj  ahoukl  I 
attempt  to  describe  them  with  the  tongue,  when  all  tlio  leaves  of  Iho  Ibrest, 
were  they  turned  into  pens,  would  not  sulBce.  Behold  cities,  witlled  town^ 
and  Tillages  betid  oT  lohnbitanlsl  Wild  beastn  osurp  the  nnctuariea  odo« 
flUed  with  tlie  chair  of  doctriue.  Inatead  of  breaking  tlie  bread  of  lite  to  ttietr 
flocks  there,  bishops  bare  to  buy  tbeir  own.  Borne  herself  is  left  deaoliau. 
Lnat  year  we  sowed,  but  could  not  reap  our  harvest  by  reasons  of  the  Saracens: 
this  year  we  oin  hope  for  none,  for  in  seed-time  we  could  not  tilt  the  ground. 
Every  port  of  the  Italian  penioaula  was  wasted  by  these  btrberiana,  who  m- 
tablished  themselvet  at  Benevento,  and  ware  not  driven  thenoe  till  the  end  of 
the  century.  They  even  had  the  audacity  to  aeiie  and  hold  ponseaaion  of  fbrtf- 
Sed  posts  in  Ptorenoet  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  which  gave  them  tba 
command  of  the  Alpine  pniim,  ao  that  they  could  stop  and  levy  tribute  on  alt 
tlie  pilgrinft  traveling  from  the  north  to  Rome. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  last  and  worst  of  the  plagues  poured  oat  on 
ChristeDdom  yet  remains  to  be  Tvoticed.  Towards  the  close  of  tbe  ninth 
century,  the  Usgyars  or  Huns,  driven  westward  by  the  advance  of  other 
Asiatic  tribes,  crossed  the  Carpathian  inonntBina,  snd  desnended  iuLo  the  plains 
of  Dacia.     Thence  they  spread  like  a  torrent  over  Germatiy.  wlik^h  Ihey  rav> 

J  id  as  fiir  as  the  Black  Forest  Crossing  the  Alps,  they  laid  waate  the  plains 
Lombardy,  and  thence  poured  lolo  Aquitaine,  which  tliey  overran  as  far  aa 
the  Pyrenees.  Some  bands  proceeded  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of 
Italy ;  others  Ibund  their  way  into  Qreeoe,  and  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
Btantinople.  In  026,  they  appau«d  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorrsine,  and  htid  tbs 
Oermau  princes  under  tribute.  Their  wild  habits  and  ferocions  appeatsoca 
inspired  such  universal  terror  that  it  was  commonly  believed  that  tlie  sun 
turned  blood-red  at  tbeir  approach.  'They  live  not  as  rnen,  but  as  aavaga 
beaata,'  aaya  one  chronicler,  '  eatlug  raw  flesh  and  drinking  blood.  It  is  even 
reported  tlwt  thej  devour  tlie  hearts  of  their  prisoncis,  end  tbey  are  never 
known  to  be  moved  to  pity.'  Filled  with  the  bitterest  hatred  of  tbe  ChrisUait 
name,  their  tra<dc  was  nisiited  by  the  smoking  ruina  of  chorehes  and  nonas- 
teries,  and  tbe  panic  wbich  they  spread  has  survived  even  to  our  own  time  Id 
the  popular  tales  of  tbe  aavags  Ogres,  a  corruptton  of  tlie  name  Ciigren,  by 
which  they  ware  known  in  the  Tudesqaa  dialscL  The  innirsinns  of  the  Hnn- 
gsrians  lasted,  at  Interval^  for  tbe  apMe  of  eigh^  jeara,  par  did  Uiey  entirely 
cease  until  the  death  of  their  great  chief  Tatsong,  in  911. 

It  oould  hardly  bo  ozpeMed  that  acboola  and  kttera  would  greatly 
Sourish  at  a  time  when  the  whole  country  was  lit  np  by  the  flames  wbi<£  were 
deotroying  tbe  only  sanctunries  of  learning;  and  when  the  libraries  which  had 
coat  years  of  perserering  toil  in  their  collection  were  destroyed  in  one  hour  of 
mthlMi  barbuiam. 
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tnr  BOif.  JOHN  D.  PHiLBjocK,  bupxkintendkmt  op  public  bchools. 

B«fora  dwcrtbing  oni  Utest  school  edifice  (the  Norcross  Orammar 
School-boose,  Im  Sooth  Boston,  completed  and  dedicated  March  10, 
1868),  which  emtHtdles  In  design,  constmctton,  and  eqalpment,  aer- 
enl  excellent  ftatnres,  not  fonnd  In  any  one  of  Its  predeceftsors.  It 
mav  be  desirable  to  note  the  eacceBBlve  modiflcattona  which  have 
Men  Introduced  Into  buildings  fbr  this  class  or  schools. 

The  Boston  Grammar  School-hoDse  of  fort;  years  ago,  waa  a  two 
story  edifice,  each  story  conlatnlng  one  hall  or  school-room,  Vtth  seats 
fbr  abont  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils.  These  halls  were  wholly 
deatltnte  of  such  appendages  or  conveniences  as  recitation  rooms, 
clothes-Tooms,  closets,  and  blackboards.  In  each  of  these  large  rooms 
there  were  nsoaUy  three  teachers,  and  their  recitations  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  same  time,  while  the  pupils  not  occupied  In  reciting 
were  expected  to  dose  their  ears  to  the  surrounding  din,  and  attend 
to  their  tasks.  Of  this  type  was  the  old  Hayhew  School-house,  which 
contlnned  to  be  occupied  until  184S. 

The  Brat  ntodlBcatlou  of  this  type  consisted  chiefly  tn  the  addition 
of  a  third  story,  the  two  upper  stories  being  sppropriated  to  the  two 
halls  as  before,  and  the  lower  story  to  a  ward-room  or  to  Primary 
Schools.  An  iUnstration  of  this  modified  type  is  fbund  In  the  Wells 
Scbool-hoase,  a  eut  of  which  Mr.  Hana  Introduced  Into  hie  Report  on 
School-hooses,  as  the  best  City  Grammar  School-house  In  18S8.  It 
was  snbseqnenily  remodelled,  and  ts  Just  now  being  replaced  by  a 
structure  ofthe  Korcross  type.  There  waa,  of  course,  some  Improve- 
ment in  respect  to  style  of  finishing  and  furnishing,  but  no  new  fba- 
ture  of  Importance  added.  The  first  Important  steps  of  progress 
consisted  In  the  addition  of  two  recitation  rooms  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions to  each  of  the  two  large  school-rooms  or  halls.  This  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1840,  and  Trom  this  lime  until  1848,  the 
recitation  rooms  were  embraced  In  all  the  plans  for  new  buildings, 
and  most  of  the  old  buildings  were  enlarged  fbr  the  purpose  of 
securing  these  much  needed  conveniences.  The  Brimmer  School- 
honse,  erected  In  1848,  was  an  example  of  this  Improvement.  Re- 
cently It  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged. 

In  1848,  the  Qutncy  School-boose  was  erected,  a  description  ofwhlch 
ts  contt^ned  In  Barnard's  School  Architecture.  This  building  was  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  modification  of  what  had  preceded  It,  either  here 
or  elsewhere,     il  ims  a  nsvf  tj/pe.     Its  main  ftotures  were  these. 

1.  It  was  large.  Up  to  this  time,  a  Grammar  School  containing 
four  hundred  pupils  was  considered  vi-ry  large.  This  building  had 
■ix  hundred  and  sixty  seats  in  its  school-rooms,  exclusive  ofthe  hall. 

S.  It  contained  a  separate  school-room  fbr  each  teacher,  twelve  In 
all,  and,  of  course,  recitation  rooms  were  not  needed. 

B.  It  contfOned  a  hall  large  enough  to  seat  comfortably,  all  the 
pnplls  thatcooldbe  accommodated  In  the  school-rooms,  and  even  more. 
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i.  Itcoutained  a  clothes-room  atUcbedtoeacbscliool-rooni,  throng^ 
which  the  ;)upU*  passed  In  entering  and  leaving  their  respective  rooms. 

6.  It  contained  a  separate  desk  and  cbair  for  each  papil.  This 
was  probably  the  flrat  Orammar  School-tiOQse  Into  which  this  fta- 
tnre  was  introduced. 

AH  the  Grammar  School-houses  which  have  been  bnllt  Id  this 
clt;  during  the  past  twenty  years,  have  been  of  this  type.  HodlQca- 
tloos  raoro  or  less  Important  have  from  time  to  time  been  Introduced, 
but  the  type  has  not  been  changed.  The  chief  modi S cation  of  tnis  type 
which  has  been  made  in  the  plans  of  the  bnlldlugs  erected  during  the 
past  dftcen  years,  consisted  in  increasing  the  number  of  schooi-rooma 
to  Iburteen  by  catting  off  about  two-finhs  cif  the  site  of  the  ball  for  this 
purpose.  This  modiflcatiou,  so  far  from  being  an  improvement,  was. 
nndoubtedly  a  retrograde  step.  The  rooms  thns  gained  were  too  near 
the  sky  for  ordinary  school  purposes,  the  halt  was  rendered  too  email 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  number  of  schooU 
rooms  was  too  great  for  a  single  Orammar  School,  containing  one 
series  of  grades.  The  Prescott  Grammar  School- house,  erected  two 
years  ago,  a  description  of  which  may  be  (bnnd  in  Barnard's  Journal 
of  Education.  Vol.  XVI.,  Is  an  Improvement  on  the  modified  Qulncy 
type  which  hod  been  in  vogue  Ibr  some  years,  inasmuch  as  It  Is  only 
Eftrre  stories  high,  and  has  a  sufllclentty  spacions  ball.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  but  it  Is  too  large,  having  sixteen  school-rooms,  and  the  plan 
is  more  costly  in  proportion  to  the  accommodations  than  that  of  any 
other  building  which  has  been  built  tn  Ihls  city. 

The  Saperintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  School 
Board  in  ISCT,  set  forth  his  objections  to  the  buildings  which  lie 
calls  modyficationa  of  the  Quiaq/  Igpe,  and  advocated  the  adoption  of 
a  plan  for  a  Grammar  School-house,  as  a  model  or  standard,  which 
should  provide  for  only  three  stories,  and  only  ten  school  rooms,  with 
a  hall  spacions  enough  to  seat  comfortably  all  the  pnpils  that  the  ten 
school-rooms  would  accommodate. 

In  determining  the  plan  of  the  Norcross  building,  the  Superintend- 
ent's recommendation  was  considered,  but  not  adopted  In  ftall.  The 
Committee  on  Public  BuUdlngs  of  the  City  Council  who  really  had 
all  the  poieer  to  decide  what  the  plan  should  be,  concluded  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  may  be  called  a  compromise  between  tliat  of  the  modi- 
fled  Qulncy  and  that  recommended  by  the  Superintendent.  The 
Improvements  on  the  Qulncy  type  consist  in  Its  architectural  charac- 
ter, In  Its  style  of  finish,  in  Its  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
in  some  minor  details,  especially  for  security  against  flre. 

[Before  giving  Mr.  Phllbrick'a  description  of  the  Morcross  School- 
house,  we  will  introduce  the  plana  of  tLe  houses  above  referred  to, 
with  descriptions  written  at  the  time  of  their  completion,  to  mark 
the  successive  modlQcatlons  of  this  class  of  houses,  together  with 
statistics  ond  remarks  In  the  dedicatory  exercises,  to  show  the  in- 
terest taken  in  their  Public  Schools  by  the  most  eminent  dtliena  of 
Boston.    H.  B.} 
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Flan  or  thb  Norcross  Sghool-hodsb. 

The  building  is  located  on  a  lot  or  land  bounded  on  three  of  Its 
sides  by  D,  Fifth,  and  Gold  streets,  the  principal  f^ont  fkclng  on  D 
Street.  The  building  is  three  stories  high  exclusive  at  the  base- 
ment and  atUc,  the  main  building  having  a  frontage  on  T)  Street  of 
90  It.  4  in.,  and  on  Fifth  and  Gold  streets  61  ft.  8  In.  In  the  centre 
•at  the  D-street  and  rear  sides  Is  an  avaiit  eorpi,  or  projection  from  the 
main  building,  each  projecting  7  ft.  4  in.  and  having  a  width  of  Si  ft. 
The  entrances  to  the  building,  of  which  there  are  two,  one  in  front, 
the  other  in  the  rear,  toe  in  the  projections.  The  entrance  hall  ex- 
tends across  the  building  from  rtont  to  rear  and  is  22  ft.  wide  tn  the 
centre  of  the  building,  a  staircase  arid  acholara'  cloak-rooms  occupy- 
ing a  portion  of  the  width  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  In  each  of  the  three  stories,  are 
two  school-rooms,  each  29  by  SZ  rt..anil  12  R.  Bin.  high.  Each  of 
these  rooms,  twelve  tn  all,  has  Its  separate  cloak-room  for  scholars, 
each  about  6  by  IT  ft.,  connecting  both  with  hall  and  school-room, 
and  a  small  room  for  the  teacher,  6  by  iOft.,  connecting  with  the  school- 
room. The  teachers'  rooms  are  located  in  the  angles  of  the  projec- 
tions, a  broad  and  well  lighted  staircase  occupying  the  middle  portion 
at  each  end  of  the  halls.  In  the  attic,  the  whole  of  the  main  build- 
ing wlthtn  the  high  Mansard  roof.  Is  devoted  to  a  hall  about  G4  by 
£0  ft.  and  16  ft.  high,  for  exhibitions  and  general  exercises)  In  the 
projections  are  the  staircases  and  closets  for  apparatus,  Ac.  The 
large  hall  is  lighted  f^om  all  sides,  and  the  whole  floor  space  la 
clear  of  obstructions,  a  handsome  stucco  cornice  finishes  the  angle  of 
the  walls  and  celling,  and  the  walls,  which  are  entirely  vertical,  are 
finished  about  4  (t.  high  with  hard  wood.  It  Is  larger  than  any 
vther  school-house  hall  In  the  city. 

The  basement  is  10  ft.  high  la  the  clear,  5  ft.  of  which  Is  ahove  the 
ievel  of  the  yard  paving.  In  this  story  Is  a  Committee  room  about 
IT  by  30  ft.,  a  Janitor's  room,  teachers'  water  closets,  the  heating 
apparatus  and  fael  room,  and  two  play-rooms  tbr  scholars,  each  29 
hy  32  ft. 

Each  school-room  Is  fUmished  with  66  single  desks  and  chairs,  a 
'^acher's  platform,  desk,  chair,  and  waste-basket,  a  clock  and  ther- 
nometer,  blackboards  on  two  sides  of  each  room,  with  neat  recep- 
^les  fbr  chalk  at  the  bottom,  and  cases  within  the  thickness  of  the 
MrtitlOD  walls  fbr  containing  chalk  and  other  necessary  articles- 
Each  school-room  Is  lighted  by  four  large  windows,  which  are  pro- 
rlded  with  Inside  blinds  with  rolling  slats,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
it  light.  All  the  school-rooms  and  the  large  hall  are  In  communi- 
cation with  the  head  master's  room  by  means  of  bells  and  speaking 

In  the  corridor  of  each  story  are  two  enamelled  Iron  sinks  supplied 
With  Cochltuate  water.  The  teachers'  closets  In  the  basement  are 
Btted  wltli  wash-bowls  and  water-closets.    The  school  privies  are 
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located  In  the  rear  of  the  janl,  and  are  approached  by  a  covered  aud 
screened  paasage  from  the  rear  entrance  of  the  bnildlDK. 

All  the  standing  wood  work  is  of  a  beantlfal  brown  ash  wood. 
The  wood  la  gammed  to  fill  the  grain  and  then  oiled. 

The  building  is  heated  bj  a  low  pressure  steam  heating  ^pa- 
ratns.  There  are  two  tvbalar  wroDght-lron  steam  boilers  in  the  base- 
ment, which  maj  be  worked  coqjolntly  or  separately.  One  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  ail  ordinary  winter  weather.  There  are 
in  the  basement  connected  with  these  boilers,  twenty-six  stacks  of 
steam  radiators,  each  In  a  separate  air-chamber.  Each  school-room 
is  connected  with  two  of  these  hot  alr-chambera  by  means  of  tin 
pipes  and  registers  located  on  its  two  weather  sides.  The  hall  Is 
also  connected  with  two  of  a  large  size.  Cold  ont-door  air  Is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  ventiducts  to  each  hot  BlT-cluunt>er  where  It  is 
moderately  warmed  by  being  itraintd  tlirongh  the  stack  of  radiators 
[see  accompanylDg  cnt]  and  thence  passed  to  the  school-rooms.  The 
radiators  are  of  cast-iron;  the  whole  number  of  them  Is  fbnr  hnn- 
dred,  with  aggregate  of  four  thousand  feet  of  radiating  surf&ce. 

The  presBDre  of  steam  on  tbeboilars  safflcient  for  heating  pnr- 
poses  varies  ftom  three  to  five  ponnds  to  the  square  inch.  As  fitst  as 
the  steam  is  condensed.  It  Is  returned  to  the  boilers  in  the  fbrm  of 
warm  water,  and  hence,  It  Is  only  at  Intervals  of  two  or  three  weelcs. 
that  It  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  boilers  with  cold  water. 

The  plan  of  ventilation  is  In  some  respects  different  from  tliat  in 
any  other  school  bnildlng  In  the  city.  Each  school-room  is  provided 
with  a  separate  ventiduct  16  by  16  Inches  in  the  clear,  constracted  of 
smoothly  planed  boards,  with  two  valves  opening  into  it,  one  near 
the  floor  and  the  other  near  the  celling.  These  valves  are  about  IG 
by  24  inches.  The  lower  one  is  to  be  kept  open  for  ordinary  venti- 
lation ;  the  upper  one  is  designed  to  be  opened  nhen  there  is  surplus 
heat  to  be  expelled.  The  ventldncts,  although  connected  to  the 
rooms  by  the  valves  Just  described,  are  located  In  the  several  clothes- 
rooms,  and  are  extended  up  Into  the  roof;  from  thenco  the  foul  air 
escapes  through  one  large  ejector  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
roof.  To  Itarthcr  assist  in  the  ventilation  of  the  school-rooms,  cloak- 
rooms and  halls,  swivel  blinds  are  placed  over  ail  the  doors,  and 
movable  glazed  sashes  are  Inserted  In  the  partitions  on  the  hall 
side  of  the  cloak-rooms,  so  that  a  full  and  free  discharge  of  air  ITom 
the  school-rooms  may  be  effectual  without  a  draught,  the  air  passing 
out  of  the  school-rotHnB  rises  np  through  the  well-rooms  of  the  stair- 
cases, and  throagh  openings  in  the  attic  ceOIng  to  the  ejector  on  the 

All  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  constracted  with  bricks,  the  ex- 
terior walls  are  fiiced  with  pressed  bricks.  The  trimmings  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  the  basement  np  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor, 
the  belt  course  at  the  height  of  the  second  floor,  and  the  tablet  over 
the  front  entrance,  on  which  is  the  name  of  the  school  and  the  dat« 
of  erection  in  bold  raised  letters  and  figures,  are  all  of  white  Con- 
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cord  granite.  The  cornice  la  of  wood,  with  copper  gutters.  Tlie 
roofe  ore  covered  witli  slates  and  tin,  tbe  Manaud  roof  Is  corered 
irith  an  ornamental  caat-lron  snow  gnard-  The  yard  la  enclosed  bj 
a  faandaome  Iron  fence  on  tbe  D  and  Fltth  street  aides,  and  by  a 
brick  wall  eight  Test  high  on  the  other  two  aides. 

The  accompanying  perspective  view  shows  the  external  appear- 
ance of  tlie  edifice.  It  Is  compact  in  torm,  and  is  solid  and  substantial 
In  character,  rather  than  pretenUooB  and  showy.  The  excellence  or 
the  materials  oscd  in  Ita  conatmction,  and  the  thoronghneaa  of  the 
work  In  every  particular  from  "tarret  to  ronndatlon  stone,"  may  be 
appreciated  to  some  extent  by  reference  to  the  speciflcationa  In  detail 
which  foUow  this  dcBcrlpUon. 

William  Sayward  was  the  contractor  for  tbe  mason  work,  Messrs. 
Morrison  &  Shaw  were  the  contractors  fbr  the  carpenter  work, 
Messrs.  Geo.  W.  Walker  S.  Co.  for  the  heating  apparatoa,  and  the  tar- 
nltnre  was  mode  by  Joaeph  L.  Boas.  All  these  contractors  have  reason 
to  point  with  pride,  aa  skilful  and  honeat  mechanics,  to  their  work  on 
this  bnUdlng.  In  material  and  workmanship  It  Is  probably  ansnr- 
poased  by  any  other  school  edifice  in  thia  country.  The  whole  cost, 
excloslve  of  the  lot,  bat  Incladlng  flimltore.  Is  about  986,000. 

The  ho:^rable  ex-mayor  (Otis  Norcross)  whose  name  the  achool  ia 
hereafter  to  bear,  has  given  to  it,  besides  a  large  clock  fbr  the  hall, 
and  a  Ubwry  of  reftrencc  books  costing  f  100,  the  sum  of  fSOO,  the 
interest  o(  which  is  to  be  expended  amfooUy  for  the  purchase  of 
ancb  library  and  reference  books  aa  the  Chairmaii  of  its  Committee, 
and  the  Master  may  deem  most  deelioble. 
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PLANS  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  NORWICH. 


The  Nobwicu  Free  AcAOEwr  represented  on  pages  oc- 

cupies one  or  the  most  eligible  sites  in  the  world, — slot  of  over  six  acrea 
perfectly  level  in  Tronl,  and  rising  into  a  beautifully  nroaded  hill  in  the 
rear,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  building  wus  erected  after  plans  by  Mr.  EvanBurdick,  Architect, 
Norwich,  at  a  cost  of  830,000  exclusive  of  the  land. 

The  building  is  87  Teet  with  a  front  projection  of  24  feet  by  12,  sur- 
mounted by  an  Observatory. 

In  the  Basement,  besides  the  furnaces  and  the  coal-bins,  there  is  a 
working  laboratory,  connected  by  stairs  with  the  philosophical  lecture 
room  on  the  tirst  floor. 

On  the  first  floor,  besides  separate  clothes  room,  one  for  boys,  and  the 
oiher  for  girlii,  there  is  a  Lecture  room,  and  a  Ijibmry,  for  the  supply 
of  which,  (Jen.  Williams  and  wife  have  given  a  fund  of  ^,000. 

The  Second  and  Third  floors  are  now  left,  each  in  a  single  hall  with 
two  clasH  rooms  attached,  but  are  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  two 
rnoms,  if  the  organization  of  the  Academy  should  require  it 

For  convenience  of  acce^,  for  spaciousness  of  halls  and  class  rooms, 
fur  light,  warmth,  venlilalion,  and  seating,  for  the  accommodation  and 
use  of  apparatus,  and  library,  this  edifice  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other 
erected  for  educational  purposes  within  our  knowledge. 

This  building  rejiresenled  on  pages  was  erected  by  the 

Central  DiBtrict  of  Norwich  to  accommodateagraded  system  of  schools; 
there  being  six  roum^,  thereby  accommodating  as  many  classes  or  de- 
parimenta.     The  architect  was  Mr.  Evan  Burdick. 

The  building  is  76  feet  by  58  feet,  with  a  front  projection  of  U  It  by 
14  f^.  The  lot  is  in  150  feet  by  280,  well  graded  and  drained  and  en- 
closed with  an  iron  fence.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted,  warmed  and 
ventilated,  and  furnished  with  desks  and  chairs  manufactured  by  Joseph 
L.  Ross  of  Boston.    The  LOst  of  grounds  and  building  was  $37,500. 

In  the  organization  of  the  public  Khools  of  Norwich,  the  committee 
■contemplate  the  establishment  from  time  to  time  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Primary  Schools,  to  acoommodale  all  the  young  children  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  their  homes.  The  diagram  on  page  700,  rep- 
resents one  of  the  houses  erected  for  n  school  of  this  grade,  capable  of 
accommodating  U2  pupils  divided  into  twoclassesor  departments.  Each 
room  is  furnished  with  Ross's  achool-furniture. 

The  material  la  wood,  and  the  cost  independent  of  Ihe  site  was  93,000. 
Mr.  E.  Burdick    Architect. 
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NOSWICII  FKtt  ACAbhHT 


tif.  t.— BKiBirr. 
A. — Furnace  Boom. 
B, — I^bonitorj . 
C— Cof  1  Room. 
D.—Boy»'  Play  Room. 
E.—GirW  Play  Room. 
a.  a.— Stairs, 
i. — Area  Windows. 
e. — ForDnceii. 
d.  i, — Braement  Suiis. 
r. — Stain  to  Laboratory. 
/.—Fire  Place. 
g. — Iron  Cdamiu. 

Fif.  3i— ntrr  FuioK. 
ji.— Tvaehpra'  Entrance 
B.— Bo>-a'  Hall. 
C— Girls'  H»;i. 
JD.— Boys'  Clotbea-room. 
B.— Girb'      " 
F. — ticetuK  RoDfli. 
Q. — library. 
H.— Hall. 
/.—Platform. 
a.  s.— Slain. 
t.  &.— Wash -stands. 

d.  rf.—Teachrrs'CkiKli- 

t, — Laboratory  Stain. 
/. — Ventiducts. 


A. — Iron  Colamna. 
i. — Apparatos. 
t,— Book  Case. 

Flooii. 

A. — Teachers'  Room, 
B.—Boy»'  Hall. 
C— Girla'  Hall. 
D. — Redtation  Room, 
E. — Roeito^on  Room, 
r.— Sthool  Room. 
O.— Platform, 
a.  o.— Stain. 
6.  b.  i.—Roofs. 
c. — VentidiMits. 
tf.— Iron  Colamna, 
«.— Book  CaKf. 
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Plans  op  School-Houses  in  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SniNma  ScEDOL. 

The  Skinner  School,  named  in  honor  of  Aaron  N.  Skinner,  fonner  Major, 
and  on  earnest  friend  of  public  Bcliools,  erected  in  18(i7,  at  a  rost  of  $35,000, 
including  loC,  rence,  Ac,  is  on  the  corner  of  Stale  sod  Summer  streets. 

Tlie  main  building  is  seventj  by  eighty-eiglit  feet,  and  two  stories  liigli. 
Kaeh  story  is  divided  into  aii  rooms,  villi  a  hall  ten  feet  wide  in  the  centre. 
There  is  a  projection  in  front  Sve  by  twenty-two  feet,  which,  besides  extending 
the  hall,  gives  closets  on  eacli  side  for  t^acliers'  olotUing  nnd  for  storing  books, 
maps,  Ac.  In  Che  rear  tliero  is  an  addition  sixteen  by  tliirty-six  feel,  wbioli, 
besides  n  recitation- room  connected  with  the  principal's  room,  contains  the 
stairs  for  tlie  pupils,  Kirich  being  separated  from  the  main  building  by  a  wall, 
will,  in  case  of  lire,  be  tlio  last  to  be  destroyed.  Tlie  tbree  rooms  on  each  side 
of  the  hall  arc  connected  by  doorways,  leaving  a  passage-way  round  the  entire 
building,  near  tlio  outer  wall.  This  plan  was  adopted  for  safety  in  case  of  lire. 
The  furnaces  being  all  in  llio  centre  of  ths  building,  flro  can  only  commence 
there,  in  wliioh  case  tlio  teaehera  and  cliitdren  would  Snd  a  Fafe  egress  ttirougb 
tiicse  doors  (o  the  protected  staircases  in  the  rear.  Double  doors  are  placed  at 
tliese  openings,  one  opening  into  each  room,  which  prevents  noise  from  adjoin- 
in;;  rooms  as  elTectually  as  a  brick  wall. 

In  four  rooms  on  the  first  fioor,  a  dressing-room  six  feet  wide  is  formed  by 
running  a  screen  across  tlie  room  seven,  feet  high,  in  whidi  llie  younger  chiUten 
linng  their  clotliing,  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  dressing-rooms 
for  the  older  cliildren  are  in  the  basement,  each  occupying  tlie  space  of  two 
siliool -rooms,  as  seen  in  the  plan, 

Thero  are  four  furnaces  placed  side  by  side  in  the  centre,  an  arrangement 
conducing  alike  to  convenience  and  safety.  Each  furnace  beats  tliree  rooms  on 
one  floor.  The  furnaces  are  supplied  with  air  fVom  a  room  in  llie  basement  of 
the  rear  uddition,  into  which  air  is  frtely  admitted  ihrough  two  windows  cov- 
ered with  wire  clotb.  Tlie  air  tultes  go  out  at  the  bottom  of  this  room,  and  pass 
under  the  floor  of  the  dressing-rooms  to  the  furnaces.  By  this  plan  all  disturb- 
nnce  from  oulaido  currents  of  air  is  avoided. 

Tl;e  building  is  ventilated  by  means  of  four  cliimncys,  each  two  feet  square 
inside,  up  through  Che  centre  of  which  passes  a  cast  iron  smoke-pipe,  oiio  for 
each  fumaco-  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  registeni  opening  into  these  cliim- 
ncys, tlie  heat  of  the  sraoko-pipe  producing  a  very  strong  draft. 

A  register  from  each  furnace  opens  into  tlie  hall,  by  means  of  which  rooms 
can  at  any  time  be  cooled  off  by  sbutting  ill  register  and  opening  llmt  in  the 
hall. 

The  street  water  is  introduced  into  the  dres^ng-rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
into  tlie  halls  of  the  flrst  and  second  floors. 

The  interior  is  flninhed  with  white  chestnut  wood,  except  the  floors,  which 

Several  important  improvements  have  been-  recently  made  in  the  school 
buildings  of  New  Haven,  making  them  to  conform  to  the  plan  of  the  Skinner 
Scbool,  of  a  room  for  only  flfty  scholars  under  a  chiss  teacher.  In  the  Eaton 
School,  the  hirge  rooms  on  the  third  floor  have  been  converted  into  two 
each.    And  in  tlie  Webster  School,  two  large  rooms  in  ibe  octagon  have 
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SKINNER  SCHOOL,  NEW  HAVER 


been  mode  into  (bur  very  6oiirenieDt  roanUi  and  the  Urge  roon  in  the 
second  floor  of  the  main  building  lias  b«en  diTided.  Tbia  U  tbe  flnid  change  in 
(lie  original  plan  on  wbicli  the  Eaton  and  Webster  Scboola  nere  inaugurated, 
or  having  large  rooms  of  a  bundred  or  more  pupila,  with  one  or  two  BBsistanls 
who  heard  these  classes  in  rccitatioa-rooms  adjoining.  IE  is  now  fonnd  that 
better  teaching  and  better  discipline  U  obtained  In  rooma  containing  about  ORj 
scholara,  entirely  under  one  teacher's  control,  a  system  which  now  exists  in  all 
our  schools.— iJ.  C.  GUman's  Report  for  18GT. 


J.  JinHor'i  lom.       F.  Fiunio 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 


SCHOOL-HODSES  IS  San  FRAKCTSCa 


The  Lincoln  School  buildinf;  n-as  completed  in  August,  186S,  and  cost,  In- 
cluding ninjilure,  $100,000.  It  ia  lic^iraed  exoluslrelj'  fur  bojs,  and  accom- 
modntes  one  thousuiid  pupilj,  exdu^ve  ot  the  large  liall  in  the  attic  story.  It 
ia  situated  on  Iluj  comer  of  Fiftli  and  Marlicl  atrwts,  one  hundred  and  sevenlj-- 
live  fc-ct  square,  and  ia  iocloaed  in  froDt  by  a  brick  wall  and  balustrade  fciioe. 

Tho  plan  of  llje  building  is  cnicilbnn,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a-lialf 
feet  long,  bj'  sixty-tlinte  and  a-half  feet  wido  in  tlie  body ;  llio  wiiigH  ero 
eighteen  by  Ihirty-lhree  fe^t,  and  the  whole  covers  a  superdcial  area  of  ten 
thousand  one  hundrvd  and  thirty-seven  fecL  II  ia  built  of  brick,  in  llio  nioFt 
■nbalanliol  manner,  with  a  boseniont  two  stories,  and  an  attic,  torminnting  with 
a  Uanianl  roof,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  eurrouuded  witli  a  bal- 
ustrado. 

The  wBlIa  of  the  baiement  and  principal  stor^arotwo  feet  thiik;  above  that, 
they  aro  eighteen  inehcH  thick.  Tiio  joists  of  all  the  tloors  ure  tbreo  by  seven- 
teen inches.  The  heiglJt  of  the  boscnwnt  in  the  clear  is  eleven  feet ;  principDl 
and  second  stories,  flncen  feet ;  while  tho  attic  or  assembly  ball,  whicb  forms' 
one  room  throughout  the  building,  is  eighteen  R^ec  in  the  clear. 
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Four  capucLOUs  !>tiiirH'ii}~s  Liiiniuuiiicate  between  thii  biiaement  and  tlie  attic. 
Tlie  ingrcsa  and  cgri-sa  to  tbe  building  are  very  ample,  safe,  anil  convenient,  and 
pousiaC  of  t«ti  lanre  doorways— four  in  front,  just  at  eacli  side  of  the  main  btlild- 
iug,  and  six  in  lite  rcnr,  four  of  llicm  corresponding  with  tliose  in  front,  giviug 
an  extent  for  tlicse  purposea  of  seventy -two  ft^t  in  breadlii. 


Tlie  interior  in  well  lijtlitcd  and  vcntiliitcd  Ihroughout.  Tlie  windows  are 
kIujmsI  with  ground  KliiM.s  wliieli  disiieiisn'S  witii  curtjiina  and  blinds  IVesh  air 
is  iotroduct'd  tbroii)(li  llie  iipcrturcH  near  the  doom,  wliieii  are  regulated  by  n-g- 
i.'terH,  mliilo  Ilio  icnptire  air  e-Heiitieu  tlirou^'h  veiitihitnrs  near  the  ceiling. 

Tlie  distribution  of  urea  on  liie  iirintiiKil  and  eeeond  floor  is  uniGirni,  each 
foutiiining  six  aehool-roonis  of  twenty-niiio  by  thirty-four  fret ;  six  wardrobe 
rooms,  six  and  a  half  by  twenty  and  a  hnlf  fi/ct;  two  tcaeliers'  rooms,  aiz  and 
a  IiEilf  by  nine  fwt;  and  two  halls,  cloven  feet  four  inches  wide,  running  tl trough 
tlie  building  tmnaversely,  with  stairways  at  caeli  etid,  reacbing  to  tbe  attic  ur 
fiSiiembiy  ball.  The  attic  is  in  one  mom,  but  is  capable  of  the  same  arrange- 
ment aa  the  stories  below.  The  basement  contains  six  school-rooms,  which 
accoTnmodnle  sixty  pupils  eacli.  All  tho  wardrobe  rooms  are  aupi^ied  with 
tniirblc  lop  wusii-standa  and  water. 
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N   SCHOOL- Hi 


Tlie  Denman  School  building  was  erected  in  1 864,  at  a  cost  of  S'S.OOO,  in- 
tluding  furniture,  and  bears  the  iinaie  of  llie  teaclier  wlio  founiled  t!ie  Bcliool  in 
IS51,  wua  efterwHrda  Cily  Superintendent,  and  Principal  or  llio  ecliool.  It  is 
designed  exclusively'  fur  fcirlx,  and  BccomDiodutes  six  liundred  pupils. 

Tlio  plan  of  tlie  building  is  a  parHllelograni  of  ninety-eiglit  and  a  lialf  Teet  b; 
sixty-ono  feet,  buving  its  entrance  on  tlie  long  sides,  in  projecting  portions,  eacli 
tiventy-nine  feet  by  tliree  and  a  lialf  feet 

Tlie  building  is  tlirec  stories  bigli,  Ilie  Urrt  Iretng  lliirteen  and  a  lialf  (eet,  and 
the  second  and  tliird  storiciii,  eacli  lineeu  feet  tiigli,  benides  tlie  attir,  wliicli  is 
ttrelve  feet  higii,  and  contains  sixteen  Lutliem  wiiidowB  in  its  iiiclined  sides, 
and  six  in  tlio  projecting  portions  of  tlie  two  fronts. 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  ttrst,  gecood.  and  tliird  etories  is  uniform,  each  eon- 
tiuniog  four  (whool-roonis  of  twenty-eifcht  by  tliirly-four  feet;  four  wardrulic 
roomaof  six  anduhnlf  by  twenty-one  and  a  half  fi-et;  two  teadiers' rooms  of 
six  and  a  lialfby  nine  feet;  and  a  Imll,  eleven  feet  wide,  tlirougli  tlie  centre  of 
tlie  building,  trani'vetBel]-,  with  easy,  spacious  alnirwHys  at  eaeli  end,  whieli 
extend  to  tlie  attic  and  discliarge  liolow  by  four  spacious  doors. 
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The  attic  roDlains  Iwo  redlatlon  inomf,  eacli  twent]--8«ven  by  thirty-lliree 
and  a  hair  feet,  and  ao  aa^eniblj-  room  cspable  of  aecomniodatiiig  the  eniinj 

Fresli  air  is  introduced  through  apertures  near  tlie  floor,  and  regulated  by 
registers,  wliile  llie  vitiated  Mr  is  allowed  to  escape  tbrougb  ventilators  near 
the  ceiling. 


A  A,  GyinTmilBiM.     [>,  A^Koilit}  Hill,     n  B.  CIntbn  r<»in< 
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Pun  of  Sr.  Philip  School,  Xew  Ojileans,  L\. 
St.  Pliilip  Public  Sulionl  for  Do3-a  ia  aituated  in  Second  Umiifipaiilj-,  □ 
Pliilip  slrept.  TliO  buildinji;  is  51X159  ivt:t — Ih-o  Plorics.  and  a  bnseT: 
ft'liicli  is  u8:-d  ft-idi  tlie  yard  R)r  cxuiciso,  Thore  nro  foiirtMn  rooms,  hI 
wliioli  nre  :!4.5x201,  mul  citrlil  nro  2i*J  >;  28.1— all  furiiishi'd  ivitli  Hie 
slyleofse.'ilflaiiddpsk.i. 


h--r--r-i 


FIRST    FLOOR. 


SECOND  AK    JHtnO    FLOOFS 
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Plah  op  Gbamuab  School,  Locisville,  Ebhtucet. 

Tai  ouUJde  dimensloiiB  of  tlie  Public  Scliool'bouse  on  the  coiner  of  Ceatre 
and  WalnDt  streets  are  62  Teet  front  by  77 1  (bet  deep,  with  a  viiag  on  each  aide 
for  staira,  closets  and  balU,  7)  bj  34  feet  deep.  On  the  flrat  floor,  beridea  an 
oCBce  for  the  Board  ofTniateee,  (B,)  Ihe  Superintendent,  (C,)  and  Secretar?,  (D,) 
there  are  two  school-rooma,  (A.)  21X30,  witli  a  pupil  cloak-room  Bt^'IO  feet 
and  a  teachers'  room  61  x  B  feet  attached.  On  tlie  aecond  and  third  Soar  are 
Ibur  roams  of  the  same  size,  with  amilar  small  rooms  attached,  and  on  the  fourth 
Boor  are  two  school-rooms,  (A,)  and  one  Urge  hall,  {D,)  capable  of  being  en- 
laiffed  to  the  additional  capacity  of  the  scbool-roonui  by  sliding  the  partitions 
hito  the  wallB. 

Around  three  sides  of  each  school-room  is  a  raised  platibrm  for  redtations, 
and  on  the  fourth  for  the  teacher.  Into  the  walls,  in  Che  place  of  blackened  or 
other  prepared  dark  surGice,  are  set  large  shitea  for  demonalrative  ezercises. 

Each  stoiy  is  supplied  with  pure  air,  water,  end  every  requirement  of  comfort, 
cleaDlinCBs  and  healtli,  and  security  against  Are  or  panic.  The  alairs  are  on 
each  Bide  of  the  building,  running  up  half  way  to  a  jflatronn,  and  thence  to  the 
floor  above,  with  solid  partiUons  diriiUng  the  diS^renl  flights — preventing 
sliding,  and  danger  from  pressure. 

It  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  slate  roof,  snd  galvanixed  iron  cor- 
nice, and  fumialied  with  the  best  style  of  eeata  and  desks,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000, 
exclusive  of  lot  valued  at  $12,000. 
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QEAMMAIl  SCHOOL,  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 
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HIOH  SCaoOL  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 


F  Tm  EuiLDlns  DEnanD  n 
School  or  Br.  Loan,  MmoDii. 
Tui  bDlldiiig  in  ttB  eitretne  leogth  k  one  hmidred  and  a*  fetH ;  and  in  iU 
eitreme  width  eigtity-fbar  feet,  loclodiiig  towen  ud  tnnispta.'  Tba  body  at  the 
bnildiDgiieiglitj-feDr  Teet,  bj'^xty-eevflii;  nuin  iMigM  Remtf-ooa  feet ;  and  to 
tbe  apex  of  the  roof  dghtj-iix  feet.  Fnmt  ■qnara  tower,  nied  TaipMtiTely  In 
rich  elonr  Tor  reception  room,  library,  mmenm,  and  ■atrononiioB)  ofaMmtory,  i* 
one  hundred  and  nx  feet  high.  Oolagonal  tower  flanking  oaoh  oomer,  iioneliDn- 
dred  and  two  feet  high.    The  wingi  or  tmiKpta  on  thoiMde*,  are  thirtMn  bj 


a  Pdbuo  Hnb 


D  feet,  with  large  gotbio  windows,  aeren  by  thirty-lbar  feel. 
window  ia  In  the  large  aqoAre  tronl  lower.  All  the  windowi  haje  largo  cat  iron 
baud  motdmgi  painted  in  imitalian  of  iloDe ;  bnttrea  otpa,  atring  oonnMa,  and 
wall  copinga,al»of  caat  lroti,and&Bi>bedla  the  amn«  manner;  the  roof  iicorered 
irirh  alate,  wiih  copper  itntten. 
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IVaBOTBiM  uid  toagtojiaal  htlh,  divida  ihs  fint  utd  ««ooiid  doriw  Into  four 
roonw  P*ch,  and  each  room  U  M^abte  of  takmmoiatJag  tenatj  achaUn. 

Tfa»  <[eBh>  an  lapportad  lA  BK  entire  new  Ayls^  b7  menni  of  a  cast  Iron  periatjU, 
whlifaiigepedMta]  ndlboTcIawafciraarain.  His psria^la ii placed iu tbe centra 
of  dmdMk,  aitdiiignBrah  ti)l}M«aBiJbit,ol«M]UBCai,qiuet,iDd  free  rentUatioii  uf 
the  mom.  The  de^  are  mads  efchen;  and  vaoaahed.  The  chain,  whicb  an 
OB  thn  anrr  <Aisir  Mdm,  arempparMd  ajmilarly  to  deaka,  more  on  a  pirotaoM 
to  torn  ODe-qnarter  way  nnnd,  and  the  inat  work  oT  both  daak  and  chaira  iit 
iKBtly  brontri 

'WarJRibe  iv^..- ...  _~  — , 

and  JTOQ  slnka  tbr  wMbtaig  and  drti^ng  fvpoaea. 

Tie  pUloaophieal  met  cimiiaal  laetan-rooni  in-  the  basement,  »  aixty-one  leet 
b7  tbhrtr-om  feet,  wMi  app****—  moou  in  iMrara,  with  rink*  and  water ;  alwt. 


io  tke  lawera,  ara  attaobad  to  each  ■cboal-K«n,  with  hydra 
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puiUQ  iu«B  K«oeL  or  Kl.  U>VIS. 


Tli«  otlwr  bMNBWBt  i(  M*i  by  llvM  fantMW  ftr  kNltaK  tfc*  WUiof , 
Tlw  SKV,  or  (T«W  Ul  tat  ttw  IUhI  riOTT,  tMii«  th«  Ml  iiM  of  tlw  boiMi^t,  it 

Btotfenn,  t<rutlr  Ik>«  <tMp,  ud  O*  width  of  lU  knlldi]«  ■■  mHw  noth  ad  gf 
ttiaMlt  to  ba  wed  byMLoUnion  ■unilHlioa  da;,  Midlgr  TMiMinn,  iiirilinn 
li9B>«>d>Ni4<B8th«ir«Mn>»;aKfc'«*wdhTlMtBtaN.  Thwcbantn^ 
Ing  Kom  beUsd  IIm  pUtfcmi  in  the  frMftoiwOT,  fiv  Mbohn  to  ivaiara  IhH 


lir^ttfiipiiBgrtv«)tiw|)irttiadU<lgm,4B).    VK»a  Ifcfa  Mtfflng  k 
«(  quin  aie^Dda  tp  tk^vfowmM  obMnuory. 
The  ropua  ia  Aa  oetagoMl  tow<>«  of  tbe  Utitd  (tor;  v*  istandcd  te  M 


affight 
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rllBUO  mOH  BCBOOL  OF  0r.  LOUIB. 


nam*  br  (Ureotorf,  or  for  piivata  o 

at  gen«nl  am^uae,or  on  eiaminstton  day.    There  *r«  two  maaeiim  roonuin  the 

woond  itny  of  tl»  tnumpti,  oni  for  mtie*  and  the  other  for  femalea. 

Tbe  entrsnoe  or  reception  room,  far  itrangerv  uid  parenti,  ii  in  the  firat  itory 
of  tbe  oheerratoiy,  or  front  iqiiare  tower  oo  Olire  itrceL  Over  the  reoeptiaii 
room  Ii  the  libraiy  room.  Perfect  and  thorough  Tentilstion  la  aimed  at,  and  the 
lateit  hnproTenieDta  to  attain  it,  adopted.  Tbe  itain  are  broad  and  direal,  pnng 
ft'oe  kud  ow;  acoea  lo,  and  from  die  bnilding  at  all  limn,  and  aecnring  agsinat 
all  aoddenti  in  caae  of  alarm  of  fire,  Ac. 

All  the  finiahiag  of  the  lebool-room*  and  holla,  are  grained  oak,  and  vamiihed. 
Wardiobe  rooma  are  lo  be  lopplied  with  double  olothea'  hbofcl ;  halla  with  unibrrlla 
rackl,  trongha,  and  place*  for  oTcnhoM,  all  made  of  cherry  and  Timiahed. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  L\  CHICAGO. 


Plan  or  raE  Wells  School,  Cuicaoo. 

The  Wella  Scliool  building:,  so  called  in  honor  of  William  H.  Wella,  the 
fbnner  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  locntcd  in  the  West  Division,  three  miles 
from  the  Court  House,  nenr  Clio  centra  of  a  lot  having  a  frantoge  on  Iteuben 
street  of  two  hundred  and  Sriy  feet,  und  a  dtptli  of  une  hundred  aod  eight;- 
three  feet  on  Cornelia  street.  It  will  mx-ominodole  nine  hundred  sod  fortj-flva 
pupiU^  distributed  through  fourteen  rooms,  each  nimiDhed  with  suctf-three 
single  seals  aod  desks.     Total  cost,  $45,575.00. 

The  building  ia  63  x  81  feet  on  (he  ground,  four  stories  besides  the  basement, 
each  floor  being  divided  by  a  corridor  (D)  into  four  rooms  (A)  21  x  33  feet  each, 
having  a  wardrobe  (B)  for  (he  pupils  and  a  teachers'  closet  (C)  attached,  except 
the  fonrtti  llirar,  whicli  has  two  rooms  of  tlio  same  character,  and  an  sisembl/ 
hall  (K)S5X  23  feet  in  area. 

The  school'rooms  arowninscoted  Ave  foot  and  the  wardrobes  seven  feel  bigb, 
grained  nn<^  varaisticd.  Every  room  is  ventilated  by  Ur^  abafts  in  both  the 
eitcrior  and  interior  walls,  and  is  warmed  by  a  low  pressure  steam  apparatus, 
the  boiler  being  located  In  a  separate  building  in  the  rear. 


.yCoot^le 


WELLS  SCHOOL,  CHICAQO,  ULDIOIS. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  CIIICAGU. 
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Plas  of  Cottage  Gkove  School,  DotrcLAa  Place,  Chicago. 
The  CotWfce  Grove  School  building,  erected  in  1866-67,  is  located  on  Douglas 
riaoe,  near  Cottage  Grove  ATCiiue,  in  tlie  centre  of  a  lot  200x231  feet,  finely 
slinded  by  native  fcresl  trees.    Total  cost,  (including  lot,  $6,400,)  $24,094.92. 


Tiic  buildinp:  is  or  wood,  two  Eitorics  liicli,  77  xby  6S)  Teet  on  (lie  ground. 
Willi  four  scliiiol-roonis.  (.\)  each  27x3U  feet,  with  n  ivardrobo  |B)  altadied, 
ax 21.  and  icacheni'  elo^-t.  (I!)  on  endi  floor — and  n  reeeptiun  room  |K)  in  front 
on  the  seiiind  dour.  lU  X  2:i  lei-t,  Kucli  room  iu  provided  with  Hingle  ROala  and' 
lirsks;   and  tlie  wliole  is  heated  by  one  Luivson  funiaco  and  four  stoves. 


01. 
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UNION  PUBLIC  SCHOOL,  TP8ILANTI.  figS 

PiJHi  iHo  DucuFnoMi  or  Unioh  Scbool  Houu,  TraiuNTi,  MicnaiN. 

Tan  edifice  (tondi  In  tfae  iMnler  of  a  bMDtifiil  ■qnara  in  the«eiitr«IpMt  of  tbs 
oity  of  TpsiUoti,  ms  of  tbe  moit  attnotive,  healthy  and  floDrlahiog  towns  in  the 
8t*t«  of  Michigan.  Th«  boiUing  hu  a  traiuept  of  130  feet  and  a  depth  through 
the  tianaept  of  05  fi^,  and  Ihroogh  the  end  oompartineDta  of  SB  feet.  The  tirvt 
■larr  of  the  hailding  which  U  20  feet  high  in  the  olear/cotilaiia  a  large  rooni,  90 
b;  ^  feet,  lard  lot  poblio  exerciaea,  ohapel,  Ao.,  tota  primary  Mbool  rooam,  with 
neeeaarf  olothea  romna,  and  two  main  tranaverM  corridor*,  mnniiig  entirely 
through  tha  buQding,  each  13  feet  wide.  The  large  room  ia  a  dear  and  nninter- 
rnpted  qiaoe,  withont  oolnmn  or  pillar  of  any  Idnd  to  intercept  the  Tiew. 

The  aeoond  aloiy  contain!  one  olaai  room  45  by  41  feet — two  other  daaa 
raoma,  each  tt  hj23  feet,  km  recitation  roonia,  library,  apparatna '  room  and 
naceaaary  clolhea  room.  In  thia  atory  the  main  corridor,  8  feet  wide,  rana  hogi- 
tndinally  through  the  boildhig,  lighted  al  each  end  by  a  triplet  window. 

The  third  atory  oontaina  one  claoa  room  45  by  41  bet,  one  do.  35  1-2  by  281-2 
feet,  two  do.  each  45  by  22  feet,  throe  recitation  roDm>,anit  of  rooms  br  janitor'* 
rcvdence,  clothe*  rcoma,  corrldon,  Ac,  the  latter  being  arranged  aa  in  the 
aeoDnd  atpry.  The  aeoond  and  third  aloriea  are  each  16  feet  high  in  Iha  clear. 
The  Gnt  atory  ia  raiaed  S  Ibet  abore  the  lerd  of  lot,  leaving  a  lofty  basement 
atoiT  nnder  which  irill  b«  oocnpied  1^  heating  apparaloa,  atorage  and  futl  rooim. 

The  eleration  la  derigned  in  the  Italian  atyle  of  arcbi  lecture,  and  can  be  anffi- 
oiently  onderatood  by  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  qndns  in  the  comers, 
the  window  and  door  cap*  and  nils,  the  cornice,  the  srcbitave  moulding*,  belt 
conraea,  ico.,  are  finished  in  imitation  of  brown  free  atone, — the  reminder  of  Ihe 
work  being  of  hand  presHd  brick. 

There  are  aeTeral  adTantages  claimed  in  the  plan  of  thia  Union  School.  In 
the  first  place  Ihe  large  room  m  obspel  i*  placed  in  Ibe  first,  inrtead  of  as  ia 
iMoal,  in  ihethird  or  npper  story.  This  ia  inlinilely  more  convenient  and  aafe, 
than  It  I*  lo  reqaire  an  entire  eongregalion  at  commencement  or  other  exeroae*, 
to  climh  ap  to  Ihe  top  of  a  high  building.  It  it  also  more  desirable,  as  Ihe  infiint 
obildren  can  he  taken  Into  the  room  on  all  oceasiona,  withont  danger  lo  Ibem, 
which  in  ordinary  caaea,  tutora  are  afr^  todo.  In  this  plan  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  inbnt  children  have  acceaa  lo  Ifanr  aohoo)  room  by  side  doora,  independent 
of  the  tnain  ball*  which  arc  used  by  the  older  scholar*,  nlao  a  very  deairgble  ar- 
rangnnent.  Ilia  entire  separation  of  the  *exM  in  the  access  to,  and  egreaa  fhun, 
the  aohod  is  aecnred,  and  yet  by  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  rooms  they  can 
nnite  when  rsqoired  daring  their  etndies,  and  lepiirBte  again  to  their  reapeotire 
dsja  room*  wilhcnt  coara*ion  or  inconvenience.  Conslractlvely  also  it  ha*  aeteral 
advantagea.  Reqnlring  strong  interior  walla,  there  ia  smpleupportnnily  for  carry- 
ing np  the  warm  air  and  ventilating  fines  in  Ibem,  instead  of  in  onlaido  walla, 
thereby  seanring  mors  snre  and  constant  action  of  the  air  in  the  fines,  both 
Injecting  and  ejecting,  and  removing  all  donbt  as  to  their  proper  action.  The 
dcoia  to  all  room*  are  made  with  B  swinging  panel  over  the  tianaom,  so  that  in 
the  warm  weather,  by  opening  these,  and  the  windows  oF  hsila  and  rooms,  a  con- 
slant  change  of  mr  i*  gained.  The  exterior  wall*  are  all  hollow  and  plaatered 
Into  lb«  brick  work.  The  itaircaoe*  are  wide  and  ea*y  to  ascend,  giving  ample 
opportunity  to  diacha^  the  entire  nnmber  of  *cbol»r*  in  a  few  •econda  of  time. 

The  plan*  have  been  originated,  matared  and  carried  out,  by  Meaars.  Jordan 
4  Anderson  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Fi(,  2,_Fi,u(  or  Biaaam. 


AA—HmllK 

C— JeuIIot'b  Room. 


Fig.  3^-Plix  of  FnuiT  Brosr. 


AA-Hrilo. 

B— Chftpel,  or  Hall  for  general  MenWi. 

CUCC— Primarj  Koopa. 

D  D— Clothei  Boonu. . 
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S8S  CNIOH  PDBUC  SOHCX>L,  TTSILUm,  HtCHIOJLir. 

Fig.  i.—emoo«B  Btost  Ptuuf. 


AAAA— HaIU. 
BBB— CUm  RoomB. 
CCC— Recltatioii  Roomi. 
D— Llbrsry, 
E — Appmtni  Kooni. 
F— Clothea  Boonu. 


Fig.  i^-TmmD  Btobt  Plak. 
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AAAA— Halli. 
BBBB— Glua  Booms. 
CCC— RecitBtion  Boom*. 
DD— TntsTB'  Roonn. 
EE-C1oUhb  Booma. 
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PLUts  OF  DNioy  ScnooL-uousE  is  Ash  Abbob,  MicmoiS. 
Thb  groonds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  dty  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Hicbigan,  occupy  an  entire  Bqunr? — in  tho  center  ot  which  (Figure  2) 
the  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  iu  front  is  pl:uitcd  with  trees  and 
Bhrubbei7,  bo  diqjersed  with  intervals  of  green  award  and  puricrrca  orflowere,bj 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  tlaest  eSect.  Tlio  ponioo  in  the  rear 
ii  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  tho  rccrcationaoreitheTKl. 


/  Fij.    2.     GlODNDl. 

The  buildii^  is  three  storiea  high,  as  ia  shown  in  Figure  1,  besideH  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  flrst  and  second  Blories  aro  each  12  feet,  and  tlie  tliird 
story,  which  is  finished  in  one  ball,  used  for  cbapcl  and  other  general  exercises 
of  tho  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  dear. 

The  two  winga  on  the  flrat  and  second  9ootb  aro  occupied  by  claes-TOoma,  {A,) 
each  36  by  37  fco^-thoae  on  ono  side  for  girls  and  those  on  Uio  other  for  boys- 
each  daas-toom  having  a  largo  recitation  room  (B  )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
these  rooms  is  occupied  by  tho  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
appropriate  rooms  p.  E,  C)  for  depoeitiug  outer  garments.  The  Ihmiture  is  of 
the  lateot  tod  best  s^Ie  for  strength  and  convenience.  TcntUation  ia  secured 
by  separate  fltiea,  (7.)  and  the  entire  buUding  is  healed  by  air,  warmed  by  tiu-- 
naces  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-house,  and  tbe  school  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
tiona  of  Ann  Arbor. 
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Fi|.  3.      Fl«lT  IKD  SlCOBD  Pmhwi. 
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llirGIie'S  CITY  moil  SCHOOL,  ClNtlS.M 
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C  HCIIOOIjl  OF  niNCINSATL 


Plans  of  Ilt'ones'  Onr  lltan  School  of  Cincinnati; 


The  Hughes  City  High  Scliool  i: 
*uitainei]  p-  ■'  -      -    ■-  - 


ained  partly 
"  Hughes"  E 


^  Funds,  hy  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  as  part  of  i(a  Byitem 

nf  public  inslruclian.  This  syEtem  has  grown  up  to  ila  present  extent 
nnJ  usefiilness  since  1S28-9.  when  Col,  Andrew  Mack  carried  through 
rlie  Legislature  of  Ohio,  a  bill  for  a  special  act,  imposing  a  tax  ol' $7,01)0 
upon  ihe  city,  for  the  erttction  of  suitable  buildings  in  the  several  wards, 
itml  an  annual,  tax  of  t^fiM  in  each  subsequent  year,  which,  together 
with  the  Slate  appropriation,  whs  (o  be  applied  to  the  support  ot  com- 
mon schools.  Under  this  net,  (he  system  was  commenced,  and  in  IH'M. 
il  was  better  grounded  and  greatly  extended  by  an  act  authorizing  the 
City  Council  lo  build  substantial  school-houses,  and  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Accord- 
ingly, the  city  was  divided  into  districts,  and  in  the  course  ol'  four  years 
nine  buildings  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  996,000 — which,  in  loca- 
tion, size,  and  arrangement,  were  greatly  in  advnnce  of  the  tlien  ge»' 
erally  received  notices  of  school  architecture.  From  year  to  year  the 
number  of  houses  has  been  increased,  to  meet  the  demiinds  of  the  grow- 
ing population,  and  the  style  and  fixtures  greatly  improved.  The  care 
of  the  schools  is  committed  to  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  one 
for  each  war<l,  elected  by  the  legal  voters  thereof. 

In  1945,  the  board  were  authorized  to  establish  schools  of  different 
grades,  and  in  1847,  a  Central  High  School  was  organized  under  Ihe 
charge  of  I'rof  H.  H.  Barney,  who  has  just  (1853,)  been  elected  Stale 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  1850,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Superinlen- 
Jenl  of  Common  Schools,  "whose  duly  it  should  be  to  visit  and  super- 
intend nil  the  common  schools  of  the  city,  and,  under  the  direction  ofihe 
hoard  oflrustces  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  to  establish  such  course 
of  studies,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  progress  and  well  being  of  said  scliools." 

In  1832,  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  Funds,  amounting  to  (300,000, 
and  yielding  an  annual  income  of  over  $6,000,  were  united  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sustaining  two  High  Schools,  in  diS'erent  seclions  of  the  city — 
with  the  same  requisites  lor  admission  and  course  of  study,  and  open  to 
both  sexes. 

For  the  Hughes  City  High  School  a  lot  on  Fifth-street  was  pur- 
chased for  $18,000,  anu  a  building,  of  which  the  rollowing'diagrnma 
present  the  size,  and  internal  accommodations,  was  completed  in  1853, 
al  an  expense  of  $20,000. 

The  system  of  Public  Instruction  in  Cincinnati,  embraces : 

I.  District  echools^one  for  each  ofthe  twelve  districts,  into  which  the 

rily  is  divided  for  school  purposes.     Each  school   is  classijied   into  foui 

sections  or  grades,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  the  lowest  to  the  next  high- 

■   PBt  on  examination,  which  is  held  twice  aycar,     In  1850,  there  were 

C.740  pupils,  under  148  tenchers.  of  whom  124  were  females. 

li.  German  English  Schools— three  in  number,  are  intended  for  the 
ppecial  accommodations  of  children. born  of  German  parents — and  who 
aret^tughlboth  iheGenniinand  English  language.  lnlS50,lherewere 
three  schools,  twenty-four  teachers,  and  twenty-three  hundred  pupils. 

HE.  Evening  Schools.  Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  prn- 
viile  this  class  of  schools  for  children  who  could  not  attend  the  dayschoolx. 
iind  for  adults  whose  early  education  had  been  neglected.  In  1850, 
there  were  six  echools,  open  five  evenings  in  the  week  from  October  to 
February,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils. 

IV.  High  Schools— of  which  there  are  now  (1833)  two. 
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Woodward  Hiaa  Scuooi. 


Thu  beautiful  buildiog,  in  the  Tudor  ■tj'le  of  erchileeture,  w  located  on  a  lot 
bounded  on  tbe  nortb  by  Franklin  aticot,  on  the  aoulh  by  Woodward  MfMl,  be- 
tween Broadway  and  Syoamore  atreeli.  It  is  oonMructed  i^  brii^k,  with  wlid  but' 
trt»Ka  running  the  height  o(  the  building  and  IcrmlDatiDg  with  omamentat  [una- 
cle>.  The  windovra  are  of  rich  tracer}',  but  sufficiently  maaalve  to  give  an  idea  of 
rtrength, — and  quite  unlike  the  cobweb  efTccl  usually  produced  by  call  iron  imita- 
tiona  of  stone.  The  external  deooratloni  are  very  rich,  and  poRsess  thoao  bold  and 
ortistja  «atline*  •■>  peculiar  lo  tbe  style.  The  roof  ii  of  singalar  but  pletuing  oim- 
BtrucIioD,  Heep  and  lofly,  covered  entirely  wiiii  cut  slates,  which  give  a  rioh  ap- 
pearanco,  and  fringed  with  ornamental  ridgo  work.  In  conception,  and  exeouticn, 
it  is  unquestionably  the  most  correct  architectural  specimen  of  this  close  of  oolle- 
giale  buildinga  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  our  Western  Slates. 

The  basement,  which  is  lofty  and  well-lighted,  coinprisea  philosophical  and  ap- 
paratus Tooma,  largo  and  well- regulated  chambers  for  the  healing  apparatus,  fuel, 
&«. ;  and  the  approach  to  it  is  by  a  continuance  of  the  grand  staircases,  rendering 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  aoocnibia  and  well-ventilaled  and  lighted  a*  any 
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Tlie  ground  floor  liaa  EDlrancca  on  each  of  tba  lour  sides,  leading  to  ipaokma 
corridors,  which  cross  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  (X  Uio  building, — the  Interaec- 
lion  being  arranged  in  the  Torm  of  an  octagon,  wilh  arches  on  each  nde,  prudac- 
ing  an  imposing  c9i;ct.  On  this  floor  am  four  large  clan  roonia,  each  36  feet  by 
98  feet,  well  arranged  with  refLTenee  to  the  position  of  lescher,  and  the  dnors  ao 
located  that  the  Kholari  face  any  one  nho  enters.  Contigaons  to  each  olosi  room 
is  a  commodious  clonk  room,  accessible  both  to  Ihc  corridors  and  class  rootne.  One 
otthe  most  noticeable  and  admirably  disposed  fenturcBor  the  building  is  the  stair- 
easps.  Then:  are  two  of  these,  forming  a  flank  lo  each  side  of  the  building.  They 
eitend  from  llio  basement  to  the  lecture  hall,  on  third  floor,  and  lermlnnte  in  two 
baiulil'ul  towers,  which  add  materinlly  to  the  external  effect  of  the  building.  Tlieae 
staircasea  are  wide,  of  very  easy  ascL>iit,  and,  in  tlieir  form  of  construction,  with  tlie 
arching  overhend,  present  a  really  noble  appearance.  Itutthis  is  their  leaat  merit; 
located  as  they  arc,  they  afford  an  entrance  on  ench  side  to  the  grand  lecture  hall, 
and,  although  contiguous  lo  (ho  latter,  do  not  mar  its  t»eaDiy  or  comfort  by  break- 
ing np  any  portion  of  its  space.  .Another  inioluablc  mult  from  Ibis  treatment,  is 
ficcurily  in  case  of  tire.  Two  large  staircases  so  Htualed,  widely  apart  from  each 
otlier,  and,  although  n'lnehed  lo,  practically  isolated  from  (be   ni:iin  body  of  the 
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E      «. 


building,  pKMDt  the  bert  ufegvard,  sad  reoder  impoanble  tbe  terrible  calamitiia 
whioli  bBve  more  than  onoe  reiolted  in  out  Nbook  (rom  the  nigltet  of  Ota  pre- 

The  Koond  floor  ia  identical  in  its  srraiigement  with  the  Hnt 
The  third  floor  is  rxotiuiTely  devoted  to  the  lectare  hall,  tha  Mairctwe*  wtiieh 
flaak  and  give  aeceaa  lo  it,  and  two  ante-roomi,  one  on  each  side,  acoenble  both 
from  stain  and  lecture  hall.  This  leolure  )uill  is,  wilhont  exception,  the  grandest 
roomoTthekindwhich  baa  yet  been  seen  in  this  part  otihe  world.  Its  entire dimen- 
sioDsare  83  feet  bj  68  feet,  irmpectlre  of  Ihe  gallerica,  which  areingeniomly  ar- 
ranged over  the  ente-niomi,  aad  in  the  spnoe  gained  between  the  ceiling  of  tbo 
ante-roomt  and  that  oT  the  tccturo  hall,  the  height  of  Ihs  loiter  being  S5  (IkL 
"nte  eflwt  of  these  arched  galleries  at  the  end  of  the  room  b  very  fine.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  ia  a  raised  platTomi,  occupying  in  length  the  entire  width  of  tho 
RNHn,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  end  of  tlie  hall  is  a  wide  and  lofty  arobed 
Tecrm.  The  appearance  of  the  hall,  with  its  windowg  of  rich  Gothic  Irnoety,  the 
arched  galleries,  the  cnling  formed  of  oak  leaves  croswng  each  other  wilh  hand- 
BOOH  rosettes  at  Iheit  inteneclion,  and  deep-aank  piuela  of  a  dark  bine  color,  the 
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rich  waimoMting  of  tba  walli,  and  budsMnel]'  deviud  doorwajn,  preMUt  dtogether 
■D  •ppearanca  of  dddhuiI  beaalj.  The  vtMo  peonliaritiea  of  the  'Hiilor  elyle  of 
Gotfaio  have  been  fiutfafoUy  carried  iato  the  nunnteet  frstnKa  of  th»  Mraolare, 
bolh  Inlenisll;  and  eileriHilly ;  and  th«  total  aWnee  of  toy  sdmiilnre  of  other 
etylea  froiacet  that  charming  efibet  of  harmony  and  unity  which  i>  the  prevail- 
ing chanicteriitte  of  tiCm  bnilding. 

The  encloanre  of  the  area,  on  the  Pranldin  >tr«et  or  main  front,  is  formed  of  a 
rich  iron  railing,  of  Gothio  deaign,  reating  npon  a  bold  plinth  of  Daylon  atone. 
The  pien  which  flanli  the  enclotare  at  each  end,  and  the  oentral  gate  pien,  are 
duo  of  Dayton  stone,  of  beantifal  deaign,  and  richly  carred  and  omamenled. 

llie  ooat  of  the  bnilding  vaa  very  near  $4t,0O0,  iaolading  foar  fnmaees  for 
wanning,  gaa  Gxtnrea,  &o. 

The  entire  ooat  of  the  itmotare,  inoladiDg  fence,  walla,  roiling,  grading,  Ac., 
was  953,000.  It  waa  deugned  and  mperinleiided  by  J.  R.  Hihiltoh,  architect, 
and  erected  by  DaniaL  LinaT,  eontnctor,  nnder  the  (bKininahipof  JoHHTai- 
Loa, — all  of  Ciooinnati. 
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iMPBorKUMTB  IK  THE  Plans  and  CossTRncnoN  t 
ScBDoL-HOCSES  Dt  Pbiladelphia. 


HOLUNOBWORTH  BCHOOL. 


The  large,  older,  aad  closelj  built  cities  of  tbs  United  States  Buffer  iu  compar- 
ison with  their  junior  aistera  in  regard  to  their  fflcihtieBfortheplaciDgofSchool- 
edifl<«&  Id  tbenewcities  tliere  iaample  opportuDitf  of  obtaioing  space  at  mod- 
erate cost,  and  in  coDvenieut  localities — not  so  hoirever  with  the  old.  School' 
tiouseH  Bhoold  be  Sxed  at  centres  of  defined  scliool -districts.  In  tbs  old  cities, 
lliig  is  impracticable,  ta  in  Fhiladelpliia  Tor  insttmco,  at  least  ia  tlie  city  proper. 
Consequootlf  there  hss  been  built  comparatively  lair  School edificM'Ibr  the 
public  in  the  last  tcu  years.  At  length  it  became  eaaential,  in  order  to  supplj 
the  demand,  tliaf  buildings  of  all  conceivable  phin,  kind,  and  description, 
from  the  rope  walk  to  t!io  stable,  from  lactory  to  the  private  resideoce,  sbouM 
be  used  for  School  purposes.  Tlio  School  Controllers  CTcntuall;  took  a  deter- 
mined stand,  and  claimed  at  the  lianda  of  the  City  Councils  that  the  children  of 
tbeir  constituency  bad  a  right  to  be  loi^d  six  hours  a  day  in  healthy  and  con- 
venient School-houses,  that  they  had  a  tight  to  the  pure  air  and  sunlight  which 
Providence  accords  to  all  maokind  free  of  cost,  and  that  if  the  mind  was  wor- 
thy of  cultivation  and  preservation,  the  body  was  equally  so.  Tlio  Controllers 
claimed  that  ooe  miUioD  of  dollars  was  needed  for  building  purposes  alone,  and 
tliat  BO  mocb  more  was  required  as  would  command  lots  for  the  new 
ediSces.  The  claim  was  heeded,  tbo  million  dollars  accorded,  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more  expended  in  the  purchase  of  lots,  in  most  cases  not 
large  enough,  but  as  large  as  could  be  had,  save  at  exorbitant  cost. 

Thus  armed  and  equipped,  the  Controllers  determined  that  the  new  Schools 
should  be  greeted  upon  the  most  approved  tnodern  models;  that  they  should 
embrace  all  points  of  utility,  and  should  avoid  all  those  which  had  been  tried  and 
had  failed.  To  accompltsb  this  desirable  end,  their  Committee  closely  examined 
(he  ediflces  of  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  and  ottier  cities.  In  these  examinations,  much  attention 
was  given  to  details,  and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  ail  the  modem  improve- 
ments and  appliances  have  been  studied,  adopted,  or  rejected,  and  that  the  new 
structures  will  have  much  to  commend  them  to  those  who  seek  information 
upon  the  subject  of  School  Architecture, 

Tha  Eeport  of  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  of  1867  gives  seventeen  well 
elecuted  wood-cuts  of  elevations  and  plans  now  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
wisely  decided  that  among  other  points  should  be  attentively  regarded  the  fbl- 
lowiog  features : 

Proper  economy,  not  parsimony. 

That  while  the  School-house  should  present  to  the  public  eye  a  neat  archi- 
tectural design,  all  useless  ornamentation,  internal  and  external,  sliould  be 
avoided,  and  most  of  all  that  the  "confectionery"  as  well  as  the  milllnecy  of 
architecture  should  be  dispensed  with  as  useless,  costly,  and  out  of  taste. 
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That  tlie  School  struclureH  sbould  be  erected  with  a  vienr  to  durability,  and 
tbe  avoidance  as  &r  as  possible  of  repair. 

Tliat  whanerer  the  location  permitted,  the  building  should  stand  alone,  Tor 
coQvenieiice,  lor  light,  and  for  ventilation. 

That  t!ie  beat  and  most  economical  mode  of  heating  and  ventUatioD  should 
be  adopted. 

That  all  buildiuga  should  have,  when  the  tuze  and  location  of  lot  admitted, 
light  to  each  room  from  two  exterior  aides. 

That  BtaircBses  of  ensy  ascent  ahould  bo  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and  ample  meana  of  ingress  and  egress  should  be  afforded,  ao  that  in 
case  of  sudden  alarm  a  whole  School  might  be  cleared  instantly  of  its  inmates 
without  confusion  or  danger. 

That  eacli  class-room  should  have  accominodation  (br  liata  and  cloalcs  conve- 
niently located, 

Tliat  each  clasB-room  siiould  be  able  to  dismiss  direcUy  into  the  hall  or  stair- 

That  the  hardwaro  for  School  buildings  should  be  suitable  for  constant  and 
unusual  use ;  and  that  In  all  other  particulars,  regard  siiould  bo  had  lo  utilit?, 
economy,  convenience,  and  appearances. 

TIio  mode  of  obtaining  plans  in  Philadelphia  for  buildings  was  changed  so  na 
to  permit  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
Schools,  to  obtaJD  them  williout  being  obliged  to  advertise  for  competition. 
The  practical  result  of  tho  old  system  had  proven  moat  unfortunate,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  ablest  and  most  cxperieuced  architects  were  averse  to  competition,  and 
were  unwilling  to  spend  their  talent,  time,  labor,  and  money  upon  plans,  at  the 
risk  of  rejection ;  the  effpcl  therefore  of  tho  advertiaing  ayatem  was  to  deprive 
ttie  city  of  tho  services  of  very  many  architects  of  acknowledged  ability,  and 
to  narrow  down  the  competition  to  a  very  limited  nnmber. 

The  various  Boards  of  School  Directors  have  been  consulted  by  ttie  Com- 
mittee on  Property,  in  respect  to  tlio  wants  of  tlieir  respective  Schools,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  it  is  believed  witliout  exception,  the  phius  adopted  for  new 
Sehool-houaea  have  met  with  the  approbalioo  of  tlio  Directora. 

The  Committee  on  Property  gained  many  useful  hints  and  suggeations  with 
respect  to  School-houses,  on  their  visits  lo  Boalou,  Cambridge,  Baltimore,  Mil- 
waultee,  Cliieago,  St.  Louis  and  Columbus ;  and  it  is  t>elieved  that  our  ediflccs, 
when  finished,  will  equal  any  in  the  country  in  their  adaptation  lo  School  pur- 
poses; that  they  wilt  be  a  credit  and  ornament  to  our  city;  and  that  they  will, 
by  reasOQ  of  the  care  taken  in  the  matters  of  warming,  light,  and  ventilation, 
preserve  tho  health  of  our  children,  many  of  whom  Lave  in  the  past  been  stored 
in  lactories,  churches,  and  dwelliugs  rented  for  educational  purposes. 

It  seems  to  bo  the  opinion  of  teaclicra,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have  the  can 
and  supervision  of  Schools  in  cities,  that  no  School  edifice  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accommodating  at  ono  time  all  the  pupils  of  the 
School;  that  every  room  should  bo  well  lighted,  and  that,  when  practicable, 
direct  light  should  come  into  every  room  from  two  sides,  and  the  room  should 
have  also  whatever  of  "borrowed  light"  it  can  command;  that  each  School- 
house  should  be  so  (Ordered  that  every  room  may  have  its  separate  means  of 
ingress  and  egress;  that  stairway  fbcilitiea  shouhi  be  numerous;  that  each 
division  should  have  its  clothes-room  conveniently  located;  and  above  all  that 
ventilation,  in  winter  and  summer,  should  be  so  ordered  as  to  keep  the  atmos- 
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phere  coaatsDtly  chan^g  by  Uie  expulsion  of  the  foul  air,  and  tlie  eonUnuom 
inCroductiOQ  of  pure  air  from  wilhout,  avoiding  perceptible  carrenU. 

With  respect  to  tha  liall  Bccommodatioiia  above  referred  to,  it  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  when  space  in  expresal;  devoted  to  (hat  purpose,  and  to  that 
skme,  the  coat  of  the  building  is  correspondingly  increased. 

On  the  contrary,  if  a  number  of  ciass-rooma  am  at  any  time  be  converted 
into  a  large  hall  or  room,  the  de^rcd  end  is  better  attained. 

The  plans  which  will  bo  found  iu  the  Report  exptun  how  tliia  mny  be  ac^ 
eomplishcd  by  means  of  glass  partitions  hung  on  pulleys  or  wheels  at  Ihe  top, 
and  wiiich  with  a  slight  impulse  m&y  bo  almost  noiacleasly  rolled  into  tiie  case- 
ments  on  the  sides ;  one  advantage  of  this  principle  over  a  Bpecial  asaembling 
room,  besides  the  matter  of  coat,  is,  that  any  number  of  class-rooms  in  which 
scholars  are  assembled  may  be  suddenly  converted  into  a,  large  room,  without 
the  vacaliug  of  seals,  and  without  the  noise  or  the  lossjof  linio  caused  by 
moving;  and  that,  instantly  after  any  general  Bxercisc.-in  wliicli  a,  whole  School 
may  join,  as  in  singing,  or  in  tho  opening  or  dosing  exerciECa,  tho  partitions 
nay  be  closed,  the  clssses  all  being  aeatcd.  Kach  story  may  bo  thug  ar- 
ranged. 

When  public  buildings  ore  by  law  given  to  tlio  lotcesi  bidder  upon  advertise- 
ment, and  to  be  erected  on  the  contract  system  upon  plans  and  specifications, 
the  door  is  open  wide  to  fraud  upon  the  public ;  as  a  rule,  the  competition  ia 
with  very  few,  and  they  frequently  irresponsible  and  unreliable  builders,  who 
seek  to  moko  pecuniary  amends  for  low  bids  by  slighting  tlieir  work,  and  fur- 
nishing ansultable  material,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  sympathy  to  their  aid,  under 
various  pretexts  and  pleas,  when  discovery  is  made  or  complaint  uttered ;  and 
too  often  with  success,  to  the  public  detriment.  Security  it  ia  true  may  bo 
demanded  ;  this,  though  wise,  is  not  enough,  for  the  sympathy  which  relieves 
the  contractor  also  relieves  the  security:  nor  ia  there  any  way  to  secure  entire 
justice  to  the  public  on  the  general  competitive  advertising  plan.  In  Philadel- 
phia, the  Committee  upon  Property  of  tho  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  have 
done  much  to  guard  the  public  intcrosla  by  rcfjuiring  largo  and  foliablo  aecurity, 
by  holding  the  contractor  fa.st  by  rescrvotionB  of  large,  unusual,  and  nniplo ' 
powers — by  requiring  incessant  watclifulness  of  the  aupervising  architects — by 
tlie  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  School  buildings,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bo  on 
constant  viBHation,watcliiiig  the  progress  of  each  building,  and  reporting  weekly  . 
to  the  Committee,  Besides  these  checks  and  guards,  the  Committee  itselfpay 
frequent  visits- 
While  due  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  public  interests,  Ihe  Committee  in 
like  manner  seems  to  look  to  fair  dealing  between  tho  contractor  and  materia! 
man  and  his  Bub-contmctors.  By  law,  Public  buildings  are  not  llie  autject*  of 
meclianics'  lien,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  possible  for  an  irresponsible  eon- 
tractor  to  bid  low,  complete  his  contract,  pocket  the  price,  end  by  leaving  ma- 
terial and  labor  unpaid  for,  make  large  gains  liimselt)  and  throw  the  poor  laborer 
and  mechaoio  upon  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  mon.  To  remedy  this  evQ  as  far 
oa  practicable,  the  Committee  has  provided  for  a  release  of  claim  hy  tho  material 
moQ  and  mechanic  before  final  payment  is  made;  and  it  baa  proven  by  actual 
experience  of  great  advantage  to  pobUo  ond  private  interests.  Tlio  form  of  the 
building  contract  Is  hereto  annexed,  and  is  commended  to  those  who  tiave  tho 
responsibility  at  erecting  pabllc  buildings  cast  upon  them. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  PIIILADBLrBIA. 


HOLUKaSWOHTB   SCHOOL.* 

TTpon  looking  over  the  plans  of  the  many  new  School  buOdinga  in  Philadel- 
phia, now  in  process  of  erection,  one  wilL  be  impressed  at  a  glance  with  the 
Hollingaworth  School,  in  the  eighth  ward.  Haring  visited  tiiis  School,  the 
visitor  will  bo  strucic  ut  once  with  llie  completeness  and  adaptability  oftlie  edi- 
fice for  its  purposes,  and  upon  close  inspectioD,  ho  will  be  satisfied  that  it  is  a 
model  in  aL  its  dcttul,  well  worthy  of  imitation,  Tliis  School  should  he  visited 
in  order  lliut  ita  simplicity,  its  economy  and  utility  may  be  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. It  seema  to  comhiuo  all  tlie  principles  to  nliich  rererenco  has  been 
.  made.  I  now  proceed  to  give  a  close  description  of  all  its  parts,  and  to  com- 
ment upon  oil  points  which  strike  us  ss  speciatly  worthy  of  note. 

The  Uollmgs worth  School  i3  named  after  Tiiomag  G.  Hotlingsworth,  who  was 
connected  with  tho  Public  ScIiooU  o(  Philadeljniia  from  Ihcir  iostitatioo  till  his 
death  in  advanced  ycai« — a  filling  tribute  to  one  who  was  a  failhfbl  public 
aervBut,  and  who  did  his  whole  duty  in  his  generation. 

The  cellaia  are  well  closed  in,  and  the  ceiling  joists  lathed  and  plastered. 
Frequently  tbia  important  feature  in  public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  is 
disregarded,  and  consequently  the  first  story  is  cold  in  winter,  unless  heated  at 
an  unnecessary  expeose.  A  cold  floor,  though  of  boards,  is  not  unlike  one  of 
stone  iu  whiter.  Ueasnred  coal  bios  are  built  in  the  cellar,  by  which  it  can 
be  fairly  ascertained  whether  the  coal  is  correct  in  quantity,  A  portion  of  tlie 
front  pavement  is  excavated  to  enable  tlie  deposit  of  coal  directly  from  the  caris. 
In  the  cellars  aro  localod  the  steam  furnaces,  the  ventilatmg  stove  for  summer 
use,  and  (he  various  radiating  surfaces  to  generate  warm  air  direcUy  under  the 
rooms  designed  to  be  heated. 

Inside  walls  throughout  the  building  are  of  brick;  the  &ce  work  of  rubble, 
neatly  jomted  and  pointed  with  Portland  cement.  It  is  common  to  use  various 
coloring  matters  with  the  cement  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  stone  and 
pointing  more  decidedly.  Wliatever  effect  this  raay  produce  lo  the  eye,  it  is  un- 
wise, as  all  coloring  material  destroys  the  adiiesivness  snd  cohesiveness,  and  in 
time  falls  out,  crnmblcs,  and  opens  the  joints  to  absorption  of  moisture.  Tho 
cement  however,  nncolored,  becomes  as  hard  as  the  rocks  it  hinds  together,  and 
is  an  enduring  protection.  The  stone  used  as  facing  is  Uid  as  It  comes  from  the 
quarries,  the  fiat  side  outward,  and  requires  no  dressing,  except  when  used  as 
quoms  and  corneis.  It  is  readily  laid,  and,  wlicn  judgment  is  used,  binds  well ; 
snd  in  walls  thus  built,  the  spalls  are  serviceable  to  fill  interstices,  so  that  no 
portion  of  the  ^toneislosC  Rubble  work  as  used  in  this  School  has  proven  lobe 
aboot  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  pressed  brick  front,  and  certainly  li 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

Tlie  areas  to  collar  windows  are  paved  with  brick,  and  capped  with  heavy 
North  River  flowing,  covered  with  heavy  iron  bars  as  gratings.  Tliis  latter  ia 
essential  lo  guard  against  accidents  to  small  children,  who  seem  to  seek  dan- 
gerous places. 

The  window  and  door  sills  are  all  of  granite  or  brown  slone,  and  windows 

*  Thia  bulMinn  li  planned  \tTgrlf  Tifon  Otm  poinU  mid  innHlioni  of  Edwin)  BhippM.  Eh- 
PihIJhii  of  lb*  Boanl,  Bn«  much  abHTHtJon  by  him  or  o^m\  Hiiflcn,  sod  JBDch 

tiijiilael  wKo  hu  giffii  nuchitudjlo  tbewltieel  of  Sebool 
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and  door  heads  of  Leiperrille  stone,  aObrdiDg  a  better  [Hotection  to  mUa  in 
case  or  Sre  than  if  made  or  wood. 

The  iron  colnmna  hereafter  referred  to  rest  on  square  etonea  Iwelre  iocbea  by 
twelve  inches,  and  four  thick,  set  upou  eigbteec  inch  nails. 

Welis  ore  empUed  into  sewer  through  tweive  inch  terra  cotta  pipes,  into 
which  all  yard  and  roof  water  passes  for  purpose  of  cleansing;. 

The  importance  of  heiglit  of  ceiliog  can  not  be  over-estimated.  Fourteen 
feet  in  the  clear  is  not  too  much,  and  tliough  the  nttoiber  of  steps  to  each  stoiy 
is  increased  as  the  height  of  ceiling  is  increased,  yet  by  a  judidous  arreugement 
of  two  Sights  end  platform  to  each  story,  tliat  objectiou  ceases  to  hays  w^ht 
For  children's  use  the  risers  ehould  never  be  more  tlian  six  and  arhalf  inches, 
and  tread  twclTO  inches,  one  and  one-fauHh  inches  thick  nosed. 

To  prevent  the  danger  to  small  children  from  sliding  on  the  stair-rail,  a  simple 
preventative  is  used  iu  tliis  building.  A  neatly  devised  screwwith  conical  head 
projecting  about  half  aa  inch  above  the  rail,  set  in  at  distances  of  three  feet 
apart,  very  soon  admonish  the  sliding  boys  tliat  the  pastime  is  more  comfortable 
in  the  omission  tlian  in  the  observance  of  the  same. 

This  building  is  admirably  arranged  in  the  matter  of  stairways,  ail  judiciously 
located  and  capable  Ibr  any  emei^ncy,  and  most  convenient  foi  class-rooma — 
six  in  number  and  all  well  lighted.  . 

Each  ciass-rooro  is  furnished  with  convenient  dothes-roomB,  Gtced  witli  double 
hooks.  An  observer  will  ordinarily  And  about  one-half  of  the  dothea-hooks 
broken  ftom  ill  usage,  and  therefore  it  is  moat  essential  that  they  be  constructs 
so  aa  to  bear  the  rough  usage  of  children ;  ao  iu  fact  should  all  tlie  hardware  in 
the  School-house  be.  In  tliis  building,  the  hardware  has  beeu  selected  with 
special  relerence  to  utility  and  achoOl-boy  usage. 

The  closets  are  open  at  the  top  for  drying  end  ventilating  purposes,  and  (he 
doors  of  the  same  Ibr  the  same  reason  are  kept  three  Inches  above  the  floor. 

The  casing  of  window  jambs  is  an  unnecessary  expenae,  provided  the 
same  are  rough  floated  as  is  hereafter  specified.  In  isct,  the  less  moulding  and 
woodwork  in  a  School-house,  the  better.  The  washboards  and  arcliitraves 
should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  mouldings  only  give  receptadea  for  duet,  are 
of  DO  practical  use,  and  bendings  are  generally  for  the  same  reason  unwise,  and 
besides  are  difficult  to  keep  clean.  In  doors,  however,  modest  moulding  is  per- 
haps desirable  Ibr  appearance  sake.  Architraves  and  washboords  look  well  if 
simply  planed  and  beveled  on  both  edges;  they  are  easily  painted,  dusted  or 
scrubbed,  and  are  by  no  means  unseemly, 

Wninscoting  in  class-rooms  may  well  bo  avoided  by  the  rough  plastering 
referred  to.  With  care  on  the  part  of  the  architect  in  preparing  specifications, 
a  very  large  emount  of  material  in  woodwork  and  labor  may  be  avoided. 

In  preparing  doors,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Uiey  are  destined  for  hard 
usage;  and  that  therefore  they  should  be  well  made  and  thick;  inside  doors 
not  less  than  two  inches.  A  parlor  door  may  be  opened  a  dozen  times  a  day — 
a  school-room  door  alsmmed  by  esch  of  fifty  children  ten  times  a  day.  Tlie 
hardware  for  doora  should  be  well  selected,  espedally  where  mortice  locks  are 
nsed.  Porcelain  knobs  should  never  be  used,  but  doors  should  latch  with  llie 
old-fashioned  substantial  thumb  latch.  The  lock  need  have  no  knob  theref(K«. 
A  well  made  flne  tumbler  dead-lock,  with  escutdieon,  is  all  that  is  needed 
where  a  thumb  latch  is  used.    And  we  mayobserve  that  no  School  needs  more 
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than  one  lock  fbr  an  out«de  door.  Tliia  should  be  on  tbe  front  and  most  ex- 
posed door,  anil  it  aloae  should  have  a  knob.  Other  outer  doors  are  Abetter 
double  boiled  iasido.    The  mortice  lock  and  latcli  Trill  not  stand  8diool  use. 

loside  roller  blinds  wilhont  boxes  are  prererable  to  oulaide,  being  more  con- 
venient  and  leas  exposed  Co  the  weather,  £ach  Told  should  be  cut  in  Uio  centre 
except  the  one  next  to  the  IVame,  and  be  furnished  with  bronze  or  japanned 
raateoiugs,  and  so  should  be  all  fastenings  and  iron  trimmings  in  tbe  building, 
to  be  free  from  rust.     Gilt  and  brass  should  be  avoided. 

Wunscoting  is  only  needed  where  tliere  is  incessant  passing,  as  in  halls  snd 
BlairwBfs,  provided  tho  walla  have  the  third  coat  of  plaster  of  sliarp  pure  sand 
washed  clear  and  floated  down  bard.  And  in  (kct  so  sliould  all  the  plastering 
be  done  throughout  tbe  building,  save  the  ceilings;  tlio  effect  is  prettj,  the 
walls  will  not  change  color  nor  receive  pencil  marks,  and  may  bo  readil;  white- 
washed or  painted  if  at  any  time  needed. 

'  All  outside  walls  should  bo  stripped  to  prevent  dampness  before  tlie  plaster 
latli  is  put  on. 

Yard  hydrant  aiiould  be  Qtted  with  screw  nozzles  fbr  hose  attachment. 

All  glass  should  be  well  bedded  and  back-puttied ;  with  bedding,  all  rattling 
of  glass  is  avoided. 

Before  proceeding  to  s  detailed  statement  of  (he  points  which  present  them- 
selves, it  is  well  to  present  several  generai  features,  which  appear  to  be  moat 
striking  and  worthy  of  special  comment. 

1.  The  distribution  of  space  and  excellent  arrangement  of  halla  and  entrances. 

2.  The  lighting  of  the  building: 

3.  The  ventilating  and  heating. 

It  has  been  wisely  concluded  to  avoid  a  fourth  story  building,  and  tbougli  a 
third  story  is  added  to  the  ftaat,  yet  tho  rear  has  but  two ;  bo  that  tbe  two  Brat 
stories,  containing  eiglitecn  rooms,  will  accommodate  nine  hundred  children, 
and  t^e  third  story  front  two  hundred  more — eleven  hundred  in  all ;  and  this  is 
ftt  many  children  as  should  be  tlirown  together  in  one  building. 

There  are  nine  class-rooms  on  each  floor,  so  arranged  that  each  bas  direct  light 
from  two  sides,  while  they  have  also  borrowed  light  from  other  sides  through 
glssa  sash.  Tliis  most  desirable  end  can  be  obtained  in  tlie  ordinary  square 
buildings  only  in  comer  rooms — say  in  four  rooms — wliile  in  the  School  in 
queslJon,  there  is  no  one  of  the  eighteen  rooms  without  it 

A  glance  at  the  plan  will  at  once  explain^ow  by  means  of  adding  comers 
or  projections,  windows  can  be  furnished  for  each  room  on  two  sides,  no  matter 
how  many  rooms  in  one  story.  Besides  being  a  service  in  tbe  matter  of  light, 
llie  plan  also  aids  in  tbe  nofural  lyskm  of  ventilation. 

Tho  balls  are  cornered  so  as  to  form  tbe  letter  T;  at  the  bottom  of  the  T  is' 
the  main  entrance,  and  st  tbe  other  ends,  the  side  entrance?,  and  as  arranged 
jn  the  HoUingsworth  School,  there  can  be  a,  direct_ circulation  of  air  from  NorLh 
to  South,  and  ffom  East  to  West,  moat  serviceable  in  Summer. 

The  sliding  sssli  before  referred  to  are  hung  upon  iron  railf.  securely  fastened 
to  the  girders.  Upon  these  rails  tho  sash  doom,  fitted  with  pulleys,  are  easily 
glided  into  their  respective  casements,  snd  are  guided  at  the  bottom  by  bolts 
which  run  along  the  floor  grooves  cut  transversely  over  the  Mooring;  they  roll 
almost  noiselessly.  The  whole  amngemenC  is  very  simple,  and  durable. 
-The  healing  by   steam  and   the  ventilation  are  under  one  contract     It 
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requires  eve:;  part  of  the  building  to  be  heated  to  TQO  FaLrenheit,  at  the  game 
time  in  the  coldest  neatber,  and  also  that  (lie  whole  aCtnosphere  ot  the  building 
should  be  oxbausled  in  tneaty  niinutesj  aud  renewed  as  often  with  the  outer 
air,  whicli  iu  winter  la  lo  be  warmed  and  Uirown  into  tlio  building.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  oftlie  meuus  and  appliances  to  secure  these  ends: — 

The  entire  bcaCiog  appsretua  (except  a  tew  direct  radiators  in  the  linlls)  is 
placed  in  the  basemeut  or  cellar.  The  boilers  arc  aubdividcd,  and  romi  iwo  dis- 
linct  beaters,  placed  front  and  back,  iacascd  willi  brickwork,  fomiiug  heat 
chambera,  and  external  air  introduced;  tlie  heat  from  the  lioiler  auriaco  ia  ulil- 
ized,  BO  that  in  mild  weather  the  building  cun  be  tempered  without  any  per- 
ceptible pressure  or  steam. 

The  steam  is  conducted  to  groups  of  radiators  placed  in  chambers  under  llio 
flues  leading  to  the  different  rooms,  so  arranged  that  alt  rouma  are  wanned  hy 
distinct  bent  ciiambers,  and  pure  freuh  air  from  outside  the  building  condiicled 
through  air  ducts  under  Ihetn;  creating  a  cunstntit  iiiUux  of  pure  external  air 
heated  bj  contact  with  the  radiatora;  maintaining  a  temperature  of  serenlj 
degrees  in  winter,  and  entering  in  i>  Datural  condition  at  otiier  times. 

The  venlilalion  is  natural,  by  what  is  known  as  Iho  downward  principle,  pro- 
duced bj  means  of  a  double  stack  four  feet  i[i  diameter,  will)  an  inner  flne  of 
cast-iron,  heated  by  the  smoke  and  escape  heat  from  tlie  boilcra  when  in  opera- 
tion, and  hy  a  large  cannon  stove  at  other  times;  thus  forming  a  vacuum  and 
strong  upward  column. 

In  the  atack,  at  escli  floor,  openings  are  left  connected  with  air  s))aces 
between  the  ceilings  and  floors,  forming  a  clear  air  space  under  the  entire  sur- 
fece  of  tlie  floors.  Openings  covered  with  iron  gratings  are  placed  in 
the  floors  through  which  the  cool  and  impure  sir  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
rooms  escapes  to  the  heated  stack,  and  induces  the  wnrm  air  to  come  down 
to  the  floor,  pasHCS  under  the  children's  feet,  equalizes  ttie  temperature  through- 
out tllo  entire  building,  and  changes  it  every  half  hour.  Top  ventilation  is 
alao  secured  by  tho  same  means  when  necessary  to  waste  tho  heat. 

I  must  not  cloao  without  reference  to  an  applianco  for  filtering  tho  water 
which  is  to  be  used  bj  tho  children ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  among 
all  the  appliances  for  heallli,  the  subject  of  pure  water  is  not  forgotten.  Tlio 
niters  are  buried  eight  feet  under  ground,  and  aro  tlius  described,  vir. : 

It  is  made  of  glass  cut  into  equal  lengllis,  about  ihree-fburths  of  an  iiicli 
in  width,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  pieces  are  placed 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  fixed  upon  a  basin  composed  of  metal,  which  is 
the  receptacle  for  the  material  tillered  from  tlie  water.  The  j;1asa  is  so  arranged 
as  to  be  almost  water-tight,  and  it  is  only  the  pressure  of  n  head  that  forces  the 
water  through.  Tlie  water  is  Altered  into  a  reservoir  com poacd  of  stone  jars  or 
iron  tanks,  as  may  l]c  preferred,  Iho  stop-cock  being  made  so  Iliat  no  pressure 
is  upon  the  reservoirs  except  when  the  hydrant  is  in  uxe.  Tlio  flllercd  waler  ut 
drawn  from  the  rcscrvoin',  and  Ihe  hydrant  is  so  constructed  Hint  by  moving 
the  nozzle  lo  ono  side,  jou  draw  the  Altered  water,  and  hy  reversing  it,  the 
ordinary  water  is  drawn,  which  at  the  same  time  cleanses  ilie  filter  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  sediment,  it  being  a  self-cleansing  apparatus. 

EDIV.  BlUPPEX. 

Philu>eli'Iiii,  Dec.  12,  ISGI. 
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This  bDilding  ia  located  on  FajetU  elrect,  about  tbirtj  feet  west  of  Poca 
BtTMt.  It  aUoia  on  ona  of  the  highat  emiaencu  in  the  citj  of  Ballimore, 
And  hai  a  A-ont  of  ecTenty-aerea  feet,  iaclndiag  two  lowen  tTrcDty-Iiro  feet 
iqiian,  irblcb  project  fout  feet,  eacb  aide  of  Ibe  nuin  building,  and  a  depth  of 
0D«  bandred  aad  tblrtj-foor  feet.  In  the  rear  the  bailding  ia  eightj-eight  feet, 
indading  the  tovren.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  Gto  to  aix  hnndred 
girls.  The  style  of  Architecture  ie  Italian.  There  it  a  lower  in  each  ci 
for  aturwaji.  Besides  the  etairwajs  the  towera  will  contain  aeTetal  ro 
They  project  fineea  feet  from  the  facade  of  the  main  building,  and  form  a 
Qalilee  or  eocloeed  porch  in  front.  The  doora  and  windows  are  round  I( 
Tboae  of  the  lowers  are  unequal  triplets.  Those  of  the  flank  are  formed 
into  conplels.  The  lower  floor  is  dirided  into  nine  redlation  rooms^  i 
ing  the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty-fbnr  by  eigbly  feet.  The  other  redto- 
tian  rooms  are  twenty-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  ia  one  hnndred  and  sixteen  del  ten  inches  in 
and  siity-flve  ftet  wide  in  the  dear.  lis  altitude  is  twenty  feet.  Tfaer 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
They  were  organised  in  1B44.  They  hare  been  found  emineoUy  useful  in 
affording  toyoungladles  the  opportuoit;  of  receiving  instruction  in  the  highrr 
branchca  of  tdacation.  Cost  of  lot,  f  20,000 ;  of  bailding  and  furniture, 
$30,1)00. 


Fig.  2.    Bismnrr 
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Fig;.  3.    Fdur  FLOOk. 


A — Recitation  Roonu. 

B — Chnnical  LectniB  »ai  AppMfttnt. 

C— Watsr  Cloaeta. 

D — Tqiwb,  vitb  SUlrw&f  •. 
E — Arcodcd  Portico. 
F — PuBsacB,  with  St«inr«T. 
Q— HaU. 

■— Tb«  imail  data  npmcnt  fion,  fbi  Itntod  air,  Hd  br 
vcnlilAlioD.    Each  TCDtilkting  flua  ii  tight  incbM  in 


8komd  Fiiooa. 


H— Towers. 

I — Saloon  and  Lactare  Boain — 

E— RoatniDi. 
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fUkN  OF  OHAMMAk  aiMOOL,  SAUMDItC. 


PlAHS   OF  PBnUBT  AHD  QKAKMAK    SCHOOL    BLILDIKGS    IX   BAl.TtMOBS,    itO. 

Tax  foUowmg  (tlmtu  wen  prapued  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hinl«nd,_  oT  the  flm  of 
A.TBT7 1  HnBband,  ArcbiteoU,  Baltimore,  wiUi  the  issiatance  of  tlie  Saperia- 
tendent  oT  Pab^  Si^tok,  Her.  J.  N.  UTiIton,  D.  D,,  under  iiutructiona  fhim 
e  of  -the  Bdiool  Boud  in  1S6T. 
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rLAN  OP  OHAMMAK  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE, 


The  plan  or  tbe  Oramnuir  School  ihowa  eevea  schDol-rooma  on'each  floor, 
with  bat  end  bonnet  rooms,  sUilrwaya,  Ac.  The  Principsl'B  room  in  each  story 
ill  36 X 52  Teet.  contaiDing  sn  area  oT  ),8T2  square  Teet,  and  capable  ot  sealiiift 
two  handred  and  ASlj  pupila,  without  interference  with  the  aiales  whicli  lead 
TnuQ  tlie  apartment  to  tbe  rooms  or  Che  aSBistaDt  teachers.  Tlie  cU«e-rooms  or 
asaiatant  l«achers  ar«  six  in  number.  They  are  varied  in  tbeir  dimennons.  In 
eodl  of  lliese  rooms  aevenly  or  more  pupila  may  be  seated.     Each  floor  will 
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PLAN  OFeKAMUAR  SCHOOL,  BALTlHOHfi. 


■Sbrd  BCCommodB^^iiB  for  six  liundred  and  sarentj  to  seven  hundred  papQa. 
The  rooma  tn  so  aRanged  UM  ttie  Piincjpal  at  Jiii-deak,  or  in  anj  part  of  bia 
rooBi,  can  luwe  a  view  tlirougb  the  auh  paitUiaoH  oTall  aMTtx>mi,aad  of  all 
tbe  pupil*  in  them.  Tlia  pvpUa  ma;  be  ■»  aealed  as  to  fkw  the  aide  wall  at 
which  tbe  Principol'H  dexlc  U  placed,  and  by  a  slight  tun  of  the  heed  tbalr 
iacss  auff  be  directed  towards  the  deak  wheoever  it  mi^ 
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thnwing  np  the  swh  of  the  partition^  the  whole  floor  nui]^  be  used  m  *  abgle 

room,  wbeo  addneses  ate  to  be  delirend  to  the  echool,  or  general  orders  giveD. 

There  are  tvo  Ktauwj*  sa  ib»  glawa   w  near  the  Itoat,  the  other  near  the 

rear  mft  >T^ielii  v^moiarit  buuuuiea  namwiTj,  the  pn^  may  be  removed 

Tb*4MM«f  aH  tteeaaoutaiKt  tfaoaa  kadlng  from  Out  building,  open  out- 


n 

1 1 

' 

i 

[^ 

/ 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

FuMns  av  Roar— Ciiihiiiii  SoBaOL. 
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OKUoiAK  SCHOOL  roB  antu. 

n(.  2.    OuniiD  Vzjjoa- 


FlAKS  OV  GbaUMAR  ScBOOIrBODBK,  No.  47,  Nbw  Tobk  Citt- 

Thb  elevation  i«pree«i)ta  tbe  new  School-house  erected  in  TiT«l&h  Street,  bet««6ii 
Broadway  and  Unirersitj'  Place,  for  t,  OrammiT  School  for  gii]f.  The  bnilding  bu 
a  front  of  91  feet,  and  is  lOD  feet  deep  and  4  atoriea  higli.  It  ti  bailt  of  brick,  tbe 
buament  haviiig  n  brown  itoae  front,  well  finished,  with  an  excellent  arehitectunl 
effect. 

Figote  No.  S,  ia  tbe  ground  floor,  chieflj  occnpiad  aa  the  play-groiuld  for  the 
■cholara,  extending  under  nearlj  the  whole  building,  and  protected  from  the  weather 
hj  doon  and  walls.  In  fine  weather  the  doon  being  thniTra  open,  ample  room  ia 
avoided  for  exercise. 

The  lettering  in  the  plan  will  enable  the  reader  to  lee  at  once  'the  airangeinent  of 
the  iDoma.  At  the  rigbt  is  the  Library  and  the  rooms  for  the  meetingi  of  the  School 
Officers  of  the  Ward.  At  the  left  are  rooms  for  the  Teachera,  and  the  Janitor,  and 
Wardrobes  for  the  dm  of  the  pnpils.  The  water-closets  ate  at  the  rear  part  of  the 
building. 
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□BAMMAB  SCHOOL  FOB  0IRL3. 

Fig.  S,    Fim  FUOK. 


There  ia  a  cellar  nnder  the  whole  bailding,  where  fuel  is  stored,  and  tbe  farnace* 
are  placed.  Of  these  there  are  Hve,  cooetmcted  by  Meisn.  CnWer,  Simotids  &  Co., 
of  Mew  York. 

The  Qrat  elorj  is  oecapicd  by  the  Frimarj  Department,  and  has  six  class-rooms,  as 
represented  in  Hg.  3,  beside  the  lai^  room,  wbeie  the  pnpils  assemble  at  the  opening 
and  close  of  the  school.  Four  wardrobes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  stairwajr, 
wbeie  the  outer  clothing  of  ibe  scholars  are  bang  daring  school  boars.  The  st^rways, 
on  each  side  of  the  bonse,  afford  aa  egress  into  the  play^ronnd. 

The  second  story,  Fig.  4,  is  the  same  as  the  Gr»t,e:EcepC  that  two  of  the  class-rooms 
are  supplied  with  desks  for  the  apper  classes. 

The  third  ilory,  represented  io  Fig.  5,  is  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  all  tho 
class-rooms  are  famished  with  desks.  This  department  is  hr  the  highest  grade  of 
scholars,  and  is  similar,  in  all  it*  arrangements  with  respect  to  wardrobes,  &c.,  to  tb« 
otiier  departments. 

The  whole  house  is  fomiehed  with  the  School  Furniture  of  Joseph  L,  Ross,  and  i« 
Tery  handsomely  and  conveniently  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

The  building  was  erected  nnder  tho  superrision  of  Thomas  R.  Jackson,  architect; 
Ibe  maeon-woik  being  performed  by  Wm.  B.  Rhoades,  and  the  carpenter's  woA  bj 
PoVui  &  Schoonmaker. 
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Plans  or  FuBUC  SoBOOirBOCSB  Ndhber  Twektt. 

Public  Grammar  School  No.  20  is  located  in  ChiyEtis  near  Delutoejr  itnet, 
in  the  Tenth  Waid.    The  lot  on  which  the  bmlding  is  situated  is  IDO  bet  square. 

The  maia  building  ia  60  by  9T  fee^  with  fonr  wingi  aB  by  28,  and  SB  bf  33, 
which  give  it  a  Montage  or  100  feet  The  s^le  of  arcMtectore  or  the  &xint  is 
Corinthian. 

There  ia  a  ceUar  under  Ibur  wings  and  front  of  the  main  building.  The  cellar 
is  eight  feet  in  the  clear. 

.  The  basement  story  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  and  the  ceiHugB  of  the  three  re- 
maining stories  are  tburteen  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  building  ia  heated  with  Barrows'  furnaces. 

The  rear  stairs  and  platforms  are  coostnicted  of  stone  and  mclosed  with  brick 
walls,  thereby  rendering  the  stun  flre-prooC 

The  whole  coet  of  the  building,  ineluding  the  liiniitare  and  Qtting  Mp,  is  about 
{44,000. 

Fi(.  I.— PUT-aiDUSDI,  JtHITOl'l  AMaTMiim,  ftc 
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rif.  H— SiCORD  Fldok,  Pu 


No.  17.— [Vol.  VI.,  No.  S.]—3*. 
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Fuoa,  FmMU.1  Diri: 
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E  AUDBMT,  NEW  TMIC 


the  heautT  of  the  building  and  to  the  convenience  of  lighting  and  veDUlatiDf 

'hegreailiall   iniheroofT 
"As  yon  (ilie  Board)  have  proposed,  wiih  perfect  correctness,  to  make  the 


The  Fnx  Academy  is  tfluated  on  Che  S.  E.  comer  of  Tvenlr-ihint  street  and 
l«iiiieton  aTentie,  in  the  upper  pari  of  ihe  cily,  being  convenient  of  access 
from  all  the  great  thorDiighfares.  The  style  of  archllectnre,  in  which  the  bnild- 
ing  is  erected,  is  tbe-same  as  that  of  the  town  halisandcnlleKesofihe  14th  cen- 
tury, in  Europe.  This  style  attained  its  greatest  perfection  m  the  Low  Coua- 
tiies,  and  especially  in  Belgium,  which  at  that  period  was  the  great  seat  of 
learning,  science  and  th«  arts,  as  well  as  the  great  cmire  of  the  commercial 
enterprise  of  Europe.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  architect,  therefore,  apart  from 
'  the  economy  in  conslnictian,  ol  the  Golliic  style,  when  properly  mac  aged,  that 
this  style  *uiild  be  peeuliatlv  anpropriaie  for  tne  High  Schoiil  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  «as  also  weii  adapted  to  the  maleriala  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cDDsiruct  the  building,  many  of  the  old  halls  and  colleges  beinjr  boilt 
ofbrick.  The  arctiiect,  Mr.  Renwieit,  of  Kew  Yoflt,  in  a  tetter  to  thelSesl- 
denlof  the  Board  of  Education,  rematka, 

."  1  am  confident  that  the  style  I  have  adopted  is,  at  the  same  time  the  strong- 
est, the  cheape^ii,  and  the  one  best  adapicd  to  the  purposes  of  heat  and  ven- 
tilation, being  the  only  one,  except  the  Norman,  in  which  chimneys  and  Iliies 
tiecume  ornamental,  and  a  roof  of  hi^h  pilch,  necessary  for  eitemal  beanly, 
■nd  capable  of  being  iniersccied  by  dormer  windows,  which  Utter  will  add  to 

the  beauty  of  the  build' '  '~  """"   ' '  '■-^•- * ■'-  ■-  - 

the  great  liall,  in  the  re 

"Asyoii(lne  B"ard:  ,      .  ,  ,  -     .   

great  hall  In  the  Gothic  sivle,  for  it  can  be  ia  no  other  order,  placed  in  snch  a 
position  immediately  beneath  the  roof,  and  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  Or- 
namental in  such  a  place,  1  was  of  opinion  that  the  eiierior  of  the  whole  build- 
ing should  accord  with  it,  as,  if  it  were  f'anned  in  any  other  style,  it  would  ap- 
pear inhannonious,  aiid  tncreforc  produce  an  unpleasant  efleci  on  the  mind  by 
Its  incongruity.  The  height  of  the  building,  too,  the  great  pitch  of  the  irojf,  and 
the  numerous  chimneys  and  veniilaiing  flues aecexsary  to  render  the  arrango- 
menl  perfect,  uould  entirely  jireclnde  the  adoption  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  or 
modem  Italian  styles,  with  any  good  effect,  apart  IVoin  their  bring  much  more 
eipenilve,  and  less  beauti!\il. 

"1  have  entered  at  length  into  the  reawins  which  guided  me  in  the  adoption 
of  a  style  far  the  building,  because  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  ex  pen  xi  re,  and 
therefore  Itnnroperfor  such  an  insiiiuEion.  You  will  at  once  perceive  the  great 
strength  which  the  buliresses  impart  lo  the  building,  and  (he  cunseijuent  r«lnc- 
lion  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  These  builresses  will  also  serve  (or  ventila- 
ting Rues,  which  in  such  a  building  should  be  of  large  size,  in  onjer  lii  prevent, 
■9  far  at  possible,  any  friction  from  interfering  with  the  passage  of  the  currents 
of  air.  an  end  which  can  onlv  he  attained  by  large  and  smooth  flues." 

The  dimensions  of  the  buflding  are  as  follows  :  The  length  of  the  building, 
ezclasive  of  all  projections,  is  125  feet,  and  the  breadth  80  feel.  The  height,  to 
the  eaves,  db  feet,  and  lo  the  top  of  the  gable,  100  feet.  The  heiglt  of  the  low- 
ers, 1 10  feet 

The  building  (s  diTided  toto  a  basement,  three  stories,  and  a  great  hall  cuder 
the  roof  The  basement  Is  nine  feet  in  height,  and  is  arched  to  kfford  ground 
for  exercise  ip  bad  weather.  In  it,  also,  aie  the  janitors'  lodgings,  the  ctumical 
laboratory,  and  the  closets  for  the  hats  and  clothes  of  the  sladenls.  The  fliat, 
•ecnnd  and  third  stories  are  divided  into  four  great  rooms  by  two  wide,  spacioas 
halls,  which  are  carried  thrnagh  the  centre  of  the  building  loo fciiudin ally  and 
transversely.  Two  of  these  rooms,  on  each  floor,. are  again  divided,  aflbrdi^ 
smaller  rooms  for  recitation,  tec.  Above  these  stories  is  the  great  hall,  tsS 
feet  long  by  GO  feet  in  breadth,  divided  by  the  king  and  queen  posts  of  the  nxif, 
which  are  made  ornamental,  into  three  aisles,  therenlreone  or  which  ia  40  feet 
in  hei;;ht,  and  the  two  side  aisles  each  90  feel  in  heighL  I'he  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  of  wood  immediately  under  the  roof,  of  which  it  forms  part,  and  It  is 
ornamented  with  carved  ribs  of  wood,  in  the  manner  of  the  old  college  halls  M 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  at  the  ends  and  by  dormen 
In  ilie  roof,  aiid  when  finished,  will  probably  be  the  largest  and  finest  ooUt^ia 
hal.  m  this  cotmtij. 
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The  mode  of  wumiiig  and  T«Dlil«liag  the  several  BpanmeDU  of  ihe  Frrc 
Academy  cab  be  easily  Dndeisiood  by  cunsuliing  Figures  3.  3  and  4.  Foar  <k 
Caivtfi  farnaces  are  set  in  ihe  hasemem,  ts  shown  in  Fig.  3,  A  large  qaaaEiiy 
of  fresh  air  from  oat  of  doors,  ai)er  btioK  warmed  hy  these  fnniaces,  is  corded 
Dp  lo  the  several  Elories  by  pipes  in  ihe  thrisIoD  walls,  (Fig.  3  )  and  is  admitted 
ioto  the  rooms  at  ■  convenient  point,  as  indicated  In  Flgares  S  and  6.  The  air 
of  each  room,  as  it  becones  riiiated  by  respiration,  is  discbarged  by  opeoiDgs 
near  the  ceiling  into  the  buttresses,  which  are  cunslrucied  hollow  and  tinlahed 
Emooifa,  so  as  to  consiitnie  larve  ventiUlin^  flues.  Each  opening  is  fitted  with 
tine  of  Culver'a  Venttlalois  or  Registers,  with  cords  attached,  by  which  the  ca- 
pacity uf  the  opening  £nr  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air  can  be  enlai^ed  and  di- 
minished at  ihepleasnre  of  the  teacher.  The  practical  working  of  the  fnniaces 
and  flues  for  ventilaiion,  secures  the  object  aimed  at — a  genial  and  pan  aimo*-' 


Fijr.  3. — Babbiiuit  Floor. 

The  above  cm  gives  ao  incorrect  view  of  the  exterior  of  ibe  boildiiig;  bat  a 
|aod  Idea  of  the  .internal  arrangeraent  of  the  basement  stor^. 
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Hoi.  1.  Omee  of  PrinoIpM. 
a.  Libnrf. 

8.  Dcpgntoiy  of  Teit-BookB. 
4.  CImi  Roinii  in  MmtlieiiutiM. 
6.  ProieMor  in  Freneh. 
7  wid  9.  Leotare  Room. 
8.  CbM  Room  in  MathsniBtlaB. 
10.  PFoTeMror  Hktor;  aod  BoUm  LettMn 
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Pun  or  Tnu  nnn. 


:  S4.  Study  HaU.     . 

S5.  Prdwor  ta  Mathematio. 

Se.  ClitM  Boom  to  Tnvir  of  Man! 

S7.  Stud;  UaU. 

28.  CUa  Room  Ibr  Tntot  of  Rhelori«i 

99  and  31.  StodyHaU. 

30.  CItm  Boom  Ibr  Tolor  of  Blirtoriii 

SS.  PrsfoKu  of  BoGiiah  Ut»ntva. 
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pura  or  IBB  Kttr  Tone  morxal  ooLLioa. 

His  baildiog  deaigned  for  the  ■ccommodalion  of  the  Kominl  College  of  Iho 
n^  or  New  Toric,  wu  be^D  in  1811,  after  drawing!  and  speciBntiona  pTt>- 
pnTod  in  the  offl<>e  oT  Soperintendcnt  of  Building*  and  tt«pnln  of  tlie  Dcpart- 
nient  of  Putilic  Iriatniction. 

The  nte  of  tlie  Citj  Normal  College  is  boanded  bj  Fourth  Annup,  Lexln);- 
ton  avenue,  Sixtj-elghtfa  and  Slitr-ainih  atreeta,  being  at)  entiro  block,  the  di- 
roenaiont  of  wliicb  are  na  follows:  ttro  hiindn>d  fbet  and  ten  Incliea  on  rarh 
aTenne,  and  Ibor  hnndred  and  Ore  (bet  on  each  street,  and  oonlalna  over  eightj- 
one  thouMnd  aqnara  feet  of  aurihec,  a  little  more  tlian  thtrtf-two  niU-alted  city 
lots.    The  area  covered  by  the  building  fa  36,000  equara  ftet. 

The  stjle  of  the  exterior  of  the  buildinga  ia  pinin  Qothtc,  hnvtng  octagonal 
tarreta  and  bnttmses  at  the  comers  and  at  certain  projecting  portion!^  thOM 
■t  the  comen  of  the  nisia  tower  tenninating  in  pinnaelca  and  fliitalK. 

The  outside  walla  «t«  all  faced  with  Pliiladclpliia  proeaed  IVont  brlcka,  laid 
Id  black  mortsr;  the  water-tableg  and  trimmings  of  first  itorj  are  of  Quincjr 
granite;  the  "trimmings"  above  Sret  alory,  of  DorcIieFter  Btono;  II10  roofk, . 
of  tin:  rain-water  leaders,  of  copper;  sever  and  drain  pipes,  of  cast  iron; 
Ooton  water  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  are  conducted  through  tinned 
lead  pipes;  tlie  main  stairs  are  of  walnut;  two  double  seta  in  clnaa-room  build- 
ing are  of  Georgia  pine;  and  ono  daublo  sot  in  obaervatory  tower,  of  Dor- 
cheater  gtone;  all  floors  ore  of  Georgia  pioo;  ioaide  trimmingn,  doors,  etc.,  of 
white  pine,  painted  and  grained. 

The  cellar  walls  are  Ihinj.two  Inches  thick,  of  atone;  the  walla  of  flrat 
Story  twentj'oight  inches,  of  brick;  abore  the  flrst  ilorT-,  the  walla  are  Iweiil}-- 
Ibur  inches  thick. 

The  buildinga  are  (bur  stories  in  height  above  the  celUr ;  the  top  of  the  bal- 
ustrade being  seventj-flve  feet ;  the  top  of  obscrralor;  tower  one  hundred  and 
twenty'Six  (^c,  and  the  top  of  the  flninlt  of  main  tower  ono  hundred  and 
fhrty-two  feet  above  the  street  curb  at  the  lowest  comer. 

The  dimenaiona  of  the  principal  building  (repreaented  by  the  top  of  the  Ictler 
T),  measured  at  the  line  of  the  aecond-story  floor;  are  aa  fbllowa :  ono  hundred 
and  twenty-Bve  feet  IVont  by  seventy-right  (bei  deep,  with  a  projection  on  tlie 
front  of  flily-three  by  twelve  feet  Ibr  Btaira,  and  an  additional  prnjcctlon  of 
twenty-Sve  by  eleven  Ibet,  forming  a  part  of  the  principal  tower ;  also  a  pro- 
jection OD  each  mde,  at  two  by  Ibrty  feet ;  projections  of  buttresaesi  etc.,  sre 
not  included. 

Tills  building  contains  la  tb«  cellar,  whkh  Is  ctne  fbet  higli,  a  Janitor's 
kitchen,  store-room^  places  fbr  fbroacea,  fiiel,  etc. 

In  the  flrat  atory,  which  la  twelve  and  a  half  fM  high,  ts  the  eallsthenlam, 
aity-one  by  seventy.fbur  feet.  A  library  twenty-eight  by  forty  Ibct;  private 
room,  ten  by  fourteen  feet ;  a  tlon-Toom ;  and  tavT  rooms  for  tbe  janitor. 

A  main  hall,  flileen  teet  wldc^  esiendi  the  entire  length  of  both  buildingi^ 
which,  Ihtm  out  to  out  of  towera.  Is  two  hundred  and  nbiety-flve  tett 

In  tbe  second  story,  which  Is  fburleen  feet  high,  is  a  anile  of  room*  fbr  tba 
Commisnonen'  and  Prendent'a  ns^  thirteen  by  flfty-ono  ftet ;  private  room, 
eigiht  by  twelve  l^t;  store-roon  Ibr  Cidlega  sapplie*^  thirteen  by  fifty-three 
htl;  and  tbree  lectarc-raHns,  eadi  tUi^-aix  by  fifty-mie  feet;  main  tkaU,  e(a 
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In  tlie  third  ntorj,  which  will  Mvcrage  tiiirty -tliree  fL-et  in  heiglit,  Li  llio  *■- 
semblf  liall,  sereniy-lbur  bj  one  huudrcd  and  twsntj  Ibet,  with  a  gallcrj  on 
all  aides :  the  g&llerj  connects  with  the  fburth  iXory  of  Ilia  clusB-room  building, 
ttie  assembly  hall  iDcluding  iu  iu  lieiglit  buth  tlie  third  and  iinirth  storiea  The 
hall,  iocluding  gsUeriea,  will  comfortablj  seat  two  lliouaand  penooa;  and  wlU 
ba  lued  dailj  for  tlie  opening  exercisM  of  the  College. 

Tlie  extension  or  claaa-room  building,  repreaented  by  tbe  upright  portion  or 
tlie  letter  T,  ia  of  the' Tollowing  dinicn«iona.  Die««ur«d  tt  the  line  of  the  iecoad- 
etor;  Boor,  and  exclusive  of  turrets  and  buttreasea:  eighty  feet  wide  by  oito 
hundred  and  seTeutj-seven  and  a  bnlf  feet  long;  witli  a  projection  on  each 
aide  of  two  bj  aixtj  fuel,  and  on  the  rear  of  twelve  and  a  half  bj  nineteen 
feet,  this  last  forming  a  part  of  tlie  obeervatorT  tower,  which,  as  seen  above  the 
roo^  tneasures  nineteen  feet  each  way.  nod  ia  sarmouDted  by  ■  revolving  dome 
for  astronomical  purposes ;  the  axis  of  the  inetruincnt  being  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  feet  above  the  street  parement.  Tliis  bailding  has  a  cellar  nine  fei-t  in 
height,  for  fuel,  fiiniaceK,  etc,  and  extends  aader  the  entire  building. 

In  tlie  first  story,  which  It  ten  end  a  quarter  tbet  high,  are  two  luvatoriea, 
thirtocn  b7  twentj-nine  feet,  with  aixtccn  baslna;  two  rooms,  named  wcAmr, 
twenty-tiglit  by  tliirty  feet,  lo  be  furnished  with  extra  heating  apparatus,  so 
(hat  wet  ckitbing  and  umbrellas  may  bo  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried,  nvoidigg 
the  necessity  of  carrving  them  to  tbe  class-rooms  while  wet.  Two  privato 
rooms,  tweutj-eight  by  thirty  feet,  with  Ihirty-iix  separata  dosels.  Boom  for 
promenading,  equal  to  sevonty-flve  by  one  hundred  feeL 

Two  etairways,  fourteen  fuct  wide,,  at  the  joining  of  (ho  two  buildings,  COD- 
taining  two  aets  of  double  slaira,  of  Georgia  pine.  One  act  of  double  atiiila,  ill 
ohservatoij  tower,  of  stont^  extending  fmm  the  cellar  to  dome. 

Tlie  aacond,  tbird,  and  Ibarth  ilories,  which  are  each  fourteen  and  *  quarter 
feet  higb,  contain,  in  each  atory,  ten  dasn-rooms,  averaging  twenty-eight  by 
thirty  feet,  and  two  private  rooms,  each  thirteeo  and  a  half  by  tweoty-lbur 
feet,  witli  wsrdrobeo,  closets,  and  baain  in  each  ; — in  all  thirty  clasa-rooms,  lix 
private  or  retiring-rooms,  end  t,  ball  filteen  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  tlie 
building,  in  each  atory. 

For  ventilating  purpoaea,  all  the  division  walls  between  claaa-roonu  are  buQt 
with  hollow  spaces,  which  may  be  u«ed  as  fines  to  any  desired  extent ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  will  be  nine  large  ventilators  (so  colledj,  placed  at  the 
lidges  of  tbe  roob.  Tbe  turrets  and  buttresses  are  slso  formed  ao  as  lo  aid  in 
permitting  tbe  ingrew  or  egress  of  air. 

The  drawings  and  speciScationa  for  the  buildings  were  prepared  in  the  office 
of  tlia  Saperinlendeot  of  Buildings  and  Repairs,  from  deaigns  by  Ur.  D.  J. 
Stagg,  of  tbe  Departtoent  of  Public  Inatruction,  where  all  aimihir  work  has 
been  done  Ibr  all  new  scboola,  and  all  alterations  of  achoola,  aioce  1861. 

The  estimated  coat,  at  reported  to  the  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  adopUoa 
of  the  plans,  in  April,  ISTt,  ibr  oompleting  the  buildings,  was  t3G{1.000. 

Tbe  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  the  buUdinga,  made  on  ilie  14th  of 
June,  1811,  amounting 'to  $378,661,  include*  tbe  Mason's  work,  Grstiico,  Dor> 
diealer  iton^  and  Carpenter's  work.  The  entire  cost  of  building  including 
nte  and  equipment^  up  to  December,  1813,  exceeds  (400,000. 
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SraoB  the  isttuDg  of  the  Number  for  June  (NatioDsl  Series  No. 
30,  EdUn  Series  No.  75),  and  indeed  unce  the  p^nUog  of  the 
greaUr  portion  of  the  pTeMnt  Namber  (for  October,  1673,)  ve  have 
foand  it  necessary  to  modify  the  plan  of  publicaUon  as  aoDonnced 
in  the  Prefatory  Note  on  page  S,  and  in  the  Contents  of  the 
Yolame  on  page  8.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to  revise  and 
print  the  entire  series  of  volumes  which  constitnte  the  American 
library  of  Practical  Education,  or  to  make  ont  the  Gxrebal  Inoix, 
baaed  on  the  Special  Indexes  of  the  twenty-four  volumes  of  this 
Journal — the  Contents  of  the  entire  series,  and  the  Indexes,  special 
and  General,  it  was  calculated,  would  occupy  the  volume  (xiiv.^ 
after  pi^  M4. 

The  Indexes,  special  and  general,  together  with  the  Contents  and 
Indexes  of  the  separate  treatises  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made 
Dp  of  chapters  first  published  in  the  American  Jonraal  of  Educa- 
tion, will  be  issued 'in  a  Supplementary  Volume  in  1S73,  This 
Volume  (XXV)  will  be  issued  in  parts  of  the  usual  nnmber  of 
p^es,  at  $1.26  each,  or  14.00  for  the  year,  payable  on  delivery. 

HENBY  BARNARD; 

OuirOK),  Oct  IS,  1878. 
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■LBKBNTAST-ficaOOLa  IN  BNOUNS.  6fi9 

FAKUAUESTAST   ACTION   IH    ISIO. 

He  objects  of  the  act '  to  provide  Tor  public  eleraentarf  education, 
Aug.  9,  1870,'  which  applies  only  to  England  and  Wales,  are  the  supplj 
of  elementaiT  schools  id  diBbicts,  which  haTe  not  a  suflBdent  supplj  of 
poblie  school  accoininodation,  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  all 
public  elementarj  schools,  and  their  general  superTision  bj  the  State. 

For  these  important  objccU,  the  'Education  Department,' or,  in  other 
words,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education, 
have  most  extendve  powers. 

Deflaition  of  an  SUmmtary  School 

The  term  'elementary  schoid'  means  a  school  or  department  of  ft 
■chtfol  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school  or  department  of  ft 
school  at  which  the  ordinary  payments,  in  respect  of  the  Instruction, 
from  each  scholar,  exceed  nine  pence  a  n-eelc 
Sehool  DittricU. 

The  school  districts,  as  set  forth  in  the  First  Schedule  of  the  Act,  are 
The  Hetropolls— Boron  gihs,  except  Oxford — the  District  of  the  local 
board  of  Oxford — and  Parishes  not  included  in  any  of  the  above-named 
districts. 

Bupflyof  Selteolt. 

It  U  enaoted  that  there  shall  be  provided  for  <ffery  sdMol  diatrict  a 
•offleient  amount  of  aocominodation  hi  public  eletnentary  schoola 
(as  heretnafter  defined)  available  for  all  the  children  rerident  in  such 
district  for  whoae  dementary  education  affiotent  and  aoitaUe  provision 
ia  not  otherwiae  made,  and  that  where  there  is  an  inmifflaient  amount  of 
such  accommodation,  in  the  Act  referred  t«  as  '  pubKc  Bcbeot  accommo- 
dation,' the  defldaney  shall  be  anppKed  In  the  manner  pnvided  by  the 
Act  Thai  is  to  aay — where  the  Education  Departmeat  are  aatlsBed 
(through  retuma  which  th^  shall  eauae  to  be  madc^  and  after  such 
inquiry,  if  any,  aa  they  think  neceasary,}  and  have  given  public  notice, 
that  tltere  is  an  iuauiBcienc  amount  of  public  school  acoommodation  for 
any  school  district,  and  the  deflcieocy  ia  not  supplied,  the  Department 
shall  cause  a  acbool  board  to  ba  fonnad  for  the  district,  and  shall  send  a 
raqniaitioD  to  the  aehori  board  so  formed,  requhring  them  lo  take  pr» 
ceedlnga  forthwith  for  supplying  the  public  school  aocemmodation  men- 
tioned in  the  reqnisitien,  and  the  school  hoard  shall  sopply  the  same 
ftOcordingly. , 

In  ddng  this,  the  Bdncation  Department  must  take  Into  condsideni- 
tiea  every  school,  whether  public  elenMutaiy  or  not,  and  whether 
actually  situated  in  the  echool  district  or  not,  which,  In  their  opinion, 
gives,  or  will,  when  e<5mpMed,  give,  cffident  elementary  education  to, 
and  l8(  or  will,  wbeu  cMipteted,  be  suitable  for,  th*  diildroB  of  aucb 
district 

It  ia  impcntivdy  enacted  that  the  Education  Department  shall  take 
proceedings  for  the  supply  of  schoola  immediately  alter  the  pasaing  of 
the  Act,  and  the  same  in  future  years,  after  the  receipt  of  returns,  sub- 
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ieqnent  to  the  Bnt,  with  nap^t  to  taf  atiuxA  ^atrict,  and  after  lodi 
ioqairy  »■  they  tDMj  deem  neceutary. 

Again,  where  application  la  made  to  the  Sdncation  Departtoeiit  with 
respect  to  any  school  district  faj  the  perwna  who,  if  there  were  a  acheol 
board  in  that  district,  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  with  rc^Mct  to 
anj  bwough,  by  the  council ;  or  where  the  Education  Department  are 
■atisfled  that  the  managera  of  any  elementary  achool  in  any  aobool 
district  are  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  maintain  lueb  school,  and 
that.  If  the  school  is  discontinued,  the  amount  of  public  scho<d  accommo- 
dation for  such  district  will  be  inauflBcient ;  the  fidacation  Department 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  without  making  the  inquiry  ar  publiahing  Um 
notices  required  by  the  Act  before  the  formation  of  a  school  board,  bat 
after  ench  inquiry,  public  or  other,  and  such  notice,  as  they  think  snf- 
fident,  cause  a  school  board  to  be  formed  for  such  district,  and  send  a 
reqaisition  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  take  proceedings 
forthwith  for  snppljiag  Um  public  school  accommodation  mentioned  in 
the  requieitioD. 

Here  we  hafe,  so  far,  a  most  elTectire  system  ttx  the  nfflcient  aupfdy 
of  public  school  accommodation  to  the  childnm  of  the  worldng  rliMM 
The  Education  Department,  through  the  returns  which  they  are  aother- 
ixed  and  enjoined  to  procure,  are  thoroughly  infonued  as  to  the  sapply 
ef  elementary  (choola  in  all  parte  of  the  metropolia,  and  ereiy  borongfa 
and  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  Theae  returns  may  be  auppleinentod 
by  any  inquiry  the  Department  may  think  neceeaaiy ;  and  the  returns 
■nd  inquiriae  will  be  repealed  periodically,  ea  ibey  nay  he  required. 
AocM^ingly,  prooeedinga  were  taken  by  the  Departatent,  immediately 
OD  the  paasing  of  the  Act,  to  have  school  boards  elected,  wboae  duty  it 
ia  to  supply,  maiotain,  and  carry  en  the  reqniaite  additional  scho<^  in 
the  most  efBoieut  manner,  under  the  mspectioB  and  control  of  the  De- 
partment, on  which  it  ia  impecatire  to  see  that  thia  ia  done. 

Utideatly,  with  a  riew  ttt  urging  the  immediate  general  (atafaliihneDt 
of  Bchoota,  when  required,  it  was  enacted  that  no  pariiamenlafy  grant 
should  be  made  in  aid  of  building,  enlarging,  iat^vTing,  or  &ting  op 
any  elementary  acbool,  except  in  pnisnaiKa  of  a  menerial  dnly  signed, 
and  conlaining  the  inftrmation  required  by  the  BdncatioD  Department 
for  enabling  them  to  dedda  on  the  application,  and  sent  to  the  Sdoca- 
fon  Depaitment  «■  or  beAn  the  thirty-Srst  day  «f  Dooember,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  serenty.  '' 

.  The  eSboi  ttf  this  proriaion  will  be  seen  hi  the  ftUewuig  &ets: — 

In  Ibe  year  1070,  grants  wen  laade  for  bailding  78,  aad  enlarging  «r 
improvii^  MaehoelB. 

From  the  commeueement  of  the  operationa  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Oonndl  on  Bducatiaa  in  1889  to  the  end  o<  ISTO,  grants  were  aiade  for 
building  6,010,  and  enlargirtg  or  tmproring  3,810  adiools- 

In  the  year  18T0,  the  Committee  received  no  leas  than  8,980  applica- 
timu  tat  M I  <iiM^  1,728  to  erect  new  buildings,  1,470  to  enlarge  or  im- 
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prore  schooU,  uiil  98,  in  which  it  wu  donbtAil  wbctiio'  tfaempjdicuita 
wished  to  enUrge  or  rebuild.  Of  tfacM  8,980  spplieationa,  no  fewer 
thftn  8,111  wera  rcceired  between  th*  lit  of  Auginst  and  8Ut  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  great  nu\joritj  in  the  last  two  montiu  of  the  year. 

It  ii  a  signiflcuit  fact  that  of  these  8,330  applicationii,  1e«  thtn  one- 
tenth  were  from  Nonconformiita  and  UodenominatioDalists,  and  more 
I  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
aliatt.  Tbia  ia  an  additional  proof  of  the  great 
■a^oritjr  of  the  people  being  in  &ror  of  Denominational  Education. 

School  boarda,  it  wilt  be  understood,  are  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  rate-aided  unsedarian  schools,  to  sup- 
plement sebools  preriousl/  existing,  whether  denomiDational  or  othen, 
so  as  to  BI1  up  erery  viud,  snd  completdjr  snpplj  the  educational  neces- 
sities of  the  country. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Bchools,  therefore,  now  under  the  Bnperrision 
of  the  Education  Department  of  the  Priry  Council:  via.,  flnt,  all 
Church  of  England,  British  and  Foreign,  Catholic,  and  other  Tolontaiy 
schoc^  which  complj  with  the  conditions  which  oooatitnte  'Public 
Elementary  Sc^oeU,'  and,  seoondlj,  tboee  which  are  the  ^woial  creation 
of  the  new  Act — School  Board  Schools — alw  oomplyiag  with  the  aama 


Let  DS  now  see  what  theao  conditions  »n;  and  what  is  the  difi^nco 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

foeuc  ELtimrrABT  Boaoou 

It  is  enacted  that  every  elementsry  school  which'  ta  eondnetod  Itl 
accordance  with  the  fallowing  regalstions  shall  be  a  pnUie  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  and  that  erery  public  elementary 
school  ahill  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following  regulations 
(a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  tip  in  erery 
such  school) ;  namely — 

t.  ItahaQ  not  be  required  «s  ■  condition  oT  any  diild  being  admitted  Into  or 
oontinnlDg  la  the  aeliool,  that  he  bImII  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any 
SuDdsf  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  wonhipt  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 
religious  observance  or  any  Instruction  in  religions  subjects  In  the  echoed  or 
ebewbere,  fKim  which  obserrance  or  Instructioo  he  rosy  be  withdrawn  by  hU 
parent,  or  tliM  tie  slmll,  If  witlidrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  acbool  on  any 
day  excluiively  set  spurt  for  religious  obeerrance  by  the  religious  body  to 
whicli  bis  parent  belongs  : 

2,  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religions  obeerrance  Is  practiced  or 
loatrurlion  in  religious  autt(e<^  ia  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  «ctu>o1  sliall  be 
eitbsr  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  sppreved  by  tbe  Kdncatton 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  end  eoosricuonsly  affixed  in  every 
Bchoot-rooni ;  and  any  scholar  may  l>e  withdrawu  by  hia  perant  from  sucii 
observance  or  Instruction  without  fbrfeiting  any  of  thA  otlwr  benefits  oT  the 
schooi; 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspeetioa  of  any  of  Her 
Uajesiy's  ioapectors,  go,  however,  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such 
inspector  to  inquire  into  sny  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such 
school,  or  to  examine  any  schdar  therein  In  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
nligioas  snt^ect  or  book: 
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4.  The  BCbool  ihall  b«  condactod  in  •ccorrlaDce  will!  Ibe  cooditiaiis  reqaired 

to  be  lUlflUed  by  an  eleneDtaiy  Bcboal  ia  order  to  obtaiQ  bd  nDtioal  porlUment- 
t^rj  graaL 

Farliamentan/  Grant, 
Under   Ihe   new  Act,  no  parliamentary  grant  can  be  made  to   Wiy 
elementary  school,  which  is  not  a  'public  elementary  school '  witUn&e 
meaning  or  the  Act 

Condillow  <^  tte  Annual  PailiamtnlaTy  Grant. 
The  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  >n  elementary  scbool,  fn 
onier  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant,  are  those  contained  In 
the  minutes  aT  the  Education  Department  in  force  Ibr  the  time  being, 
and,  among  other  matters,  pravlde  that  after  Uareh  81, 16T1 — 
(1.)  Saoh  frnnta  sbalT  not  be  made  !n  reaped  of  any  hutmcllon  in  reltgions 

sDbjecta: 
(3.)  Such  grant  ahalt  not  for  any  year  exceed  the  income  of  tbe  achoolibr  that 
year  which  was  derived  from  voluiitary  coutrilnitions,  and  tma  Bcliool 
feea,  and  from  any  sonrces  other  than  the  parliamentary  (rranl; 
kutaiKh  conditions  do  oat  require  that  Ihaacboolahall  be  in  oontiecliaa  wUk  a 
religioua  deaomiDatioo,  or  that  reliiiiuua  inilnictton  diallbe  fi,\ven  in  tbe  at^bool, 
and  do  not  give  any  preference  or  adv]ititage  to  any  Bcbuol  on  the  ground  that 
it  ia  or  ii  not  provided  by  a  adnxil  board. 

The  managers  of  every  elementary  achool  are  empowed  to  fulfill  th« 
conditions  required  in  pursuance  ot  the  Act  to  be  ttalfllled  in  order  t» 
obtain  a  parliamentary  grant,  notnithstanding  any  provision  cmtalned 
in  any  instrument  regulating  the  trasta  or  management  of  their  sdiooT, 
and  to  apply  such  grant  accordingly. 

Tbe  preliminary  condition!  of  the  annual  grant,  set  forth  in  the  New 
Codeof  Adulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  under  date  Feb  7,  IBTl,  arei — 
Selbra  any  gnat   ia  tnade  to  a  acbool  the  EducaUon  Department  must  be 
Ktiafled  thai— 

(a.)  The  echool  is  conducted  as  a  public  elementaty  acbool ;  and  no  cliild  ia 

relUaed  admiaeion  to  tlte  acfaool  on  otlier  than  reaaoDable  groutids. 
n.'i  The  school  is  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  private  emolument. 
(c.)  Tbe  aohool  premiaea   are  healthy,  well  liglited.  drained,  and  ventilated, 
property  iumisbed,  supplied  with  auitable  ofBcea,  and  contain  in  the 
prioaipal  Bchool-room  at  least  BD  cubical  feet  of  internal  spaoa,  and  in 
the  wbool-room  and  claaa-room  at  leaat  8  Hjuare  feel  oT  area,  fbr  each 
diild  in  average  attendiDce. 
(d.)  The  principal  teacher  is  certificated. 

AsMpAin*.' — An  evening  ac4K>ol  may  be  taught  by  an  assiitant 

teadier  fbiaUing  the  candftitmi  of  Article  T9. 

((.)  Notioe  ia  immediately  given  to  the  DeparlaieDt  of  Ihe  date  at  which 

tbe  teacher  enten  on  llio  charge   ol^  the  school,  fVom  wbidi  data  the 

grant  is  eomputed. 

if.)  The  giria  in  the  school  are  taught  pliun  needlework  and  cutting-out  as 

part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 
(g.)  Tbe  ioGiata,  if  any,  attending  the  school  are  instructed  suitably  to  Ibeir 
age,  and  In  a  manner  uol  to  interfere  will)  the  instniotion  of  Ihe  older 
children. 
ih.)  Begiaten  of  admission  and  daily  attendance,  and  accounts  of  income  and 
expenditure^  are  accurately  kept  and  duly  audited :  and  all  rtaUatical 
Tetama  and  certiflcatsa  of  character  (Artides  67, 1 T,  and  80)  may  be 
acoepted  as  tnutworthy. 
(i)  Tbn«  peimna  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the  leceipt 
for  tne  grant  on  behalf  of  tbe  school 
EteiyHo*  .'—The  treasnrer  of  a  achool  board  ligu  (he  receipt  Gw 
grauta  to  schools  provided  by  tbe  board 
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Up  to  the  period  of  tbt  new  Aet  comiog  into  opention,  Gh>Teniiiiait 
gave  its  ftnnutl  aid-  to  all  clancfitarj  sdiodB,  in  eonaideratian  of  tha 
religiooa,  aa  well  aa  aeoakr,  iaatmction  inparted  tbovin.  JVna,  Iha 
hHtaiiMntaiy  frant  ia  giren  aolely  in  conaideratloB  of  aeonlar  Fnatruo- 
tion,  and  no  note  irhate*er  ia  taken,  by  the  State,  of  raligioaa  instnie- 
tion.  Under  the  Ibnner  ajateni,  Her  H^ectr'a  inapeotflra  wen  bound  to 
oxamine  into  not  oalj  the  aocuhr,  but  tba  retigiona,  teaching  of  Ike 
great  mqorit;  of  tha  achoola  of  the  eonntrj — (hoae  of  tlie  Charch  of 
England — and  to  rtpwt  ta  tha  Educatioa  Depaiiment  on  the  qnalitf  as 
wdl  aa  the  qoantitj  of  aaid  religktaa  inatmctkn  ;  and  aa  regarda  Ifaa 
bitiah  and  other  Proicstast  achoola  not  in  coniMotioD  with  the  Chaich 
of  England,  tha  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  SeoUiah  aekooli^  and 
Cathdio  achoola,  the  Slate  gave  them  credit  for  imparting  rdigiona  in- 
atmctian,  bat  did  ffot  take  any  cogniiance  of  the  quantity  or  qoali^ 
thereof  In  Ikct,  all  achoola  got  credit,  in  the  amount  of  ParliainentaiT 
giant  allocated  to  then  sewerally,  far  raligioua  ioatruction  impartad. 
Now,  under  the  new  ayatem,  no  cognixanoe  wbatarer  ia  taken  tt 
Tattgioaa  inatraction  by  the  Education  Departanant;  and  it  k  expreaaly 
aoactodv  aa  wa  haTs  juat  aeen,  Utat  to  public  elementary  achoola  '^e 
parliamentary  grant  ahall  not  ba  made  in  reqwot  of  any  inatruction  in 
religioua  aubjecta.' 

Furthermore,  religioua  inatroctioD  ia  prohibiled,  during  the  ordinary 
Bchool  houra,  in  all  achoola  under  the  auperTiaioa  of  the  Department ; 
but  in  the  flrat  claaa  of  schools — voluntary  and  denominational — it  ia 
permitted  (not  eigoioed)  either  belbr&or  alter,  or  both  beJbre  and  after 
the  ordinary  acbool  hour& 

That  religioua  instruction  would  thas  be  given  to  extra  hours,  in  toI- 
nnlary  and  denominational  achoola,  spears  lo  have  been  contemplated, 
M  certain,  by  the  fl-amara  of  the   Act,  aa  ia  evidenced  by  the  Jbllowing 


amlned,  ai  well  in  lesoect  of  religious  aa  of  oilier  Bubjects,  by  Rn  inspector 
other  than  ons  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector!,  such  iDsnHgera  may  Ox  a  day  or 
daye  aol  exceeding  two  in  any  oue  year  Sat  well  inspeoUon  or  examination. 

Tbe  manageia  shall,  not  teas  ttaa  faurteen  days  belbre  any  day  80  Bxed, 
causa  public  Dotice  of  the  day  to  be  given  in  tlio  school,  and  notice'  in  writing 
of  rich  duy  to  be  eonspicuouBlj'  sfllred  in  the  schorf. 

On  any  such  day  aoy  reli^ooa  ofaaervancs  may  ba  practiced,  *ud  any  in< 
stmction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  any  time  during  tlie  meetiDB  of  tlie 
school,  but  soy  scholar  who  haa  been  withdrawn  by  his  parent  Irom  any 
religions  observance  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  sbsll  not  be  required  to 
aU«>d  the  school  on  any  auiA  day. 

Under  the  new  Code  of  Minutes  of  the  Education  Department  (1871), 
fooT  hoars  a  day  are  fixed  aa  the  minimnm  attendance  for  instraetioti  In 
aecular  subjects ;  via.,  two  houra  in  the  morning  and  two  houra  in  the 
afternoon.  Religioua  Iaatmction  must  be  ontride  of  theae.  It,  there- 
fore^ haa  becMue  a  much  tnoro  diflienit  mattv  than  fonnerty,  when  in- 
■tractioa  in  raligiona   an^eda  might  be  given  at  any  ttuMi     Tba 
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difflcDltf  Cftn  ba  ntat  oa]j  by  gnat  aeat  utd  attaatka  an  tha  part  of  Ilia 
nanagan  and  teaahen.  Tba  acbool-rooai,  no  doubt,  may  ba  freelj  naed 
for  religtoua  inatruction  and  rcligiaua  Bxcroiiea  in  extra  boura,  doI>g« 
tharaof  being  ginn  in  the  time-taUa  affixed  in  the  adtool-raoB).  Hocv- 
over,  in  auch  mattera  of  secular  instruction  aa  m^  occaaioDaliy  bqrder 
on  rellgioua  controraray — blatoiy  for  inatanee — tha  State  obaerres  oom- 
plete  neatntli^,  as  regarda  the  booka  to  be  used.  Then,  there  is  no 
prohibition  of  texta  of  Scriptore  bring  inscribed  on  ths  walla,  or  a 
Cnidfls,  or  a  alatue  of  the  Blessed  Tit^n  being  tat  up  in  the  scbod- 
Toom,  aa  fermertj,  if  the  managen  please.  But  the  law  is  imperatiTa 
that  there  riiall  be  no  instraclion  wbatarer  hi  rrilpous  antgeota,  during 
the  ordinarr  school  boura. 

But  while  instruction  In  religtooa  aubjeets  la  pennitlad,  oatside  tba 
flrdinary  acbool  hours,  in  TOlnntarj  sehook  receiTing  the  annual  Pariia- 
tnmtarr  grant,  it  ia  altogether  pn^ibited  in  acbocri-board  achoola,  which 
also  receiTe  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and,  furthcraore,  am  bnilt  and 
Baiatuned  by  public  rates,  and  managed  by  boards  elected  by  the 
rate-payera.  For,  with  reqwct  to  these  latter,  it  ia  enacted,  that  0*07 
■cbool  provided  by  a  school  board  ahali  be  condocted  nndar  the  control 
and  man^ement  of  such  board  in  aocordance  with  the  fbllowing  ngn- 

(1.)  The  Bcbool  shall  be  a  pablic  elemraUty  stind,  within  Uis  BManlog  of  lUs 

Act: 
(!.)  No  religroiu  catechistD  or  religioiu  Ibrmulaiy  which  ia  dtstiQCtive  of  any 

particolar  deDOnitnation  shall  be  taogtit  In  tbe  scbocd. 
Let  ns  now  gtance  at  the  prorlsions  for  the  election  of  school  boards^ 
their  oonEtitution,  man^emeut,   sonrCe   of  income,   and    powera  and 
fkinctioDB,  under  the  Ad 

■CBOOL  HUXOB. 

R  ia  enacted  that  the  schocd  board  shall  be  deeted — in  a  borough  bj 
tbe  pcTMns  whose  nsnies  are  on  the  burgess  roll  of  Biich  borough  for 
the  time  beuig  m  force,  and  in  a  parish  not  aitaate  in  the  metrop^  by 
the  rate-payen. 

The  acbool  board  br  London  is  elected,  in  the  dfy  by  the  saue 
persons  and  in  like  manner  as  common  eoancQmcn  are  elected,  and  in 
(he  other,  diviaions  of  the  metropolis  by  the  same  persons  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  Testrymen,  under  tbe  Ifetropolls  Hsnagcment  Ac^ 
I85S,  and  the  Acta  amending  the  same.  The  school  board  for  Oxford, 
nine  in  namber,  is  elected,  six  by  the  rate-payers,  and  three  by  tiie 
University. 

At  every  election,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  eqtial 
to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected,  and 
nay  give  all  sacb  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  disbribnte  them  among 
Cbe  candidatea  as  he  thinks  fit 

Tbe  Act  provides  that  the  number  of  manben  of  a  schod  boud 
(except  the  school  board  of  tbe  U etropolis)  shall  be  such  number,  not 
less  Ihsn  Bre  nor  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  b«  detennined  in  the  first 
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tnitanee  by  tb«  EdocatiMi  DepartoMBt,  Mid  •ftermtrdB,  from  tim*  to 
time,  by  %  naoIiitJMi  of  tbe  aAatA  board,  apprand  bjr  tb«  Education 
DepartnieiiL 

The  Sdacation  Department  have,  in  aecopdance  with  the  proTUiona 
of  the  Act,  fixed  the  aomber  of  membera  of  the  aohool  board  tot  London 
at  fortj-nine,  the  nambcn  for  the  Beraril  difiajona  being  reepectivelj- — 
Chelsea  four,  Cit;  four,  Fixiabnrj  aix,  GlrMnwicb  four,  Hacknej  Ato, 
Lambeth  fire,  Harrlebone  auven,  SoutwaHc  four.  Tower  HamUta  five, 
and  Weatninater  fire;  Tha  Edooatioii  Departnent  have  the  power  of 
dtering  aoj  of  tbeae  nambera,  by  way  of  increaae  or  decrease,  hereafter, 
aa  the  population  or  rateable  tbIim  of  any  of  the  difiuona  may  vary. 

The  Recorder  of  London  is  named  retumiog  otBoer  fcr  the  flnt 
election  of  the  achool  board  of  Loaioa;  and  Ua  ten  deputy  returning 
offlcera  are  aeverally  named  in  tha  ordera  of  the  Edacation  Departmeat ; 
Tia,,  the  Secondary  of  the  Citjr  of  London  fbr  the  City,  ai^  reatry  darka 
of  certain  pariahea  far  the  otber  ntoe  dialrict*. 

The  returning  offioer  for  the  firat  faction  of  the  aeheol  board  of  tha 
dWrict  of  the  local  board  of  Oxford  ii  the  chairman  of  the  laid  kxal 
beard,  or  a  member  thereof  appointed  by  tha  aaid  local  board  for  tha 
pnrpoae. 

The  returning  officer  of  a  barongh,  under  the  Act,  ia  (he  Mayor  or  a 
deputy  appointed  under  hia  hand. 

The  returning  officer  of  achool  boarda  in  pariahea  not  n'tuate  within 
municipal  borougha,  or  within  the  Hetropolta,  ia  the  clerk  1^  the  union 
of  which  the  pariah  fornw  part,  or  tiie  peraon  for  tbe  time  beiug  dii- 
charging  the  duties  of  auch  clerk. 

Triewiiol  Slectioa  and  SOireinaU  e/  Jfembtn. 

The  school  bMrda  are  elected  for  three  years.  The  <iay  for  the  trien- 
nial retirement  of  nonbera  is  tha  day  prescribed  by  some  minute  or 
crder  of  tha  Education  Department  Membera  retiring  are  ro^ljgiblc. 
Members  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  retiring  member*  come  into  olBce  on 
tha  day  for  retirement,  and  hold  offlca  for  three  yeara  only.  Casnal 
vacancies  are  BUed  up  by  an  election  directed  by  an  order  of  the  Sdoca* 
tion  Department. 

iK»ft>iI0<W>w  </ Jfemter*  by  JtbiMitlnuIinue. 

If  a  member  of  the  achool  board  absents  hiuuelf  during  six  ancceasiTe 
months  froni  all  meetings  of  the  board,  except  from  temporary  illness, 
W  other  eauae  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  or  ia  punished  with  Impris- 
onment for  any  crime,  or  ia  a^indged  bankrupt,  or  enters  into  a  compo- 
sition or  ■mngemont  with  his  creditors,  it  ia  enacted  that  auch  person 
shall  cease  to  b«  a  member  of  the  achool  board,  and  bis  office  aball 
thereupon  bb  vacant. 

The  ActprovidcB  that  no  member  of  a  school  board  or  manager  ap- 
pointed by  them  aball  have  any  place  of  profit  vested  in  the  school 
board  or  in  any  way  share  or  be  concerned  in  the  profits  of  any  bargain 
or  contract  with  tbe  acbool  boardi  aava  aay  sale  of  land  or  loan  of 
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nDttej  to  a  Khod  board,  or  ttoj  busain  or  cootnct  mad*  with  or  irork  . 
done  by  a  company  ia  which  aueb  meinlMr  hglda  shares,  or  the  inseriion 
of  may  advertixenient  relating  to  the  aSaini  of  aaj  auch  school  board  in 
anj  neirspsper  In  which  aaeh  member  haa  a  share  or  interest,  provided 
always  that  be  doea  not  Tote  with  reaped  laauch  aale,  loan,  barg^n, 
contract,  work,  or  iniertioiL 

OdmHtMrn  ef  a  SUml  Soard. 

It  ia  provided  by  tha  80th  aection  that  the  acbool  board  ihall  be  a 
body  corporate,  by  thanameof  the  aohool  h<mri  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belong,  having  a  perpetual  aooeeaaion  and  a  common  aeal,  with 
power  to  acquire  and  hold  land  for  Om  pnrpoaes  ct  the  Act,  without  any- 
Ueense  in  mortmain. 

Thus,  the  syKtem  ia  eninently  popalar  In  ita  basia.  Erery  inhabitant 
of  each  district,  who  paya  rates,  has  a  vote  in  the  vieetion  of  tht  acboot 
board.  Therofora  the  sdiaol  b<wrd,  ^ocrally  speaking,  mnat  ba  a  fair 
representation  of  ihe  district  fcr  which  it  acta.  It  la  to  be  hiqwd  that 
the  ralfl-payers  are,  aa  a  body,  anxioiia  for,  as,  no  doubt,  their  interesta 
an  deeply  Invoivad  in,  the  education — that  is,  education  in  its  strict 
sense — of  tha  maasea  aronod  them.  Consequently,  it  ia  bat  fit  that 
they,  through  their  elected  repreaentativca  on  the  school  board,  should 
take  part  in  carrying  oat  the  ayatem  of  public  elementary  school  in- 
struction, contemplated  by  the  Act  Beaidea,  aa  the  school  fund  will, 
to  a  considerable  eitwt,  be  famiahed  oat  of  tha  rates  which  they  pay, 
and,  as  regards  the  Parliamentary  grant,  out  of  the  taxes  to  which  they 
contribute  their  proportion,  it  ia  conndercd  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

The  dause  enabling  a  voter  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  andidate,  or  to 
dtotributfl  them  among  the  candidates  as  ho  thiaka  fit,  is  of  more  cona»i 
qaence  than  at  6r«t  sight  may  appear.  F«r  instance,  it  enablea  k 
minority  to  be  at  least  represented,  if  tbey  can  not  lie  in  brce,  on  tha 
boai4 ;  and  this,  in  itself,  is  of  much  value.  I.et  na  snppon  a  district 
in  England,  in  which  the  Wealeyans,  or  Preabyteriana,  or  Catholics  aro 
a  small  minority.  The  rate-payera  of  any  one  of  these  denominatioBS 
will  naturally,  under  the  circumatances,  agree  among  themselves  to  give 
all  their  rotes  for  one  candidate,  and  thus  they  will  have  a  representa- 
tive to  press  their  views  and  guard  their  intereats;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  views  of  a  particalar  creed,  even  though  a  small  minority,  will 
receive  foir  consideration  from  every  board,  when  those  views  do  not 
contravene  any  provision  of  the  Act,  or  do  not  ran  counter  to  ths  inter- 
ests of  any  other  commonion.  Englishmen  are  ppover^ially  lovers  of 
fair  play,  and  hence  we  may  anticipate  that  it  will  very  rarely  occur  that 
targe  mi^oritiea  on  school  boards  will  abase  their  power  and  anneces* 
sarily  hurt  the  conscientions  feehngs  of  small  minmities  of  their  fellow- 
suljects. 

That  this  Is  no  mere  surmise,  but  is  actually  home  out,  in  point  of 
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•  hut,  trill  be  Been  io  the  followiag  graceful  tribute,  latelj  paid  by  Arch* 
bishop  Uanning  to  tbe  fairness  of  the  Kjondon  School  Board — 

J  can  not  leave  tba  part  of  tha  sulii«ut  witbouE  opeDl;  deoiarini;  tliat  not  only 
baa  tb«  Luodua  Scliool  Board  ia  lliia  matter  acteil  with  a  signal  jiutiiesi  and 
fBirneas  towards  our  Ualbolic  cliildren,  but  tbere  never  Lag  been  a  single  In- 
■tance  in  wliich  tbey  liave  uot  imiDediBielj  trBnaferred  to  our  CaUioIiu  idtoolB 
those  Cii|]u>lic  children  who  liad  been  iuvught  up  bj  their  bo; -beadlea.  Tbe 
one  onl]'  iostance  in  which  iliat  traugTar  failed  was  not  the  bull  ot  the  School 
Board.  1  wish  also  to  aaj  that  the  conduct  of  pome  42  Dniona  and  boards  of 
(mardians  thronghoot  tbe  metropolitan  district  baa  been,  wUb  ret;  rare  excep- 
tions indeed — and  tliosa  eicepiions  were  aotoetimes  comio,  and  alwi^ 
untmporlaot — fair,  upriifht,  jua^  and  bonoratde. 

Appmntmmt  n/  Masagtrt  by  Snhool  Board. 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  timo  to  time,  delegate 
■ny  of  their  powers  under  the  Act,  except  the  power  of  raising  money, 
and  in  particular  may  dclegnio  the  control  and  management  of  any 
school  provided  by  them,  with  or  without  any  conditions  or  restrictions, 
to  a  body  of  managers  appointed  by  them,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
three  persons. 

The  school  board  may  from  time  to  time  remove  all  or  any  of  such 
managers,  and,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  this  section,  add  to  or 
diyiiinish  the  number  of,  or  otherwise  altar  the  constitution  or  powers  pf 
any  body  of  managers  formed  by  iL 

Managers  so  appointed  may  resign,  on  giving  written  notice  to  the 
school  board. 

Bulea  to  be  obnervcd  bji  School  Managera. 

The  following  are  the  rules,  to  be  obeerred,  respecting  the  proceedings  of 
bodies  of  manaK^a  appointed  b;  a  school  board  : — 

Tbomaospers  may  elect  a  ciiairmaD  of  their  meetings.  If  no  aoch  chairman 
Is  elected,  or  if  the  chairman  elected  U  not  oreseatat  the  time  appointed  for 
liolding  U>e  same,  the  members  present  must  choose  one  of  their  number  Io  be 
dkalrman  of  such  meeting.  The  managers  may  meet  and  atOoam  as  they 
think  proper.  The  quorum  U  the  managers  miNt  oontiat  of  sucb  nnniber  of 
members  as  may  be  prescribed  by  ibe  school  board  that  appointed  them,  or,  if 
no  number  be  prescribed,  of  three  members:  Erery  queatioD  at  a  meeting 
must  be  determined  by  a  miiJority  of  votes  of  tbe  members  present  and  voUng 
on  tiiat  qoeation,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  dirlaion  of  rotes  tbe  ebalrmait  ttaa  • 
second  or  casting  vote. 

Tlie  proceedings  of  the  managers  are  not  invalidated  by  any  racaocy  or 
Tacanc^  of  thefi'  number. 

Miitagtri  of  eauimg  tcltoolt  mny  frmu/^  same  to  JtAooI  AurdL 

The  managers  of  any  elemenCaiy  school  in  the  district  of  a  school  board 
may,  in  maikner  provided  by  tbe  Act,  make  an  arrangement  with  ttie  aobool 
boaid  for  translerring  tbcir  school  to  such  board,  and  the  school  tioard  nuy 
assent  to  such  arrangement — this  of  eourao  with  the  consent  of  the  Education 
Department,  and,  if  there  are  annoal  subscribers  to  surii  school,  with  the  con- 
tent of  a  majority,  not  Iwing  )e«  than  two-thirds  in  number,  of  those  of  the 
annual  subacnbers  who  are  present  at  a  meetiDg  duly  (unimonad  for  the  pnr< 
pose,  and  vote  on  the  qaesUob. 

Bvery  aehad  an  transferred  will,  to  anch  extent  and  dnrlng  such  times  as  the 
school  board  have  under  anoh  airangeinent  any  aontiol  over  the  acJiool,  be 
deemed  to  be  a  school  provided  by  the  school  board.  Therelbre,  noder  the 
14th  section  of  the  Ac^  no  religious  cstocliism'  or  relig^ious  formulsiT  which  is 
distinctive  of  any  paitlcnlar  denominatioa  osn  be  taught  in  such  school 
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Untied  Sdunl  Dutridt. 

Where  lbs  Edncttlon  Depcrtment  are  of  opinion  tint  It  mrald  be  expedient 
to  form  michool  diUiict  laigertliaiiabontighor  apauMiiOr  •nrsebooliliKiict 
Ibrnied  under  the  Act,  Otej  mtj,  except  in  Ute  nwtropolia,  bj  order  made 
alter  each  iaquirr  and  notice  at  berelDafter  mentioned,  finrn  a  united  acbod 
dietrict,  bj  uniting  anj  two  or  moreaitj<rioing  echool  diitiict*,  and.  apoct  mhA 
untoD,  caiue  a  ediool  board  to  1m  formed  for  each  united  echool  district. 

A  united  ecbool  diatrict  is,  for  all  tbe  purposea  of  the  Act,  deemed  to  be  a 
achool  district,  and  ta  throughout  the  Act  deemed  to  be  mbeiitnted  for  the 
acbool  diatrlcta  out  of  whkfa  it  is  eotrntitnted,  and  the  ecbool  board  of  the 
united  acbool  diatrict  is  the  sciiool  board  appoinled  under  this  Act,  and  tbe 
local  rate  and  rating  authoritj  for  the  united  districts  are  in  eat^  of  the  oon- 
nituent  diatricti  thereof  the  eame  as  if  eadi  ooDsIitueat  district  did  not  Ii»m  a 
part  of  tbe  united  school  district 

Ezpaitaof  a  ScJiool  Bnard—Tlit  Schoot  Fmd. 

It  Is  enacted  that  the  expenses  of  »  school  board  shall  be  paid  out  of 
a  fund  called  the  school  fund ;  that  there  shall  he  carried  l«  the  school 
fund  all  moneys  received  as  fees  from  scholars,  or  out  of  moneys  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  or  raited  by  way  of  loan,  or  in  any  tnanner  what- 
ever received  by  the  schod  board ;  and  that  any  deScieocy  shall  be 
raised  by  the  school  board  as  follows : — 

D^fidmcg  <4  Si*o(il  Pmd  to  tt  Raited  out  of  Local  Bate*. 

It  is  provided  that  any  sum  required  to  meet  any  defldeitcy  in  th* 
•cbool  fund,  whether  for  satisfying  past  or  future  liabilittea,  shall  bo 
paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate. 

The  school  hoard  are  euipowered  to  serfe  their  precept  on  the  rating 
authority,  requiring  such  authority  to  pay  the  amount  sped6ed  therein 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  school  board  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  the  rating 
authority  are  bound  to  pay  the  same  accordingly,  and  the  amount  so 
pud  is  to  be  carried  to  the  schoot  fund. 

If  the  rating  authorify  have  do  moDeys  in  their  bands  in  reaped  of 
tbe  local  rate,  they  are  bonnd,  or,  if  they  have  paid  the  amount,  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  thcmselvea,  they  are  permitted,  notwith- 
standing  any  limit  under  any  Act  of  PsrliaineDt  cw  otherwise,  to  levy 
the  aaid  tale  or  any  contributions  thereto,  or  any  increase  of  the  said 
,  rate  or  contributions ;  and,  tor  that  purpose,  they  are  given  the  sane 
powers  of  levying  a  irate  and  requiring  contributions  at  they  havelbv 
the  purpose  of  defraying  expeosca  (o  which  the  load  rate  is  ordinarily 
applicable. 

In  case  of  de&ult  by  tbe  rating  authority  in  paying  the  amonnt  speo- 
Ifted  by  the  tchool  board,  the  school  board  are  empowered  to  appoint  an 
officer  or  officera  for  the  purpose,  and  the  persons  ao  appointed  have  sU 
the  powers  of  making  and  levying  a  rate,  that  bdong  to  the  rating 
authority,  in  the  matter. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  boards  have  the  naost  ample  powers 
under  the  Act,  for  raising  out  of  tha  local  rates  all  nM»eya  Uiey  may 
require  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  the  school  fond. 

We  shall  now  see  that,  beaidea  their  power  of  raising  the  niinanaij 
Ainds,  they  are  empowered  in  the  fullest  manoer  not  only  to  provide 
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-  fldiooli  uid  aAool  nqmntH,  bnt  ako  to  uUbUih  free  icbooU  in  poor 
pheea,  remit  ichoal  fee*  in  particalar  caiee  of  poTcrt^,  wid  to  bnQd, 
munUin,  sod  eootribato  to  indnMrfal  •etKM4a--4n  a  irord,  to  aoivly  ia 
the  most  amp1«  tnuiaer  the  edncaticnal  wants  of  their  respectiro 
diitricti. 

Ereiy  ichot^  board  ia  empowered,  under  the  Act,  to  proride,  vhether 
tn  obedience  to  an;  reqaiMtion  or  not,  bj  building  or  otherwiae,  whool- 
houses  properly  fitted  up,  and  to  improTC,  enlarge,  and  fit  np  any  school- 
bouse  prgrided  bj  them,  and  to  supply  school  apparatus  and  every 
thing  necessary  fcr  the  effloiency  of  the  sdiooh,  and  also  to  take  on 
lease  any  land,  and  any  r{ght  orer  land  for  ancb  purpcMe, 

There  is  also  a  proTision  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  sites  by 
sdiool  boards. 

Fouer  <^  SetmA  Boardt  Is  AfaMuA  iVse  ScAooli: 

It  is  provided  that  if  a  school  board  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  tfaa  poverty  of  the  inhabitanta  of  any  place  in 
their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  intorests  of  education  to  provide  a 
school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required  from  the  scholars,  the  board 
may,  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Department 
may  prescribe,  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit  scholars  to  such 
adiool  without  requiring  any  lee. 

OxKribiiitDiu  fty  Schodt  Boariu  to  IndMlrial  ScMoob. 

It  ia  enacted  that  a  school  board  shall  have  the  same  powers  of  con- 
tributing money  in  the  ^ase  of  an  industrial  school  as  are  given  to  • 
prison  authority  by  Section  12  of  "The  Industrial  Schools  Act,  IBBII;' 
and  that  upon  the  election  of  a  school  board  in  a  borough,  (be  council 
of  that  bOTOU|;h  shall  cease  to   have  power  to  contribuU  under  that 

Tnduttridl  Sctioolt. 

A  school  board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department, 
establish,  build,  and  maintain  a  certifled  industrial  school  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1660,  and  shall  for  that  purpose 
have  the  same  powers  as  they  have  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf- 
ficient school  accommodation  for  their  district:  Provided  that  the  school 
board,  as  far  as  r^ards  any  such  industrial  school,  Ehall  be  subject  to 
the  jurisdicUOn  of  one  of  Her  H^esty's  Prhidpal  Secretaries  of  Stale  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  manager*  of  any  other  Industrial  school  ara 
•object,  and  such  school  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act,  and  not  of  this  Act 

The  London  school  board  has  already  moved  in  this  matter  of  indus- 
trial schools.  A  report  thereon  baa  been  recently  laid  before  the  board. 
It  states  that  80  certified  industrial  schools  had  agreed  to  receive 
children  sent  by  the  board.  Of  the  children  already  sent  to  theao 
nboidB,  IM  irer«  Protestmtik  of  whom  188  were  hoys  and  19  girls; 
and  77  Catholics,  S»  boys  and  18  ^rla-^ltogether  3S1  childreD.    Foi 
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^^fj  EUHHTTAXT  flCBOOU  IN  IMILUIIIl 

the  immedhU  prDTiaion  of  BCD  vanaciM,  and  their  ■db«>qa«nt  continn- 
ftnee,  tho  Board  would  be  required  to  pey  k  anm  of  S.iDOJ.  to  the 
■efaoolB,'  wbcD  tlw  aUontiona  aod  eBlargement  wen  eoaapteted. 

fiaof  CKadren. 

NotnilhsUnding  the  Strong  oppoution  of  the  League  to  the  prindplt 
of  school  fees,  it  haa  been  adopted  in  the  new  Act,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
fellQwing  proTision: 

Bverj  child  attendiaK  a  eobool  piOTkled  bj  mj  aofaool  board  riuU  paj  sdcIi 
weeklf  fee  aa  may  be  preeciibed  b;  the  acliooL  board,  with  the  oooaeui  of  tha 
Education  Department;  but  (lie «cLool  board  may,  (hiia  time  to  tinKv  I'm  a 
renevable  period  oot  exceeding  six  montlia,  remit  tlie  whole  or  aoy  part  of 
BDch  fee,  in  the  caw  of  any  diUS,  when  Uiey  ara  of  opinion  that  tl>e  par^t  of 
Boch  cbild  is  unable  trom  povenj  to  paj  the  same,  but  ancfa  remiiaion  shall  uol 
bedeemedto  be  parochial  relief  given  to  suub  parrot 

Theae  school  pence,  aa  we  have  si-en,  annually  produced,  under  tba 

old  system,  a  sum  of  over  800,0002.,  or  one-third  of  the  total  income  of 

the  elementary  schools  in  Great  Britain.     In  the  year  ending  August  31, 

1671— the  first  year  of  the  new  Act — they  yielded  048,1321. 16a.  8ii 

Payment  <^  Feea  b]/  Sdiool  Boards  in  Com  t^  Focert^ 

By  a  Strang  inconsisfency,  the  League,  whilst  it  advocates  free  achoola 
for  all,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  25th  clause,  which  permits  a  schod 
board  to  pay  the  school  fees  of  any  child  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 
the  same.    The  clause  runs  as  follows; 

The  school  board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  from  ticne  to  time,  for  a  renewable 
period  not  exceeding  sir  months,  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  srhool  feea 
payable  at  any  public  elementary  acliool  by  any  child,  resident  in  their  district, 
wliose  paronl  \&  ill  tlioir  opinion  unable  from  porerly  to  pay  the  game  \  but  no 
such  payment  KhsU  bo  made  or  refiised  on  condition  of  tlie  child  attending  any 
public  elementary  school  other  than  such  aa  nuy  be  selected  by  tlie  parentj 
and  such  payment  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  parochial  relief  given  to  aui^ 

The  main  objection  of  the  secularist  party  to  this  clause  appears  to  be 
that  it  gives  aid,  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers,  to  denominational 
education.  Surely  it  ia  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large  that  iti 
poorest  members  should  be  educated ;  and  it  would  be  tyranny  and 
ii^ustice  to  compel  a  poor  man,  because  he  can  not  pay  school  fees,  to 
send  his  child  to  a  school  other  than  such  as  he  may  select  Besides,  it 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  rate-payers  ara 
denominationaliets. 

The  attempt  made  in  April,  1872,  to  have  this  clause  repealed,  jraa  n- 
jected  by  a  roqority  of  201,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  aumben 
being  SIS  to  115. 

coxpuLsoar  ArratiDAHCB  or  childrbn  at  scbool. 

The  principle  of  Compulsory  attendance  has  been  adopted  in  the  Dew 
Aot 

The  section  runs  thus : — 

Every  scbool  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  Edoc»- 
tton  Department,  make  by-laws  fbr  all  or  any  of  the  following  purpoaea : 

L  Bequiring  tba  parentsef  chUdren  of  each  fgt,  lut  laai  than  flie  yean  nor 
moretbaa  thirteen  years,  as  uuiy  be  flzed  by  the  by-laws,  to  cauas  anoh 
cMdren  (unless  there  ii  same  reasonable  excoae)  to  attend  school: 
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1.  DotMminlngtlM  tiiB«  doling  whididiUdnnHeaototttendacbool;  pro- 
vided tbat  DO  (ucli  bf-Uw  alull  pnveot  tb*  withdnwal  of  anj  oiild 
(rom  anr  nUgtoiu  ob««TVBuae  or  inctrnctioa  in  religious  lubject^  or 
■hall  nquiM  aaf  cfaUd  to  Mtand  Mbocd  on  taj  daj'  excliuivelr  Ht 
•put  fw  religion*  obwrrance  by  tlM  rdigioDa  bod;  to  which  bis  parant 
behtcgi,  or  ihall  be  oontnu?  to  any  thing  contained  in  any  Act  tor  regu- 
latiDB  tha  edueUioa  of  children  etnplojeo  in  labor ; 

3.  ProTiding  (br  the  rnmirinn  or  p^BMotoT  the  wholo  or  an;  part  of  tbe 

fee*  of  anj  <^ild  vbere  the  parent  laljnflne  tha  achool  board  that  he  ia 
unable  fhun  povertj  to  pa;  the  aanw: 

4.  Impoaing  penaities  ior  tha  breach  of  bbj  ^-lawa: 
ft.  Be?okmg  or  altering  any  br-law  pre*kHulj  wmAa. 

It  is  enacted  tbit  anjr  by-law  under  tbia  section  Rquiring  a  chiM   . 
1>etween  ten  and  thirteen  jeara  of  age  to  attend  school  shall  proiide  for 
the  total  or  partial  exemption  of  luch  child  from  the  obligation  to  attend 
■ehool  if  one  of  Her  Hajeetjr'a  inspectors  certiflea  that  such  child  has 
reached  a  standard  of  education  specified  in  such  by-law. 

The  fblloiring  are  set  fbrth  as  reasonable  excuses;  namclj,  that  the 
^ifcl  is  under  effldent  instruction  in  some  other  manner ;  that  the  diild 
baa  been  preTented  fh>m  attending  school  by  Gickness  or  any  unaToidv 
ble  cause ;  and  that  there  ia  no  public  dementary  school  open  which  tha 
ehP.d  can  attend  within  snch  distance,  not  exceeding  three  miles  meas- 
ured according  to  the  nearest  road  bom  the  residence  of  suclt  child,  as 
lb«  by-lAwa  may  prMcriba. 

Any  proceeding  to  enforce  any  by-law  may  betaken,  and  any  penalty 
for  the  breach  of  any  by-law  mky  be  recovered,  in  a  summary  manner ; 
but  it  is  provided  that  no  penalty  imposed  for  the  breach  of  any  by-law 
shall  exceed  such  sum  as  with  the  costs  will  amonnt  to  five  shillings  for 
each  offense. 

QffleerM  la  Bnforce  Bg-kUM. 

Every  school  board  is  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  sppoint  an 
officer  or  officers  to  enforce  any  by-laws  under  the  Act,  with  reference 
to  the  attendaaee  of  children  at  school,  and  to  bring  children,  who  are 
liable,  under  the  Industrial  Schods  Act,  1866,  to  be  sent  to  a  certifled 
industrial  school,  before  two  juntices,  in  order  to  their  being  so  sent,  and 
any  expenses  thus  incurred  may  be  pad  oat  of  the  school  fund 

Under  this  Act  the  Elementary  Schools  of  England  are  increadng 
both  in  niunben  and  efficiency,  and  aro  Cut  developing  into  a  system  of 
National  Report  on  Edncatioa 

Changts  inOieActqf  1870. 

By  the  new  Eletaentary  Education  (England)  Act,  1678,  some  im- 
portant changes  are  made  In  the  '  principal  Ad '  of  1670,  which  are  thus 
noticed  in  The  SekootmatUr. 

The  reUef  extended  by  the  fuanKaiia  of  tha  pocr  to  the  parent  of  a  diild 
betwBM  llva  and  thirteen  years  of  agB.  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  instmcHon 
of  the  child  in  reading,  wiiUng,  and  aritbraetio,  snbjact  to  reasonable  excooM. 
To  the  parent  ia  given  Ihll  freedom  to  dioae  the  particular  public  elementary 
adwid  which  his  child  shall  attand.  In  November,  1811,  the  Lords  of  Ooai- 
mittee  adopted  the  ballot  fiir  all  Boaid  Sections  in  mnnlclpwl  boiougfaa,  bnt 
hlllMrto  In  pariahei  the  BMttMd  ot  open  and  eomnlative  voting  has  prevaHed. 
Elec&ms  to  fill  caaoal  vacancies  {owing  to  oootlnoad  abseoe^  death,  reaigna- 
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Ktlbed  for  the  electioD  oT  memb«n,  exoqit  where  >n  ordtr  i«  Umed  to  fill  op 


In  kddlUon  lo  the  exiillng  d[a|iiallficatioD  from  •xerdaJi^  an;  frenehiae  Tor  Mx 
jean^  od  ooDTictioa  ot  ooinipt  pntoUoea  at  a  S^oiri  Boanl  ^ectioti,  it  ii  fbrthar 
wiacted  that  the  olftader  riMll  be  laeligibfe  to  aerre  on  ■  St^iocd  Boaid,  or  (o 
hold  any  munidpal  oflloe  tat  a  like  period.  A  wider  Hmit  Is  ^ven  to  Ae  dr- 
cnmataiioei  npon  whufa  Sobotd  Boards  cao  barrow  moner  on  the  secuH^  of 
th«  school  Aind  and  local  rata.  Theae  now  Indude  oot  oolj  the  proTiding  or 
eolargiog  of  school- hoiuea,  bat  the  pajing  off  any  debt  charged  on  a  Bcbool- 
bouse  provided  by  a  board,  or  od  any  laiid  acquired  by  tbem  thnnigh  gif^ 
tronafer,  putchane,  or  otberwiae,  and  the  payment  far  works  of  improremeni 
or  fittiug  up  a  acltool-hooacs  wbici^  by  reasMk  ot  tba  pennoiMDt  nature  or  aueh 
works,  the  deparUnent  may  deea  deainble  to  Hprrad  mtt  a  term  of  year*. 
Gifta  for  edacatioiui)  porpooes  may  be  accepted  by  School  Boards,  and  they  maj 
also  act  as  tmsloes  on  behalf  of  any  edtio*tloD*l  endowment  or  cfaartty,  ao  k»f 
a*  the  nndenomiDational  principlea  of  aectkm  14  of  the  prinoipal  Act  on 
maintaiaed  in  tlieir  integrity,  sad  provided  that  no  money  is  expended  out  of 
the  local  rate  in  aid  of  any  but  eleoieiitary  education,  Tlie  department  U 
endowed  with  new  powen  to  canse  School  Boards  to  be  fbnned  for  united 
districts  without  the  preliminary  inquiry  and  pablicatwn  of  ootlces  hitbeito 
requisite,  where  a  reeolutiou  for  union  has  been  recorded  by  each  of  the  com- 
ponent dlstrictg;  and  proTisioa  is  made  for  the  subdivision,  under  certain  cjr- 
Cnmstance^  of  the  forrocriy  imtotable  dvil  parish,  the  Local  Govenmient 
Soard  conaentioK.  To  this  Board  also  are  delegHted  powera,  with  the  approval 
of  tlie  department,  for  the  euditini;  of  School  Board  accounts  in  those  inslanoes 
wbera  an  annual,  rather  tlma  half-yearly,  audit  is  ordered.  I4«sh  arran)^ 
meats  are  also  made  for  the  publishing,  by  adverttsement  and  placard,  of 
notices  and  other  matten  of  which  the  publication  is  demanded  by  either  Act. 
Not  less  tlian  one  ordinaiy  mKiiog  is  to  bp  held  in  each  nx>Dth,  but  to  Boards 
who  meet  ordinarily  more  than  once  a  month  power  is  given  to  vote,  by  A 
nuyority  of  two-thirds,  not  to  meet  In  August  and  September,  or  one  of  uieaa 
Enontlis.  Power  ia  conTenvd  Km'  tlie  Qrat  lime  apoo  tlie  Boards  who  have 
ll'amed  by-laws  under  section  71  of  the  former  Act,  to  collect  returns  from  the 
maoAReni  of  any  public  elementary  school  in  Ibnr  district,  and  thua  obtain 
Tensoaable  infonDation  with  rentect  to  the  attendanoe  of  the  cliildreo  within 
their  Jurisdiction.  The  course  of  proceeding  betbra  a  magbtrate  or  Joatiaa  of 
the  peace,  in  proaecutiona  for  non-attendance  at  achool,  will  meet  the  repre> 
sentalioua  thnt  were  made  In  all  qnartera  on  the  part  of  thooe  Boorda — and 
tbay  were  important  onea — who  have  fbond  tbemselvM  fettered  ia  tbdr  B0tk» 
by  man;  practical  obstaclea  which  presented  tliemselTea.  Recourae  is  lo  be 
had  to  the  '  Summary  JuriBdictk>n  Act '  (1 1  end  1 1  Vicu,  e,  43) ;  the  deAndaU 
fa  allowed  to  prove  his  excuse,  though  It  be  not  anticipsted  hj  the  InForman^' 
and  any  juatica  may  summon,  nnder  a  penalty  not  ezceedii^  20^.,  a  t^ild  who 
is  liable  to  any  by-law  requiring  attendance  at  acheol,  to  be  produced  before  a 
court  of   lummary  jurisdiction.     Here  a  certificate   under   the   hand  of  the 

Eincipal  teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school,  or  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ipectors,  will  bo  admisaibte  as  evidence.  It  ia  fartber  niled  that  on  the  de- 
fendant Shalt  lie  the  burden  of  proof  of  a  child's  age,  as  also  the  proof  of 
Btsted  efficiency  with  regard  to  any  school  not  beinp  public  elementary  (for 
of  these  the  eCHoieni^  is  guaranteed  by  Qoreromeot)  which  the  cbild  is  attend- 
ing, the  court  havmg  reganF  lo  the  ctiild's  age,  and  to  the  standards  of  educ>> 
tton  (in  the  code)  drawn  up  by  the  department.  It  is  for  the  defcndHnt  to  show 
that  the  child  baa  actually  been  at  school,  as  alleged,  ia  compliance  with  the 
by-law,  wherever  the  Boanl,  by  reason  of  the  dtdhnlt  of  the  managers  or  the 
noprietoiB  of  the  elementary  acboola,  fall  to  asoertaio  this  tbct  for  themaelveo. 
This  aection  oT  the  oew  Act  will  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  oF  compul- 
Mvy  education,  removing  aa  it  doee  moat  of  the  dilScnltiea  with  which  School 
Boarda,  in  taking  up  that  power,  bare  had  to  contend.  The  Act  oondndea 
with  oertain  protection  clansea  to  cover  what  hss  been  done  nnder  the  principal 
Aot  before  this  one  became  law.  The  two  will  beooellKth  be  known  as  tba 
Blementaiy  Kdncation  Aols^  ISIS  and  1S11. 
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BHOUBH   POLICT   aMSPKTUia   IBUK  POPHLAK  XDHCATIOH. 

[The  following  Bamnutiy  of  the  poticf  of  the  Enslish  goTeroment 
renpecting  primsrj  ediu^lion  in  Irclaod,  with  ipecial  reference  to  the 
children  of  the  Catholic  population — who  constitute  near  nine-tentha 
of  the  aggregate  population  of  lbs  Itslind,  is  abridged  from  chapters  in 
Terra  Incognita,  hj  John  Nicholaa  Hurraj.] 

Bj  the  Gtatute  law  of  Engluid,  down  (o  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  Irish  Catliolic  n-aa  prohibited  the  possession  of  landed 
property,  denied  all  political  and  municipal  priTilegM,  and  jealonsly 
eicldded  from  ever^  arenne  oi  social  adTsneement  It  was  only  by 
suffcnoce  he  worshiped  God,  in  hidden  places,  according  to  the  fajth 
of  his  fathers ;  and  by  soSbrance  he  was  able  stealthily  to  educate  his 
children  in  that  Mth.  Not  only  was  hi«  religion  banned  by  Ian,  down 
to  1T63  he  was  bound,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impriwHiment,  to  appear 
before  two  juattces  of  the  peace  and  tcHtif;  on  oath  '  where  and  when  be 
heard  the  Popish  Haas  celebrated,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons 
celebrating  and  presrnt  at  it '  (8th  of  Anne,  c  S,  sec  31,  A.  D.  1700). 
Up  to  the  same  period  Catholics,  or  as  they  were  termed  in  the  several 
statotea,  Papists,  were  forbidden  to  teach  school,  either  publicly  or  in 
priTste  houses,  except  to  the  children  of  the  family,  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds  Bne  and  three  monlhi  impriBonment  This  law  passed 
fn  ISTO,  was  not  repealed  till  178S  (31st  and  28d  of  Oeorgo  III.,  c.  63). 
They  were  sIm  prohibited  sending  their  children  to  foreign  countries  to 
be  educated,  under  the  diaability  to  sue  in  law  of  equity,  or  to  be 
guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  to  take  a  legacy,  or  deed  of  gilt, 
or  to  bear  office  (William  III.,  t.  ^  1A9SJ. 

The  poor  naturallf  sufiered  most  from  this  ill-judged  legislation.  The 
rich  might  themselves  teach  their  children,  or  they  might  have  teachen 
to  attend  them  in  their  own  homes.  But  the  poor  had  no  such  ad- 
Tuitsges;  and  if  their  children  attended  Uie  pamdiial  or  public  schools, 
they  were  expoMd  to  open  and  cruet  assanlts  on  the  bith  held  sacred  by 
their  parents.  These  schools  were  maintained  by  large  pariiamentary 
and  royal  grants,  and  coneiderabla  endowments,  and  administered  with 
commendable  Eeal  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  without  acoomplisbing 
their  avowed  object 

FarUh  Schoola  Ad 

In  the  year  ISS?,  the  Irish  Parliament  passed  i  Parish  Schools  Act,* 
similar  to  that  of  England.  By  this  Act,  it  was  provided  that  every  one 
taking  orders  should  have  an  oath  administered  to  him  (b;  the  arch- 
bishop, or  bishop,  or  other  authority  conferring  the  order  of  priesthood, 
deacon,  or  sub-deacon),  that  he  would  endeavor  to  learn  the  English 
language,  and  '  move,  endoctrine  and  teach  all  other  being  under  his 
oritT,  rule  and  governance  to  accomplish  and  performe  the  same,'  and 
'  bid  the  beades  in  the  English  toi^e,  and  preach  the  word  of  God  In 

•  mk  UciirT  VIIL,  ttmf.  IS.    IrU  SIMiiua,  nl,  I.  p.  119. 
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Eoglieli,  if  he  can  preach,'  and  also  would  keep  or  cause  to  be  kept 
within  his  parish,  '  a  ichole  for  to  leamo  EngKsh,  if  tny  children  of  his 
paroch  come  to  taim  for  to  learne  the  Btme,  taking  for  the  keeping  of  the 
aaid  Bchoie,  jweb  oonrenient  stipend  or  aaUiie,  u  in  the  aaid  land  ia 
■ecmtomablf  used  to  be  taken.' 

For  conferring  orders,  witbout  adminiBtering  this  oath,  '  arcbbtahops, 
biahops,  suffragans,  or  others '  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  8JL  6*.  8^.;  one- 
half  to  go  to  the  king,  and  one'^i^r  to  the  po-sou  or  persms  sning  (or 
the  same. 

The  noK-c4)semOce  of  the  oath  was  pnnishable  bj  a  fine  of  6*.  8^ 
ftr  the  first  offense ;  of  SOe.  for  the  aecond ;  and  hj  deprivation  of  the 
digtti^,  benefles,  office,  or  proaiotion  ipiritoal,  for  the  Uiird. 

In  manj  an  instance,  the  iaeombenta  appear  to  haTO  taken  rerjr  Htlle 
troable  about  these  parish  schools.  Possibly  thi^  felt  that  if  schools 
vers  opened  the;  would  not  he  availed  of  bj  tboM  for  whose  use  thej 
inn  intended.  In  most  cases,  where  tiie  cxpcrimaot  was  tried,  the 
parish  clcrlu  were  app<ri»ted  schoolmasters,  and  to  them  was  made  over 
the  verj  small  *  stipend  or  salarie  accnstomably  used  to  be  taken.' 

In  1S8B,  the  report  of  a  commission  Ibr  the  suppression  of  abbeys, 
caused  a  recommendation  to  be  made  that  sis  of  the  religious  houses 
should  be  preserved,  for  the  reason  that — '  In  them  joung  men  and 
children,  both  gentlemen  children  and  other,  both  of  mankind  and 
womankind,  be  brought  up  in  virtna,  learning,  and  in  the  English 
tongue  and  behavior,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  said  houses ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  womenkind  of  the  whole  Engilshry  of  thia  land,  for  the  one 
part,  in  the  said  nunnery ;  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  said  houses.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  this  reconmendation  was  unheeded, 
and  the  honaes  were  supprsssed. 

Tbe  suppression  of  rel^ous  booses,  which  in  eevenl  parts  of  the 
-country  hsd,  for  centuries,  effected  so  much  for  the  education  of  rich 
and  poor,  created  a  great  want  of  schools,  which  tha  Qovemment, 
through  many  succesnve  reigns,  vainly  endeavored  to  supply. 

Six  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Pariah  Bchools  Act,  we  find  tbe 
Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  proposing  to  the  King  thst  Christ's 
Ohurch  should  be  converted  into  a  free  sdtool,  '  whereof  there  is  a  great 
lack  in  this  land,  having  never  a  one  within  the  same.'  As  Henry  hsd 
introduced  the  Reformation  into  Ireland  immediately  before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  it  followed,  ns  a  matter  of  course,  tiiat  all  children  frequent- 
ing the  parish  sdiooU  were  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  This  cir- 
cnmxtaiiQe  alone  woold  account  for  the  complete  bilure  of  the  Act 
ZHotttaM  Fne  ScJukL 

Thir^-three  yean  later,  was  passed  Queen  Elisabeth's  Act  for  the 
erecUon  of  Diocsean  Free  Schools  in  Ireland.  By  this  statute,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  free  school  should  be  established  in  every  diocese.  The 
master  was  to  be  of  English  birth.  The  archbishops  of  Armagh  and 
Dublin,   and  the  bishops  of  Heath  and  Kildare,  were  to  appoint  the 
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UMtora,  each  in  bii  ovq  dioceM ;  acid  the  Lord  Deputj  wu  b>  ^>point 
IB  all  the  «Uiw  dMceaea,  Tho  aebool-house  was  to  b*  built  in  Um 
priDcipal  ahire  town,  at  tfaa  coat  irf  Uu>  whole  dioc«M.  Tbe  overseen 
vera  to  be  tlie  ordinariea  of  tbe  diocese,  the  fieara  ganeral,  and  tba 
Bheriff  of  the  shire.  The  Lord  Deputf ,  with  the  advice  of  the  ni^oritj 
of  the  coondl,  mw  to  appoint  tbe  sdioolmaster'a  salary — one-third  of 
the  aaiM  to  be  paid  by  the  ordlnarj,  and  the  remaining  two-thirda  by 
the  cdergj-  of  the  diocese. 

We  learn  IVom  tbe  eerervl  reports  of  the  £07*!  ComoiisBiens  on  Elduea- 
tioB  in  Irdand,  Uiat  tbeae  Dieeaaan  schools  were  never  a  guocewful 
institutioB.  In  iTBtt-fll,  the  thirty-four  dioccHs  had  only  twenty 
diocesan  scbooteastersj  end  even  of  these  some  were  sineourists,  as 
they  had  no  idiocri-hoaBea  in  wbid)  to  tench.  In  1S09,  there  were  only 
Ifairtaea  schools,  with  880  scholars.  Of  tbe  eighteen  schools  reported  on 
in  1837,  six  were  vacant,  being  rnthont  maitMv ;  two  were  without 
scholars ;  fow  numbered  lees  than  eleven  boys ;  and  in  ns  only  was 
there  a  good  itteitdanee.  Tbe  comniisaioners  pronounce  it  '  eitnniety 
doubtful  wbethernny, attempt  toeelablinh  pennanent  scbool-houaes  wUl 
be  found  ultimately  auoosBBfal.  It  has  been  seen  th»t  every  endeavor 
hitherto  madi  for  thai  purpose,  from  the  reign  of  ElUxabetb,  bss  tailed, 
and  that,  in  &ct,  there  never  were  eo  fow  either  of  schools  or  scbolars  as 
at  the  present  ntomeoL' 

In  1BS8,  the  Endowed  School  Commtssien  reported  that  fifteen 
l>ioGesan  schools  only  were  numbered  by  the  thirty-four  dioceses.  Of 
these  twelve  were  in  actual  operation— three  existing  only  in  name. 
Of  the  twelve,  only  eight  bad  snibUde  school -bonses;  nnd  of  six  only 
could  they  report  favorably,  as  to  the  Stste  of  instruction.  In  the 
twelve  schocds  there  was  schoolroom  aecommodatioo  for  601,  and 
dormitories  for  18S  pupils.  The  number  on  tbe  rolls  was  iM,  end  tbe 
avetage  attendance  S40.  Tbgse  on  the  rolls  were  divided  thus,  as  to 
religirtis  denominations — Protestants  833,  Bonan  Catboliw  88,  Presby- 
terians 23,  others  13.  There  were  only  8S  fl-se  pupils.  The  cbBi{efi  to 
boarders  varied  from  SOl.  a  year  up  to  47J.  Si.,'  and  to  day  scholsrs,  from 
12.  up  to  I(U.  IQj;  The  annual  value  of  school  premises  wsa  6SSl 
6*.  Bd.;  and  the  net  annual  income  from  land,  1,888^  I61.  8d.,  and  from 
trust  funds  2S^  4t.  fldL  The  annuel  salarica  of  masters  amounted  to 
1,6761.  1*.  4d.  There  were  mnreover,  in  four  places,  endowments  not  in 
operation,  with  an  annnal  income  frmn  land  of  2861.  8*.  The  right  of 
fcee  admission  being  unlimited,  had  been  practically  nuIliSed. 

The  Commission  of  1858  made  several  Judicious  recommendetions,  the 
principal  of  which  are  that  the  patronage,  inspection,  and  government 
of  the  diocesan  schools  should  be  vested  in  the  proposed  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Endowed  Schools  ;  thst  s  minimum  number  of  free  places 
should  be  fixed,  not  less  than  one-half  of  which  should  be  awarded  by 
examination  amongst  the  sons  of  inhabitants  of  tbe  district  to  which  the 
school  belongs ;  that  the  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  remove 
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maatcra  Ibr  ioeffldency  u  well  u  miscondact ;  and  that  the  pracb'cM 
ahould  cease  of  appointing  ck'rgjnieii  of  the  United  Church  as  maaten^ 
which  appears  to  interfere  with  the  succeH  of  the  schoole  as  non-ex- 
elusive  endowments,' 

Boyal /^tt  SehaolM. 

Next  in  rotation  are  the  Boja)  Free  Schocds,  in  the  first  instuiM 
planned  \>j  King  James  I.,  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  the  plantation  id 
Ulster,  and  endowed  by  him  and  his  son  Charies  I.  The  endowments 
are  nine  in  number.  Of  tfaeec,  seven  are  in  <q>eration,  and  six  are  gnm- 
mar  schools.  The  gnrnmar  schoola  are  Armagh,  Dnngannon,  Raphoa, 
Enniskillen,  and  Cavan,  all  founded  by  charter  of  King  Charles  1.,  dated 
December  16,  1S87,  and  endowed  with  the  acveral  acbool  lands  in  the 
counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  and  Cavan,  gninted 
to  the  Archbieht^  of  Amwgh,  'to  hold  to  the  sole  nse  of  the  masteni  of 
the  IVee  schools  in  those  counties  respectively,'  and  Banagher  founded 
and  similarlj  endowed  bj  charter  from  the  Kin^  under  date  September 
19,  1629.  The  charter  of  Cirjsfort,  an  English  school,  also  in  opera- 
tion, bears  date  August  Sd  in  the  same  year.  The  endowments  not  in 
operation  are  those  at  Clogher  and  Londonderry.  Several  successive 
coramisMonsof  inquiry  point  ettention  to 'gron  abnses' in  these  Royal 
Free  Schools.  The  Comroiqsioners  of  1791,  referring  to  the  lease  of  the 
DuDgannon  school  estele^  observed  that  the  transaction  appeared  to 
them  'unlaJr  on  the  part  of  the  schoolmisler,  calculated  to  acquire  a 
property  in  the  school  lands  for  hii  representatives,  in  prgudice  to  the 
charity.  The  valuation  was  a  suspicious,  and,  in  the  event,  appears  U> 
have  been  a  frandelent,  tninicsction,  by  which  the  fine  was  lessened, 
which  should  have  been  8,1141.  lOi.  11^.,  innttad  of  \,iWl;  and  the 
fiirther  consequence  was,  transferring  to  the  representatives  of  the 
present  master  a  greater  annual  sum  than  his  ■nceea.'wr  (who  was  to  do 
the  duty)  was  to  receive.'  And  they  could  '  not  help  taking  notice  that 
if  the  master  had  paid  a  proper  fine,  esiimaled  according  to  ifie  rent 
which  ought  to  have  been  reserved,  the  school  lands  would  have  been 
exonerated  from  the  expenditure  hereinafter  mentioned  in  building  the 
school-house.  Still  worse  was  the  case  of  the  Cavan  school,  an  account 
of  the  dealings  En  the  patronage  of  which,  from  the  year  17SS,  is  given 
by  the  Commisaionera  of  1791,  as  follows: — 

The  Rev.  James  Cottinpiiani,  D.D.,  was  appointed  by  tlie  King's    lattera 

Stent  <n  the  year  ITBB,  to  be  master  of  this  free  school, -ic  the  room  of  the 
IV.  James  Hoore^  to  whom  Dr.  GottinK'iam  gave  2.0D01  for  his  resignation, 
with  the  ktiowtedge,  as  he  elated  to  us,  of  Primflte  Stone,  then  a  Lord  Justice. 
Dr.  Cottiogham  let  the  lands  to  a  friend  in  tmat  for  himself  reserving  901 
yearly  to  Uie  schoolmaster  for  the  time  beiatr.  "ud  sokl  the  echoed  to  the  Bev. 
Mark  Kerr,  who  vas  sppointtid  by  putenX  to  succeed  him,  Ibr  500L  £erT 
resigned  in  fsvor  of  White,  his  usher,  (or  l,U00i  White  died  in  fcur  yeara, 
Dod  Dr.  Cottingham  procured  himself  to  he  tKaS-Ti  appointed  schoolmaster, 
merely,  as  he  ackDOwledged,  frnm  an  apprehenjioQUiBt  Che  lease  atKive-men- 
tioned,  whicti  he  had  made  to  the  prejudice  of  the  cbsrity,  might  be  brokei^ 
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The  CommUaion«rs  reported  no  lest  unAtTorftblj  of  thru  other  Rojal 
BchooU  ia  1791.  The  muter  *,t  Baiugher  school  had  not  a  siogle 
scholar,  though  he  held  his  appointment  during  the  King's  pleasure  from 
1777  to  tbo  time  of  their  report  Somewhat  aimilar  were  the  cases  of 
GsTTsfortand  Bapboe.  The  Commissioners  recommended  that  GoTem- 
ment  should  institute  proceedings  against  the  ntsstcrs  of  these  three 
schools,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutensnt  should  remove  those  of  them,  the 
tenure  of  whose  appointments  was  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Grown. 
Of  Armagh  Royal  School,  an  honorable  exception,  the^  reported  most 
fcronblj.  As  to  free  pupils,  the  Coramis^oncn  reported  that  in  1791, 
thcj  found  that  of  tbe  sis  schools  in  operation  two  had  none  free ;  two, 
only  five  each ;  one,  twelve ;  and  one,  sixteen ;  making  in  all  thirty-eight 
free  pupils  out  of  two  hundred  and  eleven. 

In  conclusion  they  stated  that  the  schools  on  Royal  fbandaUon  had  not 
answered  the  intentions  of  tbe  founders,  and  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  them  had  been  '  totally  inadequate  to  the  expectations  that  might 
have  been  justly  fermrd  from  their  large  endowments ;  those  schools 
being  free  schools,  and  the  number  of  free  scholars  only  thirty-eight, 
each  boy  (and  thoy  are  only  day  scholars)  costs  the  public  annually 
above  lOOJL  As  to  the  intention  of  the  founders  (hat  the  Royal  Free 
Schools  should  be  non-ezclu«ivc,  the  Committee  on  Foundation  Schools 
reported,  in  18S8,  that 

Thougli  the  courae  pomued  in  the  inatsnce  of  diocessn  schools,  of  Appointing 
masters  fioat  the  Church  or  Eofcland,  and  fteDsrally  dergymen,  prevailed  also 
in  tlie  case  of  tlie  Boj-al  scliools,  it  does  not  Ktt  oo  any  law.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  an  In  Ihe  cttso  of  Ibe  diocenan,  has  the  appoiutment  sotel?  in  liis 
own  hauds,  unshackled  by  any  limilatiou  of  a  religious  exclusive  cliaracler. 
Tbe  aaeialauts  alto  are  usually  Piotestants,  but  ehoseu  from  the  Isily.  The 
BoTsl  schools  have  at  alt  times  beeu  coasidered  open  to  ail  religious  persuasions, 

At  present,  these  schools,  which  are  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  of  Endowed  Schools,  show  considerable 
improvement;  hut  they  fiill  very  for  short  of  what  Uwy  were  intended 
to  accomplish  by  their  founders. 

In  the  first  place,  although  professedly  H'm  Schools  and  largely 
endowed  for  this  purpose,  tbey  numbered  only  47  free  pupils  on  a  roll 
of  811,  in  1868.  'The  whole  number  of  free  pupils  now,  in  the  six 
schools,'  observe  the  Commisnoners  of  that  year,  'is  f<Mty-«even,  deriv* 
ing  a  benefit  of  about  IQL  each,  or  470L  In  all,  out  of  ettdownients  of 
about  G,OOOJL  a  year.' 

Secondly :  they  continue  to  be  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  one 
religious  denomination — tbe  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1858  being;  Estab- 
lished Chumh  88t>,  Presbyteriaas  IQ,  Roman  Catholics  8,  and  others  4; 
total  311.  'We  are  of  0]>inioa  that  the  Royal  schools  are,  by  their  con- 
stitution, essentially  non-exclusive,'  say  the  Commissioners,  '  they  are 
not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion,  and  tbe  master 
baa  no  power  to  compel  all  tbe  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in 
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bJB  ovn  tenets.  The  Boy*)  Schoola  therefitn  belong  to  the  clkn  oTtton 
vhich  WB  recomiusnd  Bhonid  be  placed  under  (he  propoaed  Board  of 
CommiRsionera  of  Eodowed  Schools.  The  right  of  free  Edmission,  being 
unlimited,  is  prsctieallf  defeated ;  and  we  recommend  that  a  mioimuDi 
number  of  free  places  Bbonld  be  fixed  hj  statute,  with  power  to  Iho 
proposed  Board,  on  the  appointment  of  a  new  master,  to  increase  th* 
number. 

The  stz  Royal  Free  Orammar  Schoola  of  Ireland,  one  In  Leinster, 
Banagher,  and  Are  in  Ulster,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Rapboe,  Enniskillen  and 
Dnngaimon,  possess  estates  eontaiaing  SI, 384  acrea,  and  jleldmganct 
annoal  income  ot  B,7i7l  The  estlmited  annual  value  of  the  school 
premises  is  1,0831.  The  masters'  salaries  amount  to  I,S0OI.,  and  those 
ef  assistants  to  WOU  lliere  is  a  scholanhip  of  BOJ;  at  Enniskillen ; 
and  tbcre  are  college  exhihittona  amounting  to  1,I7B2.;  ria.,  Armagh 
SG02.,  CaTan  125^.,  Enniskillen  400{.,  and  Dungannon  4O02L  The 
■orplus  income  (if  collected)  ataitable  for  repayment  of  adTaneea,  for 
repairs,  and  for  assistance  to  other  schools,  is  l,99St 

The  annual  charges  range  from  SI.  it.  up  to  107.  1D«.  for  daj 
scholars  ;  and  from  301.  up  to  GDI.  for  boarders. 


Next  in  rotation  of  date  are  tbe  Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  These 
schools  were  founded  by  Hr.  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Loudon,  under  the 
Protectorate  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  out  of  estates,  which  he 
receiTed  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Inland.  His  first  intention 
was  to  bond  five  grammar  schools ;  but,  in  order  to  secure  a  boto 
liberal  mainteuMtce  upon  lb«  schoolmasters,  and  also  to  make  aome  pro- 
vision for  clothing  poor  children  in  tlie  gnunmar  schools,  and  binding 
them  aa  apprentices  under  Proteataot  masters,  by  the  charter  of  1669, 
he  founded  only  three  schotris,  Drogheda,  Oidway,  and  Tippemy. 

Id  tha  courae  of  time  the  income  of  this  ibnndatioD  largely  increased, 
with  tiie  greatly  enhanced  valne  of  land  ;  and,  in  1738,  the  Goremore 
•f  the  Khooti  obtained  a  prirate  Act  of  Parliament  antboriiing  them  to 
apply  the  surplus  to  charitable  purposes.  This  Act  ratified  the  applied 
tion  of  the  surptas  to  exhibitions  In  TriuHy  College,  which  the  Qor- 
eroors,  from  an  aaHy  period,  had  granted  to  poet  aoholars ;  and  it  also 
nablad  them  ottimataly  to  eslablisb  the  English  schools. 

There  are  four  Onmniar  schools,  and  140  English  schods  in  connec-' 
UoQ  with  tbia  fonndatioo.  In  the  four  Grammar,  and  1I7  of  the 
English  schools,  the  masters'  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  ftinds  of  tha 
charity.  In  28  Bnglish  schools  the  only  endowment  is  the  site  and 
■efaoolhouae  vested  in  the  Qoremors.  ' 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  !n  1 SSIMMI, 
was  116 ;  and  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  liS 
ware  of  the  SataUisbed  Church,  28  Soman  Catholica,  and  1  a  Presby- 
teriaa  Of  the  ISO  on  the  roll,  only  80  were  free  pupils.  Th«e  ii 
Bchoolroom    aeeonunodation  for  097,  and    donnitory    for  170.    Tha 
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MiBiul  durgea  nng«  from  12.  lOi.  up  to  101^  lOt.  for  da;  ■cboltrs,  Mid 
from  &11  10«.  up  to  laL  for  bou-don. 

The  oshibltioiiB  an : — 

SdaoL  Ecliibaimi  at  IHnily  OoOege,  DMin. 

Drogbeda  .     .    .    10  at  from  SBJ.  to  60L  each;  and  2G  U  81,  per  aDDum  each, 

with  tne  chamberg,  tenable  seren  reare. 
Bniiia  College    .     10  at  tmm  251.  to  iOL,  tenable  flre  jean ;  !B  of  BL  iddimI 

valua  each,  with  free  cfaambera,  tenable  aeTen  jeara, 
Qahra;      .    .     .    6  of  5M  and  It  of  361,  aiuiual  value,  with  free  chanben, 

leaable  Sve  yeara 
npperary  ...     35  Bxhibitioaa  at  Tiioitr  College,  Dnblin. 

The  Grammar  schools  are  reported  on,  as  to  state  of  instruction, 
Jn]SCS,as  faUows: — Dragheda,  *  generally  satisbclorj,  but  limited;' 
Bunia,  'Ter;  satisftctory  i'  Tipperaiy,  '  unsatietactory ;'  Qalway,  'not 
■atislactorj.* 

The  averago  attendance  for  the  Mme  year  in  all  (he  Engliah  schoota 
was  4,241.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  7,010.  Of  these, 
4,393  were  aacertauied  to  be  membeni  of  the  Established  Church,  876 
Boman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians,  and  47  of  other  religioos 
denominations. 

These  English  schools  are  simple  elementary  schools.  In  those 
reported  on,  the  great  m^fority  aro  free  puplla 

The  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith's  fund,  applicable  to  achoolt, 
is  estimated  by  the  CommiaaioaerB  at  7,462t  The  inspector  of  estates 
reports  that  the  letting  Talneof  the  entates  may  be  set  down  as9,SlSL  ; 
and,  deducting  16  per  cent  for  cost  of  collection  and  taxes,  this  leaves  a 
net  income  ftvm  land  of  8,0861.  The  amount  of  sto^  held  by  the 
gOTemors  is  2,4fili^,  giving,  at  8  per  cent,  an  annual  income  of  781, 
making  the  entire  not  inoome  of  the  gotemora  8,1S9L  There  are  two 
trusts  not  connected  with  schods — one  of  about  6001;  a  year,  for  certahl 
Fellows  and  Profeasors  of  Trinity  College,  and  one  of  lOOi.  a  year,  fcr 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  DedncUng  theae,  we  haTO  the  net  annud 
income  applicable  to  sefaoals  at  7,46S2i. 

Eraamni  Smith's  schools  are  easentiaily  Protestant  Such  wu 
evidently  the  .intention  of  the  founder.  In  a  letter  to  the  guvernora, 
dated  Loudon,  June  S,  16BS,  he  eays: — 'Hy  end  in  fbundlng  ttie  tbraa 
schools  wag,  to  propagate  the  Protestant  Uth,  accordtag  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, avoiding  all  superBtition,  as  the  Charter,  and  (be  bye-lawes,  and 
.  the  rules  cstabliihed  do  direct  ThereAire,  it  is  the  command  <rf  Hia 
Ujyesty  to  catecblae  (he  children  out  of  Primate  Uefaer'i  catecbisn,  and 
expound  the  same  unto  theu),  which  I  humbly  desire  may  b«  observed 
upon  the  penalty  of  foHMting  theire  (the  maatera')  jdacea.  At  thia  time, 
thirteen  years  after  their  foundation,  these  schools  bad  made  but  little 
way  kgainst  the  '  popish  achooU ;'  for  Hr.  Smith  continues  in  the  same 
lettoi^ 

My  Lords,  toy  deefgu  la  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  only  I  give  nr  jndfnnent 
why  those  schools  ara  so  eonaniiiptlve,  whldi  was,  and  la,  and  will  be  (if  not 
prevented),  the  many  Poplah  schools,  theiie  neighbors,  which,  la  ancoota,  doe 
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s^rre  the  tree.  If  pueBts  will  exclude  ttwra  obOdren  because  fojvn, 
utecliism,  snil  eipoHtkm  is  comnuuided,  I  can  not  Iielp  It,  Tor  to  remove  tliat 
bxre  ia  to  make  them  seminaries  or  Pnipetf.  I  beseech  yoa  to  command  tiin 
that  sliutl  be  presented  and  approred  by  yoar  honors  to  obserre  ttiaoi  that 
decline  those  duties,  and  expel  them,  whicb  will  otile^e  [me],  mj.  Lon^  and 
Gentlemen. 

For  the  same  reason,  manf  of  the  schools  are  'consumptive '  io  our 
daj  also.    Thus  we  read  that — 

Mr.  Crawford  states  that  Ibe  Inenciettcr  or  aereral  or  the  Khoote  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  eiolnglTely  Protestant  diaiac-ter  ot  the  trust 
not  being  satiafactorr  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  population.  Ilius,  he  eajm; — 
'The  masters  of  these  schools  are  required  to  be  of  the  KstaliliBbed 
Churcli,  and  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  read  in  achoul  hours  the  Hulr 
Bcriptures.  In  matjj  oT  the  places  where  these  schools  exist  in  the  south  i^  , 
Ireland  the  papulation  of  the  district  is,  in  a  lar^  degree,  Roman  Catbolia; 
and  K-hooU  in  which  tlie  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant,  and  in  which  the 
Holj  Scriptures  are  read  under  such  teachers,  are  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  generally  exercise  their  influence  to  keep  tli« 
children  of  their  Bocks,  who  sre  more  than  infanta,  from  attending  the  scbooL 
The  eOect  of  this  has  been,  in  several  canea,  that  after  a  large  expenditure  in 
erecting  and  establishing  the  school,  the  Oovemors  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  the  school  and  the  value  of  the  house  to  the  landlords.' 

Mr.  Abnham,  whoao  district  lay  in  the  centre  and  west  of  Ireland,  where 
the  population  ia  rliiefly  Roman  Catliolic,  claBses  the  Erasmus  Smith  Englisli 
schools  with  the  Church  Education  Society's  schools,  and  states  tliat  they 
appeared  to  him  miserably  inc'fficienL  He  ascribes  their  inefficiency,  atDongst 
other  causes,  to  the  incompetency  of  the  teiidter^  Uie  deGKts  oT  the  system, 
and  tlie  iaieriority  of  tiie  school'boolu. 

Charier  Sdioole. 

We  next  corae  to  the  Charier  SchoolH,  which  were  esUblUhed,  tmder 
Qeorge  II.,  in  17S8,fortbe  educaUon  and  industrial  training  of 'the 
children  of  the  popish  nnd  other  poor  natives,'  who  were  to  be  top- 
ported  At  the  public  co«L  The  children  wen  all  to  he  brotigbt  up 
Protestants.  These  schools  were  warmly  supported  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Establishment,  and,  for  many  yeara,  received  large  parlismeDtary  grmnta. 
In  addition  to  these  grants  thej  were  aided  by  considerable  subscrip- 
tiona,  donations,  and  bequests.  The  founders,  who  were  all  Protestants, 
were  constituled,  at  their  own  request,  a  corporate  body,  styled  the 
Incorporated  Society.  The  chief  otyect  of  this  society  was  proselytlsm, 
■s  we  learn  from  the  Lord  Prim»te,  Boulter,  who  writes  as  follows  to 
the  Kshop  of  London,  from  Dublin,  under  dale  of  Hay  B,  1780 : — 

The  great  number  of  papist*  in  this  kingdom,  aiKl  the  obstinaCT  with  which 
they  adhere  to  their  own  religion,  occasions  our  trying  what  may  be  done  with 
their  children  to  bring  them  over  to  our  church;  and  the  good  success  the 
craporalion  eatabl<s1>w3  in  ScoOaad  for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  and. 
Ijarbarous  part  of  that  nation  liai  met  with,  enoaurages.  us  to  hope  if  we  were 
incorporated  for  that  purpose  here,  that  we  might  likewise  have  some  saoce«s 
in  our  attempts  to  teach  tlie  Engli^  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  the  Chrisdan 
religion;  and  several  gentlemen  here  have  precnised  subscriptions  tor  main- 
taining schools  for  that  purpose^  if  we  were  once  formed  into  a  corporate  body. 
This  lias  set  tlie  principal  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy  hers  on  presenting  an 
address  to  Ilis  Ma^ety  to  erect  snch  persons  u  he  pleases  into  a  corporation 
here  for  that  purpose.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  most  likely  methods  wo  can  thmk 
of  is,  if  possible,  instructing  and  converting  the  young  generation ;  for,  instead 
of  converting  those  that  are  adult,  we  are  daily  toeing  many  of  our  meaner 
people,  who  go  olT  to  popery. 
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Tb«  Incorporated  Socictjr  wen  giran  by  lfa«  legislature  the  most 
extennvfl  and  orbitrajy  powera.  Tbua  th«f  could  appoint  pereons  in  all 
parts  or  Ireland  to  lalK  np  children,  bagging  or  led  bj  Tagrant  beggars, 
and  between  the  agea  of  Are  and  fifteen  yean,  and,  under  the  warrant 
of  a  local  magistrate,  send  them  to  a  charter  achool.  Xbeae  ehildrcn,  no 
natter  what  the  creed  ot  their  parents,  would  be  brought  up  ProtestanU ; 
and  the  Society  was  empowered  to  bind  them  out  at  a  proper  age  to 
Protestants  as  serranta,  until  they  reached  twenty-one,  or  aa  af^renticea, 
till  twenty-four. 

Under  the  same  Act,  ahildreo  received  at «  Charter  School,  with  the 
consent  of  their  parents,  were  Iheneeforward  considered  children  of  the 
public,  and  could  ba  bound  out  by  the  IocorpoT>ted  Society  to  Protest- 
ant masters  or  mistresBBS,  '  notwitbstauding  any  claim  of  right  to  such 
child  or  children  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the  bther,  or  mother,  or  any 
person  whatsoever.' 

In  1775,  the  memben  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  their  seal  fi^ 
proselytism,  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit  any  hut  Catholic  chililren 
into  their  schools,  although  in  their  charter  it  is  stated  that  the  schools 
were  established  for  the  education  of  '  tho  childrea  of  popish  and  other 
poor  nalires.'  This  resolution  was  a  cause  of  great  irritatioa  to  the 
Catholics,  against  whose  faith  it  waa  leveled.     It  was  rescinded  in  1803. 

We  are  indebted  for  an  interesting  account  of  these  Charter  Schools 
to  an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  who  spent  some  time  iti  Ireland,  in 
the  banning  of  this  century,  collecting  materials  for  a  most  valuable 
work  on  the  statistics  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  He  tells 
us  that  they  were  detested  by  the  Catholic  population,  in  whose  mouths 
the  words  constantly  were,  'Have  not  they  (the  Protestants)  robbed  the 
necesMtouB  poor  of  th^r  children,  tobring  them  up  in  thtir  men  religion  f 

Respectiag  whit  tliese  childreo  are  taught  (coDtEnuM  Mr.  Wakeflelil),  I  ipealc 
only  Rom  my  own  observulioo.  It  has  been  represented  lo  the  Board  of 
Education,  that '  a  Protestaut  catecliiem,'  which  till  veiy  lately  wag  in  general 
use  in  tbeae  schoola,  it  iio'w discontinued;  bud  fled  it  in  more  scliooU  thao  one, 
and  brouffht  awaj  with  me  a  copy  fh>m  the  cliarter  school  at  Abraakan  in  the 
conaty  of  HeaUi.  Tbia  was  oo  the  39th  of  July,  180S,  end  I  was  in  company 
witb  the  biabop  of  the  diocese  at  the  time.  It  is  drawn  up  in  the  usual 
manner  of  questioo  and  answer;  sad  I  here  eubjoia  a  specimen. 

Q.  Is  the  church  of  Rome  a  sound  and  uncormpt  church  T 

A.  Ho;  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  In  doctrine,  worship,  and  pmctioe. 

Q.  What  do  you  thinic  of  the  frequent  croasiaga,  upon  which  the  pipista 
lay  ea  great  a  atnes  in  their  divine  offlcea,  and  Ibr  security  against  sickness  and 
all  aooidenta  T 

A.  They  are  vain  and  anperstltious.  The  worship  of  the  crudflx,  or  figure 
of  Christ  upon  Ute  cross  is  idolatrous;  and  the  adoring  and  praying  to  the 
cross  ilSE^  i^  of  all  the  corraptionB  of  popish  worship,  the  most  gross  and 
intolerable. 

I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  impoasfble  fbr  any  bat  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a  parent  of  that  sect,  who  knowB  that  his 
child  la  brought  up  to  abhor  and  condemn  eveiy  rite  which  he  has  been  taught 
to  venerate. 

But  there  was  another  ingredient  in  the  bitter  cup,  which  we  must 
not  overlook.    For  many  years,  it  but  too  frequently  happened  that  the 
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papili  thus  tMgU  hkd  been  fordUj-  taken  fron  Iktk  puvotB,  vho 
ttMUKhes  pnfcrrBd  iMding  Ktm  of  ponrtj  uid  BiiSsriBf ,  in  the  prv- 
ftaBion  of  tbo  bith  of  their  bthen,  to  the  goMea  bribe  of  conpantin 
■ffiuence  for  iriiich,  at  my  monent,  tbtj  might  hftve  bartered  their 
religion.  Thus,  berdodlr  enduring  pnntion  and  pereecntiOD,  tat  con- 
science, lake,  placiBg  their  eternal  (iu-  above  their  temporal  kiterestB, 
wlMt  must  have  been  tbehr  anguiah  at  briiolding  their  children  kid- 
napped, undw  the  naetlon  of  an  Ac4  of  Parli>ment,  and  fbrdbljr 
educated  in  what  the;  regarded  as  an  erroneous  and  alien  creed  F 

The  exasperation  of  the  people  was  not  the  )cbb  tliat  the  groaaeat 
tnJHreprMcntatimi  of  Catholic  doctrine  was  iminoated  into  Ae  minds  of 
the  (^ildren  of  CalhcHio  parents  in  theee  Mhoole.  For  instance,  vith 
reference  to  t£e  extract  from  the  Society's  catechisvi.  Just  quoted,  as  to 
'Ifae  worship  of  the  oraciSx,'  and  'tlie  adoring  and  praying  to  tl>e  cross 
itself,'  the  following  is  the  Catholic  doctrine,  as  set  Ibrth  in  the  genenl 
catecbiBm  then  used,  and  rtill  in  aae,  for  the  instnictioo  of  all  the 
Catholic  children  of  the  country  : — 

(f.  1b  it  proper  to  riiow  any  Dwric  of  reepeot  to  Ibe  cmciflx,  and  to  the 
[dclures  of  Christ  and  His  uinUT 

A.  Yea ;  because  tbey  relate  to  Christ  Bod  Bis  saints — being  representations 
and  memoriBts  oT  them. — Acts,  xix.  IS;  Uatt,  <z. 

Q.  Whf  do  Calholica  hatior  the  relics  of  Ae  saiatsT 

A.  Catholics  boaor  the  relics  of  the  saints,  because  their  bodiee  liad  l>een  the 
temples  of  the  Holy  Qhost — sod  at  tlie  last  day  will  bo  bonorcd  sod  glorified 
Ibr  over  in  liearen. 

Q,  May  we  Uim  pray  to  the  crucilx,  or  to  the  towgea  and  relici  of  the 
Mints? 

A.  By  no  moans;  for  Uiey  have  neither  life,  nor  sense,  nor  power  to  bear  or 
help  us 

Q.  Why  then  do  we  pray  belbre  the  cntciOx,  and  before  the  inages  and 
relics  of  IhesaiDtel 

A,  We  pray  before  Ibem — because  they  enliven  our  devotion,  by  exciting 
pious  aSectiuns  snd  desires — and  by  reminding  ua  of  CtirlEt  and  His  saints — 
they  rIbo  encourage  us  to  imitate  their  virtues  and  good  works. — Exod.,  xxv. 
18;  John,  ill.  14. 

The  average  annual  expenditure  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  at  that 
time,  1808,  was  80,1071,  on  which  9,098  chiMren  were  edncated,  at  an 
average  annual  cost  of  I4JL  6*-  id.  each  child 

It  was  then  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  Board  oi  £ducation,  who 
reported  as  fellow* : — 

The  institution  appears  to  have  fallen  short  of  attaining  the  purposes  fbr 
which  it  was  eelsblielied,  and  to  have  biled  of  one  grout  object  tliat  was 
Intended  and  expected  from  it,  the  convcreioD  of  tbe  lower  orders  of  the 
Inhebitante  of  Ireland  from  the  errors  of  popeiy,  Tlie  utter  ins^equncy  of  the 
institution,  in  point  of  mtgeitnde  and  extent,  for  that  object  is  eufflcient  to 
aocoODt  for  this  fiiilure,  independently  of  the  operation  of  other  ratises.  The 
number  of  popisli  children  in  all  scliools  st  any  lime^  has  probably  never 
amounted  to  1,800;  and  this  meat  have  bomo  so  imnU  a  proporUon  to  the 
whole  number  to  be  educated,  aa  to  huve  had  no  sen^ble  influence  on  the 
great  magg  of  the  population,  even  allowing  that  all  who  were  educated  fn 
these  eclioaU  couKnaed  in  the  Protestant  persuasion.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
t^ly  not  the  tact;  and  though  it  is  impcwible  to  naoertaln  tiie  number  of 
'  tliose  who  have  reluraed  to  the  popish  penuaaion,  there  ia  rmson  to  kielief  e 
that  It  has  not  been  tncoDsldcrable. 
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Sncfa  K  atata  of  a&in  neeeMarflj  led  to  tha  wkbdnml  of  the  par- 
liamentary grant  In  IS6fr46,  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  of  daj 
achdara  in  tfae  Ineorporated  Societj'a  ocbotda  waa  4S0,  of  whom  U9 
were  members  of  the  Established  Church ;  49  Roman  Catholics ;  and  81 
Preabjteriaaa.  Of  boardcra,  the  aame  j ear,  the  number  on  the  roll  waa 
Wl.  Of  these,  MS  were  membera  of  the  .GsUbfished  Church ;  S 
Roman  CathoTica  ;  and  1  a  Dieaenter.  The  number  of  Jree  pupils  on 
the  rolls  were,  314  da;  schoUrs,  aod  216  boardera,  or  about  one-balf 
of  the  antire.  Of  those  oot  on  the  foundation,  day  Mholam  paid, 
annually,  from  4m.  4d.  ap  t»  il.;  and  the  boardera,  frgni  liL  to  242^ 

The  estates  oi  the  Incorporated  Society  fall  under  two  heads ;  those 
attached  to  particular  achooU,  and  thoae  applicable  to  the  general  pur- 
pMes  of  the  Society.  The  former  connst  <tf  12,927  acres,  and  produce 
a  net  income  of  2,9682.  a  year.  The  geocral  estatea  of  the  Society  oon- 
■iat  of  4,S08  acrea,  and  yield  a  net  inconio  of  8,1471.  The  Society  has 
Moreover  9a,23(M.  stock  in  the  Kngliah  and  Irish  fands,  producing,  with 
about  91.  from  another  trust  fund,  an  income  of  i,9Kl  Thua,  the  total 
set  annual  income  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  applicable  to  educational 
purpoxea,  amounts  to  8,1791.  ■ 

The  Incorporated  Society  i»  now  an  exclusiTely  Protestant  institution. 
It  numbers  twenty-one  boarding  and  day  schools,  in  which  are  600  day 
■cfaolars  and  400  boardera.  Of  theae,  more  than  one-half  are  fVee 
scholan  on  the  foundation. 

As  long  as  it  waa  an  engine  of  proaelytiam,  the  Society  waa  a  failnre. 
Kow  that  it  fa  ezctusifely  devoted  to  the  education  of  Protestants,  it 
works  much  better,  especially  in  the  boarding  schools,  and  the  state  of 
iaatrDctfon  ia  reported  aa  aatiafkctory. 

The  following  remarks  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  on  this  point,  nn 
deserving  of  attention : — 

Tbe  history  of  tbe  looorportited  Society's  schools  discloaes  a  remnricable 
cfaBnge  to  (he  appIieitlDn  of  the  funds  of  the  chHriCy ;  the  persoDS  Inleoded  to 
be  benefited  being  no  loofcer  of  the  nuie  religion  ae  that  chieflj-  conlemplaled 
by  the  charter,  nor  raceiring  the  induatriul  instructioQ  prescribed  by  it.  3a 
tonR  BS  the  charity  was  an  inslilntion  in  which  poTBOosof  one  religion  provided 
for  the  edDcation  of  Milan  of  a  diCTetent  relifi^oD  Ihim  their  own,  the  charity 
&ite4 ;  but,  aiDce  it  waa  changed  into  an  inatUutiDD  for  the  edacatioit  ot 
FruIeatanCa  selected  from  Protestant  tchoolg,  and  entirely  brougrht  up  by 
ProtesCaot^  the  boarding  tnKtrtution^  which  form  the  characteriMic  featore  of 
the  Society's  operation^  have   been  attended   with  a  renatkable  amount  of 


In  1TS9  a  charter  was  granted,  by  George  III.,  to  tbe  Royal  Hibernian 
School  in  Dublin  for  the  children  of  soldien  in  Ireland.  This  charter 
was  granted  in  complianee  with  the  prayer  of  a  petition  ttom  some  of  - 
the  leading  nobility  and  gentry,  who  stated  their  object  to  be  to  save 
Un  children  of  deceaaad  or  abaant  aoldierv  ftom  '  Ptfiary,  beggary,  and 
jdUneas.' 

In  1775  waa  Ibunded  tbe  Hibernian  Haiino  School,  for  maintaining. 
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educating,  atid  apprenlidng  the  orplwM  and  chndren  of  itetjtd 
BMmen  of  the  Royil  Natj  uid  the  luerchaiit  eerrice. 

Ic  IB  deierring  of  notice  (obBrrve  the  Roj-al  CommiBtionew  oT  loqairy  on 

Endowed  ScliooU)  [hat  moHt  of  tlte  endowmeDts  froni  1733  to  1781.  Bonie  of 
whicb  were  oo  e  verjr  extensive  scale,  follow  the  leading  prineiple  ot  the 
ProteKtant  charter  schoolB,  llieir  object  being  to  bring  over  to  the  Prolastant 
religioD  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  preeerre  thetn  in  the  SBme  by  ap- 
prenticing them  to  Proleatanta,  or  by  giving  portion!  to  such  of  them  M 
intermamed  with  members  of  that  persuasion. 

In  the  sessfon  of  1781-2  wis  pksscd  '*n  Act  to  alloir  persoDH  pro- 
Ibssing  the  Popish  Religion  to  leich  school '  tn  Ireland.  In  ITBB,  the 
Irish  Parliament  dir«eted  ita  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  conformablj  with  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Uouse,  and  an 
Act  passed  in  1788,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appointed  CommisMoners  to 
receive  evidence,  obtain  rctDms,  and  report  fully  on  the  whole  question. 

These  Commission  era  reported — 

'  That  charter  schools,  parish,  royal,  and  diocesan  schools,  have  not  answered 
the  inleotioiia  of  the  founders;  that  paricdi  and  diocesan  schools,  with  very  lew 
exceptions,  iisve  beeo  oT  littlo  uaB  to  the  public ;  aud  that  the  beneflta  derived 
from  Bohoots  or  Rnjal  fuundation  huve  t>een  totally  inadequate  to  the  expects- 
tiona  tliHt  might  have  been  justty  formed  !tma  tlieir  large  endowments — that 
In  many  of  the  charter  Bchoola|>  the  clothing,  cleenliness,  tbod,  health,  and 
education  of  the  children  have  been  sliamelUlly  negtacted;  and  tliat  this  great 
naliiinni  cl^arity  has  not  yet  produced  those  satutaiy  efTects  wliich  the  publio 
expected  from  the  iuRtilution;  snd  that  from  these  finir  different  claanea  of 
schoohi,  if  properly  conducted,  Lbe  most  extensive  nsUonal  beneflls  might  b« 
deriveU.' 

They  stated  as  their  decided  opinion  'that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  in  any  of  these  sclwoia  between  the  scholars  of  different  religtous  pei^ 
BOaskms,  without  meaning,  however,  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  constituUom 
of  the  charter  BcbooU,  or  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  any  other 
schools,  expressed  by  tlieir  wills,  or  other  inairuments  directing  sucli  Ibunda* 
tions ;'  and  that,  as  regards  the  English  Parochial  Behools,  'the  children  of 
Soman  Catholics  and  ProteBtants  should  be  admitted  indisoriminalely  into  tlie 
schools,  and  that  the  clergy  of  each  persuasion  should  attend  lor  the  purpose 
of  instructing  the  children  belonjnng  to  their  respective  communions  in  the 
principles  of  religion )  a  mode  pracUoed.  as  we  are  informed,  with  great 
success,  in  the  school  of  St.  Andrewa,  Dublin,  and  <^  SL  Peter,  Drogheda." 

In  conclusion,  they  strongly  recommended  the  eatabliahment  of  a 
Board  of  Control,  '  with  the  power  of  directing,  from  time  to  time,  the 
plans  of  education  to  be  pnraued  in  schooli  of  public  and  private 
foundation,'  with  ample  powers  of  instiring  that  their  directions  should 
be  carried  out,  and  that  the  general  management  of  the  schools  sliould 
bo  closely  looked  after. 

This  suggestion  was  carried  into  effect  in  1818,  when  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Robert  Peel,  introduced  an  Act  by  which  the  cm«  of  Endowed 
Schools  in  Ireland  was,  with  some  exceptions,  intruated  to  the  new 
Board,  called  the 

Omnmutioneri  of  Educatiim  ia  Iniaad. 

The  schools  exempted  Itom  their  jurisdiction  were  the  schools  of 
Eraanius  Smith,  and  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools,  both  of  which  aro 
under  Boards  established  by  Royal  Charter;  schools  of  private^ 
foundation,  under  the  control  of  visitors  appointed  by  Charter  or  Act  of 
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Parliament ;  the  parish  schooU  under  the  Act  of  Henrj  YIIL;  and  all 
■choolB  of  prirato  foandation  for  the  education  of  members  of  anj  other 
r«ti^ou9  denomination  than  the  Establiiihed  Churcb.  Tho  Board  took 
charge  of  the  Diocesan  Free  Schools,  the  Royal  Free  Schools,  and  some 
of  the  Bchoola  of  private  foundation.  This  Board,  which  in  invested 
with  ample  powers,  is  quite  dktinct  from  the  Board  of  National  Eiduca- 
tion.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  ex  offUia  Commiasioaers,  and  Couimis- 
doners  appointed  by  GoTcrnment.* 

Irith  Soeiety'i  Scluioli. 

The  Honorable  tho  Irish  Society's  Schools  are  nnimportant,  as  to 
extent,  but  ihey  possess  historical  interest  The  corporation  of  London 
haxing  taken  a  large  share  in  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  under  James  T., 
the  Irish  Society  was  incorporated  on  March  39, 1618,  as 'the  Society 
.of  the  GoTernor  and  Assistanta  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in 
Ulster,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,'  and  received  its  first  chnrter  on 
June  26,  the  same  year.  A  Royal  Commission  having  found  that  the 
Society  had  failed  to  carry  out  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  Articles  of 
Plantation,  this  charter  was  canceled  in  1B84.  Parliament  having  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  unlawful  and  unjust  in  1641,  the  charter  was 
renewed  under  Charles  IT.,  on  April  10,  1662.  The  Sodety  received  a 
^grant  of  nearly  the  whole  county  of  Londonderry.  Under  the  trusts 
of  its  charter,  pronounced  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham  to  be  '  con- 
tinuing,' the  Irish  Society  is  bound  'still  to  take  care  of  that  which  is 
closely  and  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and  is  a  part  of  it-~lhe 
education  of  th»  inhabitants  of  the  district ;'  the  education  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Society  has  accordingly, 
from  the  commencement,  always  devoted  a  portion  of  its  revenue  to  the 
support  of  schools.  In  the  year  ending  February  IS,  18SS,  it  expended 
1,8611.  in  salaries  to  schoolmaaters,  ISOJL  in  exhibitions,  and  88St  12i. 
in  the  repairs  of  Londonderry  Free  School.  Ita  expenditure  that  year 
was  spread  over  upwards  of  ninety  schools,  and  of  this  number  fifty- 
seven  recdved  grants  not  exceeding  SI.  a  year. 

The  Irish  Society  does  not  exerdse  any  supervision  whatever  over  thfl 
schools  to  which  it  makes  grants.  Indeed  these  grants  generally  are 
bat  very  trifling  additions  to  the  incomes  of  the  sereral  schools.  In 
many  cases,  the  grants  are  made  to  HnetBcient  and  useless  schools, 
which  either  did  not  deserve,  or  did  not  secure  any  sufficient  local  aaaist- 
ance,'  and  '  some  of  the  grants  are  made  to  schools  held  in  miserable 
hovels,  in  which  discipline,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  impoasible.' 

CknlH^nn-i  tf  AcU  S3  Otnf  Ul.  t.  lOT  ;  3  Omrft  IT.  I.  TI^Tbt  Laid  FihnM,  Tb* 
Lord  ChiM^Uir,  TIm  Ankblriiop  oX  Dutilln,  Tb*  LoH  CliM  Jsitic*  t  Iha  CoaK  oT  ObhoI 
B«k1i,  Tbi  ProfMI  of  Tiiiitj  Colkt^  Tha  Cklrf  Sh.  la  tb*  Lari  LIMnHt,  Tb*  liMtv  fct 
Ihi  UnlTRiHj  rofllH  ttanMnf. 

OmiuijiflHri  JlfftiaU4  tf  0«cnHRt^-BUlH>|i  at  Halh,  Bidwp  at  Llnnick.  Kiffcl 
Hdo.  JdIu  Diild  FHiftnlil,  wmba  Bnok*.  H,  C,  Kn.  Jolia  O.  Qnj  Portat.  Bar,  Lowir  B. 
BaMtj.  Kar.  W.  B.  KirtiXfkk.  D.  D. 

S«MeT.-WIUiui  (JetUr  Sjl*.  Km^t  Qua  Knit,  DaUin. 
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Schools  of  A^ociaHoa  for  Dimxnmlma'ncmg  Via. 

The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  vas  founded  in  1792,  and 
was  incorporated  b;  Act  of  Parliament  in  ISOO,  One  or  the  ohjeetsof 
the  association  iivas  the  founding  of  schools ;  and,  out  of  funds  rrceiied 
from  private  individuals  and  annual  Parliamentary  grants,  it  contributed 
largeljr  towards  the  building  of  school -bouses.  This  aid  for  Luilding 
was  given  only  on  condition  of  a  portion  of  land  being  obtained  on  a 
permanent  grant,  and  rested  in  the  minister  and  church-irardenB ;  the 
ininister  to  have  the  appointment  of  Ihe  mister  and  the  regulation  of 
the  courw)  of  instruction;  and  children  of  the  Established  Church  to  be 
taught  the  Church  catechism.  We  learn  from  the  Commismoners  of 
182S,  that,  although  the  schools  were  founded  principally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  of  the  Established  Church,  they  were  open  U>  children 
of  all  religious  denominations,  provided  they  conformed  to  the  rates,  on( 
of  which  required  that  all  should  read  the  Scriptures.  The  asaociation 
also  contributed  tcnchers'  salaries. 

In  1.82S,  there  were  S29  schools  in  connection  with  this  body,  of 
which  167  were  connected  with  it  alone,  and  B9  with  one  or  more  other 
societies.  The  attendance  at  all  these  schbols  exceeded  1S,600,  about 
9,000  belonging  to  the  former  diss  of  schools.  The  society  received 
annual  grants  from  Parliament  down  to  1827.  On  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grants,  It  discontinued  assisting  schools.  Host  of  the  schools 
endowed  by  it  are  still  in  operaljon. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant's  school  building  fund  may  next  be  briefly 
noticed.  la  1829,  (he  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to  issue  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  subscriptions  and 
Toluntary  grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  chiefly  where  the 
sites  were  granted  in  perpetuity,  This  fbnd  was  managed  by  three 
unpaid  Commissioners.  The  mode  of  its  adminietrallon  led  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  give  Catholics  control  over  the  schools,  or 
any  voice  in  thi>ir  management  Consequently  the  system  did  not 
enjoy  the  confldenee  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  The  grants 
from  this  fund,  which  in  1819  exceeded  8,000(.,  rose  to  nearly  11,0001. 
in  1824.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  of  1836  having  con- 
demned the  system  under  which  these  grants  were  inade,  tbey  were 
disconlinned  in  1623. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  grammar  and  other  schools  of  private 
endowment,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
constituted  in  1818.  Into  the  particulars  of  these  It  is  unnecessary 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  enter. 

fiUon*  Piact  Sodtt^  Seiooli. 

The  next  important  educational  experiment  we  have  to  notice  is  that 
of  '  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Eklucation  of  the  Poor,'  better  known 
as  the  Eildare  Place  Society,  established  in  1611.  This  Society,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  religious  denomiaathniB,  professed  that  ia 
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the  ippoiDtinent  of  tcMbers  and  admisuon  of  icboUrs  it  aliould  be 
nniDflueDced  by  religious  distiDctioas,  aad  that  in  its  Bchools  no  atUmpt 
Khould  be  mode  [o  interfere  trilb  or  disturb  (he  peculiar  religious  tcnctii 
of  any  sect  or  description  of  ChriHtians.  All  catechisma  and  cotitro- 
Tereial  tracts  were  to  be  excluded  from  its  schools. 

This  Kcbemo  of  popular  education,  unleavened  by  proselyUsm,  was 
well  received  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  was  approved  of  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  Society  received  a  Parltamentary  grant  of  6,980!.  in  the 
session  of  1311-15,  which  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  2G,000i 
in  1827,  and  SO.OOOI.  in  subsequent  years.  The  nuuibor  of  schools  in 
connection  with  tbc  Society  increased  from  8  in  181T,  to  1,490  in  132il; 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  same  time  increased  from  667  in  1817, ' 
to  100,000  in  1825.  On  the  whole,  the  Kildare  PUce  Society  worlced 
well,  as  long  as  it  adhered  to  its  original  principles.  But  when  it  de- 
parted from  those  principles,  and  cnrorced  in  all  schools  '  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  thereby  contravening  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
pupils  must  necessarily  belong,'  it  proved  a  failure  ;  the  attendance  of 
Catholic  children  gradually  fell  off  from  its  schools ;  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  wna  withdrawn  in  1832. 

Another  important  body,  if  wo  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  attending  its  schools,  is  the 

Church  EdueaUon  iSoftefy. 

The  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  was  MUblished  in  188S. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  '  to  assist  achoola  at  present  existing  in 
the  country,  and  to  establish  new  achoola,  on  an  improved  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  alCnding  to  the  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the 
H(dy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the 
Church,  under  the  direction  of  the  Kshopa  and  parocliial  clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  monberg  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.'  The  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  authorized  vorskm 
must  be  daily  taught  to  every  pupiL  The  maia  object  of  Ifae  Society 
is  the  raising  of  annual  funds  fbr  the  maintenance .  of  schools,  and  not 
their  permanent  endowment  Although  it  is  a  voluntary  assodatlon, 
and  not  necessarily  connecttd  with  permanent  endowments,  the  schooli 
were  visited  by  the  Assistant  CommiBSioncra  of  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  of  1858,  who  report  on  them  moat  unGivoTably.  '  Their 
efficiency  is  impaired  by  want  of  adeqoMe  mesne.'  '  The  male  teachers 
are  almost  invariably  the  parish  clerks  of  tbeir  respective  districts,  and 
the  female  teachers  their  wives.  They  are  usually  very  illiterate.'  *  The 
school-booki  are  of  an  inferior  deMription,  being,  in  (act,  the  old  Stock 
of  the  Kildare  Place   Society,  out  of  date,  and  behind  the  time. 

Equally  unfavorable  is  the  report  given  of  these  schools  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry  on  Primary  Edaation  in  1870.  '  The  teachers 
'  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  Huch  as  may  be  given  in 
the  central  school  in  Kildare  street.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  their 
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Bchool  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  Dnmethodical  way — the  clHsst- 
flcation  of  the  <;hili1reD,  the  tiine-tkble,  tho  manner  in  which  the  school 
rolls  art  kept,  even  the  arrangcnient  of  the  rooms — in  all  theM 
points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavorably  irith  (he  national 
Ecbool^'  Again',  'the  picture  prevjausly  presented  of  the  inefficiency 
of  Scriptural  schools  rendirs  any  detiiled  report  of  the  capabilities  of 
their  teaching  necessary.' 

The  number  of  pupiU  in  the  Church  E^ncstion  Society's  Schools  on 
June  35.  1868,  was  Sl,4!)l,  or  6-978  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
ehildren  attending  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland.  The  number  of 
Bchools  at  present  in  connection  with  the  Society  is  1,202.  The  number 
of  children  on  the  rolls  is  S2,166 ;  vis.,  44,B62  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
8,747  Protestant  Dissenteni,  and  8,767  Catholics.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  these  schools  are  maintained  at  such  disadvantage — with 
inadequate  means  and  inferior  teachers— is,  that  many  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopalians  entertain  conscientious  objection  to  the  system  of  th« 
National  Board  of  Education. 

Sclioob  0/  (hi  Chrittian  Brolhen. 

The  institute  of  the  Christjan  Brothers  may  next  be  briefly  tlescribed. 
This  will  be  best  dune  in  the  words  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  :— 

I  come  next  to  a  very  different  class  of  schoola,  thorn,  nmnely,  of  the 
ChriBtmn  Brothers.  As  the  Church  Education  Society  is  exclusively  and 
essenlially  Protestant,  so  tlie  iDstiLUto  oC  the  ChrisOan  lirotliersis  exdusivoly 
and  esseulislly  Roman  Cnlliolic.  It  wns  Hrat  tslabliehed  in  Irelntid  in  1S02, 
by  a  merchant  of  the  [own  of  Wftlerford.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Rice,  having 
retired  from  busineis,  determined  to  devote  liis  time  and  his  wealth  to  some 
rriigious  and  useful  purpone.  Alter  deliberalion,  he  resolved  on  liiunding  (he 
institute  of  tlie  ChriBtian  Brothers,  for  the  (crutuilous  education  of  boys,  accord- 
ing to  [he  principles  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion. 

The  teachera  Uiemselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially  trained 
and  set  apart  lor  their  worh.  The  hesdquaners  of  the  institute  are  in  Diiblio, 
where  it  has  a  normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and  nourishing  model 
schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Qrace,  the  head  of  this  estatilishment,  I  v-ns 
able  to  see  all  tli«  internal  arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admir- 
able even  to  the  minuteat  details.  The  novice  who  wishes  to  enter  the  order 
has  to  spend  two  year«  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profee«ion.  He  Is 
afterwards  sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itaelf  it  may  be, 
or  the  proviDoea.  Here  he  lives  a  community  lilb  with  one,  two,  or  mora 
Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  accordinfr  as  the  circumstancea  of  the  scbool 
msy  require,  or  can  support  a  larger  or  smaller  atsff  of  teachers.  He  doea  Dot, 
however,  at  once  become  a  life  member  of  the  institute,  but  hns  to  spend  a  long 
probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  Is  at  liberty  to  leave  the 
society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  hiiDaelf 
drawn.  At  the  close  of  his  probation,  having  now  learned  and  practiced  aU 
that  is  required  of  him,  he  la  Qnally  admitted,  alter  examination,  as  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  institute. 

Although  not  an  eodeslastical  oorporntioti,  the  institute  ia  after  the  strictest 
sort  a  religious  society.  .  .  .  They  wear  a  particular  dress,  snd  are  bound  by 
TOWS  of  celibacy.  Teachmg,  however,  is  their  profestion,  and  through  it  they 
seek  to  promote  the  Interests  of  their  Charch  and  their  own  welfare.  They 
entertain  ennobled  and  lofty  Ideas  of  the  vocmtion  to  which  they  have  been 
called.  It  ia  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  Tliey  who.giTe  their 
•1 ,.  ___^  eng^ed  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be 
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The  Obrtetlaa  Brothen'  Scboots  are  ftvonUy  noticed  by  the  Rojvl 
CommiKionera  of  Irish  BducitloD  Inqnrr;  of  IBSfi  ;  and,  in  a  speeiel 
UMUMT,  ity  the  Endowed  Schools  CoaunuuoQera  of  166&  Their 
■jratem  ia  thai  aecnntely  described  hj  the  latter : — 
■  ^e  knowledtte  commuaicatad  in  tbeee  ai^boolg  ambraoea  not  onl/  reading, 
writing,  arllhineCic,  gnunniar,  geography,  and  book-keeping,  but  alao  an 
acqnaintance  witli  auch  branchea  or  mattiematioil  edenee  aa  are  luitad  to  the 
taatea  and  talenta  of  the  popil^  and  to  iba  atationa  ia  lib  Ih^f  are  deatined  to 
ooeupj.  Geometij,  menaaration,  drawing,  and  neohanlce  become  apedal 
objecta  of  attention.  As  to  tbe  manner  of  oommDnteatiiig  knowledge,  the 
moat  approved  raetliodB  hare  been  carefbUj  rednead  to  pnietiea.  Butitiato 
the  commanication  of  raligioai  knowledge  that  Itaia  inaUtutioo  ia  cbieSr 
devoted.  To  tliia  object  the  memben  direct  their  main  energies.  The  teacbera 
■real]  nader  a  reiigioua  obligation,-  they  are  Id  (he  Brat  inatance  catelUl^ 
selected  and  trained,  and  thej  are  placad  andar  a  atrict  ajatem  of  orgaoiiatioll 
awl  diadplioe. 

A  viait  to  *oj  of  (hair  adMola  will  beat  uwble  us  to  ajqireciala  thg 
devoted  zeal  and  Mdmcy  <tt  the  Brathan,  and  tbe  great  amoant  of 
good  they  accompliah.  Indeed,  one  of  the  moat  intereating  otyecta  that 
ean  be  abown  to  a  atnngar  in  some  6f  tha  eitiea  or  towns  of  Iretand  ia 
the  Ohriatian  Brotbara'  SebooL  The  auoeeaa  of  the  pnpila  in  after-Iile 
ia  proverbial.  Aa  tradeamen,  shop  aasiatanta,  juni<«  clerka,  and  other 
tmpbgit,  tbe  bofs  edncaled  in  the  Chriatiao  Schoola  ara  cagerij  sought 
fcr.  Some  of  them  have  riaen  to  high  poaitiona.  Not  manj  jwn  alnca^ 
one  of  tbem  who,  by  hia  abiKtf  and  integrity,  had  honorably  won  for 
himaelf  a  high  eorainercial  atatua,  filled  tbe  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
DabliiL  And  it  ia  an  intereating  bet,  that  at  the  annual  charity  aemtcD 
in  aid  of  the  Christain  Schools  in  Corit,  it  ia  not  unnanal  to  have  ft 
donation  of  ten  ponnda  or  twenty  poand^  anonymonalj  aent  in, 
marked,  'from  a  fbnner  papll.' 

The  Endowed  Schoola  Ooromissionen  of  16118,  oooclnde  their  notloa 
of  these  schools  in  the  following  lerma: — 

Tbe  entire  amount  of  efidowmeota  bekntging  to  tbe  ChlMian  Bnthera' 


CotDmlBei  oners,  and  are  returned  in  the  tablea  or  acboola  and  endowments. 
In  tbeir  general  reports,  some  of  our  Aaaistant  Cofflmiasioners  notice  tbe  stale 
of  mstructTon  in  thnw  schoola 

Thu&  Hr.  0rawfi»4  aays:— 'Tbe  moat  etBdent  aehocda,  In  mj  oi^oioa,  are 
thoae  managed  by  the  conimunitr  of  Chriatiao  Brothers;  and  I  attribute  this 
elBclency  to  tlie  excellenoa  of  iheir  sjaleni,  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  seal  in  the  caose  or  education.' 

Ur.  Penne&ther  aays; — 'In  the  school  under  tbe  msnagement  oT  thsoom* 
manity  of  liie  Chriaiian  Brothers^  which  I  was  directed  to  visit,  I  fbnnd  the 
teaching  elBdenC,  and  the  maatera  lealooaly  devoted  to  their  work.' 

Dr.  H'Blain  ssya: — '  I  was  much  JnnpresKd  irith  the  general  aspect  pre* 
aented  by  tbeae  scho<^  and  partlenUriy  with  their  diadpline  and  order,  oooi- 
bined  with  the  cheerfulneai  end  docility  ot  tbe  people.  The  boys  educated  in 
tbe  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have  In  general  attained  an  unusual  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  diSbrent  brancbea  of  leamlne  in  which  they  are  Instructed. 

*  Tbe  superterity  of  theae  aobools  ia  doubueaa,  in  a  great  neaaare,  to  be 
aacribed  to  tbe  extraordinary  personal  ioQuence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over 
the  pupils — an  inSuence  based  on  the  distinction  that  these  teacbera  have  de> 
voted  their  Uvea  to  the  canes  of  education,  for  no  private  or  petsooal  gain  or 
reward,  but  solely  in  tbe  diacbarge  of  a  movd  and  aelf  impoaed  duty. 
44 
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In  addltioo  b>  tfaU  oaoM,  tbs  Clintiu  firotheis  who  teiMh  in  the  wdbodb 
•ppeM  to  biiv«  been  renMrkutjtr  well  trained  Tor  ths  burioesa  or  itiitnictjott: 
not  mere!]'  that  they  >re  themselves  good  Brliolars,  but  that  Uiey  have  acquired 
a  great  aptitude  in  th«  art  oT  Maehmg,  and  do  omliiMrf  akiU  id  devtiiiig  (ha 
moat  «lBaeDt  melbod  lor  tfa*  ot^niialioB  and  diadpliiw  of  Uieir  Mluxd.' 

With  raapect  to  the  aclioola  under  the  care  or  the  Chrialian  Brulhera  we 
received  no  compluinta.  Our  Assistant  Comcnisiionera  bare  cxpres-sed  moat 
&*orable  upiniona  aa  to  these  acboul^  !□  irliidt  we  eutirely  concur. 


In'  the  educational  census,  (aken  by  tha  Royal  ( 
Inquiry  on  Prioury  Education,  the  Dumber  of  boys  attending  the 
■rhooU  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  IrelasdoD  Jud«  S6,  1868,  was  found 
to  be  2O,0SS,  or  4-484  per  cent  of  all  the  chHdren  attending  the  priowiT 
■cbooU  of  the  country.  The  CbrisliaD  Brothers  compile  and  pnUish 
ttteir  own  school-books,  which  are  ftiDy  equal  to  those  published  by  tha 
Natiooal  Board.  These  books  'are  used  also  exclusively  in  tha  connat 
■dhools  not  connected  with  tha  Beard.  Tbey  are  nuch  mom  dUkuH 
than  the  National  Bene*,  the  Third  Book  betnK  aa  advaoeed  aa  tbe 
Fourth  of  tbe  latter  claai^  and  they  are  fuller  of  intareslinc  matter  of 
all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and  Catholicity  in  considentble  pro- 
portiona.  They  an,  of  couive,  more  expenrive  than  the  National  booka, 
but  are  nevertbetess  bought  by  the  Bcbolam,  who,  owing  to  their  prio^ 
take  much  care  of  them,  and  make  them  laH  hngv.'  We  ahall  ace 
Airther  on,  how,  from  eonsclenlious  motive*,  at  an  early  ptriod,  the 
Brothers  withdrew  from  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

Bvsides  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  are  the  Praaentation  Honka,  and 
other  similar  congregations  of  religious  men,  deratedly  l^oring  in  tbe 
woft  of  ednoallng  tha  poor. 

The  fbllowing  are  tbe  statistics  in  brief  of  theachod  endowuenta  hi 
operation  in  Ireland  : — 
Number  of  Endowments, 


916 

1»,sooaGra> 

.    14,eiGI 

,     31,564i 
.     16,391(' 


Total  acreage  of  tbe  lauds  belonging  to  these,  . 

Bstlwated  aoniial  Taloe  of  tbe  achooj  premises, 
Net  annual  income  derived  Irom  land, 
Net  aaDnsl  iamnie  ahsing  ttom  trust-fniid^    . 

These  make  in  aggregate  income  of  68,6T0L  per  anntun.  Tbe  nomber 
of  schools  sDppMtcd  by  these  endowments  is  1,821.  To  tbeae  must  be 
added  the  National  schools,  which  have  no  permanent  endowments  other 
than  sites  vested  In  the  Commissionvrs  of  National  Education,  or  in 
ImstMS  for  them.  They  are  1,S07  tn  nwubcr,  and  the  annual  value  of 
tiie  school  premleei  is  7,60fif. 

Thus,  it  will  be  aeen,  the  total  number  of  endowed  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  Ireland  ia  8,898,  with  permanent  endowments  amounting  in  tbe 
•ggregate  to  7e,408I.> 

1  have  gone  thus  largely  into  the  snlyect  of  tha  Endowed  Srhoots, 
because,  although  many  of  them  are  now  devoted  to  inlarmediate  edn- 
cation,  they  were  nearly  all  intended  by  their  (banders  br  the  poorer 
classea,  and  therclbre  most  be  taken  into  account  in  any  review  of  the 
hiatory  ttf  primary  education  in  Ireland. 
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Id  the  oonstitiition  ud  rule*  of  ataiij  all  the  public  MlucUional 
liwtitatiooa  of  the  countiy,  up  ta  th«  cktM  of  the  flnt'qnuler  of  Out 
c«itai7,  we  fiod  the  Mme  Imvcd  of  boatility  to  ths  nattoiwl  bilh  and 
dlvcgard  of  the  fMllnge  of  the  ptofie~  Therefore  the  endowments,  and 
large  grants,  whether  Royal,  Pari  ism  enUry,  or  iudlTidnal,  were  of 
very  little  aTuI  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

And  yet,  there  Dever  was  a  people  more  aoxioaa  bt  instruction. 
Unwillijig  to  pay  the  price  domanded  for  participation  in  the  adTsntageK 
of  the  endowed  and  State-supported  establislimonts — the  renunciation 
of  the  hith  t4  theuv  fkthem — they  made,  out  of  their  aleoder  means,  the 
beat  proviaian  they  could  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Uany 
private  Bohools  were  establiishcd— Hret  stealthily,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
and  subaequently  openly,  as  the  Penal  Liws  were  gradually  relaxed. 
In  the  rural  districts,  hedge  achools  abounded,  as  described  by  Arthur 
Toung  anJ  other  travelera ;  and,  in  tfacKc,  the  wretched  stipend  of  the 
devotud  and  often  classically  Uaincd  teieher  wan  made  up,  not  of  school 
pen^'e,  fur  they  had  none,  but  of  sods  of  turl^  and  bandfuls  of  potatoes, 
contributed  by  hia  ragged  pupila. 

From  the  Report  of  a  Parliamentary  ComniisBioo  of  Inquiry,  ranging 
from  1821  to  1837,  we  learn  tbatin  the  year  1634  the  number  of  children 
whcM  parents  were  paying  fbr  thdr  education  in  Ireland  was  400,848; 
n&,  819,288  Catholics,  and  81,060  Protestants,  being  a  proportion  of 
fiiur  to  0D&     The  p^olation  then  was  7,160,000. 

In  making  timt  report,  tha  CommisMOneia  recommended  a  totallj 
new  system  of  popular  edueaUon,  baaed  on  the  principal  that  '  in  a 
country  where  mutual  diriiions  exist  between  different  classes  of  the 
people,  schools  should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to 
children  of  all  rdigious  persuawons  such  nseful  instruction  as  they  may 
Mverally  be  capable  and  de^rous  of  recciiing,  without  baring  any 
ground  to  apprehend  any  intarierence  with  their  reapective  religious 
prindplea;*  and  they  expreaaed  their  entire  concurrence  JQ  the  '  unani- 
moua  opinion '  of  the  CommiaaioDers  of  1619,  '  that  no  plan  of  education, 
however  wisely  and  nneicepliooably  eontrived  in  other  respect^  can  be 
carried  into  effectual  opavUon  in  Ireland  nnl«M  It  baeiphdtly  avowed 
ud  dearly  understood  as  ita  leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or 
denomination  of  Christians.' 

The  Coromissionera  recommended  the  appointment  by  Qovemnient  of 
a  Board,  who  ahould  be  empowered  to  receive  and  dispow  of  Parlia- 
mentary granta,  and  have  a  general  control  over  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed establishments  for  the  instruction  of  the  poorer  clasees  in  Ireland. 

They  further  recommended  the  appomtment  of  two  teachers  in  every 
school,  one  Proteatant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  saperintend 
•eparately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ;  and  they  hoped  to 
Iwve  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  selection  from  the  Scriplares  whi^ 
might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  pennsskiDs.  These 
schemes  however  were  soon  (bund  to  be  impracticable. 
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That,  up  to  thb  period,  18i7,  Um  InteriereDca  of  the  State  had  not 
been  conBned  Bote)  j  to  regulation  and  to  inquiry,  bat  had  been  ezereiaed 
in  liberml  Pariiamentuy  graota  for  the  purpoiaaof  edncation,  will  be 
Been  ih  the  fcdioiring  retam  of  a  Select  Oomuittee  of  tbe  Hotue  of  Ceoi- 
mona,  appointed  in  1698: 


Charter  Schoids  (Incorponlsd  SocietrX 

Foundling  Hospila], 

Associutiou  Ibr  diacountenlinciiig  Tice,  . 

Kildare  Place  Society,    . 

Lord  UeaceaanL'B  AiDd, 

llaynooth  College, 

Belrasl  iTiBtitution, 

Cork  Institution, 

Hibemiaa  UiliUiy  ScIhwI, 

Uarine  Sociotj,  . 

Fomnls  Orplian  School,  . 

Total, 


I,l<l3,g69    a  0 

820,005     3  i 

101,991  J8  G 

n0,608     0  0 

40,9Sa     D  0 

311,869  IS  6 

4,196     0  0 

43,tlO     0  0 

340,3oG     1  fi 

U,>S3  10  9 

S0,4I4  10  ft 

!,9U,140    3  4 


Tbe  number  of  acholats  receiving  inatroctioo  in  1626  was  660,649, 
'leaving  in  all  probability  upirarde  of  160,000  without  the  mc«na  of 
education.'  Of  the  actual  number  of  acbolan  ratumed,  8S4,78S  were 
being  taught  in  tho  common  pay  Khools;  48,119  in  schocda  aupptvted 
eiclnsively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  laity ;  Sl,SSfi  under 
various  OBtabllshmenls  of  private  charity ;  and  05,246  (m  liaa  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole)  were  being  inatructud  in  aehooU  maintained,  ia 
tbe  whole  or  in  part,  at  Uw  public  expense.  '  It  ia  alio  worthy  of  con- 
sideration,' obaervea  the  Select  Committ^  'that  whilst  in  tbe  leaid 
exclusive  of  tho  Utter  establLihBenta  (tbe  AsMciationfar  Diaoountenanc- 
ing  Yice,  and  tho  Kildare  Flaoe  Society)  the  number  of  Pretcstanl*  as 
compared  with  Catholic*  ia  as  86,864  lo  84,618,  in  tbe  pay  aeheola  tbe 
proportion  of  scholars  of  the  respective  persuasions  is  as  87,888  to 
807,406.  It  Is  howover  right  to  obverve  tfaat^at  tbe  tiuM  theae  retama 
were  made  many  of  the  children  ara  stated  to  bave  been  withdrawn 
fhiio  the  Bcboola,  and  consequently  the  numbera  are  probably  below  the 
real  strengtb  of  scholars  in  permanent  attendance  at  other  times.' 

The  Select  Committee  of  18S8  recommended  in  1880  a  sygtem  of 
'c<HDhined  literary  and  a  separata  religious  education,  adapted  to  the 
viawa  of  the  religious  perauaaiona  which  prevail  in  Irebnd.'  Torcalia* 
such  a  system,  they  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Board,  acting 
under  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  legialatore,  and  held  re- 
-gponrible  for  the  foundation  and  management  of  public  schools,  ^lied  or 
supported  at  tbe  public  expense  j  the  selection  of  teai^iera  without 
reference  to  their  religtoua  connections,  but  trained  in  model  icbonls  of 
tiie  Board ;  and  that  all  rel^ooa  instnidion  shoold  be  given,  net  by  the 
teachers,  but  by  the  clei^  of  the  respective  communions  to  which  the 
parents  belong.  On  this  basis  Eari  Orey  announced  in  parliament 
Sept  9,  1881,  his  intention  to  introduce  a  compreiiensive  system  of 
national  education  for  the  poor  of  Ireland. 
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PABUAMEHTABT  AOtlOH  or  1811 

Uoder  the  Soolcli  Educktioa  Aa  of  1871,  a  Oammittoa  of  the  Privj 
Council,  on  Education  in  ScotUnd,  is  appointed  by  Her  Hajeit;,  called 
'the  Scotch   Education  DepartmenL' 

Sulgect  to  the  Departmeut,  a  Board  of  Edseation  for  Scotland  is 
ettablishod,  to  endure  for  three  jears  from  the  pueing  of  the  Act,  and, 
after  that,  for  two  yean  fuHher  if  deemed  desirable.  This  Board  con- 
aista  of  five  meinbera,  appointed  faj  the  Queen,  during  pteasnre ;  and  ita 
office  and  place  of  bugineca  are  in  Edinburgh.  The  Board  regulates  the 
distribution  of  the  ParliamBiitarj  grant,  and  generally  carries  out  the 
proTisions  of  the  Act,  subject  to  the  control  of  (be  DepartcueDt. 
Fariih  and  Burgh  ScAeal  Boardt. 

Within  tweWe  months  fhjm  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  School  Board  ia 
to  be  elected  in  and  for  cTery  parish  and  burgh  in  Scotland ;  and  all  the 
parish  schools  established  under  the  recited  Acta  of  Parliament,  and  all 
the  burgh  schools  are  to  be  Tested  in  the  achool  boards  of  their  seTeral 
parishi-s  or  burghs,  the  heritors  and  niinisters,  in  the  one  case,'and  the 
town  council,  magistrates,  and  other  authorities,  la  the  other  case,  being 
superseded  as  to  management,  obligations,  powers,  and  duties,  by  the 
school  boardR. 

The  proviaiona  of  the  Act  as  to  the  mode  of  election  of  school  board^- 
the  cuniulatiTe  vote,  the  triennial  tenure  of  office  by  members  of  school 
boards,  the  proceedings  of  school  boards,  the  supply  of  public  school 
accomniodatian,  the  maintenance  of  schooJa,  the  power  of  ^>pointjng 
managers,  the  power  of  accepting  the  trannfer  of  existing  schools,  the 
eatablishnient  and  maintenance  of  industrial  schools,  the  school  fiind, 
the  power  to  impose  rates,  and  tiie  borrowing  powen  of  school  boards, 
are  all  the  same  as  in  the  English  Act 

The  school  boards  hare  the  jiower  to  Sz  the  school  fees  to  be  pud  by 
the  children  ;  and  they  may,  if  they  think  Bt,  pay  to  the  teachers  of  a 
school  the  fees  derifed  from  such  school. 

The  higher  class  public  schools  in  bur^ghs  and  parishes  are  to  be 
managed  by  ichocd  boards,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  higher  educallon 
of  the  country.  But  no  part  of  the  funds  or  reteaues  of  a  higher  class 
public  school  is  to  pass  into  the  school  fund,  and  no  part  of  the  expense! 
of  any  such  school  is  lo  be  paid  out  of  that  fund. 

Parliamentary  grants,  according  to  the  rates  and  under  the  conditions 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in  force 
for  the  time,  may  be  made — 

(L)  To  soy  school  board,  for  ind  [n  recpect  erf'  the  public  schools  under  their 
manageineiit ; 

(2.)  To  the  maDagrsn  of  any  school  which  1^  io  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch 
EduostioQ  Departioeiit,  efficiently  contributicg  lo  the  secular  educa- 
tion of  (he  parish  or  burfcli  in  which  it  a  situated ;  proTJded  that  such 
conditions  theW  not  ftlve  any  preference  or  adnnla^  lo  nny  school 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  or  is  not  prorided  by  a  acbool  board. 
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The  Act  proTJdes  Uwt  PkrllftmcnUrr  gnnts  shall  not  be  made  for  or 
in  respect  of- 

(a.)  Instmction  In  rellgloiiB  snbjects : 

(t.)  A.  icbool  flilabtisbed  after  tbe  puii*K  Ot  Um  Act,  not  being  a  public 

•ctaool,  uoleflB  the  Departioeut  staall  after  due  mqoiry  be  Mticfled  that 

noBuScient  provision  ezisCa  for  the  children  Tor  whom  the  Bchool  m 

int^cded,  regard  being  bHd  to  tbe  rellgioug  belief  of  [heir  parenla,  or 

that  it  i«  athwwiae  BpecMly  required  In  tbe  locally  where  It  is 

situated. 

No  Parliamcatarj  gnnt  vill  be  made  in  aid  of  building  CDlai^ng, 

improring,  or  fitting  up  anj  achool,  except  in  panuaoce  of  a  written 

application  Bent  in  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  on  or  befor* 

December  81,  1873. 

This  will  have  tbe  same  effect  ta  a  correspMidbg  prorieion  under  tha 
EngtiBh  Act — namely,  that  measures  will  be  taken  immediately  to  pro- 
ride  and  (bmish  all  the  additional  school  buildings  that  may  be  required. 
Under  this,  aa  under  the  English  Act,  it  is  no  part  of  the  dufjes  of 
Her  H^esty's  inspectors  to  inquire  inU)  aiiy  instruction  in  religious 
subjects,  or  to  esanune  any  scholar  in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any 
religious  subject  or  book  in  public  or  other  schools  inspected  by  them. 
The  Conscience  clauM  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  English 

Every  public  ecbool  and  every  school  suMect  to  inapection  and  recei?iiig  the 
ParliBiDeoUry  graut  is  open  to  children  or  nil  denominations,  and  an;  child 
Diay  be  withdrawn  by  bia  perants  from  any  instmction  in  religioua  sabjeota  and 
from  any  rehgioua  otwervaooe  in  tay  sucii  schual,  tbe  child  aaBtaieiDg  oo  diaad- 
Tantage  with  respect  to  secular  ioatructioD  by  reaaoa  of  beiog  ao  wilbdrswn, 
«r  by  resHoo  of  his  religions  denomiDStioD. 

The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religions  observance  is  practiced, 
or  instmcdon  In  rdiglouB  sutgects  is  given,  at  any  meeting  of  tbe  school 
tar  elementary  instruction,  must  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  tbe  end, 
or  at  (he  beghming  uid  at  the  end  of  such  meeting,  and  must  be  specified 
in  a  table  approved  of  by  tbe  Scotch  Education  Department 
Farenlol  Duiy  la  ta  ScAool  AUendance  of  ChSdrai. 

All  parents  are  bound,  under  the  Act,  to  provide  elementary  edncation 
for  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  ;  and  if  unable 
fhim  poverty  to  pay  therelbr,  to  apply  to  tbe  parochial  board  of  the 
parish  or  burgh,  which  is  bound  ta  pay  the  same  out  of  the  poor  fund, 
no  such  payment  being  made  or  refused  on  condition  of  the  child  attend- 
ing any  Bcho<J  in  receipt  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  other  than  such  as 
may  be  aelecled  by  the  parent 

Parents  neglecting  (o  provide  elementary  education  for  their  children 
may  be  proceeded  against  by  the  procurator  fiscal  on  a  certificate  from 
a  school  board,  being  liable  on  conviction  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  shillinga,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  Tha 
procedure  may  be  repeated  agMnat  tbe  aame  parent,  and  in  reapect  of 
the  continuance  of  the  same  ikilure  of  duly,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
three  months.    All  fines  so  recovered  are  to  be  paid  Into  the  school  fund. 

It  is  wiMly  enacted  Uttt  emploTnB  of  children,  imder  tbe  aga  of  thir- 
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tMB,  wbelbcr  M  dowMtie  Kmat^  wwkwi  in  niMa,  fadonM,  or 
worlcdio|i^  or  MwititiU  in  ahop^  ahill  be  de^Md  to  nndaftake  Am 
dotiM  oT  a  parent  in  tUa  regard,  aad  be  bdd  tiabla  in  ddkolt  But  Ibe 
parent  ia  not  tbo^y  cxcupttd  fttni  tiabOitj. 

Under  the  b^tUi  Act,  inatnietian  in  rafipaoa  saljecta  ia  pemutted 
fai  Tolontarf  ai^iM^  recetTuig  Ibe  Patfiaaetitarr  Kraut,  olber  befiire  or 
•fto',  or  both  bdbre  and  after,  cacfa  mectiog  of  tfae  acbool  for  aecokr 
inatmctkn^  bat  it  is  atiktlj  ptitubited,  at  any  (mu,  in  arfioal  boaid 
aebooia.  Now,  nndcr  tlw  Scotch  Act,  no  snch  excrptuD  ia  made; 
and  rd^iooa  obaerTmncea  may  be  pnctioed  and  rrfigioaa  inatmctkB 
pren,  at  the  times  abore  aperiBcd,  in  aS  aebcola  aEke,  whether 
volnntarf  or  adiool  board,  receirii^  the  PaHiamenbTy  gr>n^ 
nndcr  th«  Scotch  EdoeatioD  DEpaitment.  Id  aQ  laaii,  of  county 
the  eonditioaa  of  the  Conaejenf  danas  inaat  be  atricUy  obaerred. 
nie'expcdicD^  of  aocfa  a  peniinion  ia  diatinctly  affirmed  in  tha 
preamblo  of  the  Scotch  Act,  which  aeta  Ibith,  that  'it  baa  been  tiie 
aMom  in  the  pnblie  adiooU  of 'Scotland  to  prt  inatmction  in  r^^on 
to  chndreo  whoae  parenta  did  not  abject  lo  tbe  inEtrnetioa  ao  pren,  bat 
with  liber^  to  parenta,  wHboiit  lorMting  any  of  the  other  advantagca  of 
the  at^Kiok,  to  dect  that  Ihor  children  alboald  not  receere  aadi  inatne- 
ticm,  and  it  ia  expedient  that  the  managcn  of  public  adMiola  ahall  be  at 
Ebcrtr  to  cODtiniie  the  auae  enatom.' 

We  give  ariire  tlie  aeetioBa  relating  to  rel^ona  Imtraetioa,  and  tbe 
da^  of  paroita  and  adwol  bonida  in  reject  lo  tlie  dcmentarf  edncn- 
tion  of  childrca. 


B Moj  religiw oltiii 
adMNil ;  and  no  child  AtO  in  any  aocb  adKnl  be  placed  at  anj  diaadTanlaga 
wHh  reapffli  tp  ftp  wcnlar  in^rnetiMi  firen  tbeceinby  reaaonof  ItaedcooBma- 
UmU  which  ancbeUld  or  Ui  parent  beioor-orby  raaan  oT  bie  being  wMh- 

n  be  ginn 
IT  at  tbe  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  die  b^inning  and  end  of  waA 
meeting,  and  ^»«n  |m  ^M'rifm  {q  ^  table  ^prored  of  bj  tbe  Scotch  fAw,nmHn^ 


C9.  It  iball  be  tlie  dDty  <' ereij  panit  topnmde 
Radti^  writing,  and  aiilhaiatle  Sw  Ua  dUdiea  bet 


jcaia  air  ag^  md  if  imable  km  porcctr  to  ptj  Iberefa',  to  t^ply  lo  the 
pnrodiial  board  cf  Ike  pariA  or  bqigh  in  whidi  be  wjdca,  ^  II  ihall  be  die 
dntjar  aaid  boaidio  pay  on!  cf  the  poor  hnd  the  oedfemj  and  wwneble  fcea 
lir  Ibe  eleoMBtary  cdoeMiaa  of  oney  each  child,  orandt  part  of  aodi  fcea  aa 
IhepanDtdiallbeDnaUe  lo  p^,  in  the  aranl  of  the  bond  being  mtidfed  of 
the  inabibly  of  the  paneit  to  pay  and  fern,  and  Ibe  proririona  of  tbb  dame 
dnn  apply  to  die  ednceliim  of  blind  eUldren,  bat  no  andi  payment  AaU  be 
—  ' •  -  -  -,  eoodilion  of  tbe  child  attending  aay  achool  in  Tcoa^  of 
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HASSAUHUaCTTe. 

Thi  SUte  of  UusachaMtU  is  compoied  of  the  origioftl  Colonj 
of  Ply  month,  founded  bj  a  small  body  of  Engtish  Faritans  or 
Independents  who  first  took  fefnge  ia  Solland  in  1608,  and  nude 
their  first  permanent  settlement  at  Plymouth,  December  22,  1620, 
and  the  Colony  of  MauMhusetla  Bay.  The  latter  was  began  in 
1628,  under  a  grant  of  landa  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  by 
individuals  who  were  incorporated  in  1629  by  Charles  I.,  as  the 
Ooremor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Say  and  New  England. 
Under  this  grant  and  charter,  settlement  was  made  at  Salem  in  1628. 
and  Charlestowu  and  Boston  in  1630.  The  two  colouica  wer« 
unit«d  under  the  Provincial  Charter  granted  by  William  and  Hary, 
in  October,  1601,  and  the  govemmeot  orgsniied  in  June,  1692,  aa 
the  Province  of  Masaachnsetta. 

The  documenta  of  the  Company  under  which  the  Colony  of 
Plymonth  was  settled,  the  articles  of  agreement  formed  by  the 
fint  company  of  settlers  on  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  and  the 
Provincial  Charter  of  Hassachnsetts,  contun  no  notice  of  schools 
or  the  educatiuD  of  cbildrea.  The  first  public  movement  in  this 
direction  waa  inspired  by  the  necessitiea  of  the  educated  familiea 
who  gave  character  and  form  to  the  infiuit  setliements.  The  fathers, 
educated  in  the  endowed  grammar  or  free  schools  and  universitiei 
of  England,  made  early  and  earnest  efforts  to  provide  nmilar  oppor- 
tunities for  their  own  children,  in  advance  of  any  colonial  orevea 
any  town  action  on  the  subject. 

In  1636,  Hs  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Boston,  the  Gen- 
eral Conrt  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  met  in  Boston 
on  the  8th  of  September,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  college.  The  sum  thus  appropriated  was 
more  than  the  whole  tai  levied  on  the  colony  at  that  time  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  population  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve 
villages  did  not  exceed  five  thousand  pervons. 

In  1638  John  Harvard  left  by  will  the  sum  of  £779  in  money, 

and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books.     In  1640,  the  General 

Court  granted  to  the  college  the  income  of  the  Charlestowu  ferry ; 

and  in  1642,  the  Governor,  with  the  magistrates  and  teachersand 
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ddere  were  empoirered  to  establisli  itatntes  and  coastitittions  for  d.« 
infoDt  inBtitntion ;  and  in  16fiO  k  charter  was  gtaatei,  which  iras  pro- 
tected by  an  artideln  theconstitntionof  1780andBtill^eauIiDBthefhn• 
da^Kntal  law  of  tha  oldest  literary  tnititaUoB  in  lliu  Muatry. 

In  1642  the  attention  of  t&e  General  Court  ma  turned  to  the  enb- 
ject  of  family  inatmetion  ia  the  following  enactment ; 

FoTBtmncli  m  the  wood  vdncation  of  children  it  of  ■ingnlor  b«&oof  and  beasfit 
to  aaf  eonmonweilth;  and  wheraa  nanj  {MRnto  and  BMlars  ara  loo  indnlgoDt 
and  Degligeut  of  Ibcii  dutj  in  this  kind: 

A  M  thtTtfon  ordtndlni  OiU  Cnrt  asd  tit  matkmlf  tianqf.  That  the  Mkctmen 
of  every  town,  in  tboMTCralnradactiaiid  iraactaa  whan  tb^  dwell,  atail  baTa 
a  vlffilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  Deirhbon,  la  see,  fint,  that  oooe  of  tfaBin 
■hall  Buffer  so  mnch  barbarism  la  anTof  tb^  funilJM,  ai  not  to  endeaTor  to 
teach,  b7  tbemsalTee  n'otheia,  their  children  and  appnoticea  ao  unch  laaniingaa 
maj  enable  ihempcTfeetlT  to  nad  the  BngUah  longats  and  knowledga  of  tbacap- 
Haf  laws,  npon  penalty  (»  twenty  BhllllDgs  for  ea»  aefflect  therein ;  also,  that  d! 
nMstersof  rainlHesdo,ooceawaek,at  leaat,ealeebi*a  tWr  ehUdMaand  aarvaaia 
in  the  gnmnda  and  priaclples  of  relivion,  and  if  any  be  naable  to  do  so  mnch,  that 
then,  at  the  least,  they  nnwtm  snch  chtidien  or  apprentleea  to  learn  mme  short 
orthodox  catechiam,  wtihoal  book,  that  ihsy  nwy  be  able  t« 


that  sball  be  propontided  (o  tbam  ont  of  aneh  calechlama  by  their  parenia  or  mas- 

y  0?  the  selectmen,  whete  tbev  shall  call  them  to  a  trial  of  what  they 

bave  teamed  in  this  hind ;  and  farther,  Inat  all  paieals  and  nulera  do  breed  ana 


biine  up  theii  children  and  apprentices  io  some  honeet  lawful  calling,  labor,  i_ 
ampToymmt,  dther  In  hnsbanary  or  Hnm  other  trade  profitabta  fbr  tbemselve*  and 
the  commonwealtb,  if  they  will  not  nor  cannot  train  Uieni  nn  in  leani^  to  fit 
tbem  fur  higher  employments ;  and  if  any  of  the  selectmen,  afler  admoDinon  by 
them  given  to  such  maalen  of  families,  shall  find  them  still  nt^igent  of  tbeir  duty 
in  tbe  patticnlars  abrcmAitioned,  whereby  children  and  •erTonta  bemoia  rode, 
atnbbom,  and  nnraly,  the  stdd  selectmen,  with  the  help  of  two  magistrates,  shall 
take  such  chlldrMi  or  apptentioes  from  them,  and  place  them  with  some  maalera  fiw 
you^  Imjs  till  thef  coom  t«  tweoty-otte,  and  ^rls  ei^teen  yean  of  age  complete, 
which  will  more  strictly  look  onto  iuid  force  tbem  losobmitnntogoTemment,  accor- 
ding to  the  rolea  of  the  order.  If  by  fair  means  and  former  inrtmetions  tMy  win 
not  be  drawn  nnto  it. 

In  tbe  eame  year  tlie  following  brief  Schocd  Uode  was  enacted : 
It  being  one  chief  projecl  of  that  old  detnder,  Satan,  to  keep  men  ftom  tbe  knowl' 
edge  of  the  Scriptorei,  as  in  former  times,  beeping  them  In  an  unknown  tongue^ 
■0 la  thcH  latter  tJatw,  by  persoadng  ftom  the  nse  of  tongnee.  lo  diat  at  least  the 
tme  sense  and  oManing  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  &lae 
glosses  of  deceireiB;  and  to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be  bnrfed  in  the  grave 
of  onr  forefatbers,  in  chnrch  and  commonwealtb,  the  liord  aawsting  our  endeaTora  t 

.  ...in  (hie  jurisdicUoD,  after  tbe  Lordbatl 

householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  —  . . 

children  as  shall  resort  to  lum,  to  write  and  read,  whose  waees  shall  be  p^d, 
uther  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  lucb  children,  or  by  tfa«  inhaUlants  in  nnerd, 
by  m»j  of  supply,  as  lbs  nuQor  part  of  Iboee  who  order  tbe prtideatiala  of  tnatowa 
shall  appoint;  provided  tliat  tlraae  who  aend  tbeir  children  be  not  opptassed  by 
paying  much  more  than  lb«y  can  have  them  tanjtht  tor  io  other  towna. 

A»iituftiTthtTOT4tnd,  That whsn any  town  shall iueraaae  to  tbem 
one  hundred  families  or  bonsebolders,  tbey  shall  set  u 
■if  being  able  to  inatmety<    '*         ' 


olden,  tbey  shall  set  up  a  grammar  scbcol,  the 
itroet  yonUu  m  (sr  as  Am  may  be  >tted  for  the 
u  nag^  the  perfimnaaeaMeaf  above  one  year. 


nnlveiuty,  and  if  any  other  town  nag^eet  the  perfimnaaea  bereof  above  one  year, 
then  even  such  town  shall  pay  five  poonds  per  annnm  to  the  next  snch  edtooli 
till  tbey  shaU  perfona  this  order. 

yfVAi  rariooa  modifieatiottt  as  to  dctdb,  bat  widi  Ae  mubo  olfjeeta 
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steadily  ht  riev.vis.,  the  exdnrion  of"  bubarisni "  from  erery  family 
by  pnrcnting  its  bmving  even  one  nnbuigltt  and  idle  child  or  apprea- 
tice,  tbo  nuintenabcG  of  an  cdementaiy  school  in  every  neighborhood 
where  there  were  ehildien  enoimfa  to  oenstitnte  a  sebooliWid  of  ft  Latin 
Bcbool  in  every  large  town,  and  of  a  coll^  fbr  higher  cnltnre  for  the 
whole  colony,  the  colonial  legiBlatnrei  and  the  peof4e  in  the  serenl 
towns  in  MaasadrasettB,  maintained  an  odncational  system,  which, 
althongh  not  as  early  or  as  thorough  aa  the  school  code  of  Saxony  and 
Wirtcmbntg,  has  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  commnnity  in  pop- 
nUtion,  wealth,  and  indnstrial  development,  and  stimolated  and  shaped 
the  legislation  of  other  States  in  behalf  of  nnirersal  edncation. 

The  article  oa  education  in  the  oonstitation  of  1780  was  one  of  tbd 
first  ever  incorporated  into  the  organic  law  of  a  State.  Section  2, 
making  impentive  on  l^;islatora  and  nugistnUea  to  eoconrage  the  in> 
teresta  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  oil  seminaries  of  them,  was 
fismed  by  John  Adams,  and  has  been  retained  until  this  day  wUbont 
the  slightest  alteration. 

n«  Ommrsitf  M  CmmtriJgt,  amd  Eactmnetrntat  rfLllnwImn,  tU. 
Bicrion  L — TBK  DBirEasrrv. 
Abt.  1.  Wheieu  our  wise  and  piotu  ancestors,  so  earlf  •«  the  veu  one  tboQ> 
Mnd  ail  hundred  and  thiitj-a[i,  laid  the  fonndallon  of  Harrard  Coilcffe,  in  whSch 
nniveraltr  nuoy  penoni  of  gnM  eannnM  hsra,  bj  tbe  b)aMl)i|r  of  Ood,  b«en  iu- 
llUUd  into  ihoso  arts  aad  icioDces  wbich  quulifled  them  for  pablic  sinplojrments, 
both  in  charcb  and  stata;  and  wbereas  the  eneomwraiMit  of  tbe  arts  and  sel- 
enoBB,  sad  all  good  litaratara,  taads  to  tho  honor  of  Uod,  the  advantage  of  Ihb 
Cbriitiai)  reKeloD,  and  the  great  benefit  of  thi«  and  tbe  other  United  Stsiei  of 
America ;  it  fi  declared  that  tbe  preatdent  and  fellows  of  HarTUd  Celkge,  in  tbdr 


coiporale  capaeitj,  and  tbwr  aiweeeson  In  that  cepacia,  their  otteen  and  m^ 
TBoti,  shalt  nave,  hold.  oaa.  ezerciso,  and  eajof  all  the  powera,  autborittn,  rights, 
liborties.  prlTilege*,  immaaiUeii,  and  fnnchiMi  which  tbef  now  haTO,  or  are  en- 
ticed to  hare,  hold,  ate,  exeicue,  and  eiyoj ;  and  tbe  Mma  are  berebv  ratified  and 
canfirmed  unta  them,  the  said  presideDl  and  fellows  of  Harrard  Collie,  and  to 
Ihdr  inecessors,  and  to  their  officen  and  serranta,  respeetlvelj,  forever. 

2.  And  whereas  there  bavo  been,  at  Eondij  times,  br  divert  pertons,  gifts, 
gnats,  devises  of  booses,  lands,  teoeoients,  goods,  chaUeU,  l^aciea,  aad  coorsj- 
anaas,  heretofore  made,  either  to  Harvard  College,  in  Cambridge,  In  New  England, 
or  to  tbe  presideDt  and  fbllowt  of  Harvard  ColleM,  or  to  tbe  lald  oellego  b;  some 
otber  deecrtptton,  nnder  several  charters  inecesslvstf— it  Is  declared,  (hnt  all  tbe 
said  gi&s,  grants,  devises,  legai^es,  and  eonvevaneea  oralwiebjrlbiever  eoafirmed 
nnio  the  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  College,  and  to  then  saceessors  in  the 
capacltj  aforesaid,  aceordinff  to  lbs  tme  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  donor  or  do* 
nors,  Kraator  aad  grantors,  devisor  aad  devisori. 

3.  And  whereas,  bj  aa  act  of  the  general  conrt  of  the  colonj  of  Massaebnaetta 
llaT,  passed  In  the  jear  one  thoosand  six  hnadred  and  fortj-'two,  tbe  j^vornor 
and  dcfiul/  governor  for  the  time  being,  and  all  tho  maglstralee  of  tbat  jnrtsdio- 
tion,  wore,  with  tho  prosldeal  aod  a  number  of  the  clergy  in  tbe  said  act  described, 
constituted  tbe  overseen  of  Horrard  College ;  and  It  being  neeeetai?  In  this  new 
oonstitation  of  gov«nuDBat  to  ascertain  nbo  shall  be  deemed  snoceston  to  tbo 
stdd  goremor,  ^putj  govenior,  and  magistrates.  It  Is  declared  that  tho  governor, 
lienlenant  goveroor,  eoancil,  and  senate  of  this  cammonwealth  are  and  shall  be 
deemed  theu'sncceasori;  who,  with  tlra  president  of  Harvard  College  forthetim^. 
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floned  In  ibe  mM  Mt,  dull  b«,  and  boccbv  an,  Twtod  with  all  the  powtra  and  ao- 

lege :  Pneidid,Tbn  QOthlog  herela  shall  be  coiutnied  to  preTcmt  the  lefidaton 
ofthis  common  wealth  ftnin  maklnrnKh  alleiMlotu  Id  Uw  roTBmment  ofuie  aaid 
nnlTersitf  aa  iliaU  be  oonduciTe  b>  iu  BdranUn,  and  the  mIerM  of  the  npablie 
of  loltor«.  in  u  full  a  manner  at  might  have  been  dooe  bj  Ibe  kgialatoiiB  of  Ilia 
late  pmvinee  of  Uwnelinaetta  Baj. 

SECTION  H. — TtlE  ESCODKAOEMEST  or  UTEKATDKE. 

Wiidom  and  knowladge,  aa  well  aa  virtna,  dlAaad  gananllj  Mmw  tbe  body 
of  the  people,  being  neeoieary  for  (be  pnaervation  of  theii  li^la  and  Ubertiea,  an< 
aa  tbeae  depend  oneprMdinglbecpptntDnllleaand  advaatagM  of  odncatioii  tnlltft 
Tariont  parte  of  tbe  eaanttjr,  andanaii^lliedlSfetMttoidmof  tbopoopio.  It  -*"" 

be  the  doty  of  the  WJaUtniei  and  ma^trates,  in  a,"  ' '''  *  '"- 

monvrealth,  lo  cherisn  lb*  tnl«real  of  ItteratDre  and  tl 


MMttoidmoftbepMpIo,  Itahall 
in  «U  fntnn  perioot  m  tbii  oom- 
ad  tbe  aeteBCMand  all  •eminarias 


rewarda  and  InmnniUea  for  tbe  promodoa  of  anienltDra,  arta,  adeneea,  < 
tiadw,  minufactarea,  and  a  natural  hiatoij  of  ue  coanlrj ;  to  coDDtenance  ana  Ul- 
cnleate  the  principles  of  humanity  and  general  benevolence,  public  and  privato 
charity,  industry  and  fnigali^,  bmicaly  and  puaetDallly  in  all  tbtir  dealing! ;  da- 
cerity,  good  humor,  and  all  Mciftl  aflectlons  and  geoennu  ■entimanta  amosg  tha 
people. 

The  hiitory  ctf  the  inflnenceB  that  led  to  the  introdactioD  of  sectiaB 
second  of  tbii  article  waa  given  hj  Hr.  Aduaii  in  1809.  ('Works  it,  p. 
2fi9.) 

"In  traTelling  from  Boston  to  PhiUddpfaiain  1774-6-«-7, 1  had 
several  times  amused  myself  at  Norwalk,  ConDecticoti  with  ths 
Tcry  cnrioas  collectioQ  of  birds  and  insects  of  American  prodne- 
tioa  made  hjilr.  Arnold,  a  collection  which  he  afterwards  sold  to 
Governor  Tijon,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  in  whose  apart 
meots  iu  Loudon  I  aftecwords  viewed  it  again.  This  collection  was 
■0  singnlar  a  thing  that  H  made  a  deep  impression  on  me,  and  I  conld 
not  but  consider  it  a  reproach  to  tay  counUy  that  so  little  was  kn'owa 
even  to  heruelf  of  ber  natural  history, 

"  When  I  was  in  Europe  in  tbe  years  1778  and  1779,  in  tbe  eon- 
misaioQ  to  the  King  of  France  with  Dr.  Fraiiklla  and  Ur.  Arthur 
LeOi  I  had  opportunity  to  see  the  ^ng's  coUeetion  and  many  otharSi 
which  increased  my  wishes  that  oatnre  might  be  examined  and  studied 
in  my  own  country  as  it  was  in  others. 

"  In  Franoe,  among  the  academicians  and  other  men  of  sdence  and 
letters,  I  was  freq^nrody  entertained  with  inquiries  concerning  th* 
Fbilosophioal  Society  at  Philadelphia,  and  with  enlogiums  on  the  wis* 
dom  of  that  institution  and  eBeomimae  on  some  pnblieationB  of  theii 
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"  These  converMtioDa  suggested  to  me  tliQ  idea  of  sudi  on  establish- 
ment in  Boston,  wheie  I  knew  there  wss  aa  much  love  of  Mience.  and 
aa  man}' geiil]emencap«blenf  pursuing  it,  Bs  in  any  other  cit^  of  itaflize. 

■'  In  1773  I  retnrned  to  Boston  in  the  French  frigaie,  La  Sod- 
aible,  with  the  Chevalier  de  U  Lnseme  and  Ur.  Harbois.  The 
corporation  of  Harvard  College  gave  a  public  dinner  in  honor  of  tho 
French  ombasBador  uid  his  saite^iuid  did  me  the  honor  of  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  with  them. 

"  At  th«  table,  in  the  [Ailoaophj  chamber,  I  chanced  to  ait  next  to  Dr. 
Cooper.  I  entertained  him  dndng  the  whole  of  the  time  we  were 
together  with  an  aeconntof  Amold'a  collections  I  had  seen  in  Europe. 
the  compltmenta  I  had  heard  in  Fiance  npon  the  Fhiloaophical  Soci- 
ety at  Philadelphia,  and  concluded  with  proposing  that  the  future 
le^latare  of  Uasaachnsetts  should  iaatitnte  an  academy  of  arts  and 


'■  The  doctor  at  firet  hesitated,  thonght  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  find 
membera  who  wonld  attend  to  it ;  but  his  principal  objection  was  that 
it  would  injnre  Harvard  College  by  aettiug  up  a  rival  to  it  that  might 
draw  the  attention  and  affections  of  the  pe^iple  in  some  degree  ftom  it. 
To  this  I  answered  :  first,  timt  there  were  certainly  men  of  learning 
enongb  that  might  compose  a  society  snfficiently  onmerons;  and, 
•eoondly,  that  instead  of  beiiig  a  rival  to  the  university,  it  woald  bo  an 
honor  and  advantage  to  it.  That  the  president  and  principal  pro- 
fessoTB  woold  nndoubtedly  be  always  members  of  it,  and  the  meetings 
might  be  orderf^  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  college,  and  in  that  room. 
The  doctor  at  length  appeared  better  satisfied,  and  I  entreated  him  to 
propagate  the  idea  and  the  plan  as  tar  and  aa  soon  as  his  discretion 
would  justify.  The  Doctor  accordingly  did  difEhse  the  project  m 
jndirioosly  and  effectnally  that  the  first  legislature  under  the  conatittt- 
tion  adopted  and  established  it  by  law.* 

"  Afterwards,  when  attending  the  convention  fi>r  fiwnfng  the  conati- 
tution,  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  the  membera,  and  when  I 
was  appointed  by  the  sub-  committee  to  make  a  dranght  of  a  project  of  i 
oonatitation  to  be  laid  before  the  convention,  my  mind  and  heart  were 
BO  ioll  of  the  Bubject  I  inserted  chapter  v,  section  2. 

"  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  critfcism  and  objection  woold  be 
made  to  the  section,  and  paiticnlarly  that  the  'natural  history'  and  the 
'  good  humor '  would  be  stricken  ont,  but  the  whole  was  received  very 
kindly,  and  paaaed  the  convention  nnantmoualy  without  amendment." 

*  Aanriean  Academy  of  Arts  and  Scjooces,  incorporated  Hay  4,  17B0. 
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In  Jane  (14tliX  1U3,  we  Sad  io  ths  Becordi  of  ICiiHacbasrtta  Baj  the  fol- 
lowing Order; 

Tliia  Coart,  bhinf(  lotD  conxideration  tho  great  neglect  of  minj'  parenig  and 
masCeri  in  trainitiK  up  tbrir  cliildren  in  learnipg,  and  labor,  and  othn-  emploj- 
menu  vliicli  ma;  be  proSuble  to  the  Gum  man  wealth,  do  bereupon  order  aod 
decree  tliat  in  everj  town  the  diosen  men  appointed  lor  mana^nit  the  pru- 
dential aSain  of  the  tame,  ahail  bencelortli  atand  i^barged  wiUi  tiM  care  t^  the 
redrosa  of  tliis  evil,  so  aa  Die;  nliall  be  BUlScioDtiy  punialied  bj  Ones  for  Che 
neglect  thereof  upon  [Wesentnieot  of  ttie  grand  jury  or  other  inforniation  or 
cotnpl^nt  in  any  Court  within  [hit  juriadiotlon ;  and  (iir  this  end,  they,  or  the 
{[rt.'ater  nuiober  of  Iham.  aliall  have  power  to  take  account  Irotn  time  Co  tinte 
oT  all  pnreDta  and  mutora,  and  of  ttieir  children,  conccmiog  tlieir  calling,  attd 
employment  irf  their  children,  especially  o(  (heir  abilit;  to  read  and  underatand 
the  prlaciidoa  of  relifcicm  and  capitti]  lawi  of  this  count;,  and  to  impose  fines 
upon  Buch  as  shall  reftiw  to  render  mdi  accoont  to  them  when  they  Rhall  be 
Mquired,  and  Ihoy  ahall  have  power,  with  conaeot  i^  aoy  Oourt  or  the  magia- 
traie,  to  put  Ibrth  apprentices  the  children  of  such  aa  ti>Bj  elull  find  not  K>  be 
able  and  Ht  to  emploj  and  bring  them  up. 

The  following  order  is  bund  ander  date  of  Nomnber  II,  IU7: 

It  bdnj;  MM  chiefs  prajEWt  of  j*  ould  driuder,  8«than,  to  keepe  mm 
fh>m  the  knowledge  of  ;■  Scriptures,  as  in  form''  times  bj  keeping  f ' 
in  an  unknown  ton eue,  so  in  these  latt*  times  bj  perawadliiK  fromy*  dm 
of  tongues  ;■  bo  at  least  y  true  Mnce  and  meaning  of  ;■  onginall  might 
be  clonded  hj  falsa  gloMM  of  iMnt  seeniiDg  deeeinn,  y*  Mming  dih- 
not  bo.buriod  in  j*  grftre  of  0'  fath"  in  y*  church  and  commoDwealw, 
the  Lord  assisting  o'  endeavo's. 

It  is  therefore  ord'ed,  y'  evrj  township  in  this  Jurisdiction,  all'  j* 
Lord  bath  incraaaed  j-  to  y  number  of  SO  faouaahold",  ahall  (hen 
forthw'^  appoint  one  w'^in  their  towne  to  teach  all  such  children  aa 
Kh:i11  resort  to  him  to  write  antt  reade,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  eith' 
by  jr*  parents  or  raaat"  of  lueh  children,  or  faj  y*  inhabitants  in 
g«n''al1.  by  way  of  supply,  as  y*  mqior  p'  of  those  y'  on)''  v*  prudentials 
of  y*  towne  shall  appoint;  prorided,  those  y'  send  their  children  be 
not  oppressed  bf  paying  much  more  y*  they  can  have  y  taogfat  fbr  in 
oth'  townes-,  and  it  is  furth'  ordered,  y'  where  any  towne  ihail  increaite 
to  y*  numb''  of  100  families  or  hausehould'' ■  they  shall  set  up  agramer 
sehoole,  y  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  mrr  as  they 
may  be  ftted  for  y*  unitrenaty;  proTided,  y'  if  any  towne  nerieety 
periormmce  hereof  abore  one  ycare,  y'  every  such  towno  shairpay  G* 
to  y*  next  sehoole  till  they  shall  pcrforme  this  order. 

At  the  Ma;  session.  1GS4,  the  fbllowing  law  was  passed  tn  addUtoD  to  the 
foregoing,  and  in  the  digest  of  1608  is  annexed  to  It  ss  the  3d  sertion. 

FoTRsmiidi  aa  it  tnit\T  oooowtM  the  wdhre  of  (his  country  that  the  youth 
tlteriHir  be  educated  not  only  iu  good  literature  but  in  sound  doctrine: 

Tliig  Coart  doth  thGrefure  commend  it  lo  the  Knous  consideration  and 
qncial  care  of  oar  orerseer*  of  the  ooll•(t^  and  the  sdectmen  in  the  sereral 
towns  not  to  sdmit  or  suffer  any  auch  to  be  continued  in  the  office  or  place  of 
te.iching,  edusdtlng,  or  Instructing  youtli  or  children  In  the  collejie  or  schoola 
,'  iliit  liBTo  mnniGwted  tbemaelna  nneound  in  the  Aith,  or  seandaloos  in  their 
lives,  and  liare  not  given  aatLsTaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Chriat' 

At  the  October  sewion,  1683,  the  following  wag  enacted  :— 

'As  an  addition  to  the  law,  title  acbools,  this  Court  doth  order  and  enart, 
That  every  town  con^Ung  of  more  than  jhe  huidred  famiHea  or  honseboldera 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  too  grammar  tchoaU  and  (wo  writing  tchotb,  the 
masters  whereof  shall  be  Bt  and  able  to  instruct  juuth  as  said  law  directs ;  and 
whereas  the  said  law  makes  the  penalty  fbr  auch  totvni  as  provide  not  schools 
as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  to  the  nert  school  tea  pounds,  this  Court  hereby 
enacts  tluit  the  penalty  aliall  be  tatnly  pomds  where  there  are  too  ktt»dr«i 
families  or  houselralders.' 
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The  earlieit  notice  in  •c^oola  in  the  leoordi  of  the  Oolony  of  New  Plymouth, 
ia  ander  data  of  1663,  u  IbUowi: 

'  It  is  proposed  bj  the  Coart  nnto  the  Bereral  tinmthips  of  thlg  jiirisdiotkHt, 
u  a  tiling  that  tliey  ought  to  take  Into  their  wrioUB  coiuideratlon,  Uiat  aoiiw 
course  may  be  taken  that  in  every  town  tber«  maj  be  a  achoolmaater  set  up  to 
train  up  ohildreu  to  mding  and  writing.' 

At  ■  Oeneral  Court  held  Uarch  4,  1G70,  a  grant  wa»  mode  of  'all  such 
proSWttg  RS  miglit  or  should  annuullj  accr^w  or  grow  dew  to  tliia  colkmie  froai 
time  to  tiin«,  for  fiahing  witli  netta  or  tainei  att  Cape  Cod  for  maclierell,  basse, 
or  herring*,  to  be  implojed  and  impntred  Ibr  and  towards  ■  fnt  tcltooi  in  some 
town  in  thla  juriadiction,  Ibr  the  training  ap  of  youth  in  liltrature,  for  tlie  good 
and  bonetltt  of  poataritie,  provided  a  beginniog  were  made  within  one  jear  j ' 
and  commitled  the  'ordaringand  managii^  of  said  aflaire  to  the  QoTemor  aud 
■srtitints^  or  any  four  of  tham.'  Ia  1661,  at  the  Oeneral  Court  held  at 
HTinonth,  the  (bUowing  order  wm  pasMd : 

ForaaniiKh  as  t)ie  mainlainance  of  good  literature  doth  much  lend  to  tha 
advant^iment  of  tlie  we«l  and  Bourisliing  estate  of  aocieties  and  republidi^ 

This  Court  doth  therefore  order;  That  in  whataoever  townahip  in  this  Kor- 
wnnKDt,  oooaiatintf  of  6tly  familias  or  upwards,  anj  meet  man  shall  be  obtained 
to  leaoh  a  Grammar  Sdtooi,  (ui-h  towusliip  dull  allow  at  loaet  twelvo  pounds 
in  current  merciiantible  pj;  to  ba  raised  by  raW  on  all  tlie  inliatiltHnts  of  such 
town:  and  Chose  th.iC  have  the  more  immediate  beneSc  thereof,  by  their 
children's  goiaf  to  HChool,  with  what  others  may  voluntarily  give  to  promote 
•o  good  a  woii  and  treneral  good,  aliall  make  up  the  reaidue  neccaury  to  main- 
tain tlie  same;  and  tlie  pmtlts  arising  of  the  Cupe  Cod  Ihihiiig,  herctofora 
ordered  to  innintHin  a  Qrammir  School  in  this  colony,  be  distributed  to  surli 
towns  as  hive  such  Qrarnmar  Schools,  fi>r  the  maiulaitisnce  thereof)  not  exceed- 
ing Ave  pounds  par  aunma  to  any  such  town,  unleea  the  Court  Treasurer,  or 
other  appointed  to  manage  liint  affair,  see  )rood  cause  to  add  thereunto  to  any 
mpective  town,  not  exceeding  fin  poanda  mora  per  annum.  And  (hrther 
this  Court  orders:  That  erery  aocb  town  as  ooosiMa  of  seventy  lamiliei  or 
upwardA.  and  hath  not  a  Qrammar  School  therein,  ahall  allow  and  pay  unto  tlie 
next  town,  which  hath  such  Grammar  School  kept  up  nmongst  Ihem,  the  sum 
of  five  poanda  per  annam  in  oarrent  merehaatabla  pay,  to  be  leried  on  tlit 
Inhabitants  of  such  defedlve  towns  by  rate,  and  gathered  and  delivered  by  the 
oonstables  of  such  towns,  as  by  warrant  bma  any  magistrate  of  this  jurisdiction 
sliall'be  required. 

The  provincial  charter  granted  by  William  and  Hirj  In  October,  1691,  which 
united  the  two  colpnie*  of  New  Plymouth  and  UaaaachuaetlB  Bay,  went  hito  effect 
by  tlie  oTganiaatiDR  oTtha  government  hi  June,  I69I.  The  first  business  of  the 
tegislatnre  wss  the  re-enactment  of  the  principal  colonial  laws  in  a  rrvised  and 
amended  form,  to  suit  the  altered  drcnmstances  of  the  time.  Among  the  ear- 
liest act^  was  one  for  the  'Settlement  and  Support  of  Uiniaters  and  School- 
masters,'   The  Ihini  section  of  the  act  read  as  Ibllows: 

'And  be  it  fia-lhtr  enaelad,  ie.  Tluit  every  town  within  this  prorince^  hav- 
ing the  number  of  fifty  houseliolden  or  upwards,  shall  be  conatantly  provided 
of  a  scliouliniuUer  M  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write.  And 
where  any  town  or  towns  ImTa  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
hoUers,  thern  shall  ahio  be  a  irrammar  School  set  up  in  every  snch  town,  and 
aome  discreet  person  of  good  oonveraalion,  well  inslnicted  in  tbe  tongues, 
procured  to  keep  such  schinl.  Kvery  auch  schoolmaster  to  be  suitably  encour- 
aged and  paid  by  the  inhabitants.' 

'And  ihe  selectmen  and  inhabitanta  of  such  towns  respectively,  shad  take 
eflbctual  care,  and  make  due  provlilon,  for  the  sattlament  and  maintenance  of 
such  schoolDSBter  and  tnaslers.' 
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fttbrenid.  hy  the  spice  of  dds  jear;  ererr  inch  defeetiTs  tovn  ihall  incur  tlis 
pnialty  of  ten  pqundt,  fbr  every  conviction  of  auoh  ncglecl,  upoD  comi^ot 
mads  unto  tbeir  tti^Gsda  Jualices  in  Quarter  Seasiong  for  tbe  name  couulr  in 
wliicli  Buch  defective  lowo  lietli;  wblcli  peiialt;  ahull  be  towarda  the  support 
of  aucb  Bchool  or  acliooli  witliin.  Uia  aame  couoty,  where  there  roa;  be  tlie 
moat  need,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Juilicea  In  Quarter  Seasiona;  to  be  levied 
bj  warrant  from  the  raid  court  of  seHaions,  in  proportion  upon  the  fnbsbitauti 
of  such  defective  town,  aa  other  public  charges,  iud  to  be  paid  unto  tbe  couotj 


Id  not  an  act  wa«  pMKd,  which,  alter  Mttjng  Ibrth  the  prevtooa  act  in  ■ 
preamble^  and  saying  '  That  the  observatioe  of  which  wholeaome  and  neceaBar^ 
law  is  <A(»np/uavne;lKM  by  divers  tomia,  and  the  penaltf  theraofDotNqnlred, 
tending  greatlj  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  inellgion,  wbcRof 
grievous  complaint  is  made.  For  the  Tedmaof  theaame'  declared  "That 
the  penalty  or  furfeitare  Ibr  the  non-obaervaoee  of  the  said  law  shall  henc^ 
(bnhbe  t went V  pounds  per  annum.'    The  f<diowlng  new  provisions  were  added: 

1st  That  '  evFry  grammar  tchonlituukr  bt  apprcved  In/  Vu  ntmufer  nf  iha 
teanand  the  mmitlerattf  Oie  heo  veit  adjatenl  Uneiu,  or  any  two  of  lAant,  by  wr- 
tytcate  tinder  ifitir  handi.' 

Sd.  '  That  no  minister  of  any  town  shall  be  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  ba 
the  achoolmanter  of  such  town  wltliin  the  intent  of  law.' 

Sd.  '  And  the  Junlces  of  tlie  peace  in  each  rospectire  ooanly  sre  hsretnF 
directed  to  take  effectual  care  tliat  the  laws  respecting  achoola  and  schoot- 
mailer>  be  duly  observed  and  put  in  execuiion.  And  all  grand  jurora  within 
their  respective  conntiea,  shall  diligently  inquire  and  make  presenunmt  of  all 
breaches  and  neglect  of  tlia  said  law^  so  tliat  due  proaeontion  nuy  be  mada 
'   against  the  olTendera,' 

In  IT6S,  an  set  relotlng  to  schools  wsi  passed,  which  puthomcd  the  divWoo 
of  tlie  towi;s  into  schotd  districto. 

'Whereas  it  may  hqipen  tbat  when  towns  and  districts  coonst  of  aeveral 
;»«cincta,  some  of  such  pradncta  may  be  dispond  to  expend  more  fbr'the  in- 
straction  of  childieB  and  youth  in  oseAil  learning,  witliin  tiieir  own  bounds^ 
than  as  parts  of  such  towns  or  districts  they  ai«  by  Isw  held  to  do;  and  no  pio- 
viaioa  haa  hitherto  been  made  to  enable  precincts  to  raise  money  for  that  pur- 
pcee.  And  whereaa  the  enoouragement  of  learning  tends  to  tlie  promotion  of 
religion  and  good  nHNvla,  and  the  eetablishment  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious:' 

'  Bt  it  there/ore  maeted,  ttc  Tliat  when  acid  so  often  as  the  major  part  of 
the  inliabltants  of  any  precinct,  at  ttieir  annual  meeting  legally  warned,  shall 
agree  on  tlie  building,  finishing  or  repairinjf  any  HthiXil-liQiise,  or  the  defl^ying 
any  other  char]ge  fbr  the  support  of  schools  and  schoolmaslera,  and  shall  also 
agree  on  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  for  snt^  parpoae  or  pnrpoaea,  tbe  aaaea- 
•on  of  such  precinct  sre  hereby  empowered  sod  required  to  isscss  the  same  on 
tbe  polls  and  estates  within  the  said  precinct,  and  all  such  rates  and  assete- 
uents  shall  be  paid  to  tbe  constable  or  collector,  to  whom  the  same  shall  ba 
committed,  with  a  warrant  (twn  said  assessors,  In  (brm  aa  by  law  is  prescribed 
for  collecting  town  aaseaamenta.' 

To  prevent  misconoeptlon  it  may  be  proper  to  stste  that  tbe  term  didrid 
tised  in  the  fbregoing  preamble,  was  the  legal  designation  of  an  incorporated 
coramnnity,  precisely  »milar  to  a  town  in  respect  to  territory,  and  to  all  rights 
dntiea^  privileges,  and  powem,  except  of  being  represented  in  the  general  court. 

Tbe  term  preanet  was  osed  to  denote  a  settlement  in  a  township,  remota 
ttom  the  centre,  snd  Ibr  thst  reason  clothed  by  the  general  court  with  tha 
power  of  selectiog  a  miolater  and  supporting  public  worsliip  by  taxation,  .In  tha 
MDB  iMiiner  tiiat  (ha  (own  ni^t  do.  la  a  word,  tpreemct  wss  a  pariih,  or, 
more  properiy,  an  indigent  lawn,  having  power  fa  acde^stical  matten  onlf. 
To  tliis  power  was  now  added  that  of  supporting  sdiools.  Uany  existing  towu 
have  bean  created  out  of  theaa  ancient  preeincU. 
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Ah  Acre  l«  pnvidt  for  tin  helnieHon  </  Tauth,  and  for  tht  FroTnatum 
1^  Good  Edvmtum.     FoMid  Jvtu  26,  \169. 

Whereu  the  Constitution  or  this  CommoDwealth  hath  dedaied  it  to  be  the 
duC7  oF  llie  Ooneral  Court  to  proride  for  the  education  of  yoath;  anil  whereu 
a  general  disaemi nation  oT  knowledge  and  virtue  is  necesaarj-  lo  the  pnwperilj 
or  everf  Stule,  uid  the  very  existence  od  Commoawealth  : 

Sec  1.  Be  i(  cnocfed,  drc  That  every  town  or  dislrict  within  tliii  eoat- 
monsrealth,  coiitainin|;  flilj  brailleB  or  liouseliuldera,  bImII  be  provided  with  ■ 
schoolmaster,  or  BcbooJDiiuteTfi,  of  good  monli,  to  teach  cbihtreu  (0  fead  aod 
write  and  to  inHCnict  them  in  Ilia  Kngliefa  Uoguage.  aa  well  al  in  srithmetia^ 
orthogmpliy,  and  decent  behavior,  Tor  »uch  term  or  time  aa  ahall  be  equivalent 
lo  six  montlis  for  one  aciiool  in  each  yeur. 

And  every  town  or  district  contiiining  one  hundred  bmilies,  or  househotdar^ 
ahall  be  provided  with  such  Bchoolmaaler,  or  achoolmaatera,  for  inch  teim  of 
time  na  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  tnontha  for  one  achool  in  each  year. 

And  every  u>wu  or  district  containing  one  hundred  and  Bfly  bmiliei^  or 
houselioldera.  aliall  be  provided  with  aucii  acboolmaater,  or  Khoolmasleni,  for 
audi  torm  of  time  aa  alull  be  equivalent  to  six  months  in  each  year;  and  shall, 
in  addilion  therr:to,  be  provided  with  a  achoolmaater,  or  acljoolmaaten,  aa  above 
described,  lo  Instruct  children  in  tho  KnglUii  language,  forsoch  term  of  time 
as  Eliiill  be  equivalent  to  twelve  moiitlia  lor  one  schoo]  in  eacli  jeer. 

And  every  town  or  dutrict  oonlBJiiitig  two  hundred  fiimil)ea,or  hooaehoklei^ 
shall  be  provided  with  a  grsmmnr  achoolmaater,  of  good  morals,  well  instructed 
in  the  I^tin,  Greelc  and  English  lan^agea ;  and  shall,  in  addition  thereto,  be 
provided  with  a  school  in  aater,  or  schnolmasterr,  as  Hbovc  described,  to  instruct 
children  in  the  English  language.  Tor  auch  term  of  time  aa  shall  be  equivalent 
to  twelve  mouths  for  cauli  of  said  schools  in  eacli  year, 

A[id  whereas  by  means  or  the  dispersed  aituntioa  of  the  inliabitatitt  of  M7- 
eral  towns  and  districts  of  this  Grxnm  on  wealth,  (he  children  and  youth  can  not 
be  collected  in  any  one  piace  fur  their  instmclioD,  and  it  lias  thence  become 
expedient  that  tile  towns  and  districts,  in  tlie  circumstanceaaforeaaid,  ahould  be 
divided  into  separate  dlatricla.  for  the  purpose  albresaid, — 

8ko  2.  Be  il  eaacird,  d^.  That  iheseveral  towtu  and  districts  in  Ibis  Common- 
wenlth  be.  and  tliey  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered,  in  town  ineetinga 
to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  10  determine  and  define  the  limita  of  school  dia- 
tricts  within  their  towns  and  districla  iw-pectively. 

And  to  the  end  that  (crsmmar  ai^huolmsslers  may  not  be  pKvenled'in  their 
endeavora  lo  discharge  their  tnut  in  the  moat  useful  manner, — 

Sao.  3.  Beit  enacted,  Ac.  That  no  youth  shall  be  sent  to  such  grammsr 
achoola  unless  Uiey  shall  liave  learned  in  some  other  acliool.  or  lo  some  other 


■  and  tnstnlct  such  vouth. 
Sec.  i.  Be  it  farther  enaeled,  Ac.  Tliat  it  sliall  be  and  it  is  hereby  made 
the  duty  of  the  prexidenl,  profe^aora  and  tutora  of  the  univerwtj  at  Cam- 
bridge, preceptors  and  teachera  of  academleB,  and  all  other  ittMruclors  of  youth, 
to  take  diligent  Care,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  children  and  youth  coromitled  lo  tiieir  care  and  inatnielion  the  prfnciplea  of 
piety,  justice,  and  a  sacred  rejianl  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  humanity, 
■nd  univenwl  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  modera- 
tion and  temperance,  and  those  oilier  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human 
society,  and  the  baaie  upon  which  the  republican  constitution  is  structured. 
And  it  shsll  be  the  duty  of  snrh  instruclois  to  endeavor  to  lead  thwe  under 
their  care  (as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admitX  into  a  parlicuUr  understand- 
ing of  the  tendency  of  the  be&>re-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  snd  perfect  a 
republican  constitution,  and  lo  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  wall  as  lo  pew- 
mote  their  tiitura  hsppineas ;  and  the  tendency  </  the  opposite  vices  to  slaveij 
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Sec.  b.  Beit  enacted,  Ac.    That  no  p«non  thnll  be  emplojed  u  ■  achool- 

muter  as  aToresaid  uuless  ha  sliatl  hare  received  an  educatioa  at  Kme  coUeg* 
or  university,  and.  beroro  entering  on  tlie  uld  buBinena,  atml!  produce  tHtisEic- 
toiy  evidence  (iiereoT;  or  unless  the  porMin  to  be  employed  as  afoteiiaid  sbott 

EHluce  a  certidcate  QtiiD  a  leurned  minlaler.  well  BkiUed  in  (lie  Greek  and 
tin  languages,  aettlsd  in  the  Iowa  or  place  where  the  icboul  is  propoted  to  be 
kept,  or  two  otJier  aucli  miDiitisra  iu  llie  viciuitjr  tbereoi;  that  they  have  reason 
to  belipre  that  lie  is  well  qusliSed  to  discliarge  the  daliea  devolved  upon  such 
master  bj  this  act ;  acid  in  ndditioo  thereto,  i//or  a  gramnuiT  kJiooI,  that  he  ia 
of  competent  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  liuiguagee  fbr  the  afbreaaid  purpoae. 

And  tiie,cuadidate  of  either  of  the  deacriptiona  afbreaaid  aball  moreover  pro- 
duce a  certificate  froin  a  settled  minister  of  the  town,  district,  parish  or  pUc^ 
to  wiiioh  such  candidate  belongs,  or  from  the  aelectmen  of  such  town  or  district 
or  committee  of  such  parish  or  place. '  That  to  the  beat  of  bis  or  tbeir  ktiowl- 
ed^  ho  aualains  a  good  moral  character.'  Providal,  nevrrthtlax,  This  last 
oertiScale  rBspecCing  morals  ahall  not  be  deemed  neoessarj  whan  the  candidato 
for  such  sohool  belongs  to  the  place  ivhora  the  same  la  proposed  to  be  actoallj 
kept ;  it  shall,  however,  bo  the  duij  of  such  aeleotmen  or  committee  who  may 
be  authorized  to  hire  such  Bclioolmasler  ipedaUy  to  aUmd  to  hit  tnorob.  And 
no  settled  minister  shall  bo  deemed,  held  or  accepted  to  be  a  scboolmaster  within 
tlie  Intent  aC  this  act. 

SkutiOH  B  provides  the  (bUowlDg  penalties  for  neglect  to  obey  the  Inn 
Ihrsix  months  in  each  year:  Town  of  50  familiea,  £10;  of  100  familiea,  £21); 
oT  leo  families,  £30 ;  of  200  fomtlies,  £30,  ibr  not  keefnag  a  grammar  school. 

Sbo.  7.  3aid  ponnltifs  to  be  levied  by  warrant,  on  conviction,  and  paid  into 
tho  county  trua'urv,  and  '  appropriated  ibr  tlio  support  orxuch  scliDol  or  Bchools 
as  are  prescribed  by  tiiiK  law  in  such  lowo  or  towns,  district  or  districts,  in  the 
same  county,  aa  shall  hive  complied  with  this  law,  and  whose  circumstances 
moat  require  aucli  a:<aiatance;  or  in  sucii  plantation  or  pleDtutioos  in  the  same 
county,  as  the  Court  of  Sessions  sliall  order  and  direcL' 

*  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  or  the  miniiiter  i>r  miautera  of  \he  goipel  and  tha 
tek:lmii  (or  sudi  other  persona  ea  sliall  be  specially  chosen  by  eudi  town  or 
district  for  that  purpose),  of  tlie  several  towns  or  dUtricta,  to  nae  Uieir  influena 
and  beat  endeaeon  that  the  youth  of  their  respective  towna  do  regularly  uttend 
the  schools  appointed  as  afhreaaid  for  their  instruction;  artd  once  in  evtry  nn 
tnonlhs.  at  terul,  and  aa  much  olUner  aa  they  shall  determine  it  necessory,  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  sevoraJ,  schooU  in  the  reapectivo  towna  and  diatricta,  and 
■hall  inquire  into  tho  regulation  and  discipline  thereof,  and  tlie  praSciL>ncy  of 
the  schulara  therein,  giving  reaionable  noticeo/  the  lime  of  tlieir  vintation.' 

'And  whereas  tchools  for  tlio  education  of  chiidren  ia  IKe  moet  aarliesi  ataget  of 
life  may  be  kept  in  towns,  diatricts  and  plaatationn,  which  schools  are  not  be- 
fore particularly  preacribod  in  Ehia  act ;  and  that  the  greatest  atleotion  may  be 
given  lo  the  eai^y  establislilng  just  principles  in  the  tender  minda  of  such  chil- 
dren, and  carefully  instructing  them  in  the  flrat  principles  of  reading,— 

Sxc.  9.  Be  il  eaiuilaL  That  no  person  »hall  be  allowed  to  be  a  master  or  mis- 
tress of  such  school,  or  to  keep  the  same,  nalesa  lie  or  ilie  ahall  obtain  a  ccrtifi- 
rate  thxn  the  selectmen  of  such  town  or  district  where  the  same  may  be  kept, 
or  tlie  commitleo  appointed  by  such  town,  district  or  plantation  to  visit  tiieir 
achoola  as  well  as  from  a  learned  minister  settled  thert'ln,  if  such  thera 
be.  that  he  nr  she  is  a  person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,  and  well  qunlilled 
to  keep  such  school  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  mastiT  or  mislreea  care- 
fully to  instruct  the  children,  attending  his  or  her  school,  in  reading  (and  writ- 
ing. If  oontnicted  for),-  and  to  instil  inro  th^r  minds  a  sense  of  piety  and  virtue^ 
and  to  teach  them  decent  behavior.     Penalty,  forty  shillings. 

Seo.  10  enacts  'Tliat  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  keep,  within  this  Com- 
monwealth, any  school  discribed  in  this  set,  unless  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
naturalintion.  or  otherwin,  be  ahsll  bs  a  citiien  of  this  or  some  other  of  the 
United  States.'  Penalty  of  twenty  pounds  tor  soeA  mtmik,  one-half  of  which 
■hall  be  for  the  Use  of  the  person  who  shall  sue  fbr  the  same,  and  the  oUter 
half  thereof  to  the  use  of  this  Commonwealth. 
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We  giv«  eotira  th«  rovised  school  Uw  of  Uarch  10,  1821,  which  rspeala  all 
prsTioua  legistative  sets,  on  the  aubject  of  public  stbooln,  sod  embodies  their 
more  vsloable  proviwoiis  with  new  featurea,  mare  applicable  to  (he  grtneral  pro- 
gnt»  oT  improvement: 

Ah  Act  lo  Pmvidtjhr  tin'  /MtrwAm  ttf  TouA. 

SeotiOH  I,  Beit  eamUdb^  tht  Senate  and  Bbtiw  of  RepretentaSva  in  General 
Court  auembied  and  bj/ the  antiioritj/  u/tlieiame,  Ttiatendi  town  or  district  within 
tills  ComnioQ wealth,  oontaluiiig  flfly  faniilica,  or  liouseliotdcrs,  shull  be  provided 
with  a  teacher  or  teachers,  of  good  moralB,  lo  inairuct  children  in  orihographj-, 
reading;,  writinft,  Eagliah  grammar,  geograpttf,  aritlimelic.  and  good  behavior, 
(or  aucii  term  or  time  aa  Bltall  bo  equivalent  to  aix  months'  Tur  one  school  in 
each  yoarr  and  every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  families,  or 
-  houaelioldcrs,  shall  be  provided  witli  such  teacher  or  teaclicra,  for  audi  term  of 
time  as  slmll  be  cquiTaleiit  to  twelve  monthx,  for  one  scltoul  In  each  year:  and 
every  lownor  district  containing  Olio  hundred  and  Bity  families,  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  leoctier  or  teachers,  as  shall  be  equivalent  to 
eiglitcen  tnonths,  lur  one  school  in  cuch  year:  and  every  cit/,  town,  or  district, 
containing  flva  hundred  (amities  or  liouBchoIderg,  sluill  be  provided  with  such 
teacher  or  toacliera,  fbr  Buch  term  of  tlmo  as  shnll  be  cquivaletit  to  twenly-fbor 
months  Ibr  one  school  in  a  year;  and  shall  also  be  provided  with  a  maxtor 
of  good  morals,  competent  lo  instruct,  in  additiuu  to  [lie  brancliea  of  learning 
aforesaid,  the  history  of  the  United  Stales,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geom- 
etry, surveying,  and  algebra;  and  shall  employ  such  master  lo  instruct  a  school  in 
such  city,  town,  or  district,  for  the  bonctlt  of  all  the  inliabitants  thereof]  at  least 
ten  months  in  ench  year,  exclusive  of  vncatlons,  in  such  convenient  place,  or 
altemstely  at  such  places  in  such  city,  town,  or  district,  as  the  said  inhabitants, 
at  theu' meeting  in  March  or  April,  aunually,  shall  dctennjuo;  and  in  everjr 
city  w  town,  containing  fonr  thou&ind  inhabitants,  such  masters  shall  be  com- 

Eent  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  all  tho  foregoing  branches,  the  lAtin  and  Ore^ 
guagea,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic 

2,  Be  it  enacted,  d;c,,  Xliat  tho  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Common- 
wealth be,  and  they  hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered,  in  town  meetings 
to  be  called  fiir  that  purpose,  to  determine  and  define  the  limits  of  school  dis- 
tricts^ within  their  (owns  and  districts,  respectively:  Provided,  that  nothing 
contiuned  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed,  as  to  prevent  any  townfVom  cnriylng 
into  eObct  the  provisions  of  tliis  act,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  and  not  ia 
BChool  distriL'ts,  if  said  town  shall  so  determine. 

3.  Be  ii.  dte..  That  it  shall  be,  and  It  hereby  is  made  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ident, professors,  and  tutors  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  and  of  the  several 
colleges  in  this  Commonwealth,  preceptors  iiTld  teachers  of  academiea.  and  all 
other  instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  ore,  and  to  exert  their  best  endeav- 
ors to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth,  committed  to  their  care  and 
Instruction,  the  priociples  of  piety,  justice,  and  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to 
country,  humanity,  and  universal  benevolence.  Sobriety,  industry,  and  fhigality, 
chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  Ihe  or- 
nament of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  republican  constitution 
Is  founded.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  lnstn:ictora,  to  endenvor  to  lend  those 
under  (heir  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacity  will  admit,  into  a  particular  under- 
standing of  (ho  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues,  to  preserve  and  perfect 
a  republican  conalitutlon.  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  libeiVi  «>  ^c"  >sto  pro- 
mote their  future  linpincsa,  nnd  Ihe  tendency  of  tho  opposite  vices  to  slovcry 
and  min.  And  it  shall  bo  the  duly  of  the  reiident  ministers  of  the  goapet,  the 
Klectmeti,  and  school  committees,  in  the  aevernl  towns  in  this  Cammonwealth, 
to  oxcrcine  their  intluence,  and  use  their  best  endeavois  that  the  youth  of  their 
respective  towns  and  districts  do  regularly  attend  the  schools  established  and 
supported  as  sforesaid.  for  their  instruction. 

i.  Be  it,  tEt,  That  the  several  towns  in  this  Commonwealth  are  hereby  aa- 
thoriicd.  empowered  and  directed,  at  their  annual  meetings  for  the  chnice  of 
town  officers,  or  at  any  regular  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  to  vote  and 
raise  such  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  schools  aforesaid,  aa  they  shall 
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judge  oecmuiT  Tor  Ihat  porpOBe,  which  sums  so  voted  to  bo  niaad,  shall  ba 
oaseaaed  and  collected  in  like  maaner  u  other  towu  tdxes  ere  bj  Uw  aneaied 

SDil  collected. 

fi.  Be  it,  dc,  TliBt  eacli  town  in  this  Cocnnion wealth  shall,  at  the  annaal 
meeling  thereof,  for  the  choice  nf  town  otBcerg,  clioose  b;  vritlcn  or  prints 
ballots,  a  school  corainlttee  oon«istiiig  o[  three,  fire,  or  eeven  peraung,  who  riiall 
have  (be  general  chaise  and  HUperinlendeDce  of  all  the  puUlic  Khools  in  said 
towD.  wliich  are  supported  at  the  expense  thtrepf  Piovided,  Tliat  any  town 
containing  four  thouaaad  inhabitants,  and  upwiirda,  taaf  choose  an  nddittonol 
number,  not  eioeedlog  fl»e[  and  it  shall  bo  (lie  dnty  of  wid  committee  to  re- 
quire full  and  Kdtisractorjr  evidence  of  the  good  toonil  character  of  all  instnic- 
toM  ivIiD  may  be  empioyiMl  in  tlie  wveral  srhoota  in  said  town,  and  to  satisfy 
Ibcmselvea,  by  personal  examiDation  or  otlit-rwise,  of  (heir  literary  qiialiSoa- 
tioiis  and  capacity  for  the  govenimcnt  of  schools;  and  no  instruutor  slialt 
be  eiiiiiled  to  receive  any  compensntion  tor  liia  or  her  service,  in  the  instmeiioD 
of  uny  of  the  suhools  aforesaid,  without  first  obtaioing  from  said  committee  a 
certiHcate  ol  his  or  bcr  quel! nidations  as  aforesaid  ;  and  it  sliatl  (hrthprmorB  be 
the  duty  or  said  committee  to  determine  the  uumbor  and  qualincntiDns  of  the 
ach  ol  J  n  to  be  admitted  into  the  sobool  kept  for  tlie  ui'eof  the  viuiletownas  nbre- 
aaid ;  to  visit  such  school,  at  lea<t  quarter  yearly,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
careful  eitamiiiation  thercoC  nnd  of  seeing  that  the  scholars  ore  pro|iedy  sup- 
plied with  books;  and  they  shall  at  auch  cinminatii.e,  inquire  intn  the  regula- 
tion and  discipline  of  siicb  schools,  and  the  hnbits  and  proHcicncy  of  the  schol- 
ars therein;  and  said  committee,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them,  shall  visit  each 
of  the  district  schools  of  said  town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  tome  day 
during  the  Brat  or  second  week  of  the  commencement  ihcreoC  and  also  en  some 
day  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  same,  and  e,\fo  all  the  schools  kept  by 
said  town,  once  ■  month  for  the  purpose  aforemonlioned,  without  giving  pfe-' 
vious  notice  thereof  to  Iha  ioslructors. 

e.  Be  il.  <te.,  Tliat  each  lovfti  in  this  ConinionwcrLlth,  wliieb  to  or  may  be 
divided  into  school  districts,  at  Iheir  annual  meeting  aforesaid,  shall,  in  addition 
to  the  committM  aforesaid,  choose  a  tomraittco  fi>r  each  school  distrirl  in  said 
town,  consisting  of  One  person,  wlio  shall  he  a  resident  in  the  district  for  which 
he  shall  be  chosen,  and  bo  called  the  Prudential  Committee  thereof^  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  koep  tlie  school-house  of  auch  district  in  good  order,  at  (he  ex- 
pense of  such  district ;  and  in  case  (here  be  no  school -bouse,  to  provide  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  school  of  the  district,  at  the  expense  thereof;  to  provide 
fuel,  nnd  all  tliingn  necessary  for  tlio  comfort  of  the  scholnni  Iheroin;  to  select 
and  contract  with  a  schnol  teacher  for  bis  own  district  and  to  give  such  inform- 
atiou  and  assistance  to  tlie  said  school  committee,  as  may  be  necessary  to  aid 
them  in  the  dLicharge  of  the  duties  required  of  them  by  this  act :  Provitlrd, 
That  in  any  town  in  this  Commonwealth,  which  sliall  so  determine,  the  mem- 
bers of  ssid  prudential  committee  may  bo  ehcsen  in  llie  several  school  districts 
to  which  thay  respectively  belong,  in  such  manner  as  said  district  may  decide. 

7.  Beil,  lie..  Tliat  the  si^hool  committee  of  each  town  shall  direct  and  de- 
termine the  class-books  to  be  used  in  tlie  respective  classes,  in  all  the  stvcTal 
schools  kept  by  said  town ;  and  Che  scholars  sent  to  such  scliools  shall  be  sup- 
plied by  the  parenta,  masters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  prescribed  for  their 
classes ;  and  the  school  committee  of  B;ich  towu  shall  procure,  at  the  expense  of 
the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tlie  town  treasury,  a  aufBcient  supply  of 
such  clnss-books  fbr  all  the  schools  aforesaid,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or 
places  where  such  books  may  be  obtained;  and  foch  booka  sliuU  bo  supplied  to 
such  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimbuTw  to  the  town  the  expense  of 
the  same  ;  and  in  case  any  scliolars  shall  not  linvc  been  furnished  by  their  pa- 
rent, master,  or  guardian,  witli  the  requisite  boiika,  all  suiti  sctiolnrs  rhnU  be 
supplied  therewith  by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  town  :  and 
the  school  committee  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  as-<cssors  of'  (be  tuwn, 
of  tho  names  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by  them  with  booka,  of  the  books  so 
furnished,  the  prices  of  the  same,  and  the  names  of  thu  pnrents,  masters,  or 
guardiani^  who  ought  to  have  supplied  the  same;  and  said  assessors  shall  add 
the  amount  of  the  books  so  supplied  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  the  parent^ 
masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  bave  suppli^  the  Bumej  and  the  amount 
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io  added,  sfamll  be  levied,  ooUectad,  and  paid  iato  the  Iowa  treaniTT,  in  the  aame 
manner  oa  the  public  butei:  iVaciifciJ,  Aokwikt,  tbat  in  case  auch  aaaeaaors  aholl 
be  of  opinioa  that  aoj  t>r  auch  parentis,  maacera  or  guardiwia  are  not  able,  and 
ceo  not  afford  to  pay  the  whole  ezpeose  of  the  booka  go  aupplted  on  tlieir  ac- 
count rMpei-'tivelj,  anch  p«renta,  mastery  or  guardiuna  ahnll  be  ezhoDonted 
from  the  pajtnent  oT  the  whole  or  part  of  such  expense,  and  the  awd  assesMHm 
ahall  omit  to  add  the  amount  of  aucb  bookB,  or  siiall  ndd  onlj  a  part  thereof 
to  the  annual  tax  of  «iich  pitreiit,  master,  or  g:uardian,  according  tu  the  pnqMr- 
tiou  of  auch  expenaa,  which  auch  parent,  msater.orguurduin  shall,  in  their  opin- 
ion, be  able  and  can  aObrd  to  piif :  Provided,  nevtrtltelest,  That  in  caaea  where 
cbildran  are  already  aupplied  with  booka,  which  ahall  not  be  considered  by  lh« 
committee  u  being  extremely  faulty,  in  compariaon  with  otbera  wliicU  might  bo 
oblsiued,  aud  which  may  be  p»H.-<eB8ed  in  such  aumbera  aa  to  admit  of  tlie 
proper  and  conrenient  claasiBcation  of  the  achool,  then,  and  in  that  cnne,  the 
oommittee  ahaU  not  direct,  the  purchase  of  new  booka,  without  Srst  obtaining 
the  conaeut  of  the  parsats,  maaten,  or  guardians  of  a  majority  of  the  children, 
■o  already  prorided  for,  under  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  pasung  of  tliia 
act,  ualeaa  aucli  boiAs  become  bo  worn  as  Co  be  unlit  for  use:  Preuidsi  abe. 
That  said  oommittee  shall  uever  direct  any  school  booka  to  be  purchased  or 
used  in  any  of  tlie  echoola  under  their  auperintendenco,  which  are  calcnlated  to 
AiTor  any  particuUr  religious  sect  or  tenet. 

a.  Beit,te.,  That  the  School  Committee  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  the 
•ovend  tuwaa  in  tliia  Commonwealth  be.  and  they  hereby  »re  required  to  make 
and  return  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or  before  the 
first  Uonday  of  June,  in  t)ie  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-eigiit,  and  on  the  Srst  Uonday  of  June  of  every  year  tlicreafter,  the 
■mount  or  money  paid  by  such  city  or  town  during  the  year  ending  oa  the  flrst 
day  of  Hay  preceding  tlie  time  of  making  said  report,  lor  the  inslniction  of  the 
■cliooU  kept  by  uid  city  or  town;  the  cumber  of  achool  districts  into  which 
said  city  or  town  is  divided,  tlie  aggregate  iiuEuber  or  montlia  that  the  sevemi 
schools  were  kept  by  such  city  or  town  in  said  year,  and  what  portion  thereof 
was  kept  by  msle,  and  what  by  fdmale  teacliersi  tlie  wliole  number  or  pupils 
who  have  attended  and  of  the  schools  kept  by  such  city  or  (own  during  said 
jear;  the  number  of  aaidemres  and  private  schools  ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  academic  and  privute  schools  who  have  not  attended  say  school  kept  by 
inch  city  or  town  during  said  year ;  the  estimated  amount  of  the  eompensation 
peidtotlieinstmctorsofiicademiea  and  private  schools  during  the  said  year;  and 
whether  there  are  any,  and  what  number  of  pervona,  over  fourteen  and  under 
twenty-one  yeera  of  age  wlio  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

9.  Be  il,  Ai^     That  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealtlt,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thouoand  eight  liundred  and  twenty-eigh^   . 
Mid  every  year  therenfler.  to  furnish  to  each  city  and  town,  a  blank  brm  of 
return,  in  manner  following,  viz: — 

[Tb«  blmnll*  CDfltfcin  eot^iniH  wJlh  Um  fiiltciwiiis  h«^in|i ; 

Ah«vb1  p«f  Ibr  jmUIb  iw4nelJaA  Jnrinf  tW  j*a(; 

NaiBbH  of  puWifl  icboui  dimieti ; 

Anngmu  Un  oT  kHpiof  Um  icliirib  In  tki  jtv.  Mlsatail  li  Bontbt,  snl  what  ponlM 

WInIa  iiunbH  of  papik  ■tUntin;  lU  Kkn.li  kifit  Irr' Ih*  IDWI  Lb  Ha  com  of  Ih*  fiv; 

Naiobtr  ur  popili  in  nudwiiw  iihI  printa  Khoiib  IM  llUnlinf  poblic  ubiH))!: 
BilMiiited  ■mwinl  of  e^npinml.on  of  inrtnictini  tit  i<Aid>mia  ■in]  pririlt  HhoaU: 

10.  Be  it,  Ac,  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  sohnot  diatricta,  wi^in  any 
town  which  hath  already,  or  wiiich  shall  herealler  define  tlie  limits  of  such  dis- 
tricts, qualified  (o  vote  in  town  affuim,  be,  and  they  hereby  are  empowered  at 
any  meeting  called  in  the  manner  hereinaller  provided,  to  raise  money  for  erect- 
ing or  repairing  a  school  house  in  their  rmpective  diatricta,  or  to  purchase  or 
hire  any  bouso  or  building,  to  be  used  as  a  school'hnuM^  snd  also  to  purcliase 
land  for  a  schnol-housa  to  stand  upon,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  same ; 
to  determine  in  what  part  of  said  district  such  school-house  sliidl  stand;  lA 
choose  a  committee  tosuperinlend  the  building,  repairing,  ur  purcliaaing  of  auch 
■chool-bouaei  to  cbooee  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  (aithfu]Uy  to  diacbarse  the 
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dqties  or  bis  offlcp,  aod  whote  dut;  it  ih«11  b«  to  make  ■  fair  record  aC  aH  the 
votes  pasMd  at  aoy  meeting  of  said  district,  and  to  eertirr  the  same  when  re- 
quired, aod  tball  bold  Bucb  office  until  Hoottier  penon  eliall  be  cbosBc  and  awom 
Id  hia  room ;  also  to  roiae  monej  at  any  acch  meetloir,  to  procure  necessaij 
ateQBils  for  ibeir  respective  acbool- houses,  to  be  ceitiQed  as  aforesaid  atkl  as- 
aessed  id  manner  as  is  hereinalter  provided  :  Provided,  hmcever,  Tliat  any  town 
may  carry  into  eflect  tbe  prDvisioos  o(  thia  section,  ia  tbsir  corporate  capacitf, 
and  at  tbe  ezpeuso  of  ths  town  ;  and  may  at  any  V-gtl  meeting  raise  and  as- 
fleaa  taxea,  andadcpt  all  oeceeaary  and  proper  nieasures  for  proviiting  scboiri- 
boitaes  and  sites  thereofj  tbr  the  seTeml  scliool  districts  in  sucli  town. 

11.  B;il,  it.  That  for  the  purposes  aforesBid,  erery  person  shall  bo  taxed  in 
the  district  in  which  he  lives  for  all  the  estate  he  holds  in  the  town,  being  qd- 
der  hia  own  actual  Improvement,  and  all  other  of  his  real  estate  In  the  sanie 
town  shall  be  taxed  in  tlie  district  io  wliicli  it  is  included ;  and  lands  where  the 
owner  tliM«if  lirea  without  tlie  town,  shall  be  taxed  in  such  district  as  the  «» 
sessors,  havinK  regard  to  the  local  situation  thereof  shall  appoint;  aod  it  aliall 
be  the  duty  of  the  asBesaors,  befcre  they  assess  a  tax  fbr  any  district,  to  deter- 
mine in  whir^  district  such  lands  respectively  shall  be  taxed,  and  to  certir;  in 
writing  their  decermination  to  the  clerii  of  tlie  totvn.  who  sliall  record  the  same) 
and  such  land,  while  owned  by  any  peraoii  residing  without  the  limits  of 
the  town,  diall  be  taxed  in  such  districts,  until  the  town  shall  be  dis- 
tricted anew.  Previdid,  howrmr,  That  sll  the  lands  within  any  town, 
owned  by  the  same  person  not  living  therein,  shall  lis  taxed  in  on* 
and  the  same  diairtct;  and  tiie  assessors  slmll  aaaeu,  in  tlie  same  msnoer  as 
town  taxes  are  assessed,  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  tlie  inhalutants  comprising 
any  school  diB(rictn  defined  as  aforesaid,  and  ou  lands  in  said  town  belonging  to 
persoos  living  out  of  the  same,  which  the  sssesaom  shall  bavo  directed  to  be 
taxed  in  suoh  district,  all  moneys  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  inliabitants  of  such 
district  for  the  purposes  Blbre8ikid,iu  thirty  days  aftcrtlie  clerii  of  the  district 
ahall  certify  lu  said  assessora  the  sum  voted  by  the  district  to  be  raised,  as  afere- 
aaid;  and  it  sliall  be  the  duty  of  said  aaemmn  to  moke  a  warrant 
In  due  form  of  law,  directed  to  one  of  tiie  collectors  of  tfae  town  to  which 
sucli  district  belongs,  requiring  and  empowering  eaid  collector  to  levy  and  c(4- 
lect  the  tax  so  assayed,  and  to  pay  tlie  Bums,  within  a  lime  to  be  limited  in  said 
warrant,  to  tiis  treasurer  of  the  town,  to  which  a  certiOoate  of  the  assessment 
duiU  be  made  by  the  assessors ;  and  the  money  so  collected  and  paid,  shall  bs 
at  tlie  disposal  of  the  committee  of  the  district,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  lh« 
building  or  repairing  of  a  school-house,  or  to  the  purchase  of  *  house  or  build- 
ing to  be  used  ea  a  scliool- bouse,  or  to  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  uto  of  a 
sclioul-house.  as  herein  provided  (br,  in  the  district  to  which  such  oom- 
mittee  shall  belong :  artd  such  collector,  in  collecting  such  tax,  shsll  have  tb« 
same  powers,  and  tie  liulden  to  proceed  in  the  same  ntanner,  as  is  by  law  pro- 
vided in  collecting  kiwn  tJies. 

IS.  BtHitc..  That  Uia  Ireasurer  ofanir  town  to  whom  a  certiflcale  of  the  as- 
sessment of  a  district  tax  shall  be  transmitted  as  aforesaid,  ahall  have  tbe  sains 
Butiiority  to  enforce  the  collection  and  psymetit  of  the  money  so  assessed  and 
eertided,  at  if  the  same  hsd  been  voted  to  be  raised  by  the  town,  fbr  the  town's 
use;  and  the  treasurer  and  collector  shall  bo  paid  tlie  same  commiaaious  on  the 
money  collected  and  paid  fur  the  useorthe  school  district  nformnid;  and 
the  assessors  for  assessing  said  tax,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  district  the  sane 
sum  for  each  and  every  day  while  employed  in  assessing  the  aama  ss  is  allowed 
and  paid  by  the  town  for  simiUr  purposes. 

13,  ife  il,  ite.,  That  tbe  assessors  of  the  several  towns  and  districts  ia  this 
OommonwMlth  be,  nnd  they  ire  hereby  vested  with  the  same  power  to  remit 
sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district,  Ibr  tbs 
purpose  of  purcfaasing,  building,  hiring,  repairing  or  fhrnishing  sdiool-bouse^ 
as  they  have  to  remit  any  sums  of  money  assessed  on  the  Inhatritants  of  soj 
town  or  district  for  defhiying  town  or  district  expenses. 

11.  £:if,(fec,  That  it  shall  bethedutyorthCBPloctmennftheseveraltowii^ 
divided  into  school  districts  as  aforessid  upon  application  made  to  Ihem  In  writ- 
ing by  three  or  more  ftveholders  resident  within  any  school  district  in  their  respect- 
ive towiM '  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  freeholders  resident  in  soch  (Uatrictt  tlwn 
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maj  three  of  the  Inhibitantt  tlier«o(|  vho  paf  taxes,'  to  1«ene  their  wnrant  di- 
rected to  one  of  the  peraoiii  makiDg  such  application,  reqQiringhtmlo  wsmth« 
InbabitaDtB  of  such  dlatn'ct  qualifled  to  vule  in  town  aiTiiira,  to  meet  at  such  time 
•nd  plue  in  the  s&me  distinct,  u  the  selectmen  shall  in  their  warrant  appoint ; 
and  the  wiming  afiimaid  shall  be  bj  DOtirying  pemonallj  ererj  person  in  the 
dbtrict,  qonlifled  to  vote  in  toirn  afTaim,  or  (ly  leaving  at  his  last  and  usnal 
pUce  of  abode  a  written  or  printed  notiScation,  exprossinj;  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meeting;,  seven  dajs  at  least,  before  tlie  time  appointed  Tor  hold- 
iog  the  same.  Provided,  houmer,  tiiat  anj  school  district,  at  any  regular  meeting 
thereoi;  waraed  as  aroresaid,  having  an  article  in  the  varraQt  of  the  selectraeu 
Ibr  that  purpose,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  (he  mode  of  warainz  all  future 
meeCiugs  of  such  district,  and  the  mode  soprcscribed  shall  ho  legal  until  altered  b; 
Buch  district  at  a  subsequent  meeting  thereof;  nod  any  vote  to  raise  money  Itn 
•ny  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitsnls  of  ■ 
school  district  present  at  a  district  meeting,  warned  and  held  as  aforesaid,  shall 
be  oblifcaiory  on  the  inhabitant!  of  said  school  district  to  be  aaseased,  levied, 
and  collected,  in  the  manner  herein  provided.  ' 

16.  Be  it,  Ac.,  That  if  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district  can  not  agree 
where  to  erect  or  place  a  school-house  fbr  the  accommodation  of  the  same, 
the  selectmen  of  the  (own  to  which  sticb  district  twlongs,  upon  appplicatioD 
made  totliem  by  the  committee  of  the  district  for  building  or  placinj:  tlie  school- 
bouse,  are  hereby  aulhoriied  and  empowered  to  determine  the  pMce  where  a 
school-house  fbr  the  accommodatioa  of  the  di-'trict  shall  be  placed  or  erected. 

16,  Be  it,  Ac,  That  whenever  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  school 
district,  within  this  Ck)m  moo  wealth  shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  as  aforeoaid,  and  a  majority  of  the  vottt^  present  are  opposed  to  the  raising 
of  money  for  any  of  tlie  purposes  contemplated  in  the  warrant  for  calling  xudi 
meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  lor  any  five  or  more  of  the  freeholders,  wlio  are  in- 
b»bitanta  of  said  school  district,  or  if  there  be  not  so  many  n-eeholders  resident 
in  such  district,  then  any  five  of  the  inhabitants  lliereof,  who  pay  taxes,  to 
make  application  in  writiu);  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  achod 
district  ia  situated,  requesting  tbem  to  insert  in  their  warrant  for  calling  the 
next  town  meeting  an  article  requiring  the  opinion  of  the  town  relative  to  the 
expediency  of  raising  such  moneys,  as  are  proposed  in  the  warrant  fbr  said 
district  meeting;  aiid  if  the  m^urity  of  the  voters  present  in  said  town  meet- 
ing, shall  tbinic  the  raising  of  any  of  the  sums  of  money  proposed  in  said 
warrant  to  be  necessary  and  expedient,  they  shall  grant  such  sum  or  sums  af 
they  shall  think  necessary,  for  the  purposes  con lem plated,  and  the  same  shall 
be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhabitants  of  said  district,  and  col- 
lected and  paid  aver  In  the  manner  herein  provided. 

17.  Be  it.  (fcc,  That  Bach  and  every  school  diatrict  in  this  Commonwealth  Is 
hereby  made  a  body  corporate,  so  far  aa  to  bring  and  mninCain  any  action  on 
any  agreement  made  witii  any  person  or  peiwiis  for  the  non-performance  tbere- 
olj  or  fbr  any  damage  done  to  th^r  achool-houaea,  or  other  properly,  and  shall 
be  liable  to  have  any  action  brought  and  maintained  against  them  for  tbe 
Boo -performance  of  any  contract  made  by  them:  and  said  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  take  and  bold,  in  fee  simple,  or  otlierwise,  any  estate,  real  or 
perBon«l,whichhaabeen,or  may  be  given  by  any  person  or  persons,  for  thepnr- 
pose  of  supporting  a  schooler  schools  In  said  district,  and  apply  the  same  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid ;  and  may  prosecnteordefbnd  any  suitor  suits  relative  to  tba 
nme;  and  every  member  of  any  school  dlstdctshall  and  may  be  admitted  as 
■  competent  witness,  and  his  depositioD  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  inhab- 
itants of  towns,  districts,  precincts,  or  parishea,  or  religious  societies  are  by  law 
now  admitted,  and  their  depositions  taken  and  used. 

IB.  Be  il,  Ac,  That  nothing  Id  tbis  act  contained  shdll  be  so  construed  as 
to  effect  the  right  of  any  corporation  heretofore,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  es- 
■tablisbed  in  any  city,  town  or  district  In  this  Commonwealth,  to  manage  any 
estate,  or  funds  given  or  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  schools  therein, 
or  in  anywise  to  efect  any  sucb  estate  or  funds  given  or  obtained  fbr  the  pui^ 
pose  afin^said,  but  sucb  corporate  powers,  and  such  estate  end  fUnds  shaU  be 
and  rsmaiu  as  if  such  act  bad  never  passed. 
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IB.  Ri  it,  Sc^  That  any  town  in  tbis  Commonwealth  which  ghalireAueor 
neglect,  at  ijielr  annual  meeting  Fur  ihe  choice  or  town  otBcers,  to  vole  and  miaa 
monej  lor  tlie  Bopport  of  gchoola,  as  provided  lor  in  Uila  act,  and  to  choose  a 
school  committee  to  ■uperiat«nil  said  schuoU,  or  if  taid  (own  ia  divided  into 
scliool  diatricta,  prudential  committees  ia  the  several  dislricts  iu  utid  town,  Tor 
the  purpose  hereiobcfbre  moDtioned.  every  such  towD  atiall  forfeit  and  pay  for 
refusing  or  oeglecting  to  vou  and  raise  monej  as  aforesaid,  upon  conviction  tliere- 

fhr  the  support  of  schools  therein ;  tad  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  choose  either 
of  lliB  committees  aforesaid,  on  convictioa  thcritoi;  a  turn  of  not  more  IIuid  two 
liundred  dollar:',  nor  less  thiia  one  hundred  dollar^  to  be  recovered  by  infunn- 
tiou  or  indictmeoc,  in  tlie  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  Court  of  Commuo  Pleaa, 
when  holder)  In  and  for  the' oouuty  witliio  which  such  town  ia  siloaled;  and 
the  moae;  so  recovered  ahall  be  paid  iato  the  treasury  of  said  county,  one- 
fourth  tliereof  for  the  use  of  said  county,  and  thrve'fourt1;a  thereof  shall  b«  paid 
by  the  sold  treasurer  to  tlie  scliool  committee  of  such  town,  if  any  sudi  coinuitlee 
exist,  if  not,  to  tlie  selectmen  of  such  town,  for  tite  support  of  schools  therciu; 
■nd  ovury  such  school  committee  or  board  of  Beleclmen,  who  slisll  receive 
notice  from  the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  Ihey  reside,  of  any  niimej 
being holden  by  him  fiir  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall  forthwith  receive,  apportion, 
and  approprtale  the  same  to  the  support  of  schools  in  such  town,  in  the  same 
way  and  manner  it  should  liave  beeo  appropriated,  if  it  had  been  raised  by  sudl 
town,  pursuant  to  ths  proviaioiis  of  this  act. 

20.  Be  it,  £t.,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Commonwealth  be  instructed  to 
transmit  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  and  every  town  in  tlie  Coramonweattli,  as 
soon  as  ooDveDiently  ma;  be,  a  sufflcient  number  of  printed  copiea  of  this  act 
to  supply  each  school  distiict  with  one  copy ;  aud  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
town  clerks  lo  deliver  to  the  prudential  committee  ct  each  district  one  Copy  Ibr 
the  use  and  beoeU  ttf  the  district.    Approved  Uarch  10,  1S11. 
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The  eonetitation  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  is  terised  and  amended 
hy  tbe  cooBtitadoaal  convention  aeeembled  at  Bfontgomeij  on  tbe  fith 
day  of  November,  1867,  contains  tbe  foUowing  pronelon : 

AXTHXa  XL— KDVCATIOK, 

StcnOM  1.  Tbo  «ommoa  Bcbools,  and  otber  edncatioDsI  iiutltDtlotiB  of  the 
Btalo,  ihsU  be  aoder  the  TDsntgement  of  ■  board  of  education.  coiuiBtiDir  of  a 
■nperiatendeDt  of  pablio  iiutrucUou  and  tiro  members  from  each  eongToMiotial 
dlitricL 

Th«  g«Temor  of  the  Stale  ahall  be  tx  ^ficia  a  member  of  tbe  board,  bnt  ihall 
baTe  no  vote  in  its  proceeding*. 

Sec.  Q,  The  iupertnteDdeDt  of  pobUc  iiutTuction  ■hall  be  president  of  the 
tmard  of  education,  and  have  tlie  cutitig  vote  En  case  of  a  tie ;  be  ihatl  bare  the 
■DperrlaioD  of  the  public  icbooli  of  the  Slate,  and  perform  BQcb  other  dntief  aa 
maj  be  imposed  npon  him  bj  the  board  and  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Stale.  Ha  shall  be 
elected  in  tbe  same  manner  and  for  tbe  same  term  as  the  ([ovemor  of  the  State, 
and  receive  saeb  lalar;  as  may  be  £ied  bj  law.  Au  office  sball  be  assigned  him 
Id  tbe  capltol  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  members  of  tbe  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  fonr  yean, 
and  nntil  their  successoni  shall  be  elected  and  qaalifled.  After  the  flnt  eiecliou 
nnder  the  coDatitatioa  tbe  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  eqaal  classes,  so  that 
each  class  shall  coosist  of  one  member  from  oach  district.  The  eeati  of  the  first 
class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  ncpiralion  of  two  years  from  the  d^  of  election,  so 
that  one-half  may  be  ch^n  biennially. 

Sr.c.  t.  Tbe  members  of  the  board  of  edaealion,  except  tbe  superintendent, 
■hall  be  elected  by  the  qoslified  elector*  of  tbe  coDfcressional  districts  in  which 
they  are  cbosen,  at  the  same  time  and  to  tbe  same  manner  as  the  members  of 

Sac,  5.  The  board  of  edocation  sball  azerciae  full  legislative  powers  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pabllc  educational  Inilltutions  of  the  Sueui,  and  its  acts,  when 
approved  by  the  governor,  or  when  re^nacted  by  two-thirds  of  tbe  board,  in  case 
of  his  disapproval,  shall  have  the  force  and  efiect  of  law,  nnless  repealed  by  the 
general  assembly. 

Sec.  B.  It  shdl  be  the  dnty  of  the  board  to  establish,  tbrvngbont  the  State,  la 
•ach  township,  or  other  school  district  which  it  may  have  created,  one  or  moiv 
schools,  at  wnich  all  the  cbildrsa  of  the  Statp,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  yean,  may  attend  free  of  charge. 

Sec.  7.  Ho  mle  or  law  affecting  the  general  Interest  of  edncstion  shall  be  made 
by  tbe  board  without  a  concnrrenca  of  a  mqjoiltjr  of  its  members.  The  stylo  of 
all  acta  of  the  board  shall  be,  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  board  of  edncation  of  the 
State  of  Alabama." 

Bet,  8.  Tbe  board  of  education  shall  be  a  bodr  politic  and  corporate,  by  tbe 
name  and  style  of  the  Board  of  EducaUon  of  tbe  State  of  Alabama.  Said  board 
shall  also  be  a  board  of  regents  of  tbe  State  University,  and,  when  dttiog  as  « 
board  of  regents  of  tbe  nnlverrity,  sb^l  have  power  to  appoint  the  president  and 
tbe  facnlties  thereof. 

The  president  of  the  nnlversity  shall  be  tz  qficia  a  member  of  tbe  board  of 
regents,  but  shall  have  no  vote  in  its  proceedings. 
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Sec.  B.  The  boud  of  eduMlion  iholl  meet  uuiiwllj  at  the  seat  oT 
at  the  iatae  time  lu  the  nMnl  uiemblf ,  bat  no  umiua  tlull  <)otiL_ 
tb&Q  tncDlf  d»TB.  nor  tliaU  urare  tban  one  veUion  be  beM  in  tbe  Hine  year, 
nnlcu  Butborize^  bj  tho  goTernoT.    Tbe  menbtiB  iball  receiTe  the  mud«  niletge 


United  Statca  to  tbe  State  Ibr  edDCtUouil  ptUpOMi ;  of  tbe  ewunp  lai 
sti  lands  or  other  properlr  fciven  hj  indindiMta  or  appropiiatad  Dj  ll 
like  purposci ;   bid  of  all  cMalM  of  daoeawd  penou  wbo  bava  died  witbonl 


ieaviDg  a  will  or  beir ;  and  all  DMueTi  wUch  may  be  paid  oa  an  equlrahait  &r 
ficmpiioa  from  miUlai;  dntj,  ehall  be  M»d  reoi^  a  pvpetaal  fiud,  which  taaj 
be  inueaMd  bnl  not  dimiDlMied,  and  the  inlareat  and  iDcome  of  wbicb,  tcgethar 

with  the  tent*  af  allnicb  UndiaalnaTR — "    ""  — "^  "■ "-  — 

tbegeneial  aaMmbly  naf  pmride,  thail  bi  _ 
poipoHa,  and  to  no  oUier  parpoae  whateTer. 

skc  11.  Id  addition  to  the  amount  accming  uum  u»  suuw  Hniicca,  one-unu 
of  the  aggregate  animal  tvrcnae  ot  the  SMe  ahall  be  derotad  eidiulTelj  to  the 
mainlanauce  of  pablle  acbooli. 

Sec  is.  Tbe  nneTal  anembl;  may  rive  power  to  tbe  anlhorltlee  of  the 
eduwl  districts  toityj  a  poll  tax  on  the  InhaUtanU  of  tbe  dlitriot  in  aid  of  the 
geneml  school  flind,  and  for  no  other  purpoee. 

8bc,  13.  Tbe  general  aaaembl^  iball  levj  a  specific  aimnal  lax  apon  al 
toad,  nsTigation,  banking,  and  insursDce  coiporationH,  and  upon  all  insi 
wd  foreign  bank  and  e^hange  agenclsa,  and  apon  the  piofils  of  foreign 


estabUahment  of  an  agnciiltaTal  College,  and  shall  qipropnaie  the  two  bnitdreq 
and  forty  thonsand  aciea  of  land  donated  to  this  Stole,  ror  the  snpport  of  snch 
a  college,  bf  the  act  of  Congteal  passed  Jnl;  9,  188S,  or  tbe  mone;  or  scrip,  •■ 


after  be  gianted  or  appropriated  for  sncb  purpose,  for  ibe  lapport  and  mainte- 
nance  of^snch  college  of  scbooh.  Sod  mar  make  the  same  a  branch  of  the  Unl- 
Tersltj  of  Alabama  for  lostraetlon  la  agricDltore,  in  the  mechanic  arta,  and  the 


natural  sciences  connected  therewith,  and  place  the  same  imder  the  mpvnniim 
of  tbe  regents  of  the  nnlvEnitj. 

The  new  constitution  of  Arksneait  adopted  hj  the  people  of  tha 
Stat«  at  an  election  held  March  13, 1868,  thus  proridea  for  pubUo 
mliwmtiifii  in-Aitifile  IX ; 


'BECTtcii  1.   A  getinKl  dUToilon  of  knowledge  and  IntelHgeBce  among  all 
classes  being  eucDlist  to  tbe  preservstlon  of  the  rights  and  Ubertlei  of  tbe  pao- 

Sle,  the  general  assembly  shall  Mtablisb  and  maintain  s  system  cf  ftoe  schaols 
v  the  gralnitona  inBtmction  of  all  pertona  in  this  Stale  between  tbe  •£«■  of  fira 
■od  twenty-one  yeant:  and  the  fandi  appropriated  for  the  rapport  otcammon 
schools  shall  be  diatribated  to  Ibe  several  cooDliei  in  proportion  to  the  nambsr  of 
children  and  youlbs  therein  belween  the  ages  of  fivo  and  twenlr-one  years.  In 
anch  manner  oi  shall  be  prescribed  by  law ;  bnt  no  religions  or  other  aeot  or  seeta 
shell  ever  have  any  excloslre  right  to,  or  control  of,  any  pait  of  the  school  (imdi 
of  this  State. 
Bet.  2.  Tbe  sapervlsion  of  pnbUc  sehools  shall  be  vested  In  a  sni 


■orhdntias,  as  shall  be  praecribed  by  law. 


Bet.  2.  Tbe  sapervlsion  of  pnbUc  sehools  shall  be  vested  In  a  saperintendent 
of  public  instmcllon,  and  sacb  other  oQoars  as  the  general  assemlily  shall  provide. 
The  mperintendont  of  pabUc  InsmieUoa  shall  tecelve  taeh  salary,  and  perbnn 
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8ec.  3.  Tlie  genenl  uiemblT  •hall  eilWbliih  and  malntuii  k  Stata  nniTerBitj, 
with  departinents  for  inalruction  in  t«achiDff,  in  aniCDltilTa,  and  the  natural  i^- 
—  — „  jg  [[,g  public  ichoot  fond  will  permit. 


\iy  the  United  Stales  to  tbia  Slate,  at.d  not  otlierwiae  apprapriattd  by  the  United 
States  ot  this  Stale;  also,  all  minea,  Btocka,  bondE,  uuide,  and  otber  propertj, 
now  beloQjflDg  to  anj  fund  for  pnrposoa  of  «dncation ;  also,  tbe  net  proeeeda  of 
«11  sales  01  land  and  other  property  and  effects  that  mar  accme  to  this  State  bj 
•Boheat,  or  from  sales  of  estravs,  er  from  nnclaimed  dividends  or  dUtriboUTe 
■bares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  from  fines,  penaltlrs,  or  forf^tures  ; 
also,  taj  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pnblio  lands  which  maj  have  been  or  nMj  ba 
hereafter  paid  over  to  this  State,  (Con^reas  consenting;)  *!"■>•  *11  tbe  jnants,  gifts, 
or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  maj'  be  made  to  this  State,  UM  not  othar- 
wiae  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  tbe  cmut,  gift,  or  devis*.  sull  be  aeenraly 
InvMtM  MM  saricdlf  preaerved  as  ft  public  achool  fund,  whien  abftll  be  the  com- 
mon property  of  Iba  State ;  the  annnal  Incooie  of  which  fiud,  together  with 
one  dollar  wr  tafiu,  la  be  annnally  assessed  on  ever^  male  inhabitant  of  this 
State  over  tbe  agn  of  twenty-one  years,  and  so  mncb  of  tbe  ordinary  annnal  rere- 
nne  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  faithfully  appiopiiated  for  estab- 
lishing and  m^ntuning  tbe  ftee  schools  and  the  nuiversily  In  this  article  pro* 
Tided  for,  and  far  no  other  n^es  or  purposes  whatever. 

Sec.  5.  No  part  of  tbe  public  school  fond  shall  be  inTOsted  in  tbe  stocks  at 
bonds  or  other  abligations  of  any  Stata,  or  any  oounty,  city,  town,  or  corpora- 
tion.  The  stocks  belonging  to  any  school  fond  or  university  fund  shall  be  sold 
'n  such  manner  and  at  socti  tlDies  as  the  general  assembly  shall  prescribe,  and 


ihtp  or  school  district  shall  receive  anr  portion  of  tbe  aohaQl 
fond  nniess  a  free  school  shall  have  been  kept  therein  lor  not  less  than  three 
month*  dnrinff  the  year  for  which  dislrihnlion  thereof  ia  made.  The  general 
aiaemhir  sbail  require  by  law  that  every  child  of  anfficient  mental  and  physical 
ability  shall  attend  tbe  public  schools  dudng  the  period  between  tbe  ages  of  five 
&nd  eighteen  yean  for  a  term  equivalent  to  three  years,  unless  edacoted  by  other 

Ssc  7.  In  case  the  public  school  fund  shall  be  InaafGcient  to  snataln  a  free 
school  at  least  three  months  in  every  year,  in  each  school  district  in  this  State, 
tbe  geoeral  assembly  shall  provide  by  law  for  raisieg  such  deficiency,  by  levy- 
ing such  tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  each  county,  township,  or  school  dis* 
trict  as  may  be  deemed  proper- 
Sec  8.  Tbe  Keneral  assembly  shall, 

ing  upon  vested  rights,  reduce  all  Isodl,  moneys,  OL  _  ....,_   , 

for  school  purposes  in  tbe  varions  counties  of  this  Stale  Into  the  public  schixd 
f^nd  herein  provided  for. 

Sec  9.  I^*isi<m  shall  also  be  made,  by  genenl  laws,  for  raising  such  sum 
or  sums  of  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  fn  each  school  district,  as  may  ba 
necessary  for  tbe  buildiogand  furnishinsf  of  asnffident  nimiher  of  suitable  school- 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pujdls  within  the  limits  of  the  several 


In  the  nev  eoaBtitnlJon  of  Florida,  adopted  b;  the  constitutional 
eoaventioB  Felinutfr  S5|  1868,  it  tltefoUoving  article  on  edncMIoni 

ARTICLE  Tin.— EDVCATIOH. 
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I  ofcommi 

_..., , vofthesi 

tioD  In  tfaeot  iball  be  me. 

Sec.  3.  Tbeie  ■ball  be  k  anperiotendent  of  pabllc  inHtmctiofi,  irhoM  teim  t^ 
office  thsll  be  fonr  vean,  and  nntil  the  Bppointmpnt  Kod  quslt6calion  of  bU  eno- 
ccflsor.  He  iball  have  general  tapervliioD  of  the  edncalional  Inteiectt  of  the 
Btate.     nil  datiea  Bhall  Ui  preicrihed  bj  law 

Sec.  4.  The  common  Bchool  fDod,  Ihe  interest  of  trbicb  ebell  bo  eicliuively 
appiied  to  the  support  ind  maintenance  of  common  schools  aod  pnrcbasa  of 
■uitable  libraries  and  apparatus  Iberefbr,  shall  be  derived  from  the  folioffing 

The  procerds  of  all  landa  that  bare  been  or  maj  hereafter  be  nanted  to  th« 
State  by  the  [Jailed  Stales  foe  edueatiooal  piirposee.  Donations  b;  IndiTidoala 
for  educational  purposes.  Approprialioru  bj  (he  State.  The  proceeds  of  landj 
or  other  property  which  ma;  accrue  to  Ihe  Stale  by  escheat  or  furieilure.  The 
proceedn  of  all  property  eranted  to  the  Stale,  when  Ibe  pnrpose  of  such  grant 
shall  not  be  specified.  All  maneys  which  may  be  paid  as  an  eieniption  from 
military  doty.  All  itines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  this  State.  Bucb 
portion  of  the  ptr  capita  tax  as  may  bo  prescribed  bj  law  for  educational  par-  ' 
poses.  Tnenty-Gve  per  cenluoi  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  wbich  are  now  or  - 
which  bereafier  may  ue  owned  by  the  Stale. 

Sec.  5.  A  special  tax  of  not  less  tban  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  all  taiabla 
pTonerty  in  the  Siaie,  in  addition  to  the  other  means  provided,  shall  be  levied 
Bud  apportioned  annually  for  the  snpport  and  maintenance  of  common  ecbooU. 

Sec.  6.  The  principal  of  the  common  school  fand  shall  remain  saer«d  and 
Inviolate. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  law  fnr  the  distrlbation  of  the  common 
school  fund  ami  Dg  the  several  coasties  of  the.Stale  iu  prapartion  to  the  number 
of  childreo  residing  therein  between  the  ages  of  four  aaa  cweoty-one  years. 

Sec.  S.  £acfa  ctiiiDty  shall  be  required  to  miee  annually  by  tax,  for  the  aoppoit 
of  commou  schools  therein,  a  sum  not  less  tbati  one-half  of  the  amount  upor* 
tiooed  to  each  county  for  that  year  from  (he  iucome  of  the  common  school  tund. 
Any  school  distiicl  neglectinf^  to  establlsb  and  maintain  for  at  least  tbrea 
months  in  each  year  sucb  school  or  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  sncli 
district  shall  forfeit  its  portion  of  Ibe  common  scboot  fund  durine  such  neKlacL 

tJEC,  9.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruclioD,  secretary  of  state,  and  attor- 
ney general,  shall  cons titule  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Itoaid  of  blda> 
cation  of  Florida.  Tbe  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  president 
Ibereof.  Tbe  duties  of  tbe  board  of  edacatioa  shall  be  prescribed  by  tbe  legis- 
iMore. 

QEOEQU. 
On  tlie  llth  day  of  Harcb,  1868,  tbe  coastitutiooal  coaveatioii  of 
Geoi^ia  adopted  a  nev  conadtutioo,  which  provides  for  edQcation  in 
Article  VIi 

article  Tt. — EDOCATtOR. 

Sectiox  1.  Tbe  general  assembly,  at  its  first  session  after  tbe  adoption  of  this 
eoDstitation,  shall  provide  a  Iborough  system  of  general  education,  to  be  forevei 
tree  to  all  children  of  tbe  State,  theexpenMof  whico  shall  be  provided  for  by  tax- 
ation or  otherwise. 

Sec.  3.  The  office  of  State  icbool  commiaMoner  is  hereby  created.  He  shall 
he  appointed  by  tbe  governor  with  tbe  consent  of  the  senate,  and  sball  hold  hii 
office  for  tbe  same  term  as  the  govenior.  Tbe  general  assembly  shall  provide  foe 
tbe  said  commissiener  a  competent  salary  and  necessary  clerks.  Ue  shall  keep 
bU  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 

Sec.  3.  The  poll-tax  allowed  by  this  constilnllou,  any  educational  fund  now 
belonging  to  Iki*  Stale,  except  tbe  endowment  of  arid  debt  due  to  the  State. Unl- 
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Tar<tly.  or  that  mny  herEnrter  be  obulnsd  in  an;  vraj,  a  Kpec'ml  tax  on  sbnwa 
■nd  oihibitioDS,  aud  on  the  sale  of  iplrilnuiia  anil  nialt  liiiuor»,  which  the  general 
MBcmMy  ia  hereby  aalhoiized  to  HHem,  and  the  procesdn  Troin  the  CDitimutalioa 
for  militia  serricii.  are  Liirebj  «et  apart  and  devoted  to  the  nnppnrt  of  comiDon 
BchooU.  And  if  the  proTisiLJni  hsroiti  maJo  shall  at  any  time  prove  iimufficient, 
the  general  msembly  sbRll  bavs  power  to  levy  each  general  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Suie  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  aupport  of  said  Bchool  syulein.  And 
there  shall  be  ratubliebod.  as  Boon  as  practicable,  one  or  more  cominon  schools  in 
Mch  Mhool  district  in  tbii  State. 

LOUISIANA. 
The  const! tntional  convention  adopted  a  new  constitatian  for  tha 
State  of  Loniiiana  on  March  9, 1863.     This  containB— 


AKTRn.B  135.  The  general  aetembty  thall  eetablish  at  least  one  free  poblia 
■cbool  in  each  parish  throaghoat  tbe  State,  and  shall  provide  for  its  support  hy 
laialion  or  otherwise.  All  children  of  thta  State  betweea  tbe  yean  of  six  1,6)  and 
titBnty.one  (21)  Khali  be  admitted  to  the  pnblie  achool*  or  other  institutions  of 
ieaming  euitained  or  established  by  tlie  State  in  comiuon,  withoat  distinction  of 
face.  oolMr,  or  previoni  eoudition.  There  ehall  be  no  separata  schools  or  iostita- 
tions  of  learning  established  eiclnflively  for  any  race  by  the  State  of  LonUiana. 

Art.  136.  No  mqnidpal  corpoKatioa  shall  make  any  nilea  or  refralations  con- 
trat;  to  tbe  Bc^t  and  inteudon  of  article  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  (135.) 

AjtT.  137.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  qnaliGeJ  Totors  oF  this  State  a  luperia- 
tendent  of  pnblie  ednCHtion.  vrho  shall  hold  bis  office  for  fonr  year*.  His  dntiea 
ibail  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  he  shall  bsve  tbe  snperviiioa  and  the  general  con> 
trol  of  ail  pabllc  schools .tbrougbou I  the  State.  Ue  shall  receive  a  salary  of  fire 
tbonsand  dollars  per  ananm,  payable  qnarterlv  on  his  own  warrant 

AKT.  1 3d.  The  geoeral  exercises  in  tlie  pabuc  sebools  shall  be  condneted  in  tha 
English  language. 

Art.  13(1.  The  proceed*  of  all  lands  heretofore  granted  by  the  United  Statea 
for  tbe  use  and  support  of  publie  lehools,  and  of  all  lands  or  other  property  which 
may  hereafter  be  bequeathed  for  that  purpose,  and  of  all  lands  which  may  be 
granted  or  bequeathed  to  the  State,  and  not  granted  or  bequeathed  expressly  for 

1 — I  which  may  bereafter  be  "  '    "     -^     —  -         '  ■'-     — 

w  of  decaaaed  petsaiis  ti 
law,  shall  be  held  by  (he  Slate  as  a  loan,  and  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetual 
ftind  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  attnnal  intereit  of  six  per  cenc,  which 
jnierest,  with  the  interest  of  the  tnist  fund  deposited  with  this  State  hj  the  United 
States,  under  the  act  of  Coufnws  appraved  Joiie  tbe  twenn-tUrd,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  tfairty^lx,  and  tbe  rent  of  tbe  unsold  land,  shall  ee  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  sneh  sebools ;  and  tills  appropriation  shall  remain  inviolable. 

Akt.  140.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  by  the  general  assembly  for  tha 
support  of  any  private  school  or  any  private  institntion  of  learning  whatever. 

Art.  141.  One-half  of  the  fnnds  derived  from  the  poll-tax  hereTu  provided  for 
shall  be  appropriated  eicluaively  to  the  support  of  the  free  pablic  schools  throngb- 
ont  tbe  State  and  the  nniveraitr  of  New  Orleans. 

AitT.  142.  A  nnlveisity  shall  be  established  and  muutained  in  tbe  city  of  New 
Orleana.  It  shall  be  composed  of  a  law,  a  medleal,  and  a  coll^ste  department, 
each  with  appropriala  fiuulUM.  The  geDSral  aasamblv  shall  provide  by  law  for 
it*  oiganiiaUoD  and  malntenanoe :  Proeided,  That  all  departments  of  this  insti- 
tntion  of  learniog  shall  be  open  in  common  to  all  slsdants  capable  of  matricu- 
lating. No  rule*  or  regulations  riiall  be  mado  by  the  tmstsM,  racnlties,  or  other 
officers  of  said  insijtntlott  of  leemlng,  nor  shall  any  laws  be  made  by  the  general 
assembly  violating  the  letter  «r  S^iTt  of  tbe  aitlelea  nndar  this  title. 

Art.  141.  iDstitutioii*  for  the  *i^port  of  the  Insane,  the  edncaUon  and  snp- 

ert  of  the  blind  and  tbe  deaf  and  domb  shell  always  be  fostered  by  the  State,  and 
subject  to  such  regnlaUons  as  may  be  preecribed  by  the  general  assembly. 
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Tbe  conBtitntion  frBined  by  tho  conTention  which  met «  Jaekson. 
Jannary  7,  1863,  baa  the  following  article  : 

EDPCATIOH. 

'  Section  I.  The  itabilllyof  republlcAnforni  of  goveniniaDt  deponding  mdnljr 
upon  ths  intBlllftenrc  and  virtne  of  ili  people.  It  aball  be  the  dutj  of  tbe  legisla* 
titre  to  encouTBf^  bj  all  eultcble  meani  the  promoUon  of  inldleclual,  icieDtific, 
moral  and  uricultnral  ImproTemeots,  bj  Htabliahin^  ■  nDifonn  sf  atem  of  fiea 

f'Ublic  scbooTs,  \>y  tazMion  or  otbenrlw,  for  all  children  betireen  the  n^ea  oF  6Ta 
&)  eod  tn-euly-ane  <S1)  jean,  and  ihall,  as  soonu  pnolicable,  eStablbh  icbaob 
of  higher  grade. 

Skc.  2.  There  ahalt  be  •  aapeiiii Undent  of  public  edncation  elected  bj  tha 
people,  at  tbe  tame  lima  aod  manoer  aa  tbe  governor,  who  shall  have  Ibe  qaalifl- 
calion  of  tbe  iecrelai?  of  (late,  anrl  bold  bU  office  ferfbor  jaanand  anUlfanaoo- 
cesior  shall  be  elected  and  qnalilM,  whose  dntin  ahall  be  tbe  general  anpervialoB 
oflbe  common  schools  »nd  Ibe  edncntionat  interests  of  Ibe  Slato,  and  sball  pai- 
fbnn  sncb  other  dnliee  pettalnlng  to  bu  office,  and  recBira  soeh  eonpMiaatioii  aa 
shall  be  prescribed  b/  law :  be  ahall  report  to  the  kKialatata  for  Itt  adoptjon, 
—'■'-'-  twenty  dajs  afler  ita  first  session  ouder  ikis  constitntlon,  a  noifbrm  ija- 


tein  of  freejiubllc  schools. 

ting 
nej  general  and  the  snperinteDdent  ef  public  edi 


1.  fhei 


Bhall  be  a  board  of  education,  eoniUting  of  the  aeeretaij  of  al 


blic  Mncation,  for  the  manage 
le  Kneral  direction  of  tbe  legia- 
ib^  bj  law.    Tbe  aaperiulMid- 

l)lle  edueatioa  la  each  conn 
I,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  ■ 
9  twoyeaiB,  and  whoae  corns 
ndtd.  That  ibe  legislature  «1 
troperiotandent  of  tbe  een 

.  .  itained  in  each  icbool  diatricl 

each  jear.  Any  school  dialrict  negating  to  maintain  ■■ 
ill  be  deprived  for  thai  year  of  ita  proponinn  of  the  inoo 
d  and  of  all  funds  orisingfrom  tuies  n>r  tbe  support  of  BCho( 


ment  and  inTesIment  of  the  school  fbods,  nnder  Ibe  g 
Jatiirc,  and  perform  each  other  duties  as  are  prescribe 
ent  and  one  other  of  said  board  ahall  be  a  qaonun. 

Sex.  4  There  shall  be  a  SQperintei>deiit  of  pablle  education  in  each  conoty, 
who  shall  be  appointed  bj  tbe  board  of  education,  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and 
consent  of  tbo  aenale.  whose  tenn  of  office  shall  be  tworeara,  and  whoae  compen- 
sation and  duties  shall  be  prescribed  by  law :  I'romdtd,  That  ifae  legislature  mwU 
have  power  to  make  Mid  office  of  county  school  snperiotandent  of  tbe  eeTeia] 

Sec.  5.  A  p 
least  four  months  i 
school  Di  school*  sball  b 
of  the  freeschool  fund  and  of  all  funds  orisingfrn 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  establlsfan]  a  commou  school  Ihnd,  which  ahall  coniiat 
of  Ibe  proceeds  of  tbo  lands  now  beloDglngto  the  State,  haretofbre  granted  by  tba 
United  States,  and  (be  lands  known  as  "  swamp  lands,"  except  tbe  swamp  landa 
lyiDg  and  siiuated  on  Pearl  river,  la  the  connties  of  Hancock,  Hanon,  Lawrence, 
Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of  all  landa  now  or  hereafler  vested  in  the  Slate  by 
escheat  or  purt^hano  or  tbrleitnre  for  taxes,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col> 
lecled  in  tho  several  eon olies  for  any  bnach  of  penal  laws,  and  all  moneys  received 
for  licenses  grsnied  under  the  general  laws  uf  the  Stale  for  llw  sale  of  intoxi- 
CBliog  li<iuor,  or  keeping  of  dram-shops,  all  moDeyspaid  aa  an  eqaivaleut  for  pet> 
'  ' "' ' —  and  the  funds  arising  f —  -"- '''-" ' 


sons  exempt  from  mitiia^  duty,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  consolidaijoa  ol 
tbe  coneresslonal  township  funda,  and  tbe  landa  IwloiqcinB  thereto,  tocatlier  with 
all  oionejs  donated  to  the  State  for  school  punoses,  shall  M  seeniely  Invested  in 
United  (icxies  bonds  and  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  wbleb  may  be  iocrasaed,  bat 
not  diminished,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  approprialcd  for  the  aup- 
port  of  free  nchools. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  may  levy  a  poll-tax  not  to  exceed  two  dollara  per  cmpitm 
io  aid  of  tbe  school  fnnd,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  Tbe  legislature  sball,  as  soon  aa  praotleable,  provide  for  the  m 
ment  of  an  agriciiltaral  college  or  colleges,  and  shall  appropriate  tbe  two  hnndnd 
and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  douatetT  to  ^  State  for  tbe  support  of  aooh  a  eol- 
lege  b;  the  act  of  Congress  passed  July  2,  ISffi,  or  tlie  money  en  scrip,  aa  tin 
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case  oaj  bi-,  ariaing  frcm  the  ule  of  said  Unde,  or  any  lands  which  may  beiB- 
vficr  Ihi  graulrd  (>r  appropriated  for  SQcfa  pnrpoM. 

Sfc.  t>.  No  religiuDS  lect  or  tecU  ihall  ever  control  soy  part  of  the  school  ot 
■iiiiversltj  fiiuds  uf  this  8tals. 

Sec.  lU.  The  l«gislaliire  «hall,  from  line  lo  time,  aa  iqaj  be  iieceaaaiy,  provide 
for  the  levy  and  t^lectioD  of  such  taxes  as  maj  be  required  to  properly  support 
the  iystein  of  fiee  schools  herein  aJdopled. 

MOBTH  CABOLIKA. 
Tfae  new  coDstituiion  of  North  C'lrulicn,  adopted  by  the  oouveDtion 
Harcti  17,  186S,  and  ratified  April  2X-S3,  1868.  by  the  people  of  the 
State,  pniTidee  for  edscation  by  Article  IX : 

ARTICUS  IX.— EDUCATIOS. 

Section  1.  Kelieion.  Dioraljlv,  and  knowledge  being'  npceasary  to  good  sov- 
cmment  and  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  edocatiou  ^all 
forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  S.  The  general  assembly,  at  its  Gnt  srsBion  nnder  this  constitution,  shall 
provide,  bv  taiation  and  olherwise,  fur  a  general  and  uniform  system  oF  public 
schools,  wheisin  tuition  shall  be  fiM  of  charge  to  all  ibo  childien  of  the  Slate 


Sec.  4.  The  proceeds  of  ail  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  he  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  this  Btale,  and  not  otherwise  specially  appropriated  by 
the  ITniled  Blates  or  heretofore  by  this  State ;  also,  aif  moneys,  stocks,  hoods, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund  for  purposes  of  edncstion  ;  also, 
the  net  proceeds  that  tuay  accrue  to  the  Btatu  from  Bales  of  estrays,  or  from 
fines,  peostties,  and  forfeitures ;  also,  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  tbe  swamp  lsnd« 
he'ongitjg  to  tbe  State ;  also,  all  motiry  that  ihall  be  paid  as  an  eqaivalent  for 
exemption  from  military  duly ;  also,  alt  grauts,  gifts,  or  devises  tbal  miy  beie- 
after  be  made  to  this  Stale,  and  not  oibetwiiie  appropriated  by  the  giant,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  securely  iovcsted.  and  sacredly  preserved  as  on  irreducible  eda- 
cational  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  he  faithfully  appropriated  for 
establishing  and  perfecting  in  this  Biste  a  system  of .  free  poblic  schools,  and  for 
no  other  purposes  or  uses  whatsoever. 

See.  i.  I'be  University  of  North  Carolina,  with  its  laoda,  emoluments,  and 
franchises,  is  poder  the  control  of  the  Stale,  and  shall  be  held  to  an  iuseparabia 
COjinectioD  with  tbe  free  public  school  system  of  the  State. 

Sv.c.  G,  The  g^eral  aaaemblT  ihall  provide  that  tbe  benefits  of  the  university, 
OS  far  as  practicable,  be  eilenaed  to  (no  youth  of  the  State  free  of  eipense  lot 
tuition  :  alHo,  that  all  the  properly  nbich  boa  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or 
ahall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  nnelfdmed  dividends,  or  distributive  sharei 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  sball  be  sppcopriated  to  the  use  of  tbe  iuii< 
vorsily. 

J9EC.  7.  The  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  seoretaiy  of  stole,  treaaiirer,  aodl- 
tor,  superintendent  of  pnblio  woikn,  saperintendent  of  pnblic  butmcUoD,  and 
attorney  general,  shall  constitute  a  Slate  beaid  of  edueadoD. 

Sec.  S.  The  covemor  shall  ba  president,  and  the  •nperinlendent  of  pabUa 
instruction  shall  iie  secretary,  of  the  board  of  education. 

Sbc.  9.  The  board  uf  education  sball  aDceeed  to  all  Ihi  powers  and  trasti  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina,  aad  shall  hat* 
full  power  lo  legislate  and  m^e  all  needAil  rulea  and  ragulatlon*  in  relalioa  to 
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free  nublic  schooln,  sod  theednialloiifti  TuDd  of  the  Stato ;  but  all  acts,  mleiiBnd 
reguIatianB  of  aaid  bovd  nuj  be  Altered,  ainended,  or  repealed  hj  the  geaeial 
owembly,  Mid  nlion  to  aliered,  amended,  or  repealed,  tbej  shall  not  be  re-eiiacted 
by  the  iKiard. 

Sec.  10.  Tbo  flnt  MSBion  of  the  board  of  educatioa  shan  be  held  at  the  capital 
of  the  Stato,  wilhin  15  days  after  the  urf^Dizaliou  of  Ibe  Slate  KOvernmeDt  under 
this  conntitntion  i  the  lime  of  future  uteetiog  may  be  deleTDiined  by  the  board. 

Sec.  II,  A  majority  of  the  board  gbsll  coustitate  ft  qnornn  for  the  Irauiactioo  . 
of  baginees. 

Sec.  12.  Tbe  eoatlugerit  expeuM*  of  tbe  bo«rd  shall  be  proTided  for  by  the 
general  aweiiibly. 

Sec.  13  The  board  of  ctlacation  thall  elect  trustees  for  tbe  nniTersttr,  u  fol* 
lorn:  one  trustee  forwich  county  in  the  State,  whose  term  ol  oflice  Bhali  beelrht 
years  The  first  meeting  of  tha  hoard  ahall  beheld  within  ten  (10)  day*  alter 
their  elecUon,  and  at  this  and  every  subsequent  mee^Dg.  ten  tnuteea  ahatl  coD- 
(titule  A  quorum.  The  Irnsleaa  at  their  first  iiieeItD([  shall  be  diTided,  as  equally 
u  may  be,  into  four  elisses.  The  seals  of  the  first  class  sfaaU  be  vacated  at  thi 
eipiroiioii  of  two  years:  of  the  second  class,  at  thneiptratiouof  four  years;  of 
the  third  cliuis,  at  theeiptratloa  of  six  years ;  of  the  fourth  clise,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  years:  so  that  one-fmrth  may  be  cboseu  every  second  year. 

Skc.  14.  The  board  of  education  aud  the  president  of  the  universitT  ahall  beer 
officio  momhers  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  ;  and  ahail,  vrith  Ihreo 
other  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees,  constitute  the  executira 
committee  of  tbe  trusti«s  of  the  Uuiveraitj  of  North  Carolina,  and  shall  be  clothed 
with  the  ponen  delegated  to  the  executive  comuiittee  uncler  Ibe  existing  oi^ani- 
ution  of  tbe  institution.  The  governor  sbail  be  ex  o^cio  president  of  tbe  board 
of  trustees  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  ol  tho  university.  The  board 
of  education  shall  provide  for  tbe  icare  perfect  organixation  of  tbe  board  of 

Sec.  is.  All  tbe  privileges,  rigbta,.  franchisee,  and  endowments  becelofoit 
granted  to,  Or  conferred  npon,  the  bawd  of  trustees  of  the  Univeni^  of  North 
Carolina  by  the  charier  of  178!J|  or  by  any  subsequent  legislation,  are  hereby 
vested  in  the  board  of  trustees  authorlied  by  this  coustitntion  for  Ifae  perpetual 
benefit  of  the  university. 

Bee.  16,  As  soon  as  pnwticable  after  tbe  adoptlan  of  this  conatitntioD,  tbe  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain,  in  eoniiecUoa  with  the  nDiveraity,  a 
dMinrtment  Magiicultnre,  of  mechanic*,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  iQitnicIlon. 

Sec.  17.  The  general  assembly  is  hereby  empowered  to  enact  that  ereiy  child 
of  onffldent  mental  aud  phyucol  ability  ahull  atlegd  the  public  schools  dnTing 
the  period  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and  IS  yearB,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  lo 
montbi,  anlou  edacsted  by  other  meana. 

SOTTTH  CAROLINA. 
Tbe  new  conatitation-  of  South  Carolina,  adopted  by  tbe  conitita- 
tional  coovention  in  March,  1868,  and  ratified  by  tbe  people  April  14 
to  16, 1868,  provides  for  edneation  in  Article  X : 

AimCLit  X.— EDCOATTOK. 

a  ihaH  be  Tested  In  a  State 
»d  by  the  qnollfi 
State,  in  inch  manner  and  at  such  time  at  tbe  otoer  Slate  ol 
hi*  powers,  dntiea,  term  of  offioe,  and  eompensaHon  aboU  be  defined  by  the  geit< 
eral  asaembly. 

Sac.  2.  Tbers  shall  be  elected,  Uaanlally,  In  each  connty,  by  tbe  qnallfied 
eleclon  thereof,  one  acbool  oommisaloner,  said  commissioners  to  eonstitnte  a 
State  board  of  edooatton,  of  which  the  Slate  snpaiiDlendent  shot,  by  rlrtna  of 
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llii  offlce,  ba  obdnnan ;  the  powcn,  dntiei,  >ad  compeiuatioD  of  tha  mambsra  •( 
•^d  board  shall  be  delermined  bj  lai*. 

Sec.  3.  The  Keneral  awambi;  ahall,  as  sooD  a<  ptaeticable  after  the  adoptloa 
«f  thtoeoattinmOiptaridefotalibarslaQdnalforiii  lystenorfrae  pnbl'to  vcnoota 
thnrnghovt  the  State,  oad  sbaU  alio  uikepniTitioa  for  tha  dirUlon  of  the  Btata 
into  inttafats  Mhool  diatrieti.  There  BhaU  be  kept  open,  at  leaat  t\x  moatht  Ib 
each  Tear,  cow  oi  mora  sehoote  in  aaeh  Bchool  diitricL 

SBC  4.  It  ahall  ba  the  dnij  of  tha  ^eiien)  awanMy  t»  proTide  for  the  eomptil- 
aorj  attendaDce,  at  ntber  pnbllc  or  prirata  achoola,  of  all  children  belweea  tin 
ana  of  af z  and  atitmn  jeara,  notphYjicalljormBntallydiaabled,  for  4  term  eqnir* 
•Teal  to  twentj-foar  months,  at  leaat:    Pivndtd,  That  DO  law  to  that  effitet  ahaD 


be  passed  until  a  sTateic  of  pablic  achools  has  been  thoroPKhlr  aad  completelj 
omnlied  and  hcilltiea  affonlBd  to  all  the  iahabittnts  of  Ihn  State  for  the  ma 
•daeation  of  their  children. 

Sec.  5  The  i^oeral  aaaembly  afaall  levy,  at  each  rcnilar  aeaalon  after  tbe 
adaption  of  this  coostitaUon,  an  annoal  tax  on  all  taxable  property  tbroDghont 
the  State  for  tbe  support  of  pnblic  ichools,  which  tax  shall  be  colleclad  al  11m 
aama  time  and  bj  the  same  agents  aa  tbe  general  Slate  levy,  and  shall  be  paid 
into  Ihe  treasnrj  of  the  State.  There  shall  be  assnsed  on  all  taxable  polts  is 
tha  State  an  annual  tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  poll,  the  proceeds  of  which  tax 
aliall  be  applied  solely  to  edncatlonal  parpoaes :  Progidtd,  That  rw  peraon  shall 
ever  be  deprircd  of  tbe  right  of  suffiage for  the  nonpaymeut  of  Hid  tax.  Sm 
other  poll  or  capitation  lai  shall  be  levied  in  tha  State,  nor  ahall  the  amonnt 
aiMMpd  on  «ach  poll  eiceeiJ  the  limit  prea  in  this  section.  The  school  tax 
ahali  be  dlatribated  among  the  si^Toral  achool  dislriels  of  the  Stata  in  proportion 
to  the  lespectira  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  icbDola,  No  religioDa 
sect  or  aects  shall  have  eiehuiTe  right  to  or  contr  'I  oF  ajiy  part  of  tbe  school 
funds  of  the  State,  nor  shall  aectMian  principles  be  langbl  in  the  pnblic  school*. 

Sec.  G.  Within  five  years  a^ar  tbe  fifst  regular  session  of  tbe  ^neral  aasem- 
bly,  loUowlog  the  adupiiun  •■{  ibis  constitution.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general 
assembly  to  proTlde  For  tbe  ealabliahnMnI  and  support  of  a  Slate  normal  aobool, 
which  shall  be  open  to  all  penKius  who  may  wish  to  become  teachers. 

Src.  7.  Edncational  instilnlioos  for  the  benefit  oF  all  tbe  blind,  deaf,  and  dnmb, 
and  snch  other  benevolent  institmlous  as  the  public  irood  may  require,  shall  IM 
eslablisbed  and  supported  b/  the  State,  anbjwl  to  snub  regulation*  as  may  b« 
prescribed  by  law. 

8rc.  S.  I^uvtBiuns  ahall  be  made  by  law,  as  soon  aa  practicable,  for  tlie  aatab- 
lishiiieot  and  maintenance  of  a  State  reform  school  (or  juvenile  oSeaders. 

SpC.  9.  I'be  general  assembly  shall  provide  F,ir  the  mdntenance  of  the  Stat* 
university,  and,  as  soon  aa  practicable,  provide  (m  tbe  ealabliahment  of  an  »gr\- 
cultuial  rolli^gr,  and  sball  appropriale  tbo  latMJ  given  to  tb'*  Slate  for  the  anp-, 
port  of  sncli  aculli^,  by  (he  avt  of  CougreM  pamd  >iulv  titcond,  ono  thousand 
eight  hondred  and  slityiwo,  or  tbo  money  or  aerip,  aa  the  case  may  be,  arising 
from  the  ealo  of  saltl  lands,  or  any  lands  which  may  bereaAsr  be  given  or  appro- 
piiateil  I'ur  such  purpose,  for  the  snpport  and  m^ntenanee  of  such  ooUege,  and 
may  luske  the  same  a  branch  oF  tbe  State  university,  for  inatraction  Id  agricol- 
lure,  ihe  mei-hantc  arts,  and  thr  nalnral  sciences  conoeoted  therewith. 


Sec.  lU.  All  the  pnblic  schools,  collej^s,  and  nnivcniUes  of  this  Stale,  snn- 
purted  in  whole  or  mpatt  by  the  public  funds,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  the 
children  HndvuaihH  of  tbe  Slate,  without  resaiil  to  mee  or  color. 

Stc.  II.  The  pruceedi  of  all  lands  that  Gave.beenor  hereafter  may  be  given 
by  ti«  Unilrd  States  to  this  Slate  for  educational  purposes,  and  uotoiherwiM 
appr^  priated  by  Ihia  State  or  the  United  Stales,  and  of  all  lauds  or  other  proportr 
given  hj  indivldoHln,  or  appropriated  by  the  Stale  For  like  pnrpoaes,  and  of  all 
estates  of  deceased  pplMBS  wbo  have  died  witbont  leaving  a  wilt  or  hair,  shall  be 
sectirely  invested  and  aacredly  preserved  as  a  State  sctioaT  lund,  and  the  annu^ 
iatenst  and  income  oF  said  fnnd,  to)(ather  with  such  other  means  aa  the  general 
Miiembty  may  provide,  ahall  be  falth^lly  appropriated  for  the  purpose -of  eslab- 
llBbliig  Bud  uiaintMning  fraa  public achoola,  and  for  no  other  purpoaea  of  niM 
whatever.  4([ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL   FSOTISION   BBSPBCTINO   BDUCATIO!«.~ 


The  eODsUtatioB  ot  yiif:ii]ia,  fnmed  hj  the  coDTenUon  whieh  met 
in  Bicbmond,  December  3,  1867,  has  tbe  foUowiDg: 

AMTICLR  Tin.— EDDCATICW. 

Bbctioii  I .  The  gmersl  uiemblf  thM  elect,  on  joint  ballot,  witliiD  tliii^  day* 
after  fU  owaaiEKtion  under  thii  cooBlitntioD,  and  erery  fourth  jear  tbereafter,  a 
•^peiintaDdeiit  of  pablic  iDetnicliaii.  Re  •hall  have  the  gcnenl  ■uperriBloo  td! 
tbe  pablic  frce-icbool  luterael  of  the  State,  and  (hall  report  to  Ibe  naeral  aeieia^ 
Uj  for  iu  coDiidcratioD,  witbio  tbirtj  da^i  aAer  hU  election,  a  noiibnn  B/item  of 
f  oblio  free  icbools. 

&EC.  3.  Thar*  (hall  be  a  board  of  edncation,  compoied  of  the  KOTemor,  nipec- 
ioteiidcnt  of  pabliC  Inatrnction,  and  attoniej  general,  which  shall  appoint,  and 
have  powei  to  remove  for  came  and  npon  notice  to  the  incnmbenU,  nihjaet  to 
confirmation  hj  the  Senate,  all  coonlj  BOperinteDdente  of  free  schoola.  Thla 
hoard  ihall  have  r^ulated  bj  law  tbe  management  aod  laTeBtment  of  all  tbe 
■ebool  fnnds,  and  inch  ■nparriiion  of  acboola  of  higher  grade  aa  the  law  Bhall 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  pneral  aMeublr  tball  provide  by  law,  at  iti  first  seasion  under 
tiiia  conititntion,  a  nnifoTDi  ■;stem  of  pablic  free  echooli,  and  for  it*  fcrodnal, 
•qua],  and  full  intradnclion  into  all  the  comities  of  the  State  bj  tbe  fear  1876,  or 
M  unch  earlier  ■•  practicable 

Sec.  4.  The  jieneral  aaeemblj  shall  have  power,  after  a  full  Introduction  of  the 
public  fiae^chool  sjstem,  to  mske  sucb  laws  ai  shall  not  pennll  parent!  and 
goardians  to  allow  Uieir  children  to  grow  uu  in  ignorance  and  vagrancy. 

6ec.  5.  Tbe  Ecneral  aurmbly  shall  ettafalisfa.  as  soon  as  prscticabla,  normal 
acfaools,  and  ma;  euablisb  agiicultural  schools  and  such  grades  of  scbools  aa 
■ball  be  for  the  public  Kood. 

8ec.  6.  Tbe  board  ef  eductLtion  shall  provide  fur  noifurmit;  of  teal-books  and 
tbe  fumisbing  of  school-housrs  with  Fucb  appaialns  and  library  as  dh;  beueces- 
aat7,  under  suuk  regulBtions  as  may  be  provided  b;  law. 

Bec.  T.  Tbe  general  assrmbl;  rLa'.l  sot  apart,  ei  a  permanent  and  peipelnal 
literarj'  fuikd.  the  present  literary  funds  of  the  Stale,  ibe  pri-ceeda  o<  all  public 
lands  donated  by  Congress  for  poblic-schuol  purposes,  of  all  escheated  profiertj, 
af  all  WBBle  and  appropriated  Isnd*,  of  all  property  accruing  to  the  State  by  for- 
feiture, and  all  Gnes  colleeled  for  offrucen  comiiiitled  againat  the  State,  and  sncb 
ctber  sums  aa  tbe  geneisl  assembly  may  appiopriaie. 

BbC.  B.  The  general  aasenibly  sfaull  apply  the  luiiiual  interest  on  the  lilemij 
ftind,  aoy  capitation  or  other  apeciul  tax  piuvided  fur  by  tliis  couslitniiou  lor  pub- 
lic free-Hihool  purposes,  sud  au  snaual  tui  upon  iliepropeily  of  tbe  Utateof  not 
leae  than  one  mill  nor  more  (lian  five  mills  ou  tLu  dollar,  for  the  equal  benefit  of 
all  tbe  people  of  Ibe  Stale,  the  iiuniber  of  childn^a  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years  in  each  public  free-school  diatiict  being  the  basid  of  such  i!ivi9> 
fam.  rrovlsiou  ebail  be  made  to  supply  children  stteudiug  tbe  pnblic  free  schools 
with  ncciaiary  text-books  in  cases  where  the  parcrU  or  ruardian  is  unable,  by 
Teaaon  of  poverty,  to  furnisb  ihem.  Kacb  county  and  public  free-scboul  district 
may  r^se  additional  sums  by  a  tax  on  properly  for  the  support  of  public  free 
schoola.  All  uuozpended  sums  of  any  one  f  ear  in  any  public  I'ree-echool  district 
sball  go  into  tbe  peneral  school  fund  tar  redl vision  the  next  year  :  PmidttI,  That 
any  tax  authoriaad  by  this  ssclion  to  be  rained  by  counties  or  school  distrii:ia  shall 
not  exceed  five  niilis  on  a  dollar  in  any  one  year,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
redivision  as  bereiubefore  provided  In  this  section. 

Sec-  9.  Ths  general  ossauibly  shall  have  puvrer  to  foelcr  all  higher  grades  of 
•ohools  under  lis  sapwvisioD,  and  to  provide  tor  such  pnrpuses  a  pcdnauent  edu- 
eational  fund. 
'  Sec.  10.  All  grants  and  donaliona  rejcived  by  the  general  assembly  for  educa* 
tional  pniposes  uiall  be  applied  according  to  Ihe  terms  prescribed  by  tbe  donors.  ' 
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The  foUowiog  propoehioDi,  ilightlj  mo^ed  since  their  first  psbli- 
eaticm  in  Special  CircnUr  No.  4,  contoiQ  the  m&iu  featnres  of  a  tjatem 
of  public  inetrncdoQ  which  the  people  of  every  SbUe,  speaking  through 
their  eonBtitatioDHl  convention,  ehonld,  in  the  opiaion  of  the  Commis- 
eioner  of  Edncslion,  make  obligatory  on  the  legislature  to  provide : 

1.  Th«  KDlhorilj  and  dntj  of  the  legtaUtnia  to  Mtablisli,  aid,  sapport,  and 
■operviM  acboob  of  «vei7  gnda,  and  all  luUinUon*  and  agenda  of  eduction, 
•dence,  and  the  art*. 

5.  The  Mcnri^  igunst  dimiDoUon  oi  diveniou  of  all  educational  fandi  and 
benefoction*. 

3.  The  ceTtaintr  of  a  minimnm  Tste  of  taxation,  Incieaaiiig  with  the  popnla- 
Umi,  anfficjent  ereij  jear  t«  aecnre  the  eleuMotaiy  Inttraotion  of  all  dtildmt 
within  the  Stale  who  ihall  applj,  by  teachen  proftetionalljr  tnined,  and  In 
lehooU  l^:illj  Inspected  tnd  approved. 

4.'  The  diitribatioD  of  all  Btate  appropiiationi  derired  from  taxation  or  fnnda, 
«D  inch  eondltlona  aud  In  modee  as  will  Mcura  local  taxation  or  inditidnal  eon- 
tribntiooi  for  the  same  pnrpoee,  a  livelj  mnnicipal  or  public  Interut  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  both  snmg,  the  conatant  co-operation  of  parente  at  home  in  realliing  the 
work  of  the  ■cbool,  and  the  ro^lar  attendance  of  paplU. 

6.  A  Stale  board  of  education,  having  •uperrision  of  all  edocational  inatita- 
tione  incorporated  or  ^ed  b;  the  State,  and  constitaled  In  anch  waj  ae  to  aecnre 
Uteiarj,  acienUGc,  and  profeasional  attainment  aud  experience,  freedom  ftom 
denominational  or  part^  preponderance,  ajmpathj  with  the  wanta  of  diB^mit 
aeetiona  and  oecnpaUona,  and  independence  of  local  or  apecial  influence. 

6.  A  Bjatem  of  inapectiob,  adninlaiered  hj  the  Stale  board,  intelligent,  profes- 
■tonal,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  Inatitutional  control,  with  the 
widest  and  fiiUeet  pnblicitf  of  reanlU. 

7.  Stale  aehalarahipe,  aecnring  free  inatmction  in  anj  Ugher  Inatilntion  incor- 
poiatad  or  ^dad  by  the  Slate,  conditioned  on  fitness  to  enlcc  and  profit  hj  the 
'ivne,  BseertiUncd  ij  open  c<HupetitiTe  examination. 

8.  A  retiring  fund,  for  teacher*  of  public  schools,  made  np  of  an  annoal  ^low- 
ance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who  register  to  aecnre  its  bene- 
fits,  eonditionsd  on  prolonged  sorice  in  the  bn^uess  of  teaching. 

9.  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children  to  grow  np  In 
barbariim,  ignorance,  and  vagrancy ;  and  the  exerdse  of  the  electire  franchise, 
or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the  ability  of  the  spplicant  to  lead  under- 
Staudingly  the  Conatitntion  and  the  laws,  and  forCblled  by  any  parent  or  guardian 
of  children  who  negleets  to  secure  the  fonual  inatmction  of  anch  cUldieu  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  leaat  eight  months  In  the  year,  or  to  pay  lot 
their  tnalntenancei  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  ndnors. 
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Fbom  ourearliertcannoction  witb  the  adminutnttioD  and  improreiMnt 
of  FuUic  Scbod*  in  tbe  Sutea  of  CoDiMclicat  and  Bhode  Islaod,  we  b*T« 
boen  cooTioccd  of  tbe  necCMtj'  of  Mtablithing  and  emplofioK  specUd 
initihitiaoi  andagenciM,  cf  varioot  kiiids,  to  meet  Ibe  educational  defi- 
oanaei,  and  coanteract  the  canfe*  and  tendenciei  to  vice  and  cruiie  among 
kbrgeaod  iocreanng  claw  of  tbe  population  in  citiea  wtd  mann&cturing 
TiUagea.  In  areportto  tbeLegirialDreof  Rbode  Uandin  IU6,  tbefelloip- 
ing  mifget^oM  were  made  ia  reference  to  tbe  Sappleraentar;  Scboolj  and 
AgBDciet  raqaired  in  tbe  cities  and  large  village*  of  that  State. 

"Evening  Scbooleiboald  be  opened  for  apprentices,  clerks,  and  otber 
jonng  persMM,  who  have  been  hurried  into  active  employment  without  « 
ioitable  elementATj  education.  In  ibeae  schooU,  iboee  who  have  OMDple- 
ted  tbe  ordioaiT  coarse  of  school  initmction,  can  devote  themselves  to 
•neb  studies  as  are  direct!]'  connected  with  ibeir  several  trades  or  punaita 
while  those  whose  earlj  educatioa  was  entirelj  neglected,  can  supply,  to 
acme  extent,  such  deficiendes.  it  is  not  beyond  tbe  tegilinurte  scope  of  a 
a^em  of  paUio  instrnction,  to  provide  for  tbe  instmctioD  of  adults,  who, 
fiom  any  cause,  in  early  life  were  deprived  of  tbe  advantages  of  school  al- 


Libraries,  and  courses  of  bmiliar  lectare§,  witb  practical  illustrations, 
collections  in  natural  history,  and  the  nalnral  sciences,  asystem  oficienti&e 
exchanges  between  schools  of  tbe  same,  and  of  different  towns, — these 
and  other  means  of  extending  and  improving  tbe  ordinary  instruction  of 
tbe  scbool-Toom  and  of  early  life,  ought  to  be  provided,  not  only  by  indi- 
vidnal  enterprise  and  liberality,  but  by  the  public,  and  tbe  antlwritiet 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  advancement  of  popalar  education. 

One  or  more  of  that  class  of  edocational  instilntioos  known  as  "Refbrnr . 
Schools,"  "  Schools  of  Industry,"  or  "  Bcbods  for  Juvenile  Offenders,"  ' 
should  receive  such  children,  as  defying  tbe  rostraining  influence  of  pa- 
rental antbority,  and  the  discipline  and  reflations  of  the  public  schools 
or  inch  as  are  abandoned  by  orphanage,  or  worse  than  orphanage,  by 
parental  neglect  or  example,  to  idle,  vicious  and  pilfering  habits,  are 
fbnnd  hanging  about  places  of  public  resort,  polluting  the  atmosphere  by 
their  prahne  and  vulgar  speech,  alluring,  to  their  own  bad  prac  uces,  dut- 
dren  of  the  same,  and  other  conditions  of  life,  and  originating  or  partici- 
pftting  in  every  street  biawl  and  low-bred  riot  Such  cUldren  cannot  be 
•afely  gathered  into  the  public  scboob ;  and  if  tbay  are,  their  vagnut 
72e 
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habits  are  chafed  hy  Ibe  mtnunti  of  icbool  dudplioe.  Tbej  tooo 
become  irreguW,  pUj  truant,  are  puniihed  and  expelled,  and  fmrn  that 
tJniB  th^ caarae  ii  almost  uaiformljr  domtward,  nntil  on  eanhlbereitno 
lower  point  to  reach. 

AocostcKned,  as  manj  such  children  have  been  frocn  infancy,  to  m^bla 
and  BOnndi  of  open  and  abandoned  profligacy, — trained  to  an  ntter  want 
of  aelf-rupect,  and  the  deceaeiei  and  proprietiei  of  life,  aa  exhibited  in 
dreas,  peraon,  manDen  and  language, — Mmngen  to  tbooe  Miotivea  of  telf* 
impTOTement  wluch  ipring  from  a  sense  of  social  moral  and  religioni  obli- 
f^tioD,  their  r^ianeralion  inTolve*  the  banuoMionaoo-opentkn  of  eaneat 
l^biluihpapf,  misMooar]'  enteiprise,  and  MutcliGed  wi«lani.  The  diatnati 
of  al)  OUT  large  cities,  where  this  claa  of  children  are  ftond,  are  the  appn^ 
priate  field  of  home  miuions,  of  naoblniMve  penMHtl  ctfbrt  and  eharkj-, 
and  of  ^rttematited  plans  of  local  beoevoleoce,  embiMing  fiiendly  inter- 
aoarse  with  parents,  an  afTecticnate  iatei««t  in  the  Tonng,  the  gadwring  of 
the  lairer  into  week-daj,  tofast,  and  prunar]' schools,  and  Khoobwheiv 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  other  form*  of  labor  appropriate  to  the  ttx 
and  age  of  the  pupils  can  be  giTea,  the  gathering  of  both  old  aadyoang 
Into  tbe  Sabbath  schools  and  worshipjung  assestUiea,  the  circnlatioB  df 
books  and  traots,  of  other  dian  a  strictly  religious  cbaractar,  the  encoor^ 
agement  of  cheap,  innocent  and  hnmanizing  games,  sports  and  leMiTiiieB, 
the  obtaining  employment  for  edults  who  may  need  it,  and  procuring  Mt- 
nslkini  OS  apprentices,  clarkE,  &c.,  for  such  young  persons  as  may  be  qual- 
ified by  age,  capacity  and  chancier.  By  individual  efforts  and  the  oom- 
bined  efforts  of  many,  working  in  these  and  other  ways,  titan  year  to  year, 
these  moral  jungles  can  be  broken  np, — tbese  infected  lUstrict*  can  be 
purified, — these  waste  places  <^  society  can  be  reclaimed,  and  many 
abodes  of  penury,  ignorance  and  vice  can  be  converted  by  edoCAtwa 
economy  and  industry,  into  homes  of  comfort,  peace  and  joy." 

To  Mifbrce  and  illustrate  these  suggestions,  the  experience  of  other 
Stales  and  Countriesiu  providing  inilruction  ibrderka,appTentices,  and 
adults,  as  well  as  for  orphan,  vagrant,  vicious,  and  criminal  childran,  waa 
sat  forth  in  lectures,  "  Educational  Tracts,*  and  SchoolJoumola. 

In  coMcquenca  of  these  lectures  and  publications,  and  the  earnest 
efforts  of  many  pbilanthropio  men  and  women,  a  "  Keform  School  fiv 
Juveojle  offenders  "  has  been  eitablishedbothinConnccticntandRhads 
Island,  and  Ihe  other  more  important,  although  ten  obviously  niefulagen- 
nes  of  prevention,  such  as  industrial  schools,  and  small  family  uylnmi  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities  and  villages,  are  receiving  serions  attention. 

A  selection  from  tbe  publications  above  referred  lo,  together  with  mft> 
ny  new  articles,  having  been  published  by  tbe  Editor,  nnder  the  title  of 
H  B^emMtorji  Bducation,"  we  have  concluded  to  imae  in  this  Snpplft- 
nantBiy  Number  «tcb  uImIm  as  ha*e  not  befiwe  a[q>eared. 
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JoBN  HasKT  WioHERV,  whostt  Dame  will  OTer  be  awo.nsted  with 
one  of  the  moat  interesting  educational  hnd  reformatory  movement! 
of  the  age,  oa  founder  and  enperintendent  of  the  Rouoh  Hddsk, 
{Rauhe  Ifavi,)  near  Hambtii^,  was  bora  in  that  city  on  the  Slat  of 
April,  1808.*  Hie  father  was  a  notnry  and  iwom  translator.  mhI 
gave  his  son  the  advantages  of  [he  best  education  which  Uaniburg 
afforded.  He  attended  the  TbAonneam  and  the  academic  gymnasiara 
of  his  native  city,  and  afterward,  till  1830,  pursued  «  eour»e  of  the- 
olo^cal  study  at  GOttingen  and  Bi-rlin.  Soori  after  passing  his  ex- 
amination in  theology  at  Hamburg,  he  went  practically  to  work,  vis- 
iting the  poor  and  tlia  needy  in  the  comers  and  the  streets  of  the 
dty,  and  undertaking  the  direction  of  a  free  Sunday  school  for  poor 
children,  in  which  ho  soon  assembled  four  or  five  hundred  scholars 
and  about  forty  volunteer  tenchers.  Wicheni  declined  the. proposi- 
tions made  him  at  this  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  a  clergyman, 
as  his  thoughts  were  already  occupied  in  planniag  such  an  institution 
as  be  opened  near  Hamburg,  in  the  Rotii/h  House,  at  Hichelmas,  1833. 

The  Rough  House,  [Rauhe  Haus,)  was  the  name,  by  which  a  small 
property,  on  a  lane  leading  out  of  the  village  of  Horn,  four  miles  from 
Hamburg  was  known,  consisting  of  small  thatched  cottage,  shadowed 
by  a  large  chestnut  tree,  and  two  or  three  acres  of  ground  partially 
cleared  up,  through  which  stragt^led  a  little  brook.  In  the  prosecu* 
Uon  of  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  missionary  labors  among  the  poor  of 
Hamburg,  of  establishing  a  House  of  Rescue  for  dealitnte,  vagrant, 
and  vicious  children,  not  yet  con\icted  by  the  couria  of  crime,  Mr. 
Wichem,  aided  by  a  voluntary  association  of  like  minded  men,  and 
by  It  small  donation  of  three  hundred  dollars,  took  posaession  of  this 
rough  cottage  with  his  mother,  and  in  a  few  weeks  received  into  his 
fiimily  three  boys  of  the  worst  description,  and  adopted  them  as  his 
children.  One  by  one,  he  added  to  thdr  nuthber  from  the  same  claas 
until  his  bmily  cirde,  with  himself  and  mother,  embraced  fourteen  per- 
sons— twelve  of  them,  the  least  hopeful  of  the  juvenile  population  of 
tbe  city.  And  there  under  that  thatched  roo^  with  that  unpromiung 
ground,  with  the  help  of  his  devout  mother,  with  a  well  sprii^  of 
Christian  charity  Id  the  hearts,  and  words  of  kindness  «n  the  lipa  of 
both,  Mr.  Wichem  succeeded  in  inspiring  those  children  with  the 
■ttachmentaofabonie — in  cultivating  filial  affections,  almost  dormant — 

*  W«  «r*  lnd(M«]  (or  ihe  prtnclpiil  fceU  o(  thli  Mtmolr  to  Itat  Oanvtmltnu-L  imfam , 
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In  ferming  faabila  of  pr(i6Uble  indattry,  and  laying  the  bandatione  t^ 
a  good  mom)  charsoter  od  which  the;  subsequently  built  up  a  UMfbl 
life.  From  IhaH  small  beginnings,  without  the  ud  at  any  time  ot 
large  governmental  grants,  and  of  bnt  one  large  legacy  [of  tI3,500,] 
thu  institution  has  expanded,  until  in  1864,  the  grounds  included 
tliirty-two  acres,  portions  c^  which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and 
shrubbery,  and  all  of  which  are  highly  cultivated ;  to  the  original 
Itougb  Souse  have  been  added  fourteen  building  of  plain  but  sub- 
stan^al  constniction,  scattered  in  a  picturesque  manner  about  the 
grounds,  and  the  prindples  of  Family  Organization,  Christian  Training 
and  Industrial  occupation  hare  been  preserved  and  improved,  until  it 
has  become  the  working  model  for  a  new  order  of  preventive  and 
reformatory  agencies  in  every  country  of  Europe. 

Since  1840,  as  the  foundation  of  asylums  for  destitute  children  hai 
followed  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  Dr.*  Wichern  has  aided 
various  enterprises  of  n  similar  character.  He  had  already  united 
under  the  name  of  the  Inner  Mission  almost  all  active  efforts  in 
Germany  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  destitute 
and  vicious,  when  chieQy  through  his  instmmeDtality,  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission,  was  appointed  at  the  tirst  I^lesiaa- 
tical  Convention,  {die  KircKenTaj/,)  at  Wittenberg,  in  SepL  1848. 
Through  this  committee  of  which  he  was  a  member,  Wichern  gained 
a  much  wider  field  for  his  activity.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Eirchen-Tag,  and  on  bin  trsvels  in  every  part  of  Germany  he  aids  b^ 
word  and  deed  the  establishment  of  iiocieties  and  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  the  care  of  the  sit^,  poor  and  imprisoned. 

Upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  England  io  1851,  the  Prussian 
government  employed  him  to  visit  the  houses  of  correction,  and 
prisons  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  attempt  their  improvement.  Pre- 
vented by  these  active  dutieit  from  literary  exertions  he  has  published 
but  little.  His  work  on  "  the  Inner  Mission  of  the  German  GvanguU- 
cal  Ohnrch"  (Hamb.  1849,)  presents  his  principles  concerning  free 
christian  charity  and  its  relations  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  Since  1844  he  has  published  the  "Flying  Leavea 
of  the  Kough  House,"  (Fliegende  Bl&tter  dee  Rauhen  Hause,)  in 
which  ve  contained  a  portion  of  tlie  addresses  which  he  baa  made  at 
the  diSereot  ecdeeiastical  conventions. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  copied  irom  a  number  of  the  "  Flying 
Leaves,"  exhibit  the  outward  aspects  of  the  Rough  House,  as  thc^ 
appeared  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  in  1854, — and  the  article  which 
foUowa,  will  present  the  prindples  on  which  it  haa  been  conducted. 

•  In  ISBI,  b«  iw*lT<d  (tea  Ih*  Vnlvonltr  vt  Hdle,lti«  dt(TM  ot  Doctor  of  nDotofr. 
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Tbe  loafitntioa  or  colony  of  Mettray,  four  mile*  IVom  Tours,  wm 
founded  by  M.  Deineiz  ^nd  M .  le  Vicomte  de  Breiignires  de  Courleillea, 
both  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  high  tmc'ial  position,  who,  ELsaociating  them- 
•eWes  with  other  ptailanthropiata,  Tounded  in  1S37  a  society,  whoBe 
object  la  thus  expreMcd; 

1.  To  exercise  a  benevolent  superintendence  over  children  of  tender 
jtttn,  who  hare  been  acquitted  of  crimes  in  consequence  of  their  youth, 
and  which  may  be  confided  to  their  care  by  the  State;  to  procure  for 
these  children,  placed  in  an  agricultural  institution,  a  moral  and  reti^ 
long  education,  as  well  as  an  elementary  inatruction ;  to  teach  them  a 
trade ;  to  Hccunlnro  them  to  the  healthy  toils  of  agriculture,  and  to  pro- 
cure them  situations  at  the  excretion  or  their  term,  in  the  country,  at 
the  homes  or  artisans,  or  small  fitrmers. 

2.  To  watch  over  the  conduct  of  these  children,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  aid  of  their  patronage  ai  long  as  theyriiall  need.it,  or  for  threo 
years. 

The  founders  of  Mettray  accepted  the  sublime  doctrine  of  Christianity, 
which  authorizes  n  belief  in  ihe  poBsibility  of  regeneration,  and  permits 
Dot  to  despair  of  the  most  abandoned  human  being;  and  they  have 
made  religion  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system.  "  On  religion," 
writes  De  Tocquftville,  one  of  its  founders,  "depends  the  future  of  all 
penitentiary  reform." 

Tbe  practice  of  religion,  the  love  and  habit  of  labor,  the  spirit  of 
Ihmily  association,  the  emulation  of  example,  ihe  cultivation  of  honor, 
the  habitual  obedience  to  law,  and  n  seir-imposed  restraint  on  the  use  of 
liberty— these  grand  and  simple  ideas  embrace  all  the  reforming  in- 
fluence,  ail  Ihe  rooralizing  power  of  Mettray.  Placed  here  with  a  view 
to  their  restoration  lo  society  as  freemen  and  productive  laborers,  they 
are  here  ingeniously  indoctrinated  with  the  spirit  of  the  family,  habit- 
uated to  social  duties,  a  self-regulated  liberty,  and  to  the  constant  occu- 
pation of  their  choice.  No  armed  police,  no  walls,  do  bolts,  no  keys, 
honor  alone  preserves  at  once  discipline  and  freedom.  "Why,"  sbid  a 
visitor,  "do  you  not  escaped"  "Because  there  are  no  walls,  aod  It 
would  be  disgraceful,"  replied  the  colonist  of  Mettray. 

The  details  of  organisation,  instruction,  employment,  and  administra- 
tion, and  the  results,  economical  and  reformatory,  of  this  interesting 
enterprise,  will  be  found  clearly  set  fortb  in  the  following  report  of  a 
visit  made  by  M.  Ducpetianx  in  1849, and  included  in  his  Report  to  ttu 
Mioistcr  of  Justice  in  Belgium. 
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SEBdLTH   or  KBTTRAT  TOB  TtilBTT-rPUB  TBABS. 

He  followiag  Bomniar;- of  Iho  orgaDizatioii  and  results  of  H.  Dcmett's 
■  syitem  and  method  of  dealing  -with  delinquent  youths,  at  Mettray,  is&om 
ReT.  Dr.  Wines'  Report  on  the  IntematioDBl  Penitentiary  Congress  of 
London,  held  July  3-18,  1872 : 

To  describe  Mcttnij  In  detail,  in  its  organiuition,  workin^i,  and  resnltl,  cot- 
ering,  u  its  bUtory  now  doea,  a  period  of  thirty-four  yran,  would  require  a 
rolnmei  whei^a  n  glance  is  all  that  my  limited  Hpacti  wiil  alluw.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  L'nivenuil  Alliance  of  Order  and  (JivilixAtinn,  held  at  Farii  in 
Iha  month  of  June,  ISTZ,  M.  Demeti  presented  a  paper  under  the  title  of  "  Ad 
Eiposition  of  the  Systeui  of  Education  employtd  at  ibo  Agricultural  and  Peni- 
lentiary  (.'olony  of  Mettrsy,  and  of  the  House  of  Pntemal  Correction  "  {maium 
paleradie).  Tbis  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  report,  which,  as  ■  matter  of  course, 
giTea  the  latest  as  well  as  the  most  authentic  information  relating  to  this  world- 
renovaed  establishment.  Not  only  shall  I  not  hcsitiuc,  but  rather  regard  it  ■■ 
a  daty,  to  supplement  my 'own  notes  and  lecollertions  by  the  infonnation  af- 
fiirded  in  this  report,  and  in  some  other  recent  publications  on  the  subject,  nolablv 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  SauTestre  and  Miss  Florence  Hill ;  and  that  without  feel- 
ing obliged  always  to  employ  the  t/mui'mn  rrrlia  of  those  aiilbors,  or  to  incumber 
toy  pages  with  formal  lefbrences  or  qnotation  murks.  For  a  namhcr  of  year* 
tha  areiage  populatioa  of  Hettray  has  been  not  far  from  TOO ;  at  the  time  of  m; 
visit,  AnguBt,  18T2,  it  was  793.  Of  the  4,387  children  received  at  Mettrny  since 
its  (outidation,  617  were  illegitimate  ;  1  ,B57  were  orT>hnni>  by  the  loss  of  one  or 
both  pannCs;  391  wore  foundlings  ;  i9i  had  atep- fit T hers  or  step-mothers;  of 
3Sl  the  parents  were  living  in  illicit  anion  ;  of  Sfi9  tlw  futher.  mother,  hrolher, 
or  sister  had  been  in  prison ;  and  of  '  the  father  or  mother  had  been  sentenced 
to  capital  pnnishment.  What  a  multitude  of  young  immortala,  almost  without 
exception  the  children  of  poverty,  misery,  neglect,  Rnd  crime  ;  of  evil  iiirround- 
ings  and  erii  influfncee,  whoffl  nume  is  legion  I  What  a  fiiarfiil  catalogue  of 
expusureal  Bow  few  and  fuin t  tlie  chaneca  of  Tictory  in  auch  a  battle ;  how 
almost  certain  the  issue  of  defeat  and  ruin,  untees  some  helping  hand,  strong  to 
delirer,  sbontd  be  stretched  out  Co  the  rescue.  It  was  the  sight  of  these  expos- 
nres,  and  the  certainty  of  a  disastrous  issue  in  the  greater  nomlier  of  cases,  which 
caused  M.  Dcmeti  to  abandon  a  career  that  was  opening  to  him  the  higbeet 
judicial  honors  of  his  country,  iind  devote  himself  to  the  salvation  of  imperiled 
childhood  and  yoath.  He  iraversed  Kurope  to  Snd  a  model,  and  found  it  in  the 
Kauhe  Ilaus.  near  Hamburg,  cHtahlishal  six  yeara  before,  by  Mr.,  since  Dr. 
Henry  Wichcm.  It  wjis  the  separation  of  the  children  into  gronpe,  called  fami- 
lies, and  the  mailing  of  farm-work  their  principal  orcupnlion,  which  most  itmck 
hil  imaj^nation  and  won  hia  iud;tment  in  the  1'ough  House.  He  chose  the 
Qonily  principle  as  the  bists  ofhis  propoEicd  citablitih;iicnt  on  a  two-fold  ground 
— one  having  reference  to  the  officers,  the  other  to  the  children.  Division  into 
families,  he  oonsiden,  makes  superintendence  more  easy,  direct,-  and  kindly ; 
more  easy,  because  it  extends  over  onfy  a  smsll  number ;  more  dinKt,  because  it 
brings  responsibility  home  to  one  person  ;  mora  kindly,  hccaiise  its  tendency  it 
to  awaken  in  the  head  of  the  family,  and  his  assistants,  the  sentiments  of  sym- 
pathy and  affintion.  Upon  the  cluldren  (hcmselvca  fae  regards  its  influence  as 
no  less  benelii'ial.  The  authority  exercised  over  tliem  is  pulcmal;  they  become 
attached  to  their  houseAthcr ;  and  this  mutual  affection  lircomes  a  moral  force 
of  incaleutable  power.  Then,  af^in,  this  division  Into  families  (such  is  his  mode 
of  reasoning)  fncilitates  the  individual  treatment  of  each  child,  Individ unliia- 
tion  is  an  indispensable  element  in  rcforniatory  treatment,  which  renders  it,  in 
the  opinion  of  M.  Demeti,  a  grave  error  to  economiio  in  the  number  of  aficnts 
employed  in  the  work.  He  holds  that  the  family  is  the  supreme  of  moral  brcea 
which  act  upon  the  human  race,  and  that  every  man  is  a  reflection  of  the  influ- 
ences in  the  midst  of  which  he  passed  his  earliest  years.  The  power  of  example 
npon  the  young  Is  omnipotent.  Whence  can  the  child,  reanxl  by  irrellgioos, 
disopderlv,  vicious  parents,  draw  those  moral  principles  which  are  the  lafcgnard 
offtin  TheCUnilyeitherkilUvirtue,orbreatheaintoit  thebreathoftife.  Tha 
tMk  proposed  to  hmuelf  by  the  founder  of  Mettray  was  to  create  a  moral  conati- 
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-which  niinni,  afiniiljwhichwiU  wtc  tb«ia.     He  acknowledges  that  it  i«  afli 
tious  (amilr  which  he  gives  them,  but  claLtnji  tlutt  it  has  all  tbe  aulicitnde,  mil 
the  tenderness  evoa,  of  a  real  Eimlly.     The  chief  ttdiee  the  title  of  father  of  the 
tkmilr,  and  haa  all  thedevotion  imulied  in  thai  designation. 

The  advantages  of  this  divLtion  into  fAinilica  ahuw  thcmselTes  mon  sensibly 
from  daj'  to  da;r.  M.  Ucmclz  thinks  that  disciplinary  acliun  and  moral  action 
have  been,  hilherlo.  too  nmch  confoiinded.  A  reg^iment  may  oiotb  at  the  word 
of  command,  ■  ship's  crew  at  the  sound  of  the  boatswain's  whislie;  but  recourse 
must  be  bAd  to  other  agencies  if  our  aim  is  to  affect  moral  chnrncter.  For  thia 
reasnn  too  many  children  must  not  be  conlided  Co  the  snme  person ;  and  the 
Agents  niuat  bo  multiplied,  under  pennlty  of  simply  rpuj-i'w/  instead  of  educaliug. 
It  is,  »o  to  speak,  in  ainjjte  combat  that  wc  must  wre-tlp  wllh  these  joimg  souls, 
if  we  would  conquer  their  evil  inclinatioos  and  kindle  in  them  the  sentiments  of 
honor  and  virtue. 

M.  Demeti  nven  that  he  has  taken  for  bnsis  of  the  roformatory  nincation  oT 
Mettraj,  tho  religious  sentiment ;  for  a  bond  of  nnioii,  the  tiiiiiily  spirit ;  for 
order,  militarr  discipline — three  elements,  cotli  siron;;  in  i:scir,  but  of  immense 
power  Co  hold  man  to  duty,  when  combined  and  moilo  to  i;ct  in  uniaon  toward 
the  same  eud. 

The  chiqt  indostry  at  Mettray  ts  agricolture.  TIh  device  oOoptcd  for  cha 
eolony  is,  "  To  improve  the  earth  by  m.in.  and  man  by  the  eartn  ;"  and  ihrtt 
principle  is  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent.       To  de/inaAt  toil,  and  to  enrich  it, 
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lined  the  aimy  the  moment  the  French  soil  wah  iiiv.iilcd  by  the  Germans  it 
iBte  war,  10  the  number  of  one  hundreit  nu'l  eiglity.  and  fought  with  nnsarpuseu 
bravery.  Mnny  diol  on  the  field  of  biilile;  many  olher*  were  wounded;  niiiu- 
bers  dislinguiilicd  t'lemielves  by  acts  of  spcci^tl  vnlor;  four  were  deeoratetl  wiih 
the  ribbon  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  niTiu  with  the  military  mcdn] ;  and  four 
received  commi.tsions  a.i  officers.  Among  tlioso  who  received  decorations.  Met- 
trny  names wiih  honorable  prideonoof  lierco^ona.aged  nineteen  ycBrs.anuniler- 
offlccr  of  en^;ineers,  who.  during  the  siege  of  Mcu,  crossed  the  rnissiaa  lines  six 
times  to  obtain  infonnation,  and  report  it  to  his  general. 

As  iwanls  the  second  part  of  their  mi.^sion,  as  ns mod  above,  almost  theenlire 
popuIalK>n  of  Ucttray  la  engaged  In  agriciiltnriU  labors  during  the  months  of 
spring,  summer,  nnd  autamn.  A  vast  iiuninin,  couipascd  of  a  number  of  f:trmSi 
is  culiivate.l  by  them.  To  save  lime  and  fjiigue  in  going  to  and  from  work,  the 
colons  are,  to  some  extent,  dijttribiited  in  dillcrent  localiiies.  The  main  body  U 
at  Mcttmy,  b'.it  there  are  two  onllying  cscablJEhmcnts,  to  which  ihe  older  boya 
are  drafted,  as  their  good  conduct  and  trustworthiness  merit  such  a  distinciion, 
for  here  they  are  unclcr  miicb  less  restraint,  and  live,  in  all  respects,  more  liko 
orilinory  hinid  laborers  on  a  farm.  From  one  of  Ibose  cstabliithments  the  boya 
come  in  and  spend  Sunday  wiih  the  main  body  of  the  colons ;  but  from  the 
o  her  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  These  ontlyin?  posts  fonn  a  sort  of 
intermediate  establishment,  similar  to  that  at  Lusk,  under  the  Crofion  convict 
system,  and  serve  as  a  stage  of  provisional  or  preparatory  liberty. 

liut  though  the  tilling  of  the  land  is  the  chief  employment  atHeltny.and  is 
undoubtedly  be'ter  than  any  other  for  moral  training,  yet  industrial  occnpaiioa, 
at  a  variety  of  trades,  is  also  provided ;  but  clicae  trades  are  all  such  as  arc  re- 
,  quired  for  the  production  of  implements  eillior  for  rarinwork  or  for  articlen  to 
meet  other  needs  of  tho  eslabllshment.  Besides  the  shops  fur  the  manufucture 
of  carls,  plows,  harrows,  takes,  Jic.,  there  are  carpenters,  masons,  millers,  tailors, 
sabol-ra.iKori,  painters,  glaiiers,  tin-workers,  Ac.;  fur  the  colony  is  almost  whollj 
self-supplied.  But  nil  the  colons,  who  work  at  Ihcse  various  handicrafts  in  the 
winter  and  such  other  tim>»  as  may  be  necessary,  also  labor  in  the  Holds  in  sum- 
mer. Thus  they  become  masrer  of  two  industries,  and  can  bo  employed  alter- 
nately as  wheelwrights  ami  farm  hands,  a  fact  which  makes  them  cxlr«mcly 
serviceable,  aud  causes  tlicm.tu  be  mucb  sought  alter  by  the  Deighboring 

As  I  have  already  said,  there  were  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  boys  at 
Hetinj  at  the  date  of  my  visit.    Tbey  are  dirided  into  hooseholds  of  fifty,  euJi 
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nnder  the  cu«  of  k  saparintendent,  called  the  chief  or  head  of  the  familj  {diefib 
Jamille],  ind  an  iMUtant  who  has  the  title  of  the  eldot  •on  {JUt  ointj.  "thiig 
are  the  ilea  of  (ocliil  affection  r»«aUblUtied  hj  a  kind  c^  adoption  with  it  moml 
force  tbiit  nothing  ever  destroji.  Tb»e  tiei  are  ao  powetful,  the  attaehnieDt  felt 
by  the  fiirmer  colons  of  Meitra;  is  to  atrong.  that  ihcy  return  with  joj  to  ro- 
couat  their  mcceisea  in  life.  Eiery  Sunday,  ihoaa  who  have  found  eniploTinent 
on  ttie  neighboring  liimu,  come  to  paaa  th«  dny  of  reit  nt  the  old  home,  and  to 
take  part  in  ihe  exerciseaof  ihcir  comrailei.  I  found  tliinjci  at  Mettray  preeiirlf 
at  prmcribed  by  Mr,  Sauveatre,  and  therefore  gladly  avail  myself  uf  some  aeu- 
tencca  laiien  from  hia  sccoant  of  the  "  ^yBtcm  of  Eilacation."     He  remnTlu; 

"  I  will  now  try  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  eiincation  adopted  at  Mettray, 
kod  show  the  ingeniuns  means  anri  delicate  precantions  b^  which  the  hearts  of 
Ita  joutlifnl  inhiibitiinta  are  touched  and  softened,  and  their  ill-feeling,  craft,  and 
perverse  imtincU,  which  before  menaced  society,  cm  converted  into  salutary  and 
Rienillj  loncet.  1  have  spoken  of  my  arrival  at  Ihe  coloi  y,  ocmea  parks  and 
gardens,  and  how  I  found  myself  in  the  miiUlle  of  Ihe  square  wilhout  liaving  en- 
countered a  aingle  luirricr.  I  came  iipiin  the  Dcitt  day.  abouL  the  Fame  lime ;  it 
was  during  the  play-hour,  and  the  children  were  amusing  themselves  brrorc  dit- 
pening  to  the  workshops.  There  were  no  walls,  nor  ditches,  nor  inclosurca  of 
any  sort,  nor  even  any  guanls.  The  games  were  all  in  full  awing,  when  sud- 
denly a  bugle  poun<1ea  ;  at  once  play  was  alop|ied,  nnd  .tt  nnohcr  bugle-call  the 
children  divideil  thcmselvca  into  companies,  according  to  their  work.  Then  tha 
band  began  n  joyoiw  (train,  and  the  diflcrtnt  groups  in  mUitnry  stylo  marched 
post  the  Iicada  uf  families,  led  bytiicir  foremen.  Here  arc  agricultural  laborcn, 
gardeners,  wlioclwrighta,  miltera,  ahoemakera ;  and  ollicra  on  their  way  lo  (ho 
■ebool.  When  oil  had  Bled  paat,  tlie  mujiicians  haslcn«d  to  plil  away  tbdr  in- 
■trnmenta  and  join  iheir  aoveral  gangs.  They  go  to  their  work  as  to  a  f^te, 
with  music  to  be;;in  (he  day  and  enliven  th«r  departaro ;  and  come  rain  or  sun- 
ahine.  they  bmr  it  cheerfully  and  joyrullj ;  eienlhing  is  done  that  can  toakfl 
duty  attractive  and  induce  a  co  atont  luiliit  of  performing  it.  The  children  ore 
not  pushed  fomaid  with  rudencsa  ;  great  care  it  taken  not  10  bruifie  these  poor 
youn^  hearts,  already  froien  by  neglect  or  withered  by  vice  before  they  knew 
anything  of  life ;  they  are  carefully  tended,  and  led  on  by  degrees  to  goodness 
with  gcntleneai  and  trust.  It  is  conaidired  a  great  privilege  to  bo  in  the  band, 
and  one  only  earned  by  hard  work  and  good  conduei." 

The  heart  first,  the  physical  powet^  next,  and  then  the  intellect;  thia  ia  the 
order  at  Mettray. 

If  the  colons  of  Mettrny  are  the  object  of  a  constant  solicitude  while  they 
remain  at  the  colony,  they  are  scarcely  less  so  after  they  have  Icfi  it.  M.  D»- 
metz  holda  that  there  fa  no  good  penitentiaiy  system  without  patronage,  sinco 
the  good  moral  principlce  which  may  have  bran  implanted  by  tJie  discipline  of 
the  prison,  still  weak  and  wavering,  need  some  exiraneoua  support  10  gruard 
against  the  danger  of  a  fresh  fall,  lie  considers  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  sick- 
nesses of  the  soul  as  with  those  oF  the  liody,  where  the  moment  of  convnlescenca 
ia  the  most  critical  of  all,  and  rtiqilires  the  greatest  care.  On  (his  principle,  ths 
patronage  of  Mettray  is  kept  up  not  onljr  during  three  jears,  as  ia  the  custom  in 
other  similar  inacitutions  in  France,  but  its  duration  bos  no  limit;  it  is,  in  effect, 
a  real  adoption.  Provision  ia  made  against  whatever  might  be  of  a  nature  to 
compromise  the  future  ofthe  youths  who  have  twen  discharged  fVom  the  colonr. 
Thus  they  need  have  no  fear  as  regards  want  of  employment,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  workman  who  bos  no  resource  but  the  product  of  his  labor  ia  '- 

often  exposed  to  all  the  luggeetionsofwr-' — ' "" — " — •>•- '■ 

ated  colons  ai       '  * 


which  they  formed  at  the  colony.  They  arc  not  permitted  to  leave  u! 
place  haa  been  found  for  them.  So,  also,  when  they  are  sick,  thej  aro  ivu:iicu 
■Dto  the  inflrmaiy  of  the  colony.  Hot  is  it  requisite  to  aueh  ndmission  that  the 
n-coton  be  so  aiek  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  keep  hia  bed ;  it  is 
enough  that  he  be  unable  to  devote  himself  steadily  to  work.  M.  Demetz  ia  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  indispositiona  which  compromise  the  future  of  the 
workman  mora  than  a  grave  disease.  In  such  cases,  (he  workshop  ia  closed 
against  him  becaoso  he  is  not  well  enongh  to  labor,  uid  the  hospital  reTuies  him 
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ftdmiuloii  fawmnn  be  b  not  ikk  enougb  to  be  flunad ;  bat  Hsttia^  irilUngly 
opBQB  ill  gate  kDd  extends  to  hint  tba  Deeded  relief. 

Upon  tne  whole,  after  the  irldeit  and  moil  careful  inspectioii  whieb  two  daya 
wonld  permit  me  to  make,  I  hare  no  beaitation  xu  MyiiiR  that  ftleltray  appeared 
to  me  the  most  perfect,  the  moat  oompiete,  the  moat  thoroaKhl;  wroaght  out, 
and  ihe  moat  effntively  applied  tjtUM  oT  reformatory  dilcipTine  that  had  ever 
Mien  under  my  notice.  Tbe  late  eminent  reoorder  of  Binoiagham,  England — 
MatUiew  Darenport  Hill — whOM  opportunitiea  of  observation  were  far  larger 
tlian  mine,  likened  Hettray  to  a  great  and  beaaciful  work  of  nature,  nth>'r  than 
to  any  prudaciion  of  man.  Nor  to  onewhobas  been  there  and  ieen  thewonder- 
fal  creation  wilt  this  comparison  teem  much,  if  at  all,  exaggenled.  The  i«- 
•emblonee  ii  found  both  in  its  gndnal  development  and  in  tlie  diacovery  of  freak 
perfec^oDS  the  more  clowly  it  is  examined.  Everything  about  the  eiiWbliab* 
■nent,  whether  in  the  labor,  the  discipline,  the  imitruction,  or  the  recreatitHiB  — 
the  ftm,  the  woritahop,  the  Khool,  the  church,  ihe  play-gronnd,  tbe  dormitory, 
the  infirmary — all,  all,  without  exceplion.  eeeraed  to  converca  to  one  point,  and 
to  have  been  made  to  yield  their  tribute  to  (he  |;reat  work  in  band — the  rescue 
and  talntion  of  theee  yonng  criminalx.  their  restomtloii  to  society,  with  tha 
power  and  the  will  to  punne  a  career  of  honorable,  though, -perrhniice.  quiet  and 
unheralded  oMfulaeM.  The  geaiaa  of  M.  Demeti  has  shown  itself  egunl  to 
erery  exigency,  everj  emcrgancy  of  hie  work ;  and  in  its  power  of  originating 
expedients  to  re  awaken,  almoiit  to  create  virtue,  thungh,  being  human,  it  must 
have  a  limit,  it  certainly  has  not  yet  reached  that  limit ;  for  it  is  still  teeming 
with  contrivances  to  the  same  tieneflcent  and  god-like  end.  FaciU  prinapM 
among  reformatory  men  is  the  position  rendil/  yielded  to  blm  by  the  whole 
body  of  hia  fellow-worken.      Let  the  laurel  be  worn  by  him  whose  merit  haa 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  Ibii  great  work  !  M.  B^'rcngerdelaDrAme, 
In  his  day  tbe  highest  authority  in  KraDce  on  peniltntiftry  matters,  safs  that, 
prior  to  the  founding  of  Mettray,  the  proportion  of  relapses  among  luvcnilo 
criminals  was  TS  percent.  What  is  it  among  the  </^i  of  Mettray !  Not  more 
than  S  per  cent,  at  the  outside.  Well  does  Mr.  Sauvestre,  in  view  of  thii  state 
of-thin^,  exclaim,  "  Is  not  Mettrs^  a  livint;  witness  a^inst  the  old  doctrine  of 
repression  !  What  wonld  theM  children  have  become,  if  sent,  as  hiul  previously 
been  the  custom,  to  the  central  prisons,  those  correctional  csbiblbhments  whence 
the  inmates  often  go  out  worse  than  they  came  in  V  The  founder  of  Mettmy 
has  sabstitnted  education  for  pnnishniBDli  to  what  savin)jr«lfect  maybe  seen 
even  in  tbe  very  imperfe'-t  delinMtion  whirh  has  just  been  given.  What  pro- 
dons  fruits  of  tbe  same  kind  might  not  onr  prisons  fur  adults  show,  if  oducatlon 
— meaning  by  that  term  not  simply  scholastic  instruction,  but  a  complete  system 
of  industrial,  mental,  and  moral  training — were  conAiWif  with  pnnishment,  and 
refbimation  everywhere  made,  a*  at  Hettrvy,  the  real  and  supreme  aim  of  tbe 

Normal  SthixJ /or  SiA-Offiart  of  Rtformatoria. 

After  completing  my  observations  at  Mettray,  I  said  to  M.  Demetx,  "  Tott 
have  created  the  best  reformatory  in  Ihe  world.  Promptly,  and  with  a  beauti- 
ful modeety,  he  replied,  "It  is  because  I  have  had  tbi  brat  assistnnts  in  the 
world."  TIm  answer  was  no  doubt  true,  but  not  the  whole  trtilfa  ;  for  tho  help- 
ers of  U.  Demetshave  been  hia  own  creation,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  llM 
establishment.  This  leads  me  to  speak,  though  it  must  be  all  too  briefly,  of  a 
most  interesting  department  of  the  colony,  its  preparatory  school  licole  pripara- 
toirt),  as  it  Is  called.  This  right  arm  ot  Hettray  was  created  even  before  ibe 
colony  itwlf.  After  tbe  original  buildings  had  been  completed,  M.  Demetl,  im- 
pressed with  the  just  idea  that  the  task  of  changing  bed  boys  into  good  ones  wai 
Dot  one  to  be  committed  to  the  first  comers,  spent  an  entire  year,  as  he  infbrmed 
me,  aided  by  bis  devoted  colleague,  tbe  Count  de  Courteilles,  in  training  some 
twenty  yonng  men  to  be  associated  with  them  as  oasistantji  in  their  work.  This 
school,  enlaced  in  its  cniricnliim  and  its  number  of  pupils,  and  embracing  a 
three  years'  conras  of  study  and  training,  has  been  kept  up  ever  since.  It  is  a 
ngnlar  normal  soVool.  specially  deugned  for  Mettray,  but  supplying  assistanta 
to  iithBrsimi1»rwinML«i.n.n.|fj     SocHeillial  does  M.  Demeta  consider  this  school 
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to  the  eotnplete  BDoeesi  of  till  work,  that  ba  liu  been  often  litard  to  lb;  tbU  (fit 
were  closed, tbe colony  woald  be destnived.  It  fs  thniagh  it  thatboobtainstboM 
dcvoi«(l  and  efficient  sab-officers,  fbr  whom  Mettraj  hu  erer  lieea  diatin^ubed ; 
■nd  through  it,  rapociaily,  he  secnrea  that  nnity  of  ccntitnent  and  or  action,  ao 
indispensable  in  his  great  work  of  moml  transfonntitinn,  wheicbr  a  desolate  and 
biirren  wildemeas  is  made  to  rejoice  and  Wossoni  as  Ihs  n»e.  How  deroted  his 
helpers  are  to  hia  person  and  his  work  will  appear  from  two  simple  facts  which 
may  be  told  in  few  words.  M.  Demcti  had  sccnred  fbr  one  of  bis  agenta  •  place 
where  the  work  was  lighter  and  the  pay  tar^r,  and  was  himself  acoompanjiBg 
the  young  man  to  tntrodnce  him  to  hia  new  employer.  Wiule  on  the  way,  over- 
come  by  a  wnCiment  of  longing  regret,  he  said  ;  "H.  Demetx,  it  is  (n/iHnUe  for 
me  to  leare  Uettmr  ;"  ami  despite  alt  pcrsnaslons,  back  he  went  to  hn  smsJIcc 
remuneration  and  his  harder,  rougher  work.  The  other  fact  is  lUa  i  I>nriiig 
the  late  Franco-German  war,  the  live  stock  of  Mettmy — cattle,  pi^,  and  hone* 
— had  been  taken  by  the  enemy  ;  the  revenncs  of  Iha  colony  weifl  m  grmt  meat- 
nre  cut  off;  and  half  the  meroWs  of  the  staff  had  felt  it  a  dntr  to  give  them- 
aelres  to  the  military  senice  of  the  country.  The  half  who  i^malned.  after  eon- 
■nltini;  together,  went  in  a  body  to  M.  Demeti,  and  said  : 


state  of  things  shall  improTe."  M.  1>ometx  thinks,  and  rightly  no  donbt,  that 
snch  deTotion  could  be  eecnred  only  throOKh  the  iro't  priparaUMrt,  and  thai  mera 
chance  employes  wonid  be  incapable  of  snUl  self  sacrifice.  Mr.  Hill,  after  a  visit 
to  Mettray  in  its  curlier  years,  giTcs  his  impression  of  the  agents  in  this  strong 
langnage :  "  The  fbnnden  have  breathed  their  own  earnest  btnendencD  into  tl» 
hearts  of  their  coodjalora.  Koldom  have  I  felt  so  deeply  inlerrsted  as  in  the 
boars  I  spent  with  tlicM  amiable  and  intelligent  young  men.  Their  derotion  to 
their  employment,  thi^ir  perfect  knowledge  of  nil  the  principles  on  which  the 
institution  is  fonndcd  and  of  iho  h'-it  nir-nns  f  >r  carrying  these  principles  Into 
effects,  their  enthusiastic  attichinent  to  the  grnerans  men  to  whom  Knuice  and 
the  world  owe  this  noble  establishment,  the  kindness  evinced  in  theirdemeanor 
towurd  their  wsnls,  and  the  gmtcful  spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor 
Inds  was  received,  left  me  no  room  to  donbt  thnt  1  was  among  rcalltiM,  not  snr- 
ronniled  by  mere  shows  and  Ibrms."  Every  recent  visitor  at Ifettmy  will  agne 
lhii  the' venerable  recorder  of  Birmingham  has  ns  truly  deoctibed  tlie  agtDta  of 
tu-dny  as  he  doubtless  did  those  of  iwcnty-fivc  years  ago. 

I  Am  nnnble  to  state  what  proportion  of  ihe'corrent  expenses  of  the  colony  it 
met  by  the  labor  of  the  colons ;  certainly  not  the  whole,  as  at  the  reform  school 
U  RuvHsclcdp.  Belgintn.  M.  I>emctz  says  tlinl  some  persons  allege  ihat  Utttnx/ 
it  too  'dmr.  To  this  he  repliM,  flrst,  tbitt  ftlettray  does  a  great  deal  of  good ; 
and,  secondly,  that,  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  charity,  there  are  cheup  pur- 
chases that  ruin,  as  there  are  costly  ones  which  enrich.  It  is  the  unnsnally  large 
propoitiOB  of  agents  which  has  made  the  cost  nt  Mettiay  high,  as  rompared  with 
other  French  reformatories;  but  it  is  lo  that  also  that  the  large  percetitage  cf 
refbmwtioiia  ii  chiefly  due  The  motto  of  M.  Demets  on  ttua  subject  it,  "  Bo- 
'form  a«  cheaply  as  yon  can,  but  reform." 

Uaitm  Patemelk — Hoiae  of  Paitnud  Cerrtdim. 

On  tho  Mme  premises  as  the  colony,  bnt  in  no  way  connected  wilh  it,  M.  De- 
meti  has  or^nized  an  institution  as  novel  in  its  plan  is  it  ia  bcneAceni  in  its 
scope  and  actk>n.  This  he  calls  a  house  of  paternal  correction  (iwiijon  patrrTtrlle). 
An  anbappy  father,  who  foresaw  nothing  but  ruin  for  his  son,  one  dar  said  to 
tL  I>cmetz :  "  You  bnve  created  an  admimble  instilation  for  rescuing  from  vice 
the  children  of  the  poor;  can  you  do  nothing  to  save  those  of  the  rich!"  In- 
stanCy  hia  fertile  mind  conceived  the  idea  of  tho  muiaon  patmetlt.  This  is,  ia 
fact,  a  ooUege  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  those  sons  of  the  upper  and 
'wealthier  classes,  with  whom,  because  of  their  idleness  or  inBuhordinutfon,  the 
ordinary  appliancw  of  college  discipline  can  accomplish  nothing.  Before  M. 
Uemeti  founded  his  iflstitution,  which  might  be  named  a  college  ftir  intnboldin- 
ates,  expulsion  fhim  the  ordinary  college  was  almoet  the  only  severe  measure 
that  could  be  employed.  But  so  far  fW>m  being  ■  terror,  it  was  often  vclconicd 
by  the  idle  yonth  as  a  relief  from  what  was  felt  by  him  Man  intolerable  bnrden. 
'Wlmi  one  of  theae  yonths  was  reiiuiided  by  a  profesMr  that,  if  expelled  tnm. 
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*■  So  nt^  the  better ;  I  ihill  iben  hs*e  m  ncatioa  wiUnnl  cod." 
plarediii  thsaoimpalenw/JeU  ItutoTatiHlnla  aolMioB,  CMfa  rtadest  luviag 
two  cclb— oM  fer  M^r,  >k  other  for  deep— witha  >Ball  «xeRii»-jaid  id)>ceBt. 
AfterbdagidaMdiB  tfakeMaUukoMnt,  GaeoatniiNikNleMOOf  tbenacMM 
the  coUece  avm  vliidi  be  lu*  bees  lemponrilf  icuwted,  asder  competent  pn>- 
fenon  ^ituoed  bvm  tbe  aei^iboriBg  college  of  Toon.  H*  aaei  moamvfMm 
fcUovi,  awl  fall  BO  aril  JmhfWi  faM  tbtir  fttatmee.  Thn,  kA  wlxH);  lo 
hi*  owa  "•^«'*i?f ,  he  retkawithia  himtd^  ttit,paennj,  ttaat  one  to  two 
mantiu  k  faand  a  faflneat  lime  ID  nbdae  ha  ipint,  to  cfaaagc  hii  haliite,  and 
to  iBtore  him  to  Ac  initilatkia  tnm  a-hkb  be  r  laa.  Iba  Jen  and  pride,  mitead 
ofbetng.  mhelbR.the0ricfadibMDe(<rkiabmar-    ttoMtg  U  taaai  to  ti 


:  grief  mA  ibuae  of  Vk  baUj. 
iiflgaew  at  Ae  diadpHiie  «t  the  m 


which  hat  been  aa  otjMicirai .^ 

lo  tach  a  degree  that  Iwoki  aie  iak«n  from  tbe  etadenw  ■•  a  paaiibmcat  ( 
DeeligeDce,  ud  dw  want  oToftapaiioD  to  wcitcb  opoa  ibem  that  ibrj  Man  beg 
lo  h>t«  iWa  mtond.      Their  uodki  are  thus  panoed  witboat  iateiruiition, 
"     '"  -       -     II  alldiK 


ordiaaiT  eooditionf  of  cdiolastic  life. 

On  tba  arriTal  of  a  pepd  U  DcmeCs  ezhotts  him  to  a  quiet  aad  ofaediml  be- 
barior,  BMaring  him  ibit  he  bat  no  qasml  with  hit  penoo,  bat  onlr  wiih  liu 
Eutln.  He  an  to  bin :  "  Toar  eud-btlwr  hai  annrered  lor  Toa  belbee  God ;  I 
aoiwer  (or  tub  to  yoar  binilv;  ehinr  TmnelT  docOe,  aad  joa  will  hava  another 
friend  to  loVe  too  ;  loiM,  and  too  will  be  nbdoed." 

Tbe  nnlh  knom  perfactlr  tlut  fain  baulj  hu  girea  all  its  aalbiinlj'  into  the 
binda  oC  IL  DemMi,  and  ibat  if.  after  Ihe'lint  Inal,  be  ^nin  bill  in  dolT,  be 
win  be  bnm^l  back  to  the  atouew  peie-tJe  and  mlijeeted  to  a  diadptine  lar 
mire  rigomu  ibin  before^  As  tbe  ncM 
ortbecTiliabecanid  in  bit  Mm.  M.  D< 
conTioccd  that  he  can  no  longCT  cmint  ■poa  impanilv,  he  petfiinntwilh  proaipl- 
n«  and  aiaeritj  irrerj  iliitj  lEqaiml  of  bin.  It  ii  at  the  moment  when  ttie 
college  vacatioB  bepnt  (hu  tbe  dimplin 

'■"*^«      Waea  a  ira^ni  h-tt  been  idle  thr     ^  .    .__  _, 

OB  hii  atTTTal,    "  Ton  hire  rested  wbile  ronr  cbmnute  worked ;  .. j 

that  JOB  (boold  work  wbile  thn  rett."  \lore  b>Kical  tbaa  one  would  rappoae^ 
tbe  roBtb  ■■  ape  lo  be  itmn-lr  inpre^eed  bj  tbu  new,  and  gEoerallr  fioca  to 
woft:  at  once,  wtth  ardor,  to  nuke  op  for  lost  lime.  M.  Demeti  promisee  Um 
th  It  if  be  ipiii'm  himwlf  dilinntl;  tn  bU  Modica,  he  will  (ctant  bim  loaie  daji 
with  bit  Ciinilv  iK-Iint  fail  Tacuion  ends  aad  he  ii  lent  barii  to  reHme  bia  placa 
will)  bis  (Uktw^tDdenta  at  (nll*);e.  Pear  on  ibe  one  fide,  and  filial  love  on  tba 
MiHr,  oose  the  iu«aM  of  tbe  luuaa  p^nvtU  lo  ntnra  to  tkir  inttitn 
animated,  for  thanoit  pan.  wilfa  better  •enlinienUiad  h^ber  porpaae*. 

For  e^hten  raan  the  bmub*  fnatnOe  has  been  doioK  the  speoal  wor 
whitii  it  was  cnaled.    ] 
eiperieneed  the  wholaa 

looe  been  wdl  kaown  lo  ibe  jruong  eolle|jaas  ol 
toAeta^aad  the  TiwMK—iitillipGatm-wamber  hare  fcit  lb  sileot inflneoea 
tf  its  deHrraal  power.    Of  the  nine  hmdnd  who  ban  actaaDjr  beea  within  in 

■^——' — —  =•  -nay  he,  jet  wisely  loriae.  a  namber.  not  treattr  In 

Lte  been  ntaned  a  BMond  time;  a  tctt  few  hare 
—  n  made  pnof  oTita  AiMdIj  Knxitj'.  Bat  Ibe  maia  bare  beesi  intorad  lo  a 
r^tCmiodBada  ti^teaadnet  br  a  few  we^a  or  a  few  moatlw  oif  ill  paternal 
4Mdpliaa;  and  the  remainder,  with  hen  and  dtere  an  ezoeptiao,  after  a  lecoad 

Sooe  Mntew»  w««  feand  wtittM  aa  the  bottom  board  of  a  lahln  drtwrr  la 
ibeHMaaoroneoftbammalcaaritaa  manaa  Htf(TM&,a^rea«dla  Oepenoa 
wbOiboaM  nceeed  Urn  ia-  ibe  accnaaacy  of  the  loan.  Theyamear  U  Wa 
been  pewned  by  ona  irtH>  had  Aown  Viaueir  KbeDiooa,  lo  a  certam  exbat  at 
leeat;  bat  they  k  deaiiy  rereal  tba  good  eibet  «f  Ibe  diaapliae,  em  npon  a 
rtiil*oni  yona,  that  I  b^x^  a  copy  of  IL  Demete,  who  UwdXr  caaaad  oaa  la 
be  made  far  m&      I  append  a  tnudalion,  which  catuM  bal'  to  iiiMial  tba 
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llfTSODDCTION. 

Houtalimbbrt,  in  The  Monkg  of  the  West,  has  demoted  n  chapter 
to  the  '  Mouastic  Precureora,'  including  those  in  Gaul — St,  Martih, 
(bom  ID  Pannonia,  in  Lower  Hungary,  in  416),  aoldier,  munk,  and 
bishop,  and  the  fouuder  of  the  first  monaateiy  of  that  region  at 
Iigug6,  and  subsequently  that  of  Mannontier  at  Tours,  where  he 
died  in  the  year  400;  Sitlpicids  SavaauB,  a  rich  noble,  bora  in 
Aquitainc  in  363,  and  a  disciple  of  St  Martin,  who  sold  his  estate, 
gave  up  hb  profession  of  advocate,  and  resided  in  a  mean  hovel 
(belonging  to  one  of  his  elaven  who  had  become  his  brother  by 
accepting  the  Christian  &ith),  where  he  wrote  the  biography  of  his 
roaster,  in  extension  of  the  cenobistic  institution ;  HoNORArns,  de- 
scended from  a  consular  family,  and  highly  educated,  who,  in  400, 
with  bis  brother,  on  one  of  the  islands,  rocky  and  arid,  which  lie 
just  oDt  of  the  roadstead  of  Toulon,  in  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Frejus  and  Nice  (then  Lerins),  founded  a  religious  community  which 
became  a  celebrated  school  of  Christian  thcolc^y,  an  asylum  for 
literature  and  science,  and  the  normal  or  training  institution  of 
missionaries  and  bishops  for  the  whole  of  OauK  as  well  as  of  Ireland 
and  England;  John  Cabsiancb,  (360-447),  born  in  the  country 
of  the  Scythians,  and  educated  at  Athens,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  &ith,  and  dwelt  as  a  monk  at  Bethlehem  and  then  in 
Egypt,  repaired  to  Constantinople  tJi  confer  with  Crysostom,  and  to 
Rome  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and  closed  his 
career  by  founding  at  Marseilles  the  great  monastery  uf  SL  Victor, 
which  shortly  reckoned  five  thousand  monks  within  its  own  walls 
and  in  houses  erected  in  its  neighborhood,  and  which  was  mined 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  dedicated  by 
Pope  Benedict  IX.  in  1043  ;  St.  Germain,  of  Auxerre,  (where  he 
was  bom  in  360,  made  bishop  in  418,  died  at  Ravenna  in  446), 
founder  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Abbeys  of  France  in  his 
Episcopal  city;  Riohads  (son  of  Senator  of  Dijon)  who  built 
atwnt  the  year  450,  npon  the  confines  of  Eduens  and  Lingons,  the 
47  (737) 
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first  abbey  in  Burgundy,  since  known  aa  Moutier-St.-Jesn ;  and  still 
earlier,  RoHAiNa  and  Luficius,  the  foundera  of  monasteries  in 
and  beyond  tlic  Jura.  All  of  these  institutions  ultimately  accepted 
the  rule  of  Ckilumbanus  and  still  later  of  St.  Benediet. 

ST.    COLL-UBANIIH — MONABTEBY   OF  LUXBrtl.* 

CoLUMBAHUB,  the  missiooary  and  modifier  of  monastic  life,  was 
bom  in  the  province  of  Lelnster,  Ireland,  about  the  year  560,  re- 
Bided  for  a  time  onder  the  instructions  of  the  Abbot  Comgall,  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  with  twelve  companioDa, 
crossed  the  channel  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Gaul,  and  plant  re- 
ligious houses.  His  first  residence  was  at  Annegray,  now  a  hamlet 
of  the  commune  Faucogney  (Haute  Saftne),  which  he  soon  left  for 
Luxeail,  the  site  of  a  strong  Roman  castle  and  baths,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Austrasia  and  Bu^undy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges.  This 
district  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  northern  invaders,  and  especially 
hy  Attila,  and  became,  under  the  rule  of  Columbangs,  a  great 
monastic  metropolis.  Before  his  time,  among  the  hills  of  Jura, 
Roraain,  a  .native  of  Sequania,  trained  in  the  religious  house  of 
Ainay,  near  Lyons,  had  founded  the  monastery  of  Condat ;  and  in 
its  neighborhood,  near  the  present  village  of  St  Lupicius  (called 
after  a  brother  of  Remain),  sprung  up  the  colony  of  Lauconne,  and 
a  convent  (the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  church  of  Si. 
Somuin  de  Roche),  over  which  a  sister  of  the  two  abbots  (Romain 
and  Lupicius)  presided.  These  religious  houses  were  famed  for  the 
austerities  of  the  rule  which  they  observed,  but  their  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  the  zeal  and  labors  of  the  new  monastery  of 
Luxcuil. 

Disciples  collected  abundantly  round  the  Irish  colonixer.  It 
could  count  several  hundred  of  them  in  the  three  monasteries 
which  he  had  built  in  succession,  and  which  he  himself  governed. 
The  noble  Franks  and  Burgundians,  overawed  liy  the  Mgbt  of  these 
great  creations  of  work  and  prayer,  brought  their  sons  to  hira, 
laiishcd  gifts  upon  him,  and  often  came  to  ask  him  to  cut  their 
long  hail,  the  sign  of  nobility  and  freedom,  and  admit  tbcm  into 
the  ranks  of  his  array.  Labor  and  prayer  attained  here  to  such 
proportions  that  the  founder  could  organize  that  perpetual  service 
called  Zaus perentiia,  which  already  existed  at  Agaume,  on  the  Other 
side  of  the  Jura,  where,  ntght  and  day,  the  voices  of  monks, 
'  unwearied  as  those  of  angels,'  arose  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  God 
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Under  the  rule  of  Cohinibanus,  nil,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and 
strong  were  bound  to  some  form  of  labor.  The  works  of  construc- 
tion and  agriculture — ploughing,  mowing,  reaping,  thrashing, 
cuttiDg  and  gathering  wood,  according  to  the  seaaoo,  were  con- 
stantly going  on.  One  article  ordained  the  monk  to  go  to  rest 
so  fatigued  that  he  should  fall  asleep  on  the  way,  and  to  get  up 
before  he  has  slept  sufRciently.  It  was  at  the  cost  of  these  exces- 
sive and  constant  labors  that  marshes  were  reclaimed,  forests  were 
felled,  immense  structures  for  residences,  worship,  and  industrial 
purposes  were  erected,  and  the  work  of  education  and  civilization 
was  carried  on  by  the  monastic  institution. 

His  firmness  and  inflexibility  brought  him  into  collision  with 
Queen  Brunchault  and  his  grandson,  who  drove  him  from  his  mon- 
astery, which  he  left  only  to  preach  Christianity  in  eastern  Helvetia, 
where  one  of  bis  a.'raistants  (Gall)  remiuned  to  fonnd  the  celebrated 
abbey  which  bore  his  name,  while  he  pushed  on  still  fiirther  into 
Italy,  where  he  labored  with  his  own  bands  at  the  advanced  age 
of  GO,  in  a  retired  gorge  of  the  Apennines,  between  Genoa  and 
Milan,  in  building  the  Abbey  of  Bobbio,  which  was  long  the  light 
of  northern  Italy.  His  last  days  were  past  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
in  a  chapel  which  he  fitted  up  in  a  rocky  cavern  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Trebbia,  where  he  died  in  615.  Uis  rule  of  monastic 
life  consists  of  ten  chapters,  which  treat  of  obedience,  absolute  and 
passive;  silence,  pt^rpetnal,  except  for,  useful  and  necessary  caases; 
fasting  as  a  daily  exercise,  and  roo<l  of  the  simplest  kind,  without 
wine ;  frequent  prayer  and  psalmody  of  the  choir ;  poverty, 
humility,  chaatiiy,  prudence,  mortification,  and  the  penitentiary  or 
code  of  severities  to  the  extent  of  corporal  beating  for  monastic 
irregularities — was  more  severe  and  less  distinct  than  that  of 
Benedict,  by  which  it  was  replaced  within  a  century  even  in  the 
institutions  which  he  himself  founded.  But  such  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  preaching  and  presence,  and  such  the  wisdom  of  bis- 
plans  ns  adapted  to  his  age  and  the  people,  that  his  institution  at 
at  Luxcuil  became  the  type  of  many  others  founded  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples.  Such  was  DiiseulU,  founded  by  Sigisbert  in  the 
solitude  of  the  Alps ;  St.  Gall,  near  Lake  Constance ;  Lure,  of 
which  the  abbot,  eleven  centuries  afterwards,  was  reckoned  a  prince 
of  the  holy  Roman  Empire :  Si.  Paul,  of  Besan^on  ;  Romain- 
Moutier,  in  the  passes  of  the  Jura;  Bhr,  between  the  Safioe  and 
the  Tille ;  St.  Urticnius  and  Si.  Germain,  at  Grandval ;  FontetielU, 
which,  under  the  name  of  St.  Vandrille,  occupied  an  impoilant 
place   in  the   ecclesiaslicnl   history   of   France   and     Normandy ; 
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Jumiepet,  for  ceDturies  the  Dobleat  oraaineDt  of  Normandy ; 
J'ouarre  Reuil,  and  Rebiof,  on  the  Marne ;  FamnoutieT  and  Moutier- 
ia-CeiU,  near  Troyea;  Hautoillien  and  Moutier-en-Der,  St.  Sala- 
berga,  at  Laon ;  LeuconaUs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme,  aud 
Cenlule,  further  up  that  river;  Silhiu,  better  known  as  St.  Berlin, 
ID  Belgium,  or  Retairemont,  the  first  of  the  double  monasteries. 
These,  aud  many  aimilar  institutions,  founded  by  Golnrobanus  and 
his  Irish  companions,  became  the  fonntun  heads  of  the  new  civil- 
ization— at  once  the  sanctuaries  of  the  devout,  the  refuges  of  the 
weak,  and  the  traioiug  schools  of  the  teuchcre,  preachers,  and 
skilled  workers  of  an  age  of  ignorance,  upbreak,  and  transition. 
In  reference  to  his  and  their  work,  Montalembert  says  in  bis  Monkt 
of  the  Weal  : 

Inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  decdi^  of  tiiii  graat  masler-bnilder,  per- 
vaded by  the  vigorous  life  which  flowed  from  him,  like  him  aelf-willed,  daunt- 
less, BQi)  unwearied,  (hay  gave  to  the  nonaMic  spirit  the  moat  powerfijl,  rapid, 
and  active  impulse  which  it  had  yet  recdved  in  the  west.  The;  extendCKl  it 
especially  over  (hose  regions  where  that  Franco-Qermanic  race,  which  hid  in 
ila  akirts  the  future  life  of  Christian  eiviliiatioD,  was  laborioualy  forming  itself. 
By  their  meana  the  genius  and  memoiy  of  Columbaoua  hover  over  the  whole 
of  tlie  seventh  cenCuij,  to  pass  away  inco  the  more  permanent  eSHiIgence  of 
the  Institute  of  St.  Benedict 

In  reference  to  the  supremacy  obtained  by  the  rule  and  name 
of  the  Italian  monk,  the  same  biatorisn  observes: 

The  cause  which  produced  in  Western  Christendom  the  supremacy  of  St. 
Benedict's  institute  over  that  of  his  illustrious  rival,  was  most  likely  the  same 
which  made  the  Rule  of  St.  Basil  to  prevail  over  all  the  other  monastic  Rules 
of  the  East — namaly,  its  moderation,  its  prudence,  and  the  more  libera]  spirit 
.of  its  government.  When  the  two  legislatures  of  Monte  Caaaino  and  of 
Luieuil  mot  together,  it  must  have  be^n  maniroat  that  the  latter  exceeded  the 
jistural  atrength  of  man,  in  ita  regulations  relating  to  prayer,  to  food,  sod  to 
penal  discipline,  and,  above  all,  in  Its  mode  of  government.  St  Benedict  had 
-conquered  by  the  atrength  of  practical  sense,  which  in  the  end  always  wins 

One  of  those  great  rivers,  which,  like  the  Moselle  or  the  Saone,  have  their 
^source  near  Luxeuil  itself,  oSbrs  a  meet  symbol  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
work  of  St.  Columbanua.  We  see  it  first  spring  up,  obscure  and  unknown, 
lllrom  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  we  see  it  then  increase,  extend,  grow  into  a  broad 
and  fertilixing  current,  watering  and  Sowing  through  vast  and  numerous 
.provinces.  We  expect  it  to  continue  indpflnitely  its  independent  and  bcneHi^nt 
courae.  But,  vain  deiusionl  Lo,  another  stream  comes  pouring  onward  Irom 
the  other  extremity  of  the  horizon,  to  attract  and  lo  absorb  Its  rival,  lo  draw  it 
along,  to  awallow  up  even  its  name,  and.  replenishing  its  own  atrengtli  and  life 
by  tiieae  captive  walera.  lo  pursue  alone  and  victorions  ita  niajeatic  couri>e 
towards  the  ocean.  Thus  did  the  current  of  Golumbanus's  triumphant  institu- 
tion sink  into  the  fbrgotten  tributary  of  that  great  Benedictine  stream,  which 
henceforward  flowed  forth  alone  to  cover  Gaul  and  all  the  West  with  its  regen- 
erating tide. 
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Bt.    COLDMBA — KONAffTEBT   0?   lONA. 

CoLmiBA,  the  apostle  of  tbe  new  &ith  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain  which 
received  the  oniDe  or  Scotia  (Scotland)  Troni  the  Irish  rolODists  who  took  with 
them  the  name  tVom  Ireland,  and  of  Caledonia,  the  home  of  the  indomitable 
Ficta,  waa  born  at  Gartan,  in  one  of  the  wildest  districts  of  the  proaent  county 
of  Donegfll,  in  GSl.  His  father  wag  descended  ftom  '  the  great  Niall,  who  was 
supreme  morareh  of  all  Ireland  Ihini  379  to  405,'  and  hia  mother  belonged  to  a 
reigning  tamilj  in  Lelnster,  one  of  the  four  subordinate  kingdooiH  of  the  island. 
The  future  saint  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Clanard,  which  at  One  time 
numbered  3,000  pupils,  under  Abbot  Firiniao.  According  to  liia  historian,  he 
wag  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses  and  schools  in  hia  native  province, 
and  became  involved  in  disputes  with  ecclesiastical  and  royal  authorities,  before 
he  was  self-exiled  to  the  stormy  Hebrides;  with  twelve  companions,  at  the  age 
of  fortj-two,  Columbft  landed  upon  a  desert  island  situated  on  the  north  of  the 
opening  of  that  series  of  guUa  and  lakes  which,  extending  to  the  nortlieast, 
separated  Che  still  heathen  Ficts  from  the  district  occupied  by  the  Irish  sects. 
To  tlieir  island  was  given  the  name  of  l-Colm-Eill,  and  which  is  better  known 
under  that  of  Ions.  Here  was  erected,  thirteen  centuries  ago,  the  first  rude 
structure  of  that  great  monastic  institution,  whose  ruins  alone  now  attracts  the 
curiosity  of  traveieis  from  widely  separated  countries.*  On  the  double  basis 
of  manual  and  intellectual  labor  the  new  insular  community  was  traiued  to  a 
life  of  austerity  and  fervor,  before  tl(e  members  went  out  on  their  mission  of 
evangelization  into  the  far  oS'  as  well  as  neighboring  districts  of  Scotia  and 
Caledonia,  and  the  Northern  Picts.  In  his  preaching  and  instructions  the 
founder  incorporated  the  lyric  element,  which  from  that  time  was  identilicd 
with  ecclesiastical  life.  He  died  in  697,  leaving  to  his  disciples  not  a  new 
written  rule,  but  a  spirit  of  prayer,  praise,  and  work,  of  union  and  of  disd- 
pUnc,  which  prnved  a  bond  to  maintain  tu  one  great  body,  for  several  centuries, 
not  only  the  monks  of  lona,  but  of  the  numerous  communiiiea  wbicli  had 
gathered  round  them,  and  which  were  called  the  order  of  Fair  Company,  and 
atill  longer  the  Family  of  Columb-Kill.  Of  them,  the  Venerable  Bede,  writing 
one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Columba,  says :  '  It  is  undeniable  that  he 
lell  successors  illustrious  by  tbe  purity  of  their  life,  their  great  love  of  God,  and 
their  zeal  for  the  monastic  order.'  His  personal  influence  was  felt  quite  as 
strongly  in  Ireland  for  two  centuries  as  in  Scotland. 

The  great  monasteries  of  Old  Melrose  (the  cradle  of  this  celebrated  Cistercian 
Abbey,  whose  ruins  have  been  reconsecrated  in  tbe  poetry  of  Walter  ScotL). 
Abcrcum,  Tynningliam,  and  Caldingham,  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed,  ere 
the  otTsprings  of  lona,  although  not  in  direct  subordination  to  Its  authority. 

UMfinllD  racaN  Ibn  sIUiiIiihi  of  11m   Briliih   public  to  thJi  pnfnnad  uncluu;— 'ws  mre  i<nw 


tbcdigoitjr  of  Uiinkiftgb«ln|i.  FftrfroJH  me,  ind  frooi  mjr  fTieodi.  bs  luch  frigid  phiLoioplijr  m 
vaj  ooDdaet  lu  iDdifferant  ind  iininat#d  otar  onj  gTound  which  )im  1>Hn  dipiifiKl  bj  wivlnm. 
bnvery,orvlnuB.  That  niBQ  ii  htUa  (abvnivicd  vboH  pAUiotiim  wou'd  Dnl  gain  fotee  upoa 
Itwpliia  DrHsnlboii,  ntwhciH  pial]>  wuuki  nut  grow  iriniw  uiHif  Ih«  ruini  of  lonsV 
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ISTBODVCTfOS— THE    ItELlGlOia    ORDERS* 

The  religious  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  generally 
.grouped  into  four  great  divisionB— The  Monks,  ranging 
from  the  fourth  down  to  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Canons 
Beoulab,  who  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine;  the 
Fbiabs,  comprising  nearly  all  the  orders  founded  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century;  and  the  Clerks  Reoc- 
LAB,  such  as  the  Jesuits,  Barnabites,  Clerks  of  Somaschs, 
Theatins,  and  others  instituted  in  the  siiteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  Lazarists.  or  Fathers  of  the  Mission, 
the  Oratorians  (Latin  and  French),  the  Eudiates,  and  the 
Sulpiciens,  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  religious  orders,  but 
secular  priests  living  in  community,  and  following  a  certain 
rule. 

I.  In  the  group  of  Monks  (originally  iMivaj(&i,  solitary)  we 
have  the  order  of  St.  Basil  (Archbishop  of  Ccesarea,  born 
329,  and  died  379),  founded  by  him  in  Cappadocia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  about  the  year  3G2.  His  rule  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. 

The  Benedictine  order,  founded  by  St.  Benedict,  in  Italy, 
in  529,  and  from  their  habit  (a  loose  gown  of  black  reaching 
down  to  their  heels,  with  a  cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a 
scapular),  sometimes  called  the  black  monks.  The  famous 
rule  of  this  order  has  been  already  described.  In  the  devia- 
tions from  this  rule,  and  the  efforts  to  bring  its  avowed  fol- 
lowers hack,  and  beyond  its  original  requirements,  grew  up 
various  offshoots — the  Cluniacs,  Calmaldoli,  Carthusians, 
Cistercians,  Mauriats,  and  others. 

The  Cluniacs  was  founded  in  927,  by  Saint  Odo,  Abbot  of 
Cluuie,  in  the  province  of  Burgundy,  under  whose  efforts 
toe  increase  the  austerity  of  its  members,  several  new  hougea 
were  provided,  which  with  several  of  the  ancient  monasteries, 
were  taken  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope,  and 
made  independent  of  the  bishop.     This  offshoot  of  the  Bene- 

*Murph>'i  Ttrra  Incogaita.    Chuptei  xiit.    Tbe  Ancient  Religioua  Orden. 
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dictine  order  was  introduced  into  England  in  1077,  where  it 
had  twenty-Bcren  priories  and  cells. 

The  Calmaldoli,  uniting  the  cenobitio  and  eremetical  life, 
and  modifying  the  rnie  of  St.  Benedict  by  additional  ans- 
terities,  was  founded  by  Romuald,  Abbot  of  Calmaldoli 
near  Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1009. 

The  order  of  Vallis  tfmbroBa,  founded  in  the  diocese  of 
Pieaoli,  in  Tuscany,  by  Abbot  John  Gualbert,  in  1070,  fol- 
lowed the  Benedictine  rule  with  new  austerities. 

The  Canbuaiang  were  founded  by  Saint  Brnno,  in  the 
desert  of  Cbartrauae,  ten  miles  from  Grenoble,  in  1085 — Tbe 
most  austere  of  all  the  religious  orders — the  entire  time  be- 
ing consecrated  to  fasting,  silence,  solitude,  and  prayer.  It 
was  confirmed  by  Alexander  III.  in  1164,  and  introduced 
into  England  in  1181 — the  Charter  House  [ChartreuM)  school 
in  London  was  formerly  a  monaatery  of  this  order. 

The  Cistercians,  or  Bernadtnea,  was  founded  by  Bobat, 
Abbot  of  Moleame,  in  the  forest  of  Cistercium,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chalons,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Dijon,  in  1098. 
It  was  greatly  extended  b^  the  third  abbot  (Stephen  Hard- 
ing, an  Englishman  of  hi'gb  family  and  large  estate),  who 
gAve  to  it  the  constitution  of  St.  Benedict,  the  rule  called 
Charitatia  Chartts,  which  was  confirmed  by  Urban  II.  in 
1107.  In  1113  this  bouse  received  aa  a  norice  Bernard, 
who  afterwards  became  illustrious  as  the  Abbot  of  Clairvanz. 
He  was  joined  by  thirty  noblemen,  including  his  four 
brothers.  The  most  austere  modification  of  this  order  was 
effected  in  the  monastery  of  Le  Trappe,  founded  by  Rotrou, 
Comte  du  Perche,  in  1142,  on  the  confines  of  Normandv. 
This  change  was  effected  by  John  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee,  in 
1664.  These  monks  observe  perpetual  silence,  never  corre- 
spond with  their  friends,  or  notice  visitors. 

The  order  of  Fontevrault  was  founded  in  1099,  by  Robert 
of  Arbrissel,  at  Poitou.  It  was  composed  of  monks  and 
nuna  in  separate  houses,  and  was  governed  by  an  abbess-in- 
chief,  who  nominated  the  abbots  of  the  houses  of  men.  The 
first  abbess  was  a  near  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and 
among  her  succesaora  were  fourteen  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  Bourbon.  It  was  taken  under  the  apecial  protec- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  in  1100. 

The  order  of  Grandmont  was  founded  in  1120,  in  a  de- 
serted neighborhood  of  Limoges — the  rule  being  made  up 
of  passages  from  the  gospels,  as  the  origin  of  tul  monastic 
mles,  which  prescribe  strict  poverty,  obedience,  and  rigor- 
ons  fasting. 

The  Celeatines,  founded  at  Monnt  Magella,  near  Perugia, 
by  Peter  Celestine  (afterwards  Pope),  in  1274,  observe  the 
Benedictine  habit,  and  rule  in  its  primitive  austerity. 
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II.  The  Canona  Regular  (from  the  Latin  regula)  live  in 
coninmiiity,  tate  yowa,  follow  the  rule  of  8t.  Augaetine, 
but  with  8  discipline  Ibbb  severe  than  that  of  the  monks. 
They  wear  a  long  black  cassock  and  a  white  rochet,  and 
over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  They  wear  their  beards, 
and  caps  on  their  heads.  There  are  communities  of  women 
of  this  institute  called  canonesseB.  In  this  group  are 
included: 

The  PremODBtratensians,  founded  by  Norbert  in  the  val- 
ley of  Premontr^,  in  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  the  department 
of  Asine,  in  1121.  They  follow  the  rnle  of  St,  Augustine^ 
and  wear  a  white  caBSOuk  and  rochet,  a  long  white  cloak  and 
white  cap.  They  were  called  White  Canons  in  England, 
where  they  were  introduced  in  1140. 

The  Gilbertines,  founded  by  Gilbert  at  Sempringham  io 
Lincolnshire,  in  1150,  for  both  sexes.  The  nuns  followed  . 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict;  and  the  monks  of  the  Canons 
Bef^ular  of  St.  Augustine.  The  founder  had  always  at  table 
a  dish  (called  the  plate  of  the  Lord  Jeans)  on  which  he  put 
the  best  of  whatever  was  served  up,  for  the  poor. 

The  Hospitalers,  or  Knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St.  John,  of 
Jernsalem,  founded  in  1043,  by  certain  Italian  merchants 
trading  in  the  Levant,  who  built  a  house  in  Jerusalem  for 
themBelveB  and  pilgrims  to  the  holy  places.  In  1099  they 
became  a  military  order,  wearing  a  white  cross  or  star,  with 
eight  points.  ■  To  the  three  ordinary  vows  they  then  took  a 
fourth,  to  defend  pilgrims  from  the  Saracens.  They  built 
a  church  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  hospital  for  sick  pil- 
grims in  Jerusalem.  After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  in 
1187,  they  retired  to  Acre;  thence  in  1291,  to  Cyprus;  in 
1310,  to  Rhodes;  and  in  1530,  to  Malta. 

The  Knights  Templar  were  instituted  by  seven  gentlemen 
at  Jerusalem  in  1118.  They  wore  a  red  cross,  and  became 
a  powerful  and  wealthy  order.  For  abuses,  the  order  was 
suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  V.  and  the  general  council  of 
Vienne  in  1312. 

The  Teutonic  Knights  of  St.  Mary  of  Jerusalem  were 
instituted  by  certain  Germans  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and 
were  approved  by  Pope  Celestine  III.,  in  1192. 

The  Trinitarians,  founded  by  Saint  John  of  Matha,  and 
Saint  Felix  of  Valois,  in  1198,  to  redeem  christians  from 
slavery  under  the  Moors.  The  habit  was  white  with  s  red 
blue  cross,  and  they  were  sometimes  called  red  friars.  In  six 
centuries,  '  from  1198  to  1787,  nine  hundred  thousand 
christians  captives  were  redeemed  from  slavery  by  this 
order,  which  at  one  time  had  600  houses.' 
(7b  be  eantintud.) 
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KKHaiNO   AND   ASSOCUTIOY  OP  INDIVIDUAL  flCHOOIA* 

Tbb  Daiverut/  ol  Paris  grew  outoftlie  schools  which  Courisbed  caphcloiulj 
under  sncceisiTe  Wacliers,  from  1100  to  1200,  and  whith  by  degrees  came  to 
be  associuled  id  their  work.  These  schools  hod  do  claim  to  be  rcgnrdeil  as  a 
corporato  body ;  tbey  were  accidents  ralber  than  an  ipstitution,  and  it  was 
onlf  gniduall;  lliat  they  acquired  a  corponile  character,  and  became  possessed 
of  a  goverament,  a  head,  and  a  bod]>  of  laws  and  privil^fes.  This  cliaage  was 
eOecled  by  no  HUildi^D  act  of  royal  or  eoclesiaa^cal  legislation:  it  developed 
itself  insensibly  out  of  the  very  necessity  of  the  case.  The  iininense  uuniber 
of  masters  and  papils  who  flocked  to  the  capital  gave  rise  to  disorders  wtiich 
obliged  the  superiors  of  the  different  schools  to  unite  together  and  agree  to  cer- 
tain rules  of  common  diecipline.  Thus  in  lisa  we  Qnd  a  certain  John,  Abbot 
of  St.  Albans,  associated  to  the  'body  of  elect  masters.'  Some  years  belbre,  in 
the  very  tliick  of  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas,  occurs  the 
flrst  notice  of  that  division  of  the  scholars  into  naiiona  or  provinces,  which 
formed  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  university.  Henry  offered  lo  choose  as 
arbiters  either  the  peera  of  France,  the  Frencli  clergy,  or  the  heads  of  the 
different  proi'incea  in  the  school  of  Parin.  Wo  Snd  also  certain  laws,  or  at 
least  established  customs  having  the  force  of  laws,  respecting  tlie  method  to  bo 
observed  in  gran^Dg  licenses  for  the  opening  of  a  school  It  was  the  rule  in 
all  dioceses  that  no  one  could  open  a  school  without  permission  from  the 
cathedral  scholasticua,  or  chancellor  oT  the  diocese,  who  was  bound  to  tirant 
such  licenses  to  ail  who  Were  capable.  Pope  Alexander  III ,  wiio  showed  a 
lively  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerned  tlie  encouragemeut  of  education, 
ordered  that  such  licenses  should  be  granted  gntnitoiisly.  but  he  atterwards 
permitted  the  Chancellor  of  Puria,  who  was  at  that  time  Peter  Comester,  to 
exact  a  certain  fine.  It  api)eara  also  that  in  Paris  ttie cliancellor  or  sciiolaaticus 
of  St  Oenevieve  shared  this  right  with  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame.  There 
were  also  other  laws,  such  as  those  which  prohibited  religions  IVom  teaching  or 
studying  in  the  schools  of  law  or  medicine  The  two  faculties,  as  they  were 
called,  of  arts  and  theology,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  university,  appear 
to  have  been  already  distinguished.  Certain  privileges  too  were  already  en- 
joyed by  the  Btudents,  They  were  beginning  to  claim  the  right  of  being  triad 
only  by  the  ecclesiaatlcal  tribunals,  and  this  right  waa  granted  U>  them  in  1191 
by  a  decree  of  Celestine  III.  Alexander  111.  permitted  clerics  to  retain  their 
benefices  whilst  teaching  or  studying  at  Paris.     Finally,  in  the  year  1200,  we 

'CHriili-m  SiHttlitMdScltaltri.  Longhan  :  1M7.  Thli  iTlicI*  ihnuld  b«  i«d  in  ennxK- 
lim  with  S<iTi(rr->  D»alopiiH<il  of  Da  UMitnUj  at  Piili  <»  hli  HiKur;  of  Bomin  Law  io 
Iha  MlddkD  A|tL    Bsa,  uua.  Ji  3QU-»1. 
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find  the  existence  of  the  uc'iTerutj  bs  a  corporate  bodj'  governed  bf  a  bead, 
ackoowledged  in  the  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus,  whereia  having  conSnued 
the  exemption  of  the  scliola™  from  the  secular  courts,  he  decreed  that  the 
head  of  tbe  studies  should,  in  particular,  be  incapable  of  arregC  or  punighment 
(torn  the  secular  judge,  and  obliged  every  provost  of  the  city  on  his  entriioce 
into  office  to  sirear  to  the  observance  of  this  decree. 


The  teachers  and  scholars  who,  together,  under  the  successive  grants  of 
privileges  from  Fliilip  Augustus  in  1000,  and  other  French  monarclis  froin 
1110,  sod  from  Pope  Innoceot  III.  in  1180,  and  liia  successors,  constituted  tbe 
ancient  University  of  Paria,  were  to  be  found  about  the  Mont  St.  Geneviu-ve, 
occupying  gradually  with  their  accommodations  for  in!<tmction  and  rpaidenee 
•n  entire  suburb,  which  was  fint  inclosed  within  the  city  walls  by  Philip 
Augustus.  That  monarch,  passionately  desirous  to  increase  tbe  splendor  of  bia 
capital,  and  at  the  saiue  time  to  afford  larger  space  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  crowds  of  studenta,  whose  numbera  are  said  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the 
dtinens  themselves,  added  a  large  district,  which  in  the  year  1200  presented  a 
fair  expanse  of  fields  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with  churches,  bouses,  and 
fiirma,  but  in  which  you  would  vainly  have  sought  ibr  any  of  those  magnificent 
and  semi-monastic  structures  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associete  with  the 
idea  of  a  university.  Colleges,  in  bet,  iiad  as  yet  no  existence  st  Paris,  and 
the  university  consisted  of  an  aasembl^(e,  not  of  stately  buildings  bat  of 
masters  and  scholars,  gathered  out  of  every  European  land. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Paris  schools  were  regarded  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuly.  No 
one,  whatever  might  be  his  country,  could  pretend  to  any  cODSideratioo  wbo 
had  not  studied  there  in  his  youth;  if  you  met  a  priest  or  doctor,  whose  skill 
in  letters  you  desired  to  pruse,  it  waa  enough  to  say,  'one  would  Chink  he  had 
passed  his  wRole  life  in  Parts,'  It  was,  to  use  tbe  expresdou  of  Gregory  IX, 
the  Carialh-sepher.  or  city  of  letters,  which  drew  to  itself  the  intellectuaJ 
wealth  of  Christendom.  '  Whatever  a  njition  has  that  is  most  precious,'  writes 
William  of  Brittany,  the  chaplain  of  Philip  Auguatus,  in  his  poem  of  (he 
PhUipide,  '  whatever  a  people  has  most  famous,  all  the  treasures  of  science  and 
all  the  riches  of  the  earth ;  lessons  of  wisdom,  tbe  glory  of  letters,  nobility  of 
thought,  refinement  of  mannera,  all  tbia  Is  to  be  found  in  Paris.'  Others  da- 
clared,  in  yet  more  pompous  language,  that  neither  Egypt  nor  Atliens  could  tit 
compared  to  the  modem  capital,  which  was,  they  said,  the  very  fountain-head 
of  wisdom,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  torch  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.'  The  exile  who  had  once  tasted  of  its  delighta,'Do 
longer  rcpiretted  his  bsniabment  from  his  own  land;  atid,  in  truth,  the  beauty 
of  the  city,  its  light  elastic  atmosphere,  the  grace  and  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  society  of  all  that  waa  most  choice  io  wit  and  learning,  rendered  it  no 
less  fascinating  a  residence  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  capital  of  learning, 
than  it  has  since  become  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion 

To  these  attractions  were  added  tbs  advaulngea  whicli  the  Parisian  studenta 
enjoyed  in  virtue  of  their  privileges.  I  liuve  already  spoken  of  tbe  diploma 
granted  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  its  provisions  were  greatly  enlarged  by  sub- 
sequent monarchs.  Philip  le  Bel  ordered  that  the  goods  of  students  should 
never  be  seized  for  debt,  and  they  were  also  exempt  from  taxes.     If  a  French 
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Bcbolar  traveled,  all  bnnera  were  obliged  to  supply  him  with  homes  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  hire,  ArtisanB  were  not  allowed  to  annoy  liim  willi  unpleasant 
odors  or  doiMS,  and  oo  campUint  bciog  made  of  aucb  tiiitaaucea  Ihey  had  to 
remove  themselves  out  of  hie  nelj^hborhood.  The  rigiits  of  citizenship  were 
likewiee  eqioTed  by  the  membere  of  all  llie  Freuch  uuiversities,  and  in  those 
4ajs  this  involved  man;  importaQt  eiemptiooB.  Sviiularahip  wa.4,  in  short,  re- 
garded as  BQ  honorable  profession,  something  wiiioli  alniuet  conferred  on  its 
possessor  a  patent  of  nobility ;  tlie  new  master  of  artu  hud  liglited  Sambeauz 
carried  before  him  in  tlie  public  streets,  and  the  conferring  of  a  doctor's  degree 
was  an  eveot  which  caused  as  much  stir  as  the  dubbing  of  s  koight  Nay,  in 
those  days,  so  permeated  with  the  romsn^c  spirit  of  cbivaliy,  scholara  were 
not  nofVcqueotly  spoken  of  as  '  the  knights  of  science,'  and  the  disputation  at 
which  some  youthful  aspirant  contended  (or  the  doctor's  cap,  was  regnrded  as 
the  intellectual  loumamenL 

Yet,  there  was  another  side  to  this  brilliant  picture,  and  one  plainly  discerned 
by  those  whose  calmer  judgment  would  not  suBer  itself  to  be  deceived  as  to 
the  perils  which  awaited  so  many  young  and  ardent  minds,  exposed  without 
T«sCraiDt  or  guidance  to  the  manifold  temptations,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
that  awaited  them  in  that  busy  throng.  '  Oh  Paris  I'  exclaims  PtU:i  of  [he 
Cells,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  monks,  who  had  been  sent  thitlier  to  study, 
'  resort  of  every  vice,  source  of  every  disorder,  thou  dart  of  bell :  how  dost 
thou  pierce  the  heart  of  the  unwaryl'  John,  the  young  monk  n-hom  he  ad- 
dresses, had,  it  would  seem,  deplored  tlie  new  scenes  amid  which  be  found 
himaelfi  as  painfully  out  of  harmony  with  his  monastic  training,  'Who  but 
yourself  replies  the  abbot,  'would  not  reckon  this  Paris  to  be  a  very  Eden,  a 
land  of  first  fruits  and  HowetB?  Tet  you  have  spoken  tmly,  though  in  jest 
for  the  place  which  is  ridiest  in  bodily  pleasures  miserably  enslaves  the  soul. 
So,  at  least,  tliinks  my  John,  and  rightly  theretbre  does  be  call  it  a  place  of 
exile.  May  you  always  ?o  esteem  it,  and  hasten  borne  to  your  true  country, 
where,  in  the  book  of  life,  you  will  find,  not  figures  and  elements,  bat  IHvinity 
and  Truth  itselC  0  happy  school  of  ChristI  where  He  teaches  our  heart  with 
the  word  of  power,  where  the  book  Is  not  purchased,  nor  tbe  master  paid. 
There  life  avails  more  than  learning,  and  simplidly  than  science.  There  irane 
are  refuted  save  those  who  are  tbr  ever  rejected ;  and  one  word  of  Bnal  judg- 
ment lie,  or  VcaiU,  decides  nil  questions  and  alt  cavils  for  ever.  Would  that 
men  would  apply  themselves  to  these  studies  rather  than  to  so  many  vain  dis- 
courses; they  would  And  more  abundant  fruit,  and  more  availing  honor' 

In  these  words  we  see  the  distrust  with  which  the  representatives  of  the 
old  learning  regardt^d  the  rising  university  system,  contrasting  as  it  did  so 
strangely  with  the  claustral  discipline  in  which  they  had  themselves  been 
reared.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  thst  the  fair  outside  of  the  great  city  c-onccaled  a 
monstroua  mass  of  deformity.  James  de  Viiry,  who  had  himselT  been  a 
Btudenl,  gives  a  frightful  picture  of  tbe  vices  which  were  fostered  in  a  society 
drawn  from  every  rank  and  every  country,  and  associated  together  without 
moral  discipline  of  any  kind,  at  an  age  when  Che  passions  were  least  subject  to 
restraint.  The  very  sense  of  moral  recUtude,  he  says,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
A  profuse  extravagance  was  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the  more  wealthy 
students,  and  those  who  lived  Chjgslly.  or  practiced  piety,  were  ridiculed  as 
misers  and  hypocrites.    There  waa  at  that  time  no  provision  for  the  acoomno- 
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datloD  of  the  Htudenta  in  halls  or  hospices;  the;  lod^red  id  the  hoiisrs  of  the 
citiieas  wherever  they  could  necure  the  elioapest  enlertainnient.  Not  uo- 
frequently  the  very  scliooJs  of  the  master  were  held  in  tlie  upper  slor;-  of  some 
house  the  ground  floor  of  which  waa  tlie  report  of  the  ino<<t  abandooed 
charaolera.  There  waa  no  common  table;  but  the  slndentB  dioed  si  lasenis, 
where  thej  often  associated  wilh  the  wor«  oompaniong,  nod  indulged  in  iho 
lowest  eiceases,  and  the  jealousy  between  'town  and  gown'  coiitinuallj-  broke 
out  in  diegr)ice[U]  quurrels,  terminating  not  unTrequeutl;  in  bloodshed.  As 
most  or  tboM  eagagfcd  in  tliese  afirajs  were  clericx,  aod  aa  the  Rtriking  of  a 
cleric  brought  on  the  guilty  party  the  scnteoce  of  excomniuTtir«tion,  tlie  results 
of  these  disordera  were  exceediogly  grave.  It  t>eeame  Deceeaary  to  grant  ez- 
traordiaary  powers  to  the  uoiversity  otSccm,  and  to  prohibit  the  sciiolars  rrom 
baartng  arms,  a  prohibition  grounded  on  the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they 
stood  charged;  and  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  about  the  total 
eztiucfdoQ  of  the  UDiveraity.  For  the  magistrates  having  proceeded  to  revenge 
a  certlUti  riot  which  bad  arisen  out  of  a  tavem  quarrel,  by  ill-judged  acts  of 
severity,  both  masters  and  scholare  resolved  to  abandon  the  city;  nor  did  Ihey 
retam  till  the  wise  and  timely  interference  of  Pope  Qregory  IX.  brought  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  civil  and  academic  authorities. 

The  university,  in  fact,  presented  the  spectacle,  at  that  time  new  in  Chriates- 
dom,  of  a  sfstem  of  education  which  aimed  at  informing  the  intellect  without 
disciplining  the  soul.  Its  work  was  done  in  the  lecture-room,  where  alone  the 
master  exercised  any  authority,  and  the  only  tie  existing  between  him  and  his 
diaoiplBS  was  the  salary  paid  by  one  party  and  received  by  the  other.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  dangers  incident  to  Ibis  stale  of  uncontrolled  liberty,  were  the 
more  subtle  temptations  to  pride  and  presumption  which  beset  a  man  in  tho 
schools.  Uere  youths  were  somBtitDes  seen  promoted  to  the  professor'a  chair, 
and  seeliiDg  to  win  a  pasung  popularity  by  the  promulgation  of  some  new  ex- 
U'avagance,  an  abuae  which  led  to  the  passing  of  an  ordinance,  tbrbiddtng  any 
one  to  teach  theology  before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-flve.  Bat  the 
teaching  of  the  professois  was  influenced  by  other  peculiarities  in  their  position. 
'  The  univeiwty  doctota,'  aays  Fleurj,  '  were  dootora,  and  they  were  nothing 
more.  Ki:clusively  engaged  with  theoretic  views,  they  had  leisure  to  write  at 
great  length  on  the  rnost  frivolous  quegtioDs;  and  plentiful  occasions  were  tboa 
ministered  of  quarrel  and  dispute.'  And  he  proceeds  to  notce  the  contrast 
between  such  a  system  and  that  of  earlier  ages,  when  the  teachers  of  the 
Church  were  for  the  moat  part  bishopa,  engaged  in  the  duties  of  tlieir  pastoral 
charge,  and  able  to  support  their  doctrines  with  the  wei^t  of  practical  expe- 
rience. Tlie  character  of  the  new  prolcseors  is  drawn  severely  enough  in  the 
curious  poem  of  Architremius,  which  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  by  John  de  Hauteville,  an  English  monk  of  St.  Albans. 
Architremius,  the  hero,  is  supposed  to  travel  through  the  world,  trying  various 
states  and  conditions,  and  finding  vanity  and  emptineaa  in  all  of  them ;  at  bst 
he  cOmes  to  Paris,  and  devotes  a  whole  book  to  describing  the  vanity  of  the 
masters,  and  the  miseries  of  their  disciples.  Tie  depicts  the  negligent  and 
squslid  appearance  of  tlie  poor  scholiirs,  their  ragj^  dreas,  uncombed  hair, 
bad  lodging,  and  bard  beds.  Alter  spending  half  the  night  in  study,  he  aay^ 
they  are  roused  at  daybreak  and  (breed  to  hurry  to  the  school,  where  the  mastw 
treats  them  rudely,  and  where  tliey  have  to  endure  the  mortification  of  sesing 
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■others  of  lew  merit  rewarded,  and  themHilvet  pasced  over  with  neglect.     He 
goei  on  to  describe  the  hill  of  presamplion  nbich  ho  peoples  with  doctors  and 
Kholaatics,  plied  with   bx  less  leanung  than  conceit,  and  concludM,  that  the 
«:hoals  ore  as  fiill  of  ranity  and  disappoiDtment  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Oiigen  of  CoUegei,  Sailt,  Botpicet,  and  Qmimant. 

The  euSbrings  of  poor  soboUrs,  which  Arcliitremiua  so  icrapbicall;  describee, 
were  destined  howeTsr  to  bring  about  a  most  benefidal  change  in  the  university 
system,  by  being  the  chief  occawoa  of  tlie  foundation  of  hospicea  and  colleges, 
the  multiplication  of  wbicb,  and  tbeir  orgtmizatioa  under  regular  discipline,  bi 
time  applied  a  remedy  to  tbe  worst  of  the  existing  evils.  From,  a  very  early 
date,  tbe  relief  and  support  of  poor  sobolars  had  been  rei«gtiized  as  a  merito- 
rious work  of  charity;  it  formed  one  of  the  (arorile  devotions  of  tbe  two 
kinge^  Rotierl  the  Pioug  and  Louis  the  Young,  the  former  of  whom  attempted 
something  in  the  aliapeof  a  hospital  to  receive  them.  How  miserable  their 
coaditiOD  was,  we  may  gather  from  the  benebction  of  the  good  knight  Jociua 
de  LondoDne,  who,  retunung  (h>m  tbe  Holy  Land  in  1171,  found  some  poor 
scholars  iDiscrabl;  lodged  in  tbe  H6tel-Diea,  and  gave  money  to  provide  them 
with  beda.  and  t,  small  moathty  alma,  on  condition  of  their  carryiDg  the  Cross 
and  Holy-water  at  the  funeral  of  those  who  died  in  ttte  hospital,  and  repeating 
the  PenitenUal  Psalma  for  tbe  repoxe  of  tbeir  souls.  Tbe  earliest  et<tablishment 
actually  made  for  their  reception  appear?  to  have  been  tbe  Hoapice  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  founded  in  the  twelllh  century  by  Robert  Dreux.  It 
embraced  a  number  of  other  cliaritabla  works,  and  was  administered  by  cnnona 
who  were  under  religious  vowa,  the  scholars  being  governed  by  a  provost  of 
their  owu.  Other  colleges  gmdually  arose,  some  for  scholars  of  particular 
nations,  as  those  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes;  others  for  separate  dioceses.  Ouo 
■of  the  earliest  foundatiunB  was  the  College  of  Constantinople,  founded  by  Bald- 
win of  Flanders,  shortly  alter  the  taking  of  CanBtantinaple  by  the  Latins,  for 
the  education  of  young  Greeks  in  the  orthodox  faith.  Chapein  were  opened  in 
connection  with  these  colleges  so  early  as  1248,  in  which  year  we  And  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  grantiug  permission  lor  such  a  chapel  to  be  attached  to  the  college 
dte  Boat  Enfattta.  But  the  collegiate  system  became  more  thorounhly  estab- 
lished by  the  influence  of  tlie  Relipous  Orders,  who  veiy  soon  found  them- 
eelves  obliged  to  open  religioua  houses  in  connectiou  with  the  university,  for 
the  education  of  their  own  students.  These  houses  of  studies  aObrded  tbe 
young  reli^nous  the  regular  discipline  of  the  old  monastic  scliooL",  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  university  education ;  and  their  example  made  it  a 
necessity  to  provide  similar  protection  for  tbe  secular  students. 

The  Trinitarian  Order,  founded  by  one  of  the  moat  illustrious  of  tlie  Parisian 
doctors,  and  largely  recruited  from  the  ran!(s  of  his  co-professors,  was  naturally 
the  Brst  to  associate  itself  to  the  univeisity,  out  of  whuse  bosom  it  had 
sprung ;  and  so  early  as  the  year  1209,  we  find  the  fKars  in  possession  of  the 
Church  of  St  Uaturin,  which  was  ordinarily  used  by  the  uaiveraity  as  their 
place  of  assembly.  Next  to  them  came  tbe  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  the 
former  of  whom  owed  their  establishment  in  Paris  to  the  good  wUl  of  the 
university  authorises,  who  made  over  to  them  certain  claims  they  possessed  on 
the  Hospital  of  St.  James,  wbicb  bad  been  granted  to  the  new  comers  by  the 
good  doctor,  John  of  St.  Quentin.  A  little  later,  the  College  of  the  Bemardinea 
was  founded  by  Stephen  of  Lexington,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  a  papil 
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or  St.  EdmaQd,  and  who  in  1113  became  abbot  of  ClairrRux.  Sttiell/  con- 
templative SB  was  the  ralo  of  the  CisterciaDs,  it  did  not  exclude  Ibe  cultivation 
of  sacred  studies.  It  aimed  ratlier  at  rCBtoriDi;  monastic  life  to  llio  ancient 
Benedictine  type,  in  wliicK,  as  we  bave  seen,  the  homely  labors  of  huabaadry 
were  mingled  willi  those  of  llie  scriptorium.  Tlie  CislercianR,  whilst  they 
labored  to  briug  buck  religious  poverty  and  simplicil;  into  the  cloister,  always 
allowed  themselves  hearty  CDCoiimgers  of  learning.  St  Stephen  Harding  had 
himself  set  on  foot  tliat  great  copy  of  the  Bible,  long  preserved  at  Citeaux, 
which  was  corrected  with  the  utmost  precision,  after  being  collated  with  a  vast 
number  of  manuscripts,  several  learned  Jews  beiDg  consulted  by  tbe  abbot  on 
the  Hebrew  text.  To  procure  a  correct  version  of  tbe  Gregorian  Aatipbonat;, 
he  sent  all  the  way  to  Metz.  trustitig  to  obtain  a  aiglit  of  the  copy  laid  up 
tliero  by  Charlemagne.  The  library  at  Citeaux  was  rich  in  the  works  oT  tbe 
Faihers,  though  the  outside  of  the  books  exhibited  nothing  of  that  coAly 
ornament  on  which  the  skill  of  monaalic  binders  and  jewelers  was  elsewhere 
expended.  The  early  Cistercians  were  connected  very  closely  with  some  of 
the  best  Paris  ecbolara,  such  as  William  of  Cliampeauz,  the  (Viend  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  alter  his  elevation  to  tlie  episcopate,  the  diocesan  of  St.  Bernard. 
In  England  their  ranks  had  been  largely  recruited  from  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  Iheir  monastery  of  Rievaui  was  famous  at  home  and  abroad  for  ii« 
school  of  learning.  Stephen  of  Lexington  was  not,  therefore,  departing  ttom 
tbe  traditions  of  his  order  in  considering  that  the  maintenance  of  sacred  studies 
was  a  neces«ty  of  tbe  timet.  Two  yearn  after  his  election  he  obtained  permis- 
sion Qtim  Pope  Innocent  IV.  to  b^ti  tbe  erection  of  a  college  at  Paris  fbr  the 
youDg  monks  of  bis  order ;  but  the  proposal  was  very  unfavorably  received  by 
the  other  Benedictine  houses,  who  saw  in  it  the  break  up  of  tbe  old  monastic 
system  of  studies.  The  conservative  spirit  which  was  roused  amoog  them  is 
discernible  in  tlie  complaints  of  llatthew  Paris,  who  laments  over  the  contempt 
with  which  a  proud  world  is  beginniDg  to  regard  the  old  Benedictine  monks. 
'This  new  institution  of  colleges,'  he  nays,  'isnot,that  we  can  see,  derived 
from  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict;  on  the  eontraiy,  we  read  that  Acquitted  the 
schools  to  retire  into  the  desert.' 

Stephen,  however,  peTsevercd  in  his  design  ;  he  was  aware  that  the  contempt 
witli  which  the  monks  were  so  frequently  treated,  both  by  the  secular  doctors 
and  the  new  orders  of  friars,  wsa  grounded  on  the  charge  of  their  illitemey, 
and  be  therefore  belived  it  eeacntial  to  provide  his  monks  with  better  means  of 
education  than,  under  tbe  altered  i^tate  of  Ihingi^,  they  were  now  able  to  com- 
mand in  tboir  clnustral  schools.  Ills  design  was  crowned  with  perfi'ct  success. 
Not  only  did  tbe  College  of  the  Bemnrdines  become  illustrious  for  its  good 
Bchotiirship.  but  the  conduct  of  its  religious  shed  a  good  odor  of  edification 
over  the  whole  university,  and  ten  yeara  after  its  foundation.  Matthew  Paris 
himself  bore  honorable  witness  to  tbe  holy  eiample  of  the  monks,  which,  ba 
said,  '  gjve  plea.sure  to  God  and  man.'  For  Stephen  there  was  reserved  th« 
reward  of  dl^^iraio  and  humitiation.  Tlie  Chnptcr-General  of  Citeaux  deposed 
bim  from  his  office  in  12."5,  instigated,  says  Matthew  Paris,  by  envy  for  tiie 
superior  merits  of  an  Knglishman.  Whatever  were  the  cause  of  bis  disgrace, 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  his  adoption  of  what  had  seemed  an 
innov.ition  on  eslabliKhed  custiHns,  sprang  out  of  no  defect  in  the  religious 
^irit,     lie   rcfuaod   to  accept  of  the   protection  offered  him  by  tbe  Pope,  in 
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favor  of  which  be  might  have  been  reinalated  in  hU  dignity,  and  preferred 
■pending  the  net  of  bis  daje  as  a  pHrRte  religious,  enttroi;  occupied  with  his 
own  saoctificatioD. 

The  example  of  (he  BerDflrdinea  wna  quickly  followed  by  other  religious 
ordera.  The  Carmelites  lookup  their  station  at  Che  foot  of  ML  St.  Qeneneve, 
the  AufcuaUnians,  io  the  Quertier  Hontmartre.  The  old  Benedictinea,  or  Black 
Uonlia,  had  their  college  near  the  abbey  of  St.  Qbrniaio,  sad  the  Carthusiaos 
received  from  St.  Louis  a  grant  of  the  royal  Chateau  de  Vouverd.  The  monks 
of  the  latter  order  were  indeed  prohibited  by  tiicir  rule  from  atleodlng  in  tlie 
sclioola,  tiut  the  object  of  their  OBtablishment  bo  near  the  capital  is  enpreasly 
slated  to  have  been,  that  they  might  proQt  by  tiie  salutary  streams  of  doctrine 
which  Sowed  forth  from  tlie  city  of  letters.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
monks  of  Cluny  and  Uarmoutier,  the  former  of  whom  provided  their  students 
with  lectures  within  their  own  cloisters;  and  a  new  Institute  originally  founded 
by  four  doctors  of  theology,  who  in  1201  gave  up  tiieir  academic  hunors  and 
pursuits,  and,  smitten  with  that  desire  of  poverty  and  obscurity  whicli  uoi 
unlrequently  overtakes  men  in  the  very  zenith  of  their  popularity  and  success, 
retired  to  a  wild  voUey  in  the  diocese  of  I^ugren,  and  assumed  the  religious 
habit  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  VieUir.  Here  they  were  soon  joined  by 
other  professors  and  scholars,  till  Ibdr  numbers  rendered  it  impossible  fur  them 
to  find  subsistence  in  the  desolate  wilderness  they  had  chosen,  expoxed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mountain  torrenta,  and  the  &lllng  of  precipitous  rocks.  They, 
therefore,  removed  in  1224  to  a  more  fertile  valley,  which  obtained  thename 
of  the  Val  d'Ecoliers,  a  title  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  new  order  itself, 
five  years  later  they  opened  a  house  of  studies  in  Paris,  and  the  Churcii  of  St. 
Cathsrine  was  built  for  them  at  the  charge  of  a  certain  knight,  in  fulHIlmenl  of 
a  vow  he  had  taken  at  the  battle  of  Bouvinos,  the  young  St.  Louis  laying  the 
first  stone  with  his  own  hand. 

The  bishops  were  oot  alow  to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  tlio  monesliiti ; 
aod  indeed,  they,  more  than  olberg,  felt  the  necessity  of  providing  in  some 
way  or  other  for  the  training  of  their  clerks.  It  was  vain  to  tliink  of  compet- 
ing with  the  university  in  the  cathedral  schools;  and,  on  the  otiier  li^md,  what 
was  to  be  hoped  ftom  a  secular  cler^,  formed  in  no  higher  seliool  of  discipliue 
than  that  which  James  of  Vitry  lias  descriU'd?  Colleges,  therefore,  where  the 
young  clerics  might  be  reared  in  ecclesiastical  habits  were,  striclly  speaking, 
essential;  and,  accordingly,  wo  find  them  established  lor  Che  clergy  of  dinereiit 
dioceses,  as  tho*e  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bnyeojt,  In  these  tho  scholars 
lived  in  common,  celebrated  tho  Divine  Office,  had  appointed  hours  of  study 
and  recreation,  and  were  governed  snd  watched  over  by  regents.  In  fiict,  saya 
Flcnry,  'they  were  so  many  little  setninarics ;'  ditfering  in  many  respect)',  and. 
doubtless,  far  inferior  to  those  old  ecclesiastical  schools  which  had  been  estab- 
lislied  in  the  bishop's  house,  wherein  the  young  clerks  grew  up  under  the  eye, 
and  were  trained  by  the  lips  of  their  chief  pastor;  yet  still  school.'^  of  diaci- 
pliiic,  the  good  results  of  which  were  so  apparent  thnt,  ere  long,  every 
country  which  followed  the  Lalin  rite  adopteil  the  system  which  had  begim 
it)  France  and  Italy.  The  most  fmnous  of  all  the  seculur  rollegea  was  that  of 
the  Sorbonne.  the  founder  of  which.  Robert  of  Sorbonne,  was  chnplain  to  St. 
Louis.  Crevier  calls  it  the  gre»tcst  ornament  of  the  nnivereity,  and  Ihim  very 
humble  beginnings  it  came  at  Inst  tu  be  reg.irded  as  the  Srst  tlieoli^cal  school 
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in  the  ChriBtian   world.    In  it  wera  snerwardB  founded  no  Tewer  than  seven 
Chaire  of  Tbeologj;   uaniely,   those  of   the   Reader,   of  Contemplative,  and 
Positive   Theolo^,   of  the    Holy    Scriptures,    of    Casiiiatry,    of   Controversial 
DiTioitf,  aod  of  t)ie  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Text. 
Origin  of  f  oeuflits. 

Gradoally,  but  aurelj,  the  universitj  freed  itself  fVord  tlie  chaotic  disorder  of 
Its  Bret  beginnings,  and  SBSurned  the  form  of  a  great  institution,  governed  bj 
r^^lar  laws  and  invested  with  vast  powers  and  privileges.  At  the  period  i^ 
its  complete  develupment,  it  was  compoiind  of  seveii  companies ;  namelr,  tlie 
Faculties  of  Theology,  Law,  end  Medicine,  and  the  four  nations  of  France, 
Rcardy,  Hormanrfy,  and  England.  These  four  nationa  together  formed  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  but  each  had  a  separate  vote  in  the  aflain  of  the  university. 
The  Rector  waa  chosen  by  the  nations  out  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  other 
bculties  being  governed  by  their  deans. 

.Jcojlemfc  S(attil«ft 

An  immense  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  Uuiveraity  by  Innocent  III.,  who 
bad  himself  studied  at  Paris  at  a  time  when  the  want  of  discipline  was  most 
severely  felt.  Ho  was  the  Qrat  to  supply  his  Alma  Mater  with  a  body  of  aca- 
demic slatutes,  which  were  promulgated  in  1216  by  his  legale  Robert  do 
Cour^n,  BQ  EngUshmaQ  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  piety  and  learning.  They 
embraced  the  whole  discipline  of  the  schools,  regulating  the  conditions  on 
which  every  one  waa  to  be  admitted  to  teach,  the  books  that  were  to  bo  read, 
and  those  that  were  prohibited.  No  one  was  to  profess  arts  before  the  ago  of 
twenty-one,  or  wllliout  having  previously  studied  fur  sin  years  under  some  ap- 
proved master.  He  must  bear  a  good  reputation,  and  before  commencing  his 
lectures,  was  to  undergo  an  examination  according  to  certain  ruloa.  The  bodes 
he  was  to  read  were  to  be  the  ■  Dialectics,'  and  '  Topics '  of  Aristotle,  Priscian, 
and  certain  others,  the  autliors  of  which  are  not  named,  hut  whidi  seem  to 
have  been  well-known  popular  treatises  on  philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and 
ronthematicB,  The  physics  and  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were  fbrbidden, 
together  with  the  writings  of  certain  heretics,  such  as  Amauri  de  Bene,  who 
had  drawn  their  errois  from  the  teaching  of  the  Qrcek  Philosopher. 

To  leach  Theology,  tlie  statutes  required  that  a  man  should  be  at  least 
tliirtj-Qve  years  af  age,  and  tliat  be  should  have  studied  under  some  approved 
master.  We  see  ber«  the  germ  of  the  system  of  grsduatioo,  whidi  waa  per- 
fected before  the  close  of  the  century.  The  rule,  as  then  established,  was  for 
a  bachelor  to  begin  by  explaining  the  Sentences  in  the  school  of  some  doctor 
Ibr  the  space  of  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris,  and  if.  on  examination,  he  was  judged 
nrorthy,  he  received  a  license  and  became  licentiate,  until  be  was  received  aa 
doctor,  when  he  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  in  which  he  explained  the  Sen- 
tences for  another  year.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time  he  was  allowed  to  receive 
some  bachelor  under  him.  The  whole  doctor's  course  lasted  three  yearsj  nor 
could  any  one  take  a  degree  unless  he  hud  taught  according  to  the^  reitula- 
tions.  It  was  supposed  that  before  twginning  his  theological  studies  the 
doctor  must  have  passed  throt^h  his  course  of  arts,  the  various  stages  in  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  grammar,  pnetiy.  philosophy,  Ac,,  in  each 
of  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  ancient  schools,  a  student  bad  to  study 
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Bvelj  tbr  an  appainl«d  time.    Ths  plan  wu  ezoell«ot,  wtb  tlwtry,  bad 

iQ  been  poutible;  but  lifa  was  too  short  to  allow  of  a  idbd's  perfect- 
iag  hlnueir  tn  every  ktiami  branch  or  learning  berore  eDtering  on  bU  theolog- 
ical atudiea.  It  implied  that  bia  whole  lire  wai  to  be  ape&t  in  the  schools ;  and, 
indeed,  do  inconiiderable  portion  of  it  was  so  spetit,  as  in  the  case  of  John  of 
Saligbur;,  wbooe  academical  career  spread  itaelf  over  the  apace  of  twdvo 
jeara.  But,  in  eatimating  tbe  exact  valae  of  these  statementa,  we  most  beaf 
in  mind  that  the  uiiiversit7  courae  at  tbia  time  began  at  a  -retj  earl;  age,  and 
included  tboae  more  elementarj'  etudiee  wbieh  occapy  a  acbool-boy  of  our  day 
for  seTeral  yean  before  hla  matriculalion. 

Demtioru^  Duties. 

The  statutes  of  Paris  noivenity,  Qrst  promulgated  by  Innooent  III.,  and 
enlarged  ncdar  subaequeCt  pootiB^  not  only  r^ulated  all  matlera  of  study  and 
discipline,  but  provided  for  the  preserration  of  tliat  religious  elemODt  which 
muBt  always  And  a  place  in  any  system  of  edocatloo  sanotioiied  by  tbe  Church. 
The  ChriiUan  schools,  as  we  have  teen,  found  tbeir  cradle  in  the  monastio  and 
Episcopal  semiDariea,  in  wbicb,  as  a  matter  of  coone,  religious  ezerdses  were 
intermingled  with  intellectual  onea,  to  a  Tery  large  degree.  Tbe  Cstliolic 
universities,  in  'their  complete  form,  adapted  this  system  to  their  own  needs, 
and  required  of  their  students  daily  attendaDce^  not  only  in  the  lecture-rooms, 
but  also  in  the  church  or  the  coll^pate  chapeL  The  weekly  '  chapels '  exacted 
ftom  our  Oxford  and  Cambridge  students  are  ftagments  of  the  old  rules,  which, 
at  Parts  as  in  the  English  universities,  required  daily  attendance  at  Msaa  and 
Tespera,  and,  at  certain  times  also,  at  the  OiBce  of  the  Dead ;  and  appointed 
public  [Hvcesaions  at  diCTerant  seasons  of  the  year,  and  days  when  the  public 
studies  were  suspended  in  order  to  give  more  time  for  the  due  celebration  of 
feasts,  and  preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments. 

Aniong  tbe  monastic  atudents  the  regular  duties  of  religious  life  supplied 
these  necessary  checks,  the  '  reiinacula,'  as  they  were  called  by  Beds,  wbo  fully 
understood  their  vhIub  sod  importance ;  and  the  Catholic  unlTersities,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  imitated  the  mooasCic  system,  by  requiring  Qzed  religious  duties  to 
be  complied  with  by  their  students,  as  a  part  of  their  academic  couise.  Nor 
need  we  suppoae  that  these  iatemiptions,  so  salutary  in  a  spiritual  sense,  were 
at  all  injurious  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  The  discipline  of  the  Church, 
by  a  beautiful  harmony,  provides  for  tbe  well-being  of  our  nature,  at  the  v«y 
lime  that  she  luortiSes  it.  Uer  rules  of  beting  and  abstinence,  when  observed, 
oflen  prove  (he  best  preservatives  of  health ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  her  checks 
oD  study  were  not  always  hiodrBoces.  Tbe  truest  economy  of  time  does  not, 
obviously,  consist  in.  cramming  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  with  excessive 
work,  but  in  laying  them  out  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  possible  to  tax  tlio 
mental  poweis  beyond  their  strength,  in  which  case  nature  revenges  herself  on 
tiioee  who  violate  her  laws,  and  the  mind  itself  weakens  under  the  pressure  of 
excessive  lalwr.  Could  we  compare  the  horarium  of  an  Oxford  or  Paris 
student  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  that  of  a  modem  Rugby  school-boy, 
and  obtain  sn  accurate  statistical  table,  showing  the  proportion  of  exhausted 
brains  to  be  found  among  an  equal  number  of  either  class,  it  might  appear  that 
the  Church  legislated  even  for  the  mental  well-being  of  her  children  when  she 
interposed  so  often  between  them  and  their  studies,  by  requiring  of  them  (be 
(UlAllment  of  solemn  otBcea  st  stated  times. 
48 
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or  couree,  beiddM  the  principal  above  alluded  to,  there  was  the  more  maol- 
tiat  object  of  religiouH  tminmn,  touoliiag  which  I  will  merely  quota  the  words 
of  a  tbrmer  Rector  of  the  Puris  UoiTaraity,  who  wrote  io  any  tiling  but  a 
t«ligioua  age.  'Beligion,'  Bays  ii.  RoU'm,  in  hia  treatise  ou  '  Educaliou,' 
'should  be  the  object  of  all  our  iostructions;  though  not  perpetually  in  our 
mouths,  it  should  always  ba  in  our  miods.  Whoever  exsmlnea  the  ancient 
statutes  of  the  univerBity  which  relate  to  maBter?  and  scliolara,  aod  takes  no^ce 
or  the  prayers,  solemnities,  pablic  processions,  festivals,  aud  days  set  apart  Tor 
prepsring  (br  tha  Saersments,  may  essiiy  discover  that  the  iateotion  of  their 
pious  Mother  is  to  consecrate  aod  eanctiry  the  studies  of  youth  by  religiou,  aod 
Uial  she  would  not  cany  them. bo  long  in  her  bosom  were  it  not  with  the  view 
of  regenerating  tbem  to  Jraus  Christ.  It  is  with  this  design  that  she  roquirea 
that  in  eveiy  class,  besides  their  other'  exercisea  o(  piety,  the  echolnrs  should 
daily  repeat  certain  sentences  from  Holy  Scripture,  and  especially  Tram  the 
Oospela,  that  their  other  studies  may  be,  as  it  were,  acasoned  witli  salt.'  And 
he  quo(«s  passagea  (hini  tlie  ancient  statutes,  reqiiiriog  that  '  the  Divine  Word 
be  mingled  with  the  eloquence  of  tiio  pagans,  as  is  flttinni  in  Christian  schools 
where  Christ,  the  One  Tesclier  of  man,  should  not  only  be  present,  but  preside.' 
Rhetaric  and  DiaJeclics. 

The  viTj  slight  mention  made  in  the  statutes  of  Robert  de  Couri^n  of 
Rhetoric,  sa  included  in  tlie  course  of  arts,  is  the  Isst  which  nc  shall  meet  with 
for  B  oon^derable  space  of  lime.  The  Bull  of  Gregory  iX.,  published  in  1231, 
and  the  statutes  of  the  Regents  of  Arts,  which  sppeared  in  1264,  nialie  no 
reference  to  this  study,  llie  arts  are  there  represented  by  phitoaopby  alone, 
and  there  is  no  allusion  to  tlie  cultivation  of  rhetoric,  or  the  reading  of  the 
classical  authors,  which  lh>m  this  dste  became  very  generally  neglected.  As  a 
nstural  consequence,  grammar  also  lamentably  decayed.  It  wa*!,  of  course, 
not  absolutely  tianisbed.  inearauch  as  a  certain  amount  of  it  was  cascntisl  for 
the  pursuit  of  auy  studies  nt  ali ;  but  it  became  altogether  barbarised  and  de- 
based. Those  rules  of  aynlai  and  prosody,  over  which  the  old  monastic 
masters  hud  so  lovingly  lingered,  were  totally  neglected,  snd  although  Latin 
poems  were  siiU  produced,  their  Labnity  was  Rill  of  false  quantities  and  grain- 
matical  solecianis.  The  tenth  century,  with  all  its  darkness,  knew  far  more  of 
humane  letletB  than  the  tliirteenth ;  nor  was  the  superiority  of  the  earlier 
schools  confined  to  a  kuowledgo  of  the  classics.  The  exaggerated  prominence 
given  to  philosophy,  or  rather  to  dialectics,  had  caused  a  neglect  of  the  Pathen^ 
who  were  now  chiefly  studied  In  Suras  and  Sentences,  wliich  professed  to 
present  the  student  with  the  pttli  of  theology  in  a  »ngle  volume,  forming  the 
teit-booka  on  which  the  doctore  delivered  lectures  and  commentaries,  colored, 
naturally  enough,  with  their  owo  ideas.  The  original  works  of  Oie  Fathers, 
which  had  been  the  familiar  study  of  the  monastic  studenta,  appear  at  this 
time  to  have  been  liltla  in  request;  and  when  St.  Louis,  on  his  return  frDm 
Palestine,  formed  a  plan  for  collecting  a  library  of  all  the  most  useful  and 
authentic  ecclesiastical  writings,  he  hud  to  get  copies  made  of  St.  Ambrose,  St 
Augustine.  St.  Jerome,  St.  Gregory,  and  other  Catholic  doctors,  from  the 
codices  stored  up  in  remote  monastic  libraries;  for  in  the  schools  of  Paris  lliey 
were  not  to  he  found.  The  extreme  scholastics,  indeed,  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  FBthera  as  rA'-ioiiV-iVina  .■  writers,  that  is,  who  expressed  them- 
selves according  to   the  rules  of  natural  eloquence,  a  terrible  delinquency  fo 
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the  eyes  of  the  new  iUuminali,  wlio  considered  that  a  man  should  display  his 
■eieaco  by  loading  his  pages  with  terms  of  logic — assertion,  proofj  major,  minor, 
and  corollary.  The  good  king,  however,  whose  taste  was  superior  to  that  of 
moat  of  his  conlemporariea,  persevered  in  his  noble  enterprise,  and  at  great 
pains  and  coat,  collected  a  libraiy  of  the  best  Cbristian  authors,  in  which  lie 
himself  rtudied  profbundly;  liberally  graa ting  itsusetootlieraalso.  'He  read 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,'  says  his  biographer,  '  whose  authority  is  established 
more  willingly  than  those  of  the  new  doclorB;'  and  he  gave  aa  a  reason  for 
making  new  copies,  iu  preference  to  buying  up  the  old  ones,  that  by  this  means 
he  multiplied  writings  which  he  desired  should  be  more  widely  known.  He 
ordered  that  after  hia  death  this  llbrsiy  should  be  divided  among  the  three 
monasteries  he  liad  founded;  those,  Damely,  of  the  FranciBcans,  the  Domini- 
cans, and  the  Cistercians  i  and  it  waa  from  this  source  that  the  Dominican, 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  wbo  filled  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  royal  children,  drew 
the  materiaia  of  hia  famous  work.  The  Great  Mirror 
Fbmtty  of  Ltm. 

If  positive  theology  and  the  humaniliea  began  to  b«  Delected,  however, 
civil  and  canon  law  were  better  treated.  The  appearance  in  1151  of  tha 
'  Decretals '  of  Gratian,  had  been  thUowed  by  the  erection  of  a  Chair  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Bologoa,  and  another  at  Paris.  Tlio  new  branch  of  stud;  had  one 
advantage  which  commended  it  to  popular  favor;  it  led  to  substantial  profits, 
and  scholars  were  found  not  unwilliog  to  let  Horace  and  Cicero  drop  into 
diauae  in  bvor  of  a  science  which  paid  ao  well  for  the  time  spent  on  its  acqui- 
sition. The  prodigious  popularity  of  theae  new  pursuits  at  length  caused 
grave  apprehensions  lest  the  schools  of  arts  and  theology  should  in  time  be 
altogether  deserted,  and  in  1220  Honorius  III.  found  it  necesaaly  to  forbid  the 
further  study  of  civil  law  at  Paris.  Crevier  complains  of  this  prohibiUon  as 
injurious  to  the  uoiver^ity,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  very  generally  eluded ;  although 
tile  formal  permiaaion  to  include  civil  law  in  the  Faculty  of  Right,  was  not 
granted  till  1619.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  alarm  which  whs  felt  was  not 
without  foundation.  Ac  Oxford  such  a  revolution  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  tlio  law  lectures,  that  it  was  feared  both  arts  and  theology 
would  bo  ulteriy  neglected.  What  waa  worse,  the  law  Btudeuts  aspired  after 
atid  obtained  benefices;  and  this  abuse  was  encouraged  by  aovereigns,  who 
found  law  prelates  much  more  easy  to  deal  with,  and  to  accommodate  to  their 
own  political  views,  than  theologians.  Innocent  III.  had,  at  last,  to  prohibit  the 
admisaiun  to  benefices  of  those  who  had  only  graduated  in  l3w,  and  ingisted 
Chat  all  who  aspired  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  should  also  pursue  a  regular 
course  of  theology.  The  tendency  of  the  ago,  however,  was  equally  manifest ; 
the  universities  were  falling  more  and  more  away  Ctoia  that  idea  of  education 
which  the  old  system  had,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  profeased  to  carry  out;  the 
presenting  of  knowledge  as  a  whole,  its  various  parts  arranged  under  the  heads 
of  the  seven  liberal  ana,  presided  over  by  theology.  Philosophy,  according  to 
this  idea,  included  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  all  its  various  departments,  and  all 
the  arts  were  but  branches  springing  from  one  trunk,  one  of  which  could  not 
be  struck  off  without  injuring  the  proportion  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 

There  was  a  deeper  csuaa  for  the  popularity  of  law  and  logic  in  the  Euro- 
pean schools  of  this  period  than  any  sordid  motive  or  gain,  or  any  mere  leva 
of  diaputation.     Both  of  them  formed  a  part  of  that  extraordinary  mtellectnat 
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TeTolnUoD  which  tDarked  th«  opening  or  the  thirteentb  oentoiy,  in  which  the 
•tud;  or  tiioughlt  was  subBtituled  fbr  the  stodj  or  teordg.  Tbotigh  the  iaune- 
diale  result  vrts  to  iotrodace  a  decsT-of  polil«  lettera,  and  oot  a  rewphiloaophic 
extrevagaudei,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  mas;  bculti«e  were  routed  Into 
Tigoroos  (ctton,  which,  under  the  former  aTftena,  had  lain  doimanL  The  graud 
defect  of  the  old  monulic  acboUra,  aa  acholan,  wis,  that  thej  cultirated 
learDiDg  rather  than  mind;  they  studied  other  men's  thoui^la,  but  w?re  not 
equallj'  exercised  in  traiDlDR  their  own.  They  Beldom  laveetigHted  tor  them- 
selves  either  menial  or  physical  phenomena;  whatever  absurdities  were  to  be 
found  in  the  oatural  philooophf  which  they  recEdved  (h>m  the  ancienia,  were 
generally  adopted  without  questioD,  and  handed  on  to  the  next  genention:  and 
the  iDstancee  are  rare  in  which  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  reeulta  of  personal 
obeervatioa 


The  statutes  of  Robert  de  Cour^oo,  after  regQlating  the  studies,  pass  on  to 
the  manners  of  the  stodeota.  They  descend  with  great  simplicity  into  various 
details,  which  are  not  uninteresCiDg,  as  fUmishing  us  with  some  idea  of  the 
usages  of  the  times.  Great  banquets  were  forbidden  to  be  held  at  the  inslalla- 
tkm  of  new  masten,  who  were  only  allowed  to  invite  a  few  cocnpaoions  and 
IHenda.  No  master  reading  arts  was  to  wear  aught  bat  a  round  black  gown 
falllog  as  low  aa  bis  heels,  '  At  least,'  adds  the  cardinal  with  much  naivety 
'whenitit  nta.'  A  cloak  ii  allowed,  but  the  abominadon  of  pointed  ahorais 
strictly  prohibited.  Wben  a  scholar  of  arts  or  theology  died,  one-halT  of  the 
masters  were  to  attend  his  flineisl ;  if  it  were  a  master,  all  the  other  masten 
were  to  asuat  at  the  Office  for  the  Dead.  Tbey  wert^  moreover,  to  recite,  or 
cause  lo  be  recited,  sn  entire  Psalter  fbr  his  soul,  to  remain  in  the  church 
where  the  0S1c«  was  celebrated  until  midnight,  and  on  the  day  of  burial  all 
exercises  in  the  schools  were  to  be  suspeiKled.  He  coaflrms  to  the  students 
the  boe  poBsesdon  of  those  broad  and  delightful  meadows,  so  dearly  prized  as 
a  place  of  recreation,  which  gave  their  name  to  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  and  fbr 
the  protection  of  the  scholars,  fixes  the  rate  st  which  the  citizens  shall  be 

jibliged  to  furnish  them  with  lodgings. 

The  UDtversity  thus  established,  redounded,  it  need  not  be  ssid,  to  the  profit 

:«■  well  as  to  the  glory  of  the  French  capitsL  Not  only  the  intellect,  bnt  the 
wealth  also,  of  Europe  Sowed  into  that  great  centre.  New  branches  of 
industry  sprang  up  in  connection  with  the  schools;  the  Rue  lit  fbuam  suppUed 
them  with  straw  tor  their  seats,  and  the  Au  da  Ecriraias  was  entirely  peopled 
with  booksellers  and  book-lenden,  mostly  Jews,  who  fumislied  the  scholars 
-with  literary  wares,  suOering  those  who  were  too  poor  to  buy,  to  hire  their 
volumes  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  bookaelliiig  trade  f^  at  last  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  university,  scd  the  booksellen  were  enrolled  sa  academic  ofBcers, 
taking  an  oath  on  thehr  sppointTDent  to  observe  the  statutes  and  regulatiotiB. 
They  were  uot  suflbred  to  open  a  tralSc  without  testimonials  as  to  cbatacter, 
and  the  tariff  of  prices  was  fixed  by  Gwr  of  their  number  appointed  by  the 
university.  I^ncs  were  imposed  for  incotrect  copies,  and  the  traders  were 
bound  to  hang  up  ft  prioed  catalogue  in  their  shopa  If  books  of  heretical  or 
immoTBl  tendency  were  found  introduced,  tliey  were  burnt  by  order  of  the 
uuiversity  ofBcera.  The  same  powers  were  exercised  over  the  book  trade  by 
the  universities  of  Vienna,  Toulouse,  and  Bologna,  and  the  name  of  Statkonarii 
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htgaa  to  be  given  to  those  who  held  tlieae  aloree;  stalls,  or  shops  of  all  de- 
■criptiolu,  being;  often  denomiDsled  Slatioiu.  By  degrees,  however,  tbe  licensed 
Xatiotiarii  lost  their  (noDoply  oT  the  trader  and  the  cnstoni  became  tolerated  of 
allowing  poor  scholars  to  sell  books  of  low  price  in  order  to  obtain  the  means 
of  porauiog  tbeir  sladiea.  Tile  Librarii  were  the  copjists  of  new  books,  who 
dealt  also  in  parchroent  and  writing  materials,  and  exercised  a  very  important 
ptoteasioD  before  the  dajs  of  printing;  those  who  traoscribed  old  books  were- 
con^dered  a  separate  branch,  and  styled  Antiquarii,  and  by  this  distinction  the 
scholar  in  search  of  a  volume  knew  at  onoe  IVom  which  Btatio  he  might  obtain 
tbe  ol^ject  of  his  desires. 

Tbe  custom  began  to  be  introduced  among  tbe  scbolars  of  expending  great 
snma  on  the  adornment  of  their  books  with  gilt  letters  and  fantastic  illumina- 
tions, snd  writers  of  the  time  oomplain  of  the  extravagant  sums  thua  disatpated. 
Thus  OdoSed  qieaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  seat  his  son  to  Paris,  giving 
him  an  annual  allowance  of  100  tivres.  '  What  does  he  do  T  Why,  he  has  his 
books  ornamented  with  gold  initiala  and  strange  monstera,  and  baa  a  new  pair 
of  boots  ever;  Satorday.' 

Tht  Landil. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  greet  &ir  of  St  Denis,  the  landit,  as  it  waa  called, 
originally  held  to  enable  the  Bishop  of  Paris  to  display  the  relics  preeerved  in 
the  abbey  to  those  devout  mnltitudes  whose  nambera,  being  too  great  for  any- 
church  to  contain  them,  rendered  it  neceasary  to  asaemUe  them  in  the  open 
fields  ?  A  French  poet  describes  this  &ir  ss  he  beheld  it  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelllh  century,  crowded  with  taiioTs,  furrieia,  linendrspers,  leachersellers, 
shoemakers,  cutlers,  corn-mercbanta,  jcwclera,  and  goldsmiths.  The  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  trades  at  Isst  passes  his  powers,  and  be  begs  his  readers  to 
excuse  his  completing  the  catalogue.  And  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
university?  it  may  be  asked.  Much,  for  thither  also  flocked  the  selleT?  of 
parchment  The  rector  of  the  univereity  went  there  in  slate  to  choose  the  beat 
article  wbicb  the  fair  produced;  nay.  what  is  more,  all  dealers  in  parchment 
were  forbidden  by  royal  edict  to  piirclieae  any  on  tbe  first  day  of  tlie  fair,  until 
the  merchants  of  the  king  and  the  bishop,  and  the  maaters  and  scholars  of  the 
university,  hod  laid  in  their  yearly  provision.  This  going  of  the  rector  to  the 
Landit  was  the  grand  annual  holiday.  He  was  attended  by  nil  the  masters 
and  Bcliolars  on  horseback,  and  not  unfrequently,  says  Lebo^ul)  in  his  '  liiatory 
of  the  Diocese  of  Paris,'  this  expedition  was  ilie  occasion  of  many  falling  sick. 
UiroDgh  lieat  and  &tigue,  especially  the  youngsters. 

The  Landit  waa  not  the  onlj  recreation  day  of  the  scholare;  besides  those 
red-letter  daya  which  in  olden  time  were  lariabiy  provided  for  solace  and  re- 
freahmeot  of  mind  and  body,  they  took  part  in  all  popular  rejoicings,  and  on 
occaaoQ  of  the  greet  victory  of  Bouvinca  claimed  and  obtained  a  whole  week's 
vacation,  during  which  lime,  says  Lebceuf;  '  they  sang  and  dsnced  continually.' 

Thoir  country  walks  to  Chantilly  and  other  rurEd  villages  were  known  ss  the 
Irt  ad  Camp"',  for  which  leave  had  to  be  asked  by  the  inraatCTi  of  colleges 
James  of  Vilry  alludes  to  the  natioual  characteristics  apparent  in  the  differsnt 
nations  represented  among  the  studenta,  the  luxurious  habits  of  tlie  French, 
tbe  love  of  fighting  exhibited  by  ihe  Oermans,  and  tbe  propetitity  of  the  Eng- 
lish to  Indulge  in  deep  potations. 
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Orai  Method  of  Inaliiiction. 

Id  the  acboola  tbeir  habita  were  uiople  enough.  The  lectures  were  befrou 
punctuetlj  at  the  Brst  gtrake  or  the  bells  or  Notre  Dame,  u  tlief  rung  out  the 
hour  of  Prime.  Clocka  were  not  then  veij  common,  and  llio  caUiedral  bell^ 
rung:  at  IbediBereat  houn  and  heard  at  a  great  diatanoe,  furDLalied  citizens  and. 
scholars  with  their  ordiiiarf  mode  of  reckoning  time.  At  the  lest  strulie  tlie 
Bcholars  were  supposed  to  be  all  assembled ;  seatod  on  tnisses  o[  \ikj  or  straw, 
whicb  BUpplied  tlie  place  oT  benches,  the;  listened  to  the  lecture  of  the  master, 
delivered  aAer  the  manner  of  a  spoken  baran-jue,  and  tooic  such  notes  as  they 
were  able.  The  method  of  dictation,  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  earlier 
schools,  appears  to  have  bceo  dropped,  or  to  have  been  retained  onl;  in  tbe 
more  elemcntiuy  schools.  The  viva  vact  lecture  was,  in  fact,  the  speciality  of 
the  uoiverutj  system ;  and  to  its  use  may,  io  great  part,  be  atrributed  that 
«ntlmsaam  whicb  auinuMd  tbe  scholars  of  some  popular  master,  who  contrived 
toinfiue  the  charm  of  his  peraoital  grace  and  eloquence  into  the  hard  syllogisms 
withwhii'i  he  dealt.  'The  act  of  iustructioc  ciea  wee,' say s  one,  himself  a 
master,  '  has  I  know  not  what  hidden  energy,  and  sounds  more  forcibly  in  tlie 
«*rB  of  u  disciple,  when  it  passes  fhim  the  maater'a  lipe^  than  tbe  written  word 
csn  do.'  Hence  diese  di7  logicians  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  were  poesessed  vfith 
aa  ardent  an  enthusiasm  for  their  own  pursuita  as  that  which  kindled  (he 
■rmiea  of  the  Cmsadera ;  nay,  when  we  read  of  tbe  mad  devotion  of  Abehird's 
Ibllowers,  or  the  redattess  impetuosity  of  those  crowds  who  mustered  in  tbe 
Place  Hanbert  to  listen  to  the  great  Albert  as  lie  lectured  on  the  Sentences,  we 
need  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  age  was  Chat  of  generous  impulse ;  keenly  sus- 
ceptible to  personal  influence,  capable  of  being  roused  Co  grest  enterprises  by 
some  strong  word  spoken  to  the  heart,  and  ready  to  cast  ileelf  on  the  afaores  of 
Ftdeetine,  or  to  swell  the  ranks  of  a  mendicant  order,  according  to  the  deep 
emotions  called  forth  by  some  eloquent  tongue. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Vaugfaan,  in  bis  Oxford  Beform,  has  reUcitoualy  expressed  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  method. 

The  type  is  a  poor  substitute  for  tbe  human  voice.  It  has  no  means  of 
arousing,  moderating,  and  adjusting  the  attention.  It  has  no  emphasis  except 
Italics,  and  this  mengre  notation  can  not  finely  graduate  itself  to  the  needs  of 
the  occasion.  It  can  not  in  this  way  mark  the  heed  which  should  be  spedally 
and  chiefly  given  to  peculiar  passages  and  words.  It  has  no  variety  of  man- 
ner and  intonation,  to  show,  by  their  changes,  how  the  words  are  to  be 
accepted,  or  what  comparative  importance  is  to  bo  attaclied  to  them.  It  has 
no  natural  music  to  take  tbe  ear,  like  the  human  voice ;  it  carries  with  It  no 
human  eye  to  range,  and  to  rivet  the  student,  when  on  the  verge  of  truancy, 
and  to  command  his  intellectnal  activity  by  an  appeal  to  the  common  courtesies 
of  life.  Half  the  symbolism  of  a  living  language  is  thus  lost  when  it  is  com- 
mitted to  paper;  and,  that  symbolism  is  tbe  very  means  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  hearer's  mind  can  be  best  economized,  or  most  pleasantly  excited.  The 
lecture,  on  the  other  hand,  as  delivered,  possesses  all  these  instrumenla  to  win, 
and  hold,  and  harmonize  attention;  and  above  all,  it  imports  into  tlie  wholic 
teaching  a  human  character,  whicb  the  printed  bonk  can  never  sopply.  The 
Professor  is  the  science  or  subject  vitnlizpd  and  liuraanized  in  the  student's 
presence.  He  sees  him  kindle  inlo  his  suhjecl;  he  sees  reflected  and  eihlbited 
in  hiiD,  his  manner,  and  his  eamestnessi,  the  general  power  of  the  sdence  to 
engage,  delight,  and  absorb  a  human  inlelligence.  His  natural  sympathy  and 
admiration  attract  or  impel  his  lasles,  and  feelings,  nnd  wishes,  for  the  moment, 
inlo  the  same  current  of  feeling ;  and.  his  mind  is  naturally,  and  rapidly,  and 
insensibly  attong  and  attuned  to  the  strain  of  inilh  which  is  oITered  to  bim. 
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PERSONAL  FIGUKE8  IN  THE  PARISIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  UKIVP.RSITr. 

Tbe  biBtorj  of  tbe  uDireraity,  indeed,  is  DotwitlioaC  ita  chapters  of  ronuDce 
At  one  tinte  we  m>7  wander  in  ima^ostion  nut  into  tlie  preen  meadows  of  Si. 
Genniina,  and  watch  a  group  ot  joung  acliolare,  John,  itie  Englishman,  and 
William  Scat,  with  anolher  Jolin  of  Proreni;al  blood,  and  IiIh  Italian  f^llon'- 
student,  tlie  yonng  Lothairins  Conti,  sa  tliey  join  toj^ether  in  familiar  tulk.  littla 
thinking  of  the  clianges  which  a  few  abort  j'cBra  are  to  make  in  thn  destinies 
of  each  ;  when  the  Provencal  will  have  become  the  founder  of  llie  Trinitarian 
Order,  and  liis  old  companions,  John  and  'William,  shall  hnve  flung  away  their 
-docton'  cape  to  assume  Ihe  blue  and  crimson  cross,  and  it  shall  be  from 
Lotbalre  himself;  now  seated  in  tbe  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  Pope  Innocent  UI,, 
that  he  Is  to  receive  its  first  formal  conSnoation. 
MauTvx  of  StiBy. 

Or,  shall  we  gaze  fbr  a  moment  on  that  poor  ragged  bojr,  begging  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  where,  like  a  nistio  simpleton,  lie  has  come  in  hopes  of 
finding  the  way  to  &me  and  fortune  t  Tet,  a  simpleton  ho  is  not ; — he  atrug- 
iJea  on  ill-fed,  ill-lodged,  but,  Uiaoks  toplous  alms,  just  able  to  scrape  together 
tbe  means  of  study.  He  passes  ftom  one  grade  to  another;  and  in  time  Paris 
leanis  to  be  proud  of  bar  great  doctor,  Ifaurica  of  Sully,  and  forgeta  that  he 
owes  his  suroame  to  the  lordly  territory  where  his  btbers  cultivated  tbe  soiL 
At  last  his  lame  reaches  bia  native  plac^  and  his  old  mother  who  is  still  tiving, 
Meolves  to  go  and  find  out  her  boy,  whom  atie  always  knew  would  make  bia 
fbRuno.  So,  taking  stafT  in  hand,  she  found  her  way  to  the  great  city,  and 
adied  the  first  flna  ladiea  whom  ahe  met  in  the  streets,  if  they  could  tell  her 
where  she  could  Snd  the  Doctor  Maurice.  The  good  ladles,  taking  pity  on  her, 
took  her  to  their  house,  gave  lier  refreshment,  and  throwing  a  better  kind  of 
mantle  over  tlie  course  woolen  petticoat  which  she  wore,  after  the  tkshion  of 
French  peapanta,  led  Iter  to  Uaurice,  and  introduced  her  to  him  as  his  mother. 
'  Not  so,'  said  Maurice,  '  my  mother  is  a  poor  peasant  womaik,  ahe  wears  no 
Qne  clothes  like  these;  I  will  not  believe  it  is  her  untesa  I  sea  her  in  ber 
woolen  petticoat.'  Then  she  threw  olf  her  oloek,  and  seeing  her  in  her 
own  garb  he  embraced  her,  and  Introdaced  her  to  the  great  people  who  stood 
about  him,  raying,  'This  ia  Indeed  my  mollier.'  'And  the  thing  spread 
through  the  cily,'  saya  the  chronicler,  '  and  did  good  honor  to  tbe  maater,  who 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Paris;'  in  which  office  be  did  many  notable 
things,  and  amonj^  others  built  tbe  present  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
John  of  SI.  Qamtin. 

Let  us  look  into  that  same  cathedral  where  crowds  have  aaeembled  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  the  firooua  doctor,  Jolin  of  St.  Quentin.  He  haa  eliosen  the 
■ubjcct  of  holy  piiverty,  and  lie  sccmn  inspired  hy  some  unwonted  strain  of 
eloquence  aa  he  speaks  of  the  snares,  the  emptiness,  and  tbe  vanity  of  the 
worid.  At  last  lie  stops,  and  descends  the  pulpit  stairs.  Is  Ills  discourse 
flnished,  or  wimt  is  he  about  lo  do?  the  crowd  moves  hither  and  thither  with 
curiosity,  nnd  sees  him  kneeling  at  tbe  feet  of  the  Dominican  Prior  of  St 
James,  uf  whose  Order  little  was  then  known,  Save  that  its  members  were 
mendicants,  and  owed  tlieir  lodging  in  the  cily  to  the  boun^  of  tills  very  John. 
But  now  the  white  habit  is  thrown  over  his  doctor's  gown,  the  black  mantle, 
the  garb  of  poverty  and  humility,  la  added,  and  lie  returns  to  duish  his  dt»- 
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course,  exhlblUog  to  bia  wonderjag  audience  that  he  can  teadi  not  by  words 
only,  but  bj  exampla 

Si.  Edntund  of  Canteibury. 

Once  more  let  us  wfrnder  into  that  old  church  of  St  Mery,  which  etea  to 
thU  day  retains  h  cerltun  air  of  quaint  antiquity;  where  the  long  lancet 
windows,  and  the  Ladye  cliapel  with  its  carved  wooden  reredoa,  black  with 
age,  aod  adorned  witli  silver  statuettes,  and  its  walls  A«acoed  with  the  figures 
of  wnta,  carry  ua  bade  (o  meduevsl  times;  and  the  cool  air  wilii  ila  sweet 
Ihngrance  of  iucense,  and  the  silence  broken  only  by  a  psssing  footstep  on  the 
worn  and  broken  pavement,  soothe  and  ttanquilize  us  as  though  we  had 
passed  out  of  the  buay  streela  into  the  otmosphere  of  another  world.  In  thst 
church,  and  before  that  I^dye  altar,  you  might  oightly  have  seen  an  English 
scholar,  who  had  passed  over  to  Paris  whilst  still  a  mere  txiy  to  study  hta. 
course  of  arts.  Every  night  he  comes  hither  to  assiat  at  Matins,  sod  remains 
there  till  daybreak,  kneeling  absorbed  in  heavenly  contemplaticm  till  the  hour 
strikes  which  is  the  mgnal  for  him  to  betake  himself  to  the  schools.  Agsioat 
those  very  pillars,  perhapa,  he  leant  hia  weary  hitad ;  that  dusty  sad  shattered 
pavement  was  once  watered  with  bis  tears;  and  who  is  there  that  lovea  and 
venerates  the  memory  (if  St,  Edmund  of  Canterbury,  who  will  not,  for  his 
sake,  be  glad  to  escape  IVom  Uie  thorough (krea  of  the  brilliant  capital  to  spend 
an  hour  of  pilgrimage  in  the  church  of  St.  MeryT 

The  Cari  Fulk  caid  the  FifOt  Cnu-ade. 

It  was  about  the  year  1199,  just  when  the  princes  of  B\irope  were  deliberat- 
ing OD  a  fifth  crusade,  that  there  lived  at  NeuiUy-Bur-Mame,  half-way  betweeit 
Paris  and  Lagny,  a  aimple  country  Cur^,  named  Folk,  unleSmed  iu  worldly 
and  even  in  divine  science,  but  full  of  holy  zeal,  governing  hia  pariah  with  all 
diligence,  and  preacbing  with  a  certain  rude  eloquence — not  aparing  of  bis 
reproofs,  but  ready  at  all  times  to  speak  the  truth  boldly  and  fl'eely  alike  to  rich 
and  poor.  He  who,  of  old,  chose  uclettered  fiahermeo  to  be  the  heralds  of 
His  Word,  made  clioice  of  thia  poor  priest  to  refbrm  the  follies  of  those  vain 
scboUni  who,  to  use  the  words  of  James  of  Vitry,  '  intent  on  vain  wronglings 
and  questions  of  words,  cared  not  to  break  the  bread  of  llfb  to  little  onei.' 
Feeling  hta  own  want  of  knowledge,  and  specially  hia  ignorance  of  the  Holf 
Scriptures,  Fulk  determined,  old  as  he  was,  to  commence  a  r^ular  course  of 
study  in  the  schools,  and  began  to  go  regularly  into  the  city,  attonding  the 
llieoli^cal  lectures  of  Peter  the  Chanter,  How  the  gay  scholars  stared  and 
wondered  at  the  sight  of  the  rustic  Curf,  in  his  coarso  frock  and  grey  bain, 
humbly  entering  the  school,  with  his  note-book  in  his  baod,  wherem  he  entered 
only  a  few  pliroses,  such  as  his  poor  capacity  was  able  to  gather  fh>m  the  lips 
of  the  speaker.  He  understood  little  and  cared  lesa  for  all  the  terms  of  art 
tvhich  the  diatecticians  of  those  days  so  Isviahty  dispensed  to  their  hearts,' 
and  if  his  companions  had  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  they  would  have  read  on 
the  parchment  page  nothing  but  some  sostlered  texts  of  Scriptore,  ^>rinkled 
here  and  there  wiih  trite  and  practical  rnaxims  Yet  these  were  enough  for 
Fulk ;  they  were  the  seed  falling  into  good  ground,  watered  with  prayer  and 
meditation,  and  brinpng  forth  the  hundred-fold.  Often  did  he  read  and  ponder 
over  bis  little  book,  and  commit  his  maxims  to  his  memory,  and  on  Sundays 
and  Festival  days,  returning  to  bis  own  pariah,  he  gave  forth  to  his  flock  what 
he  had  thus  carefully  gathered  in  the  echoola.     His  master  observing  the  zeal 
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and  fbrvor  of  hii  new  disdple,  and  penetntiDg  throngli  that  rougb  eit«rior 
which  coDcealed  m  rictilf-gifted  soul,  required  or  him  at  last  that  he  BhouM 
pre»ch  in  the  Cbnrch  of  St.  SeveriDus  before  himwir,  nod  a  great  Dumber  of 
■tndenta.  Fulk  obeyed  vrittl  his  acciuUNDed  simplicilj,  aod  lo  I  '  the  Lard  gave 
to  bia  serrant  such  graoa  and  power  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke 
bjr  hli  mouth ;  sod  fhnn  that  day,  maatera  and  acholan  began  to  flock  to  hia 
rade  and  simple  preaching.  The;  would  invite  one  another,  sapng,  '  Come 
and  bear  the  prieat  Fulk — he  is  another  PauL ' 

One  dajr  a  vast  mollitode  were  aanmbled  to  bear  blm  in  the  Place  de  Cham- 
peaux,  lor  the  churches  were  not  large  enougli  to  contalD  those  wbo  gaUiered 
to  the  preaching ;  and  be  spoke  with  aitch  eloquence  that  hundreds,  pierced  lo 
the  verj  heart,  fell  st  his  l^et,  and,  presenting  him  with  rods,  besought  bim  to 
ohutise  them  for  th^  sing,  and  guide  them  in  the  way  of  penance.  He  em- 
braoed  them  all,  giving  thanks  to  Ood,  and  lo  each  one  he  gave  some  suitable 
words  of  advice.  He  had  something  appropriate  to  sa;  to  all,  to  usuien  and 
public  Biaaers,  One  gentlemen,  men-at-arms,  and  acholars.  He  admonished  the 
masters  to  give  more  pithy,  wholeaome,  and  profitable  lectnren  in  the  (ear  of 
Ood;  he  bade  the  dialecticians  put  awsj  what  was  nnprofltable  in  tlieir  sr^ 
and  retain  only  that  which  bore  fhiit;  the  canonists  be  reproved  for  their  long 
and  weeriiome  disquiaitions;  the  theologians  for  their  tediouanees  and  over- 
suhtlety;  and  ro,  in  lilce  manner,  he  fearlessly  rebuked  and  sdmonished  the 
teachers  of  other  arts,  and  called  on  Ihem  to  leave  their  vain  babblings,  and 
apply  themselves  to  wtiat  whs  proStoble  to  salvBtion. 

The  tide  Imd  now  fairly  turned,  and  those  who,  awhile  befora,  were  ready  to 
(urn  the  poor  Cure  into  ridicule,  gladly  changed  places  with  him.  snd  brought 
their  note-books  to  hia  preaching,  that  they  might  lake  down  the  worda,IW)Dl 
'  his  mouth.  Many  even  entrEsted  him  to  accept  them  as  his  followers,  and 
missions  began  to  be  preached  through  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
by  the  company  of  learuad  doctor^  who  put  themselves  uoder  the  diniction  of 
tbe  Cuti  of  Neuilly.  Among  these  were  Peter  the  Chanter,  his  former  master; 
Alberic  de  Laon.  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Rheims;  Robert  de  Courton,  of 
whom  we  hsve  already  spoken;  and  our  own  Stephen  Langtoo. 

Fulk  and  hia  followers  preached  throughout  France,  Bui^ndy,  Flandeis, 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany.  Their  missions  were  followed  by  a  great  reform 
of  manners,  and  the  sanctity  of  Fulk  is  said  to  have  been  attested  by  miracles. 
He  had  a  vein  of  pleasautiy  in  liim,  and  sometimeB  treated  his  audience  with  a 
somewhat  rougb  lamilisrity;  and,  if  he  could  obtain  silence  by  no  other  means, 
would  fteelj  use  his  stick  over  the  Moulders  of  tlie  disorderiy.  But  the  people 
esteemed  his  very  blows  a  blesstng ;  wherever  he  appeared,  they  preased 
around  him  to  tear  awsy  morsels  of  his  habit.  One  day.he  was  nearly  eat- 
focated,  and  owed  his  deliverance  to  an  ingenious  device — 'My  habit  i«  not 
blessed.'  be  cried,  'to  what  purpose,  then,  would  you  carry  it  away?  But  I 
will  bless  the  clothes  of  yonder  man,  and  yon  may  take  as  much  as  you 
choose.'  The  individual  wliom  he  indicated  was  at  once  surrounded,  and 
thought  himself  hsppy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  hie  mantle. 

These  scenes  were  of  daily  ot'currpnce  when  Fulk,  having  himself  sssumed 
tbe  Cross,  began  to  preach  the  Hol>'  War ;  snd.  in  fact,  the  throngs  who  Joioed 
the  Gth  Crasade  (h)m  Frsnce  iind  Flanders  were  cbiefty  Induced  to  do  so  by  hia 
eloquence.     He  chanced,   on  one  occasion,   to  hear  thst  Count   Thibault  of 
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Chnmpagne  liad  prortaimed  a  mag;nLScaQt  toumamenC,  which  wag  to  lake  place 
at  tlie  Chateau  d'Ecria,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes.  All  the  chiralry  of  Fraoce 
and  England  were  ^tbered  there;  bnt  amid  the  tossing  plumes  and  glittering 
pennons  appeared  the  flgure  of  Ful1(  of  Ifeuilly,  who  bade  tbem  flrat  hear  liim, 
and  painted  to  them  the  hLg:her  ^lorj  which  the;  might  acquire  En  the  sacred 
war^  instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  Btren)rth  on  the  mock  combats  of  a 
tournament.  A  flery  ardor  kindled  the  brilliant  throng,  and  Thibault  himeelf. 
with  his  noble  guest,  Simon  dc  Montlbrt,  and  tlie  two  brotiiers,  Walter  and 
John  de  Brienne,  the  latter  of  whom  was  destined  to  wear  the  crown  of  Jenisa- 
lem,  and  five  of  tlie  house  of  Joinnlle,  and  that  heroic  knight.  Sir  Mutllicw  de 
llontmorency,  whose  Tulor  was  so  renowned  tliHt  Richard  of  England  reckoned 
it  Ills  greatest  deed  of  prowess  to  have  overcome  liim  iu  wngle  combat; — all 
these,  and  many  more,  hastened  to  receive  the  Croas  from  the  hands  of  the 
prcaciier,  and  (o  prepare  for  that  expedition  wliicli  was  to  terminate  with  the 
Conquest,  not  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  Constantinople. 

Paris  liachtra  cf  John  of  SalMtuy, 
John  of  Salisburj  appears  to  have  come  to  Farisfor  the  flrat  time  in  1I3G, 
being  then  a  youth  of  sixteen,  end,  like  thousands  of  the  same  age,  was 
launched  into  tlie  world  of  llie  great  capital,  to  complete  his  education  under 
Ihe  many  wise  pto'essots  who  werS  contending  for  popular  ftvor.  Here  wo 
oalch  a  giimpiio  of  the  new  aystern  whicli  was  gradually  establishing  itselC 
Bducation  was  no  longer  given  exclusively  in  cloistered  schools,  bnt  in  great 
<Atie»,  where  Iho  joung  aspirant  al^r  science,  ioaCead  of  lieing  sheltered  under 
law  and  discipline,  was  cast  abroad  to  shift  for  himaelEI  and  only  required  to 
attend  the  lectorea  of  some  licensed  master.  No  doubt  it  was  an  excellent 
way  t>{  teaching  him  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  but  this  had  not  hitherto  been 
included  in  tlie  branches  of  a  noble  youtli's  early  edncation.  However,  at 
^xteen  John  had  to  take  care  of  himself  in  tlie  great  world  of  Paris,  which 
ezeicised  over  him  the  fascination  of  whicli  all  were  codbcIous  who  passed 
from  the  semi-barbarous  isle  of  Britain  to  the  briUieat  capital,  and  beheld  the 
gay  vivacity  of  ils  citizens,  the  gravity  of  its  religious  ceremonials,  the 
splendor  and  majesty  of  its  many  churches,  and  the  busy  life  of  its  schools. 
'  Happy  banishment,'  wrote  the  young  scholar,  '  thnt  is  permlcted  here  to  find 
a  home  i'  Uia  first  care  was  to  olioosa  what  Professor  lie  would  attend.  It 
was  jtist  the  time  when  Abelard's  bme  was  at  its  greatest  hdgfat,  and  tbe 
English  youtli  iras  naturally  enough  led  to  join  the  crowda  that  thronged  lbs 
school  of  St.  Genevieve.  Hia  fiist  imptev^ion  wasone  of  delight,  but  soon  bia 
English  good  senae  revolted  at  tbe  shallowness  which  he  detected  under  the 
showy  outnde,  while  the  contemptuous  neglect  with  which  Abelard  was  wont 
to  treat  the  ancient  learning  waa  unendurable  in  the  eyes  of  one  who,  youi^ 
as  he  waa,  already  had  a  thorougbly-fbrmed  taste  tor  the  claasica.  So  bidding 
adieu  to  St  Qenevieve,  he  placed  himaelf  under  the  two  Engliah  maalera, 
Bobert  de  tiMua  and  William  de  Concbea;  by  the  Unit  of  whom  he  was 
iniciBtcd  into  the  art  of  logic.  He  praises  the  disinterestedness  shown  by 
Robert,  who,  in  hia  conduct  sa  Professor,  despised  worldly  gain  and  sought 
only  tbe  benefit  of  his  scholaia,  Robert  a^erwards  became  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, and  in  tliat  capacity  acquired  a  very  unenviable  notoriety  as  one  of  tbe 
ciiief  opponents  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Under  William  ds  Conches, 
Jolin  next  passed  three  yean  with  very  great  iiroBt,  slodying  grammar,  which 
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irnfl  then  underBlood  to  inclods  tha  ezplanstion  of  good  authors.  He  nev^r 
regretted  the  time  he  devoted  to  this  studj.  WUliam  was  ft  disciple  o(  the  old 
school,  a  Btout  champion  of  the  liberal  aria,  and  warmly  opposed  to  the  new 
ejslem  introduced  by  Abelard.  He  liked  to  exercise  hia  pujuU  in  proee  and 
verae,  and  required  not  otily  good  prosody,  but  also  good  sense  from  his 
scholars.  It  was  doubtless  a  fine  thing  to  hear  the  trarin -hearted,  testy  Eog- 
liabouiD  speak  of  (he  schools  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  half  a  centuiy 
ago,  when  boys  were  taught  to  behave  like  boys,  and  to  listen  to  tbeir  masters 
in  silence.  Things  were  much  altered  now ;  aod  it  was  no  longer  the  custom 
to  fbllow  the  wholesome  rule  which  Pythagoras  taught  liis  diKiples,  napiely, 
to  listen  in  silence  (br  seven  years,  and  only  be^n  to  ask  questions  in  the 
eighth.  On  ihe  contrary,  these  new  acfaotars  would  «)me  into  your  school 
with  a  BUperciiiouB  air,  and  propose  you  tiieir  doubts  and  quibbles  before  they 
tvere  well  seated.  They  seemed  to  Teni^  that  they  knew  every  thing  when 
they  had  followed  the  achoola  (br  a  year,  and  as  if  their  buainesa  was  to  in- 
struct their  masten  by  their  amazingly  clever  quealions.  On  all  these  abuses 
Master  William  was  wont  to  expend  his  honest  indignation,  but  he  certainly 
could  not  oomplain  that  John  of  Salisbaiy  exhibited  any  oT  these  marks  of 
reprotatioD.  Far  tfom  seeming  t»  tliittk  be  knew  every  thing  after  a  yev's 
study,  John,  after  spending  twelve  yeara  in  the  schools,  regarded  himself  as 
still  a  learner.  After  his  three  years  of  gnmniar,  he  spent  seven  years  more 
in  incoee^ve  eonrsea  of  rbeloHc,  matbematioa,  and  theology.  Among  ttao 
masters  whose  lectures  he  attended  were  Robert  Pullua  or  Pulleyne,  and 
Gilbert  de  la  Poiree.  The  latter  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in 
which  dignity  he  was  accused  of  teaching  certain  heterodox  opinions  on  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  were  condemned  at  the  Council  a!  Rheims,  in  1148.  Hit 
«rron,  liiie  those  of  Abelard,  appear  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  abuae  of  that 
scholasfic  method  of  argumentation  eo  popular  among  the  profeesora  of  the 
time,  and  which  too  often  proved  dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  tlieotogical  studiea  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  cultivation  of 
dialectics.  Bobert  Pullus,  tha  Engli^  master  of  theology,  and  restorer  of 
sacred  studies  at  Oxford,  waa  a  man  oT  Ihr  more  aolid  learning.  '  He  knew,' 
saya  his  great  disciple,  'how  to  t»  wise  with  sobriety.'  The  soundness  of  hie 
doctrine  was  evinced  by  hia  'Sum  of  Theology,'  and  bis  diainterestednen,  by 
his  reibsal  of  a  bidiopric  offered  him  by  Henry  L  Robwt  declined  abandoning 
a  life  of  study  for  the  precarious  honors  of  a  dignity  which  exposed  its  owner 
to  the  almost  certain  contingency  of  a  straggle  with  the  crown.  He  desired 
nothing  more  honorable  than  the  life  of  a  matter ;  nevertheless,  he  was  unable 
to  avoid  the  dignities  thrast  on  him  by  Cetestina  II.,  who  created  him  cardina)- 
•nd  chancellor  of  the  Boman  Church. 

Adam  dv  Pelii  Font—Jiie/iard  PEnfque. 
During  the  whole  time  of  bis  residence  at  Paris,  John  of  Salisbury  enjoyed  a 
scholar's  honorable  stitaof  poverty,  and  supported  himself  by  giving  lesaons  to 
younger  students,  much  after  the  fashion  of  a  modem  college'  tutor.  Eia 
Intorahip  was,  however,  by  no  means  a  very  profltable  poai,  and  supplied  him 
with  little  beyond  ^e  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Happily,  however,  the  thread- 
bare gown  of  Uie  poor  scholar  wns  still  r^arded  with  respect,  and  his  humble 
circumstances  did  not  prevent  him  lh>m  TormiDg  many  valuable  fViendsbipe. 
Among  his  friends   ha  numbered  the  two  great  maslere  Adam  dn  Petit  Pon^ 
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aod  Ricb&rd  l'£v^ae,  the  fbiTner  of  wbom  hs  describeats  a  tnati  oT  Dodoubted 
iMraiDK,  but  bo  vaio  that  he  wrapped  up  hig  Icnovlodge  in  a  cloud  ofobscimtj, 
and  made  himself  uninlelli^ble  for  the  sake  of  appearing  profouDd,  snjing  to 
those  who  reproacbcd  him  with  this  weakneas,  that  were  he  oiilj  to  teacti  in 
the  commoD  wny  he  should  get  no  otia  to  atlead  hia  lectorea,  Richard  was  a. 
n»D  of  a  Teiy  differeut  temper;  Ilia  pride  lay  rather  in  ooacealing  what  he 
knew,  than  in  diaplajiog  It ;  he  cared  notliing  at  all  for  worldljr  applause,  end 
was  deemed  ag  holj  in  life  ai  he  wua  erudite.  At  firat  he  followed  the  excel- 
lent method  of  Bernard  of  Cbartref^  but  b;  degrees  he  yielded  to  the  fJshioQ 
of  tbe  times,  and  griving  up  the  teaching  of  gramoiar  and  rhetoric,  coaQned 
himaelf  entirely  lo  lecturing  oo  dialectics. 

Thamia  d  BeclieL 

To  these  friends  of  John  of  Salisbury,  we  talet  add  the  name  of  a  third,  aa 
Bngliahtnan  like  himBnIf,  and  one  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  He  was  a  youagf 
law  student,  who,  if  inferior  to  nuiBy  of  hia  companions  in  scholastic  acquire- 
ments, made  up  lor  the  deftciency  by  tbebriUisncy  of  bis  native  gifts,  and  those 
personal  graces  which  add  so  largely  to  the  power  of  wit  or  eloquence.  Tb» 
large  grey  eyes,  thin  equitine  nose,  and  beautSfbl  countenance,  ao  calm,  yeL 
with  a  glance  so  fliU  of  Are,  are  all  known  lo  ua;  lor  if  the  Ibaturea  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  have  not  been  preserved  chiseled  in  tnarblev  they  have  yet 
been  made  bmiliar  to  us  by  the  deacription  of  those  who  laid  up  in  their 
beaits  the  memory  of  that  beloved  countenaiic&  It  bore  the  anmistakaUe 
impress  of  genius,  and  of  that  senstive  oc^anisation  with  which  genius  is  00 
frequently  accompanied.  Bat  hisgreat  natural  gifts  had  received  very  imp«^ 
(ect  culture  in  the  schools  of  Merton  and  those  of  tbe  English  metropolia.  At 
Paris  hia  studies  were  almost  rzt^usively  confined  to  Isw,  and  he  afterwards 
regretted  that  he  bad  not  devoted  mora  time  during  hia  academic  career,  to 
sacred  learning.  The  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  hua  and  John  of 
Salisbury  was  not,  therefbre,  based  on  any  Bimilarity  in  their  literary  tastes. 
IHie  letters  of  both  evince  a  striking  diGTerence  in  their  intellectual  training; 
those  of  St  Thomas,  powerflil  in  matter,  are  yet  abrupt,  harsh,  and  technical 
in  style — those  of  his  friend,  on  the  other  hand,  ere  conveyed  in  classic  phrase- 
ology, and  betray  the  careful  poliidi,  not  always  fkce  fhim  affectation,  of  one 
who  has  laboriously  (brmed  himself  on  ancient  models. 

In  the  midst  of  bis  studies,  his  tutorships,  and  his  paasages  of  arms  with  tbe 
Oomiflcieos,  twelve  years  slipped  away,  at  the  end  of  which  Ume,  John  of 
Salisbury  found  himself  possessed  of  a  vsat  fiind  of  erudition,  and  an  emp^ 
purse.  The  latter  drcumstsnce  was  not  one  which  greatly  disquieted  him,  Ibr 
bis  theory  was  that  the  keys  which  opened  the  door  of  philosophy  were  not  of 
gold,  but  consisted  of  poverty,  bumili^,  silenct^  and  a  quiet  life,  together  with 
that  detachment  (h>m  family  and  worldly  ties  which  is  best  found  in  a  foreign 
land  So  Utile  had  he  of  the  spirit  of  worldly  nmbition,  tiiat  when  in  114S 
Peter  des  Cellea,  Abbot  of  Houtier  dee  Cellos,  offbred  bim  a  chaplaincy  in  his 
moDaatery,  he  gladly  accepted  a  post,  which,  however  humble,  gave  him  at 
leaat  the  leisure  and  tbe  means  to  study,  lie  remained  in  this  retreat  for  Um 
space  of  three  years, 

Ptier  da  CtOca—Ptlfr  de  Bhia. 

Peter  des  Cellea  was  one  lo  the  most  remarkable  men  of  hia  time,  and  baa 
made  hiouelf  best  known  by  hia  epistles;  for,  like  most  of  the  literary  per- 
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sona^g  of  the  twelitb  century,  he  wan  k  great  letter  writer.  He  had  received 
his  ediiCHtkiD  in  the  monastic  school  of  St.  Uartin  det  Cliamps,  and  doea  doI 
seem  to  lisTe  been  one  whit  behind  the  more  Eaahionahle  atudcnla  of  Pam, 
'I  had,'  he  writes,'  an  ioBatiable  appetite  for  leamiag;;  my  eyes  were  never 
tired  of  beholding  booka,  or  my  eara  of  lialening  to  them ;  yet  with  all  my 
•rdor,  God  waa  always  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end  of  all  my  studiea  They 
bad  bnt  Him  for  their  object,  though  iudeed  I  studied  every  thing,  even  law, 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  duties  of  my  state,  attendance  on  the 
Divine  OfBce,  and  my  accustomed  prayera.'  This  worthy  inheritor  of  the 
genuine  monaalic  apirit  acted  the  part  of  a  true  Either  to  our  English  acholar, 
who  at  laat,  through  the  favor  of  ?t.  Bernard,  obtained  the  post  of  secretary  to 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  whose  household  he  renewed  hia 
aoquainbuiae  with  two  of  hia  Ibrmer  fellow-atudents,  Peter  de  Bloia,  and 
Thomaa  i  Becket 

Peter  de  Blois  had  been  one  of  hia  pupila;  a  man  of  vereatile  talents,  who 
had  studied  flrel  at  Toura,  then  at  Paris,  and  laatly  at  Bologna,  and  had  seen 
•ometliiDg  of  half  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  was  equally  skilled  in  law,  medi- 
cine, and  theology,  bnt  it  ia  by  hia  epiatlea  that  he  ia  chieSy  kaowD,  end  his 
ready  and  somewhat  gosaiping  pen  haa  led  us  graphicaketches  ofthe  mannets 
Andcuatoms  of  liis  time.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  Horace  Walpole  of  the  twelfth 
century,  curious,  fiuent,  and  volatile.  Henry  II.  made  him  archdeacan.  Qrat  of 
Batli,  then  of  London,  and  often  employed  him  as  secretary,  so  tliat  he  had 
excellent  opportunities  Tot  studying  the  courfof  our  Brat  PianCagenet  aovereign, 
which  he  descril>e«  in  ■  sufficiently  amusing  manner.  He  aesurea  u«  that 
Henry's  court,  from  the  converastion  of  learned  men,  and  the  discuaaion  of 
<inestiona,  was  a  daily  school.  The  kiog,  he  saya,  is  deeply  versed  in  liter- 
cture,  and  haimore  gifts  of  mmdand  lx>dy  than  he  can  so  much  aaeniimerate; 
neverthelesa,  he  leta  out  the  ugly  fact  that  it  ia  beat  not  to  go  too  near  him 
when  he  is  out  of  humor,  aa  he  ia  then  mom  of  a  lion  than  a  lamb,  and  ia 
quite  aa  likely  as  not  to  tear  out  your  eyes.  How  any  man  of  leticts  csu  ever 
attach  bimeeif  to  a  court  life  is  more  than  he  can  understand;  and  how  any 
man,  lettered  or  unlettered,  could  be  brought  to  endure  the  daily  miseriea  ha 
4]eecribes.  such  as  the  eating  of  'moldy  bread  and  stale  fish,  wine  Itist  can 
only  be  drunk  with  the  eyes  shut,  lodgings  for  which  pigs  would  be  ashamed 
to  quarrel,' and  days  spent  'without  order,  plan,  or  moderation  of  any  kind,' 
must  seem  equally  iDcomprel^nsible  to  his  readers.  But  he  has  something 
more  cheering  to  say  of  the  household  of  Archbishop  Theobald.  It  is  crowded 
with  learned  men,  who  spend  their  time  between  prayers  and  dinner,  in  tec- 
taring,  diaputing,  and  examining  causes.  All  Ibe  knotty  queaUons  of  the 
kingdom  are  referred  to  them,  and  discussed  in  the  common  ball;  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  jealouay  or  contention,  bnt  the  youngest  present  is  listened  to  with 
courtesy  and  attention.  In  these  letters  Peter  de  Blois  baa  a  good  deal  to  aay 
on  the  subject  of  education.  He  tells  us  that  in  his  youth  he  waa  trained,  not 
in  idle  fsblee,  but  solid  literature,  and  namea  Livy,  Quintiua  Curtiua,  Tacitua, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus  among  the  booka  tlien  moat  commonly  used  in 
schools.  He  regards  the  new  scholasticism  with  undisguised  contempt;  it  is 
good,  he  says,  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  neither  in  the  chnrcli,  the  cloister, 
the  camp,  the  court,  or  the  t>ar.  In  &ct,  in  his  literary  taste«  b«  iboired  him- 
■air  a  worthy  disciple  of  Jotm  of  Salisbury. 
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UesDwbUe  tho  latter  attached  bimself  to  the  rising  fortanea  of  St.  Tbomas, 
•nd  dedicated  to  Mm,  when  cbsnceUor,  hia  two  great  works,  tlie  Folycralicon 
and  the  MeU^ogiaya,  the  last  of  whii^  Is  a  iormal  apology  Ibr  humane  letten, 
aod  is  considered  to  diepla;  an  acaouDt  of  learning  aod  literary  plegsnce  far 
exceeding  aaj  thing  which  bad  been  produced  amoe  the  da;  i^  Boethiua. 
When  St  Tbomaa  became  primate,  his  tKeod  coDtioued  to  retain  the  office  hfr 
had  held  uoder  bia  predecessor,  aod  never  spared  the  archbiabop  the  beoeSt  id 
hia  tnals.  and  rearlesa  advice.  Among  other  things  lie  took  on  bin)  to  giTS 
him  tome  directions  with  regard  to  bis  studies  which  are  worth  quoting,  a*. 
showing  tbe  view  laken  at  that  time  by  apiritual  men,  of  the  danger  reeulting 
fivm  an  excesaive  application  to  law  and  logic,  '  My  counsel  ia,'  be  saja, '  that 
■jon.  put  oBT  some  of  your  other  occupstioos,  in  order  to  give  your  whole  mind 
to  prayer.  Laws  and  canons  are  all  very  well,  but  beltera  me.  they  nouriehi 
curiosity  more  than  devotion.  .  .  Who  ever  rose  Ibom  the  study  of  law 
with  a  Beutimeot  of  compuDCtion  in  bis  heart  7  Nay,  I  will  say  more,  the  ex- 
orcises of  the  schools  often  inoreaae  knowledge  till  a  man  is  puSM  up  with  i^ 
but  tliej  rarely  inflame  devotion.  I  would  &r  rather  that  jou  meditated  on 
the  Psalms  or  read  the  '  Morals  of  St.  Gregory,'  than  that  you  were  learned  in 
philosophy,  after  the  fasliion  of  the  scliolastii^s.'  St.  Thomas  was  not  slow  in 
taking  his  friend's  advice,  and  both  at  Canterbury  and  Pontigny  often  spent 
whole  iiiglits  in  the  study  of  tlie  Scriptures,  and  was  wont  always  to  carry  a 
few  p^es  in  tbe  loose  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  that  ha  mlgtit  liave  them  at  band 
whenever  ha  found  a  leiaure  morofent  for  reading. 

Wo  need  not  pursue  fiirther  the  histoiy  of  John  of  Salisbury.  The  Qdelit; 
with  which  he  adhered  to  (he  cause  of  St.  Thomas  exposed  him  to  no  small 
toss  and  personal  danger,  and  after  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint  he  had  to  Uj 
from  Eugland,  and  taking  refuge  in  France,  became  bisliop  of  Chartree  in  1176, 
his  electioD  being  entirely  duo  to  hiaperHonid  merits,  and  the  honor  with  which 
tbe  French  clei^  regarded  one  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the  Bleseed 
llartyr. 

The  Three  Peleri — Ounieitor,  C/ttinler,  and  Lombard. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  of  the  Parisian  mastery  it  remains  for  us  to 
ttame  the  three  Peters,  aa  they  are  called,  who  all  illustrated  the  schools  about 
tbe  same  period.  The  flist  was  Peter  Comestor,  or  the  Bister — so  called  Iroai 
his  habit  of  devouring  hooka — a  very  rnmoun  personsgein  bia  day,  who  becaoiB 
cbanoellor  of  Paris  in  1 1 G4,  but  reaigned  all  hia  dignities  to  put  on  tbe  babit  of 
the  canons  of  St.  Victor's.  His  Hisloria  SckaUtatiea,  or  Epitome  of  Sacred 
History,  was  so  much  esteemed  in  the  twelfth  century,  Ihat  portions  of  it  wei« 
read  in  the  churdiea.  A  namesake  of  his,  called  Peter  the  Chanter,  waa 
almost  of  equal  fume.  He  too,  alter  filling  the  eye  of  the  public  for  several 
years,  withdrew  from  Iheir  applause  and  became  a  simple  religious  in  the 
Abbey  of  LonR-Pont,  wliera  ha  died  in  1 197.  Both  were  men  of  tried  virtua, 
and  showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  sophists  af  the  day.  whose  wranglinga 
they  declared  to  be  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  But  more  re- 
nowned than  either  was  the  Italian  scliolar,  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  tbe 
Sentences,  and  the  real  father  and  founder  of  scliolastic  theology.  He  com- 
menced his  stody  of  civil  taw  at  Bologna,  and  thence  pasKd  on  to  Paris, 
where  be  was  admitted  among  thecnnoos  of  St,  Victor's,  and  afterwards  taught 
for  some  years  in   the  cntliedral  school.     In  1153  be  became  bishop  of  Paris, 
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thnragh  the  ioflneiiceof  hie  ni;al  pajul,  prince  Pliilip,  brother  to  the  reigoiiig 
king,  Louie  tbe  YouDg.  The  king  offered  Iba  biabapric  U>  hU  brother,  irho 
was  educated  for  the  pccleaiastical  atate,  but  be  noblj  refused  it  in  (btot  of  bis 
muter.  Peter  Lombard's  great  work  was  the  celebrated  Book  of  Sentencen, 
consiHting  of  a  number  of  passagee  selected  fttim  tbe  works  of  the  falbrrs,  and 
commented  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  student  with  b  bod;  of 
theological  doctrioea  sysiematioally  arranged.  Tlje  convenienee  of  finding 
every  point  of  theolog;  Created  of  in  a  precise  and  methodical  order,  and 
within  the  compass  of  a  rangle  volume,  was  speedily  recognized,  and  the  Book 
of  the  Sentences  soon  became  tbe  favoriio  text-book  used  in  tbe  scbools,  both 
for  tbe  lectures  of  tbe  masMra  and  tbe  private  study  of  tiieir  disciples.  Hence 
the  title  ot  SfUentiarv),  which  came  to  be  applied  to  those  who  taught  or 
studied  the  SenteQcee.  Notwithgtending  ttie  immense  popularity  obtained  by 
this  work,  it  is  aaid  to  contain  several  important  omissions,  and  even  some 
theologicftl  errors,  one  of  which  was  fbrmally  ooodenioed  by  Pope  Alexander 
111.  Its  imporlance  is  derived  lh>m  tbe  circumstance  of  its  being  the  Brst 
attempt  to  reduce  theology  Co  a  compact  and  orderly  sciaDtlflc  system ;  and 
ttom  this  period  we  date  tbe  real  rise  of  tbe  science  of  scbolastic  theology. 
St.  Vincent  of  Beaavais—TI.e  Grtai  Mirror. 
Vincent  of  Beauvsis,  tbe  aqthor  of  'Tlie  Great  Mirror,'  was  the  librarian  of 
Che  good  king  3t.  Louis,  and  the  tutor  of  his  children.  He  devoted  a  groat 
part  of  hl9  li(b  to  a  giganLic  undertaking,  Cha  very  cooception  of  which  atlests 
the  colossal  scale  on  which  men  of  those  days  thought  and  labored  for  Aiturily. ' 
He  deaired  to  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  learning  by  collecting  into  one  work 
every  Chiug  useful  lo  be  known.  The  plan  was  notanewooe;  many  such 
EncyclopiediBB  had  already  been  produced,  as  that  of  St.  Isidore,  and  tlieir 
value  was  great  in  an  age  when  Ibe  scarcity  of  tiooks  rendered  it  next  to 
impossible  for  any  ordinary  student  to  procure  all  the  authors  he  would  require 
to  consult,  if  he  desired  lo  perfect  himself  in  various  sciences- 
He  had  some  special  fiicilities  for  carrying  out  his  design  which  were  not  at 
the  command  of  ordinary  students.  He  was  able  to  make  free  use  of  that 
nuble  library  collected  by  St.  Louis,  and  attached  by  him  Co  the  Salute 
Chapelle.  It  was  thence  that  he  drew  tbe  materials  of  his  work,  and  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  exactly  ibe  kind  of  genius  which  his  task  demanded. 
Antoine  Poisseviu  says  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  was  never  Cired  of 
reading,  wriliug,  leaching,  and  learning;  the  nfost  gnff^^'ic  labors  did  not 
alarm  him:  neither  work,  walchiag,  nor  bstmg  was  ever  known  to  cause  him 
fatigue ;  and  after  devoting  one-half  of  his  Ufa  to  reading  the  royal  library,  and 
every  other  collection  of  books  that  came  within  his  reach,  he  did  not  shrink 
Oom  employing  the  other  Id  producing  a  compendium  of  all  he  had  read.  He 
limited  himself  to  no  one  subject,  or  section  of  subjects;  but  resolved  to  em- 
brace all  arts  and  all  sciences,  whatever  he  (bund  tliat  was  beautiful  and  true^ 
in  the  phyucal  or  in  the  moral  world;  whatever  could  make  known  tbe 
wonders  of  nature,  or  the  yet  greater  wonders  of  grace ;  all  that  poets,  philos. 
opher!,  historians,  or  divines  had  said  that  was  worth  remembering — all  tliis 
he  determined  to  set  before  his  rcadera  in  orderly  arrangement;  and  undis- 
mayed at  the  magnitude  of  his  enterprise,  he  labored  at  it  dny  and  night  till  it 
was  accomplished.     '  The  Great  Mirror,'  as  ha  calls  his  work,  is  divided  ioto 
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three  parti,  in  wliiofa  are  tr«»ted  aeparatelf,  Nature,  Doctrine,  ud  ffiiCor;. 
All  bis  BcieDtJflc  and  philosopbic  views  are  Dot,  of  course,  origins],  Tor  he  pro- 
po«od  rather  to  giye  to  the  world  the  CKsm  of  other  moii's  tboughu  than  his 
own.  But  for  this  Ter;  reason  the  atateoienta  contained  m  bia  book  are  of 
greater  value,  as  Cbe^  ebow  the  sballowneee  of  those  chsrgea  bo  continually 
brought  against  the  science  ot  the  middle  agea,  bj  writera  who  have  probablr 
concerned  themselves  verj  little  to  ascertain  in  what  thM  science  coDsieted. 
Tincent  did  not  write  to  support  new  theories  or  explain  awaj  vulgar  errors; 
he  siloed  only  at  presentiDg,  in  a  compeudious  form,  the  commonly-received 
views  or  hia  o«n  time,  and  the  times  anterior  to  his  own,  occasionaliy  illus- 
trating his  suliiject  with  a  ssgacioua  remaric,  derived  from  reflection  or  personal 
observation.  And  what  a  hoet  of  misconceptions  and  traditional  calumnies 
mi  to  pieces,  as  we  g^nce  through  aucb  an  analTSia  of  hia  pages  aa  is  given 
b;  Robrbacher  I  How  then,  we  exclaim,  did  not  the  mediasvat  somnli  oecillate 
between  the  opinion  that  the  earth  waa  a  flat  plane,  and  that  other  equally 
luminious  view,  that  it  was  a  cube  ?  Is  ia  poasible  that  they  knew  anything 
of  the  principle  of  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  and  stranger  still  that  they 
explained  the  spherical  fbrm  of  tfae  earth  by  reasoning  drawn  fhxn  that  very 
principle  T  Are  we  to  believe  our  eyea  when  we  read  that  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
Uluatrates  this  part  of  his  subject  by  reminding  us  of  the  globular  f^rm  of  ibe 
rain  drops,  which  he  Rays,  in  language  which  reads  lilce  an  anticipation  of  Ibe 
verses  of  Kootgomery,  are  so  formed  by  the  very  uune  Uw  as  that  which 
•  regulates  the  shape  of  the  earth? 

And  who  would  expect  to  find  the  librarian  of  St.  Louis  putting  forth  the 
argument  whicb  still  does  good  service  in  our  popular  claas-bookB,  wherein 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  demonstrated  by  the  gradual  diseppesr- 
suae  below  the  horizon  of  the  bull  and  sails  of  a  receding  ship,  and  ibeir  as 
gradual  reappearance  in  a  contrary  order,  on  ita  approach  towards  usT  Tet 
there  it  i^  together  with  yet  more  learned  things ;  such  as  the  method  Ibr 
measuring  an  arc  of  tbe  meridian,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  quoted  tVom  tbe  writings  of  Oerbert.  His  treatment  of  the 
metaphysical  queations  which  occupied  so  much  atteution  at  4he  time  at  which 
be  wrote,  is  no  lees  remerlcable  then  hia  natural  philosophy,  and  Rolirbacher 
comparing  hia  explanation  of  u/iivent^  ideas  with  that  of  Boasuet,  gives  the 
prefereoce  in  point  of  profundity  to  the  medieval  IViar.  'Thus,  then,'  he  con- 
tinues, >by  the  middle  of  tbe  thirteenth  century,  tbe  religious  of  St.  Donunic 
and  Sc  Francis  Itad  resumed  all  Christian  doctrine,  the  teaching  of  tbe 
Scriptures,  the  Fachers,  and  the  Councils  into  a  Sum  of  theology;  St  Tbomas 
had  examined  in  detail  ttie  pagan  philosophy,  had  corrected  it,  and  reconciled 
it  witli  Christian  truth.  Roger  Bacon,  tbe  Frauciscan,  not  content,  with  tlie 
ancient  sciences  catalogued  by  Aristotle,  had  begun  to  penetrate  deeper  into 
tbe  secrets  of  nature,  and  tbe  Dominican,  Vincent  of  Beauvaia,  presented  in 
his  '  Jfirror '  an  epitome  of  all  that  man,  up  to  tiiat  time,  line w  in  nature, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  history.'  In  tliis  woric  tbe  latter  aimed  to  show 
that  'aU  illumination  descends  to  man  f^om  Qod,  the  Fontal  Light;  all  human 
science  emanates  as  ih)m  ita  source,  fVom  the  Divine  light.  There  is  the  light 
of  sensitive  knowledge,  the  ligbt  of  mechanical  arts,  the  light  of  rational 
philosophy — natural  and  moral,  and  lastly,  the  light  of  grace  and  Holy  Scripture.' 
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ECSH,  BIOHAU^  AKD  ^AM,  OT  ST.  f^CTOR. 

Ckxelr  united  with  B«raMd  of  CUrvmas  in  th«ir  tfaeologicsl  viewi,  Bud  in 
oppontioii  to  tba  ratiooaliatic  pbiloM^;  i/  Abelud,  aod  tbe  ■cholastjrlan 
wbich  WM  then  becoming  bihkiDabl^  war*  tbe  greet  idioUra  of  St.  VjcIot'i, 
Hngli,  Kicturd,  anA  Adam. 

Hugh  oC3t,  Victor,  the  third  prior  in  •aoceaBfcm  from  William  do  ChanipMn:^ 
WW  styled  ttia  eecood  Angoetine,  Oom  liia  deroted  edmintioD  ot  that  Father. 
Bnmght  up  io  a  hoiue  of  canoDi  regular  in  fiaxon;,  ha  bore  teitimon;  in  after 
lilb  to  the  eare  they  beatowed  on  bit  education.  'I  do  not  fear  to  ceitify,'  be 
a^B,  'that  tbej  neglected  no  neana  of  perfecting  ma  in  the  acienoaa,  and  eren 
Initnicted  me  in  man/  thinga  whidi  might  be  thongbt  trifling  and  axtraoid- 
jnarj.'  Tlieae  words  occur  in  hi«  DidaKalien,  or  Treatise  on  Stodlea,  which  he 
drew  up  with  tha  view  of  remedjing  the  diaorddrly  and  UDoettwdical  DMtmer 
in  which  moat  acbolara  then  panned  their  academic  laboiB.  In  it  he  givM  an 
interesting  account  of  his  own  early  life  as  a  schoUr.  '  I  never  deapised  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  rriidition,'  he  ny^  '  when  I  waa  a  scholar,  I  studied  the 
namea  of  erflt^  thing  I  aaw.  1  oommltted  to  memoiy  all  the  aanteticcg,  qoea- 
tions,  replies,  and  aolnlioni  I  had  beard  and  learnt  during  the  day;  and  I  used 
to  deacribe  the  figures  of  geometry  oo  the  floor  wHh  charcoaL  I  do  not  say 
this  (o  boast  of  my  knowledge^  which  Is  nothing,  but  to  show  tbat  be  proceedi 
beat  who  proceeds  with  order.  Too  will  flnd  many  things  in  histories  and 
Other  books,  which  takeo  in  themsHTes  seem  of  little  profit,  but  which  uettf 
thelen  sre  useAil  snd  necessaiy  when  tsken  hi  connection  with  other  things.' 
Hugh,  like  sU  the  disdplea  of  this  achooL  «d*ocated  the  old  syalem,  according 
to  which  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  stood  in  mulnal  relatloo  to  one  another, 
and  theolngy  dominated  onr  tbe  whole.  In  his  Treatiae  Dt  VaniMe  MmuU, 
be  describes  an  imaginary  achod,  in  which  >a  do  doabt  depicted  that  of  hia  own 
monastery.  Tbe  students  are  described  divided  hiio  groops,  according  to 
the  diShrent  aut^ects  on  wUdi  tb»y  are  engaged.  AU  tbe  liberal  arta  are 
eoltirated  hi  turn,  and  while  the  fingers  of  aome  are  employed  In  deigning  or 
coloring  an  Ulanlnsted  page,  others  are  studying  the  nature  of  herbs,  or  the 
ooQStilntion  of  the  h«man  ft»me.  As  a  spiritual  writer,  Eo^  of  St  Ticlor  is 
oooaldered  lo  be  Nrpassed  by  hIa  dladple  Riobard  of  St.  Yldor,  a  Scotchman 
tij  Urth,  and  one  of  the  greatest  mystic  theologians  of  the  Church.  Tbe 
^mcial  doctrinea  Insisted  on  by  thia  acbool  were  those  whkA  put  Ibith  &ith, 
and  not  reason,  as  the  ground  of  cMttlnt;,  and  maintsined  thst  reason  waa  to 
be  ezerciHed  only  to  demonatrate  the  truths  thst  were  held  by  faith.  AbeUrd, 
in  his  eitraragant  exaltation  of  the  clshns  of  reoaon,  had  gone  so  far  in  his 
'  Introductioa  to  Theology,'  as  to  deflne  bith  as  an  opinion,  and  to  depredate  a 
loo  ready  beliei;  pndsing  that  cautraoa  philosophy  which  doea  not  yield  its  bith 
tiU  it  has  subjected  aU  things  to  tbe  test  of  reason.  To  believe  withont 
donbtlDg,  aooording  to  thia  view  of  thi^a,  waa  the  religion  of  women  and 
chiMreu ;  Io  donbt  all  things  befin  we  behere  them  waa  akine  worthy  of  tbe 
dignity  of  man.  Tbe  sebcdars  of  St  Victor  not  only  Tindleated  the  true  clsims 
of  &ith,  bat  tbsy  sought  to  pmre  that  fmth  itaelf  must  rest  oo  Ibe  foundation 
■tone  of  charity.  They  loved  to  remind  their  dlacjplca  of  those  words  of  Our 
lord,  'If  any  man  will  do  tha  wiU  of  Ood,  be  shall  know  of  the ilocttlne.' 
Chati?,  they  said,  is  Hien  the  foundation,  and  UnmlUty  the  key,  to  all  bw 
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■den^  and  wt  caa  apdenbiiid  the  Truth  of  God  ooly  In  proportioD  u  ws 
obef  it.  The;  did  not  seek  to  vt  laide  tbe  just  nse  or  tlw  reuoo,  but  to 
asaign  it  llmita,  aod  to  prohibit  the  March  after  tbfnga  oonfenedl^  abore  tbe 
granp  of  human  intellect  '  What  ia  It  to  be  wise,'  aaks  Hogo  oT  St  Victor, 
'btiE  to  love  QodT  for  lore  is  wWom.'  He  cotni^lnB  of  tbe  caTiling  spintof 
the  dialecticians  who  would  bin  turn  the  simplest  precepta  of  Uie  Go^mI  into 
natter  of  dispute.  If  the?  road  that  we  tra  to  love  our  nei^bor  as  ourwlves^ 
the?  begin  to  trgae,  sa^lDg',  'If  I  lore  one  msD  «■  mTseJi;  then  I  must  lova 
three  or  fbnr  men  mom  than  mTarif; '  and  this  they  style  Mehing  tntth. 
Again,  he  blames  the  conceit  of  those  who,  if  ooritit  of  tbe  very  first  etements, 
will  coodesoend' to  study  notliing  but  the  BUblimeet  mattera,  fbr^etting  that  the 
beginning  of  all  dlsoiiHinB  is  hnmiBty.  Neithw  woold  he  endnre  that  pr»- 
Bumptijou*  spirit  which  gloried  ia  the  tnbtlety  of  Its  own  powers,  but,  like  m 
true  disciple  of  St.  Aiigastioe,  desired  that  retSsnce  on  IMTiae  Grace  should  be 
the  fbnndatioD  of  the  whole  spiritual  and  intellectual  ediSce. 

ALBBBT  TBI  GBUT  or  COLOOKB. 

The  coDTsnt  of  Gob>gi>e  iMd  already  been  fbuwtod  bj  Heniy  of  Dtrecbt; 
and  a  nnmeiake  of  his,  Henry  tbe  Oerman,  who  had  begun  lile-Bi  a  shiden^ 
then  assumed  the  cross,  and  finally  taken  the  rsli^Ooa  habi^  became  its  first 
tlieological  pfotmacr.  And  thera^  Id  1330,  arrtTed  the  young  Swabian,  Albert 
of  Lauingeu,  who  had  been  drawn  to  th«  Domtoican  order,  wbilat  pursuing 
bis  studies  at  Padua.  Albert  during  hia  stodeat-liA  had  been  remaiksUe  lor 
bi*  hive  of  Ibe  cdd  classic  literature,  and  hia  entliuaisstic  admiruioa  fbr 
Aristotle;  and  bad  already  diq>layed  a  singular  attraction  to  thoae  physical 
■eiences  which  be  afterwardaso  profoundly  studied.  He  bad  examined  varioiM 
natural  phenomena,  suob  as  earthquakes,  tiM  mephitio  vapors  inuing  ftom  > 
long  closed  well,  and  some  carious  marks  in  a  block  of  marbl^  which  hs 
explained  In  a  manner  which  betrays  an  acquaiDlanoe  with  some  of  the 
chemical  theories  of  modem  geology.  Alter  going  through  bis  Ibeoloeiaal 
coarse  at  Bologna,  be  was  appoioted  to  fill  tbe  vacant  post  of  proleasor  st 
Colognes  where  be  taught  sacred  .and  humatf  adenoe  fbr  soae  yean;  and 
lectured  moreover  at  Hildeaheim,  Slrssburg,  Fhburg,  and  BalisbooD,  in  which 
but  city  an  old  hall  is  shown  which  stiU  beara  the  Ulle  of 'Albert's  School' 
Converted  into  a  chapel  by  one  of  bi*  snoceMOTS  and  ardeal  admiier^  it  may 
be  supposed  to  exhibit  the  same  rorm  and  srrangerDent  as  that  which  it  bon 
five  centuries  ago.  Bonnd  the  walls  are  dispnaed  ancient  wooden  sest^  for  tbe 
Bccommodatioa  of  tbe  hearers,  and  fixed  agaiiut  the  middle  of  the  wall  is  aa 
osk  chair,  or  istber  pulpit,  Dovered  with  carriags  of  a  later  date,  representJng 
St.  Vincent  Feirer  delivering  a  lectnre,  and  a  novice  in  the  altitude  of  atten- 
tion. Hie  cb«r  is  of  double  ranstnictioa,  oontsining  two.  seals,  in  one  of 
wliieh  sat  the  master,  and  in  the  other  the  baohelor,  who  es)dained  under  him 
the  Book  of  the  Seotenoes.  All  around  are  texts  bom  the  Holy  Scriptureti 
fitly  chosen  to  remind  the  student  in  wbat  spirit  be  should  spply  himself  to  the 
pursail  of  saored  letters.  *  Ama  scientiain  acriplDranim,  et  vitis  csmis  noit 
smabia.'  'Qui  addit  acientiam  addit  et  Uiboma.'  'BoBltalciDet  disciplinam 
et  Bctsntlam  doee  ma.'  '  Qui  fecarit  et  dooncrit,  hie  magnos  vocabitor  to  regno 
ocelorum.'  '  Tidete  ne  quia  voe  deoipiat  per  pbilosophlsai,  aecnndom  elementa 
■iiindi,  st  non  secnndom  Christum.' 
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Ed  tiidi»b«Uulbiiwe  m«7piotar«  to  onnalvM  tbB BleMwl  Albert  tbe 
Oreit  lacbuing  at  Oologna  in  lliS,  vbera  be  fint  raceiTed  amoDg  bu  pu[Nli 
that  iUuatnoui  djadpla  wboae  ranmni,  if  it  wiipasd  faia  own,  at  the  aame  time 
conMitutea  hit  gc«M«a(  glwj.  Tber«  an  bw  rsadsra  wbo  are  Dot  &miliw 
with  the  atudeat  lile  of  fit.  Thtjmaa  of  AqniD,  the  ailent  habil*  which  axjraaad 
blm  to  ih«  wittidKin*  of  bia  compaulonB,  wbo  thought  the  joung  Stdliaa  a  duU 
qpftof  importMtoa,  and  Didmamed  hum  'tba  diunb  ox;'  the  obUging  con^Ma- 
■on  which  mored a  ieUow-atudent  lu oflar  bim hiaaadatauDa in  ezplainiDg  Um 
leaaoDa  oT  tha  mnlar,  aod  (he  modaat;  and  hauLli^  with  which  thia  muateat 
of  Cbriitiaa  aolwlBra  veiled  bia  mightj  intalleot,  and  with  the  inatinct  of  tha 
Miata,  r^foioad  to  be  counted  tlie  leaat  aoraog  hia  bfetlirso.  But  tbe  dug  came 
whicb  wat  to  nake  him  koowu  in  liia  true  cbancUr.  Hia  notea  and  repltea 
\o  a  dilBcult  qnaation  propoaed  bj  Albert  from  Iba  wrilinga  of  St.  Deo/a,  lell 
into  tbe  banda  of  bia  maater,  wbo  raadieg  tbeo  with  wonder  and  delight  codh 
oianded  him  on  the  foUowing  daj  to  take  part  in  the  achdaatK  diaputatioD. 
SL  Tbomaa  otrajed,  and  the  audience  kmew  oot  whether  meet  to  admire  hla 
tioqaeaae  or  hia  erudition.  At  kit  Albort,  nnable  to  restrain  his  aatoniabmeat, 
broke  out  into  the  memonble  words,  '  You  call  tliia  the  dumb  oz,  but  I  t«U 
jon  hia  roaring  will  be  bean]  tiirougliont  the  wliol*  #orid.'  Froa  that  d^ 
Bt  Tfaomat  became  the  obiect  of  hti  nioet  aididloascare;  be  aaigiied  iihn  a 
oell  signing  hla  own,  and  when  in  the  ootiraa  of  the  aaAe  year  be  removed  to 
Pari^  to  goreni  the  achool  of  8t.  Jamee  for  three  year^  in  order  alterwarda  to 
ITaduaW  aa  doctor,  he  took  hie  bvorile  scbolaT  with  him. 

Hia  doctor's  triannluai  bad  scarcei  j  expired  when  lie  waa  raaalled  to  Cologne 
to  take  the  Regency  of  the  Sludnini  GtMtalt,  newly  erected  In  that  city ;  and 
8t  Thomaa  aooompanied  bim  to  teach,  aa  Ucentlalc  or  bachelor,  in  Uw  school 
which  proved  tlie  germ  of  a  Itatare  ani*er>iitj.  Thia  epoch  of  Albert's  lifo 
appeara  to  have  been  that  in  which  moat  of  hia  philoaopbio  writloga  were  pn>> 
dnced.  Tbaj  coosltt  <diiefly  of  hia  '  Gommentaiy  on  Aiiatotl^'  in  which,  aftar 
coUaling  the  different  tranalationji  of  that  author  with  extraordinary  care,  be 
aims  at  preeentlDg  the  eutira  Ixidy  of  hia  philoaophy  in  a  populw  aa  well  aa  a 
Chliltian  form;  a  commentary  on  the  Book  oC  the  Sentsocea;  other  coot- 
menlariea  on  tbe  Ooapek,  and  on  the  woriu  of  St  Deoys,  all  of  which  are  pre- 
■erred ;  and  a  devout  paraphraae  of  the  Bode  of  the  Sentencee  caat  into  Um 
form  of  prayers,  whL-h  hai  been  loot.  Hia  pohliabed  woika  akine  All  twenty- 
one  Tolio  Tolumea,  aod  it  ia  said  (bat  a  gtmt  number  of  other  treatiaea  exiat  hi 
maDuacripL  Tbe  coarse  of  tbe  atara;  tbe  structure  of  the  ooiirerae;  the 
nature  oT  plaota,  aniniala.  and  minefali^  appear  to  him  unsuitable'  subjects  &r 
the  ioveeligaiioD  of  a  religioua  nan ;  and  be  biMa  that  the  aeculara  who  paid 
for  tbe  aupport  of  anch  students  by  tbeir  Uheral  alma  expected  them  to  spend 
tit^  time  on  mora  prodtat>le  atudiee.  Tbe  reader  need  not  bo  reminded  that 
Albert  was  not  singuUr  in  direoting  hia  attention  to  these  subjeols,  and  that 
tbe  Bcienti&c  labora  of  our  own  yeneral>le  fiede  hare  ever  been  considered  aa 
among  hia  beat  tithe  to  admlmtlon  ai  a  adiolar.  But  more  than  this,  it  la 
surely  a  narrow  and  illiberal  view  to  regnrd  the  cultivatioD  of  science  aa 
foreign  to  tlie  pnrpoaea  of  religloD.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, aa  in  our'  own,  physical  science  was  unhappily  too  oileQ  made  *n  iostm- 
ment  for  doing  good  service  to  tbe  cnose  of  infldelity.  It  was  chiefly,  if  not 
exdnairely,  in  the  bands  <^  tbe  AraUan  pbiloeophera,  who  had  drawn  greaf 
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part  of  tlivir  wnn  tlDOk  tlw  phydca  of  AtMoiI*,  Solileg*!,  ladeod,  eoDMctcn 
tbtX  tli«  eztnordinary  papaliHtj'  of  Ariatotla  id  the  middla  agaa  did  not  ■> 
much  ariw  from  the  love  ot  the  BiediMTal  achoolmeii  Ibr  hia  tBtkmaliatio 
philoaophj,  ae  ftom  th«  attnelioa  ttiej  felt  to  »■»•  graat  nad  wjtMiioaa 
knoiriedg*  of  natim.  His  works  smbmI  togiT«  pTDmiaaof  ■nlooking' totbem 
tboae  nat  intellMta*!  treaaorM  reKrred  Hx  the  icnniDj  of  our  owd  age,  bnt 
of  (t)«  esiatenaa  of  irhloh  th«j  poaseaMd  a  kind  oT  dial  halT-cooaciaaBDaM. 
Henoe  the  leactren  of  th«  ttiirtatatb  mntary  could  haidl;  do  nMH«  eflbctm 
NTvlM  to  the  aa«K  of  trnth  than  bj  handling  thsM  tnlgceu  according  u>  • 
Chrinian  method,  and  prorlDg  that  bltfa  and  acienae  were  in  no  aenae  oppoaed 
to  one  another.  Halltun  alliKta  to  gitare  orer  tho  orll  tnflkcted  on  Borope  hf 
Hm  credit  wbkih  Albeilfa  inihienoe  fare  to  the  atadj  of  aatnilof^,  nlchnnj, 
and  magloL  The  aolbor  «f  Goainoa,  howerer,  pann  a  very  diflkrent  verdic** 
M  the  nature  of  hia  acientiflc  writliiga,  and  one  wfaidi  our  readan  wiR  b« 
dlepoBod  to  leoelTe  u  more  worthy  of  attention.  'AlbartDa  Kagno*,'  aafa 
Homboldt,  'waa  equally  actitn  and  influential  in  promoting  the  itodj  of 
■atnral  aoicDce,  aad  of  the  Aristotelian  phlloaophy.  ....  Hia  worka  contain 
woie  ezraedlnglj  acute  ramaika  on  the  organic  ttrvctnre  and  pliyiiolof^  of 
^nta.  One  of  Jiia  works,  bearing  the  titleof  Liber  Qmaegrofliiaa  dt  Sblitm 
Looarvm,  is  a  ipeeiaa  of  phjelcal  geography.  I  hiTe  fbnnd  in  it  coniiderationa 
on  the  dependence  of  temperature  ooDcurreatly  on  latitude  and  elevation,  and 
«  (tie  otibct  of  dilTeniit  anglea  of  inddeneo  of  the  sun's  rays  in  healing  dia 
ground,  whidi  hare  excited  my  anrprise.'*  Jourdain,  anodier  (oodem  eriti^ 
mj*,  'whether  we  consider  htm  is  a  theologian  or  a  j^loaoplier,  Aibert  was 
nndoabledly  one  of  the  moat  eztraordin»ry  men  of  hlg  age;  I  might  aay,  one 
Of  the  Most  wonderAil  men  ot  genius  who  has  appeared  Inpaat  times.' 

It  may  tie  of  intereet  to  notice  beta  a  tew  t^  Ihe  sctentifle  viewi  of  Albert, 
whlcli  show  bo*  moch  he  owed  to  hia  own  sagadoiii  obMrraliMi  of  natuni 
phenomena,  aud  how  far  ha  waa  in  adrance  of  hia  age;  He  deddea  Ihat  the 
llilky  Wayii  nothing  but  a  rut  aasemblige .  of  stara,  but  aappoeea,- naturally 
•Dongh,  Am  they  ocoapy  Ibe  oridi  which  receives  tbe  light  of  the  sun.  Tbe 
flgures  Tiaibte  on  the  moon's  Mlalt  are  not,  he  sty^  as  baa  hitherto  been  Bup- 
pcoed,  reflections  of  tlie  aeia  and  monntalns  of  tbe  earth,  but  oonOgmtlons  of 
bar  own  Mirface.  He  notices,  in  order  to  correct  it,  the  assertion  of  Ariatotio 
thatlnnarralnbowsappearonlytwloeinflftyyeaTs;  'I  m:M^' hesnys.  'liave 
obserred  two  In  a  tingle  year.'  He  baa  something  to  say  on  the  relNctlon  of 
ttiB  solar  my,  notleee  certain  crystaU  wbicti  have  a  power  of  reAvction,  and 
remark*  that  none  of  tbe  ancients,  and  Aw  modens,  wer*  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  mirrors.  In  his  tenth  book,  wherein  he  calslbgues  and 
deecribea  an  tbe  trees,  plants,  and  herbs  known  in  his  time,  be  ohservea,  '  all 
fliat  is  here  rat  down  Is  the  rwmlt  of  our  own  experience,  or  has  been  bor- 
rowed ftom  snthors,  whom  we  know  lohnTe  written  what  tbeir  personal  eiperi- 
snco  has  eonflrmed:  ftir  In  these  matters  experience  alone  can  give  certainty.' 
{Brptrimaitian  MfBtn  eert^iaat  faUbu^.  Such  an  expression,  which  might  ha<r« 
proceeded  firm  tilt  pen  of  Bacon,  argaea  in  iteelT  a  prodlglona  scientiflo 
progreaa,  and  shows  that  the  medisTal  fKar  waa  on  the  track  so  lucoMsftiUy 
pnrsned  by  modem  natural  phOiMophy.  He  had  fairly  shaken  off  the  thacUea 
*  Tla  ntf  miHikdtlf  puHfi  hw*  nbmd  In  ij  Bnoibijlili  !■  U  ba  roaiiil  In  Ike  TiaUiM  '  Da 
MriD  «l  nDwIa.'  II  ii  InnilUad  ■!  tonfth  In  Biihin'i  Hfi  tf  B.  Mttrt  (tk.  **^.i,  tHm 
wtigh  ntk  bw  taH  ekMj  uinaM  iha  Hniiirjr  of  hb  lelHlUd  Tim*  |lna  la  lb*  InL 
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which  bMl  hillMrU  twd  np  diaooreij,  and  wm  tb*  ikre  Mllhw  of  Flinj  oat 
of  Ariatotie. 

Be  tTMtU  u  fitbaloiu  the  conunonlj  reaairad  Jda*,  in  wUoh  Bade  had 
aoqnieacad,  IliM  Iha  ragkMi  of  the  a«rth  aouth  of  tb«  ctjuator  vh  onioluJNUU*, 
•nd  cooaiden  that,  frun  \b«  eqaitor  to  the  aooUi  pcJe^  the  earth  wa*  not  oaij 
habitable,  but,  in  all  pcobabilitf,  actuallj'  iahabited,  except  diracUj  at  Um 
pcrie^  whan  he  tB^isea  the  oald  to  ba  ezcaaMve.  If  there  are  anj  animala 
tixre,  he  mj*i  ^'*7  "■■■' '""  ^7  ^'■'(^  Ana  Ut  defend  them  Aom  the  rigor 
of  Um  oliDwIe,  and  are  probab(r  of  a  mhOt  hoIot.  Tha  iDleoait;  of  cold  i^ 
however,  tempend  by  the  action  of  tho  aaa.  He  daacribea  ibo  antipodea  and 
the  countriaa  tber  oompriM^  and  divide*  tlie  climate  of  the  earth  iolo  aevea 
■onoa.  Heamilaa  with  a  •dtolar'a  freedoaa  at  the  limidicit;  of  thoaa  who  aop- 
poee  thu  penona  living  at  the  oppoaita  refpOD  of  the  eartli  miMt  fall  off— «k 
ojunion  which  can  onlr  arias  out  of  the  gnuwuel  igtMnaoe^  '  G>r,  when  we 
qaak  of  the  iotaer  bemiipheTe.  thia  moat  be  luiderHaod  merelj  aa  ralativelj  to 
oorselvea,'  It  ia  aa  a  geop^iher  that  Albert'a  aaperioritj  to  the  writen  of  hji 
own  time  diiedj  appear*.  Bearing  in  mind  the  aatoaiabiDg  igooraooe  whick 
then  prevailed  on  thIa  aabjec^  it  ia  truly  admirable  to  And  him  cotVootly  tradng 
the  chief  mountain  dutins  of  Europe,  with  the  liven  whnb  take  their  aonree 
in  each,  reiBarking  on  portion!  of  eoaat  which  have  in  later  times  been  aub- 
merged  b;  the  ocaan,  and  talanda  which  have  been  raiaed,  bp  vokaaic  action, 
above  the  level  of  Uie  eea,  noticing  lb*  modi&eation  of  elimate  caaeed  bf 
monntaiao,  aeaa,  andforeals;  and  tlie  divlaion*  of  the  lioman  race,  who** 
dilAiencea  b«  aacffbea  to  the  eSiMt  of  the  uuuuli'iea  they  ichabiL  In  apealdi^ 
of  the  Britiah  lalaa,  he  alludea  to  the  commonly  reoeived  Idea  that  anotber 
^atant  island,  called  Tile  or  Thnk^  exiated  Sir  in  the  Weetem  Ocean,  uniiv 
habitable  by  re*«oti  of  its  fKghtful  climsl^  bat  which,  be  aaya,  hat  perhaps 
not  yet  been  rlilted  by  man.  He'  wa«  aoquaioted  wHb  the  at*^  of  plants 
with  the  periodical  optming  and  closing  of  hh>*»nmai  with  tbe  diminution  of 
■ap  daring  evaporation  from  the  cutide  of  the  leaver  and  with  tho  InBaence 
of  the  discributlon  of  the  bnndie*  of  veeeeli  on  the  (blial  Indwtatioiia.  His 
minnte  obaarvations  oa  the  forma  and  variety  trf'  plant*  intimate  an  axquiaita 
aenie  of  Soral  hean^.  He  diatinguiahca  the  star  fiom  the  beli-Sower,  tella  at 
that  a  red  rose  will  totn  white  when  mbmitled  to  the  vapor  of  au^hur,  and 
makcfl  some  very  aagaoioui  ohservaliona  on  tlie  auli^aat  of  gHminatlon. 
Having,  in  hit  tenth  book,  given  a  catalogue  and  doacr^tion  cf  the  nnst  com- 
monly kikoWD  trees,  Arab^  and  herb%  be  t^*  us  that  all  ha  here  relatea  is 
either  the  trviX  of  bis  own  obeervatioo,  or  bomwed  from  writen  whsse 
aocoiacy  he  can  attaat  Tbx  ezlraordioary  erudiliao  and  originalitr  of  this 
treatiae  has  drawn  nrom  11.  Ifeyer  the  tbUowing  ocmmenti  <  No  botaoiat  whtt 
lived  before  Albert  can  be  compared  to  him,  nnks  it  be  Tbecq>hraBtu*,  iritb 
whom  be  WM  not  acquainted ;  and  after  him  ncoo  hai  painted  satuce  in  loclt 
living  oolon,  or  atndied  it  eo  profbuodly,  until  the  tine  of  Conrad,  Oeaosr,  and 
Cei«l|rini,  All  honor,  then,  to  the  man  vbonade  aoch  aatoniabing  progms  in 
the  adenoe  of  natnre  as  to  And  no  on«^  I  will  not  say  to  sorps**,  but  even  to 
eqnal  him  Ibr  the  apeoe  of  Ibree  centuries.' 

In  tike  Treetiee  on  Animal*  whiob  Joordalil  partioolariy  pialaia,  nineleett 
books  are  a  parapbiaae  of  Uichael  ficolt'e  trsnalalion  of  Arietotia,  but  the 
D  book*  are  Ail>ert'B  owik,  aod  form  a  precioua  link  between 
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KDcieot  (nd  nodMn  ideiMS.  It  w«*  not  extriordiiui7  that  mm  wbo  hid  m 
deeply  studied  natore,  and  bad  maatered  go  manj-  or  her  aecreti,  tboaU  bj  hi* 
woiidsiiog  oontemporariH  hare  beeo  jodged  to  bava  owed  liic  marrelooa 
knowledge  to  *  Npttnatnral  lource,  or  that  hia  nwcfaanical  eontrirance^  hia 
knowledg*  of  tbe  power  of  ndrton^  and  bli  pmdiKtioa  of  a  wtntar-gardep,  or 
taotbouM,  where  on  the  ftaat  of  the  Bpiptnny  134>,  be  exhibited  to  Willtam 
oT  HoUand,  king  of  the  Bofttaoa,  tdanta  and  ihiit-traea  to  (bll  blcwom,  thould 
hare  aabjeoled  him  la  tbe  mind  of  the  rnlgar  to  the  snqiidoa  of  tomrj.  But 
It  it  certainly  aurprialng  tliat  aueh  duugw  aboiild  be  reproduoed  bj  modern 
criiico,  who,  it  might  tiaTC  been  thoogfat,  wonld  have  condemned  the  retj 
belieT  in  wlDdHintft  a*  a  medlsval  aiipentllion.  Tbe  more  w  aa  Albendovata* 
no  incoDBidanble  portion  of  his  pag«a  to  tbe  expoanr*-  and  reAtatida  of  tboae 
ibrbidden  ait%  whloblie  will  mt  allow  to  be  reckoned  anHNiK  the  Mtence«,midt 
aa  geomanqr,  cbuiomanor,  and  a  brmidaUe  liat  of  other  braiKdiea  of  mmgie. 

During  the  time  tliat  Altiert  waa  engaged  in  tbeae  laboia,  his  daQy  lilb  waa 
«D0  whiob  migU  rather  hare  aeemed  that  oT  a  eonumpbtire  than  of  «  Btodeut 
of  pbftical  MisDoa.  'I  have  aeen,  and  know  of  a  tnilti,'  aaja  hia  diedide 
!nioma^  of  Oantimpr^  '  that  the  Teoersble  Albert,  whllM  for  manj  jeare  be 
daily  leotared  on  tbeokigT,  jet  w^ched  day  and  night  in  prayer,  dai|7 
Kdted  the  ODtir*  Padter,  and  at  tite  ccmclualon  of  ereiy  I  wow  and  di^wtatjon 
gave  himself  up  to  IHrine  oontemplatioa.'  Hia  akiU  aa  a  master  drew  an 
Incredible  niunber  of  Btudenta  to  Cologne,  wUora  he  not  only  Inqdred  with  his 
own  love  of  aoienoe,  bnt  directed  in  the  aplrttual  lib.  Among  tbeae  were  the 
bUsse4  Ambrose  of  Kena,  aad  Ulricb  of  Ei^brecht,  wbo  aAorwanla  beonw 
provincial  of  Gcrtnau;,  and  made  oae  irf  tiie  mechanical  tod  iciaotiflc  lore  ho 
had*aoquired  from  hia  nuuter  in  the  construc^u  of  tha  great  orgau  in 
Straaburg  catiiedraL 

After  lecturing  Sir  Ctur  jean  io  GologM,'be  was  ncaUed  to  Paria  in  order  to 
take  hia  degrees,  and  thou^  under  tiie  accuetom^d  age,  (br  he  was  then  but 
twentj-flra,  ocK^poaitHiD  waa  offered  on  tliepartof  llieuniTeni^  to  his  bung 
leoelvad  aa  Bachelor,  and  lecturing  aa  aa(A  in  the  pahlio  kIwoI*.  But  at  tho 
end  of  tha  year,  when  he  ibould,  by  right,  have  proceeded  to  the  degree  ot 
Doctor,  tfao  qoairel  which  had  already  broken  out  between  the  aeoolatB  and 
ragulara  was  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  calumniei  of  WiUialn  de  St.  Amoar, 
and  the  secolar  Regents  peraiitad  in  refiiBtug  to  admit  the  friari  to  any  of  the 
tbeologioid  ohairs.  The  dispute  being  at  bat  rofhrred  to  Borne,  St  Thomas  was 
summoned  thither,  and  by  hia  rioqnent  defbnse  ptocnred  the  c<KideniBation  of 
8tt  Anionr't  book  on  '  T)w  PwrOa  of  the  I«tter  Thnea,'  in  wbidi  the  religiona 
•iders  were  attsdied  in  soaadalone  teima.  llot  only  ware  tbe  deputies  of  tha 
oniTBrsity  obliged  tosubsoibe  tbia  soodemnation,  bat  also  to  promise  on  ostb, 
in  presKice  of  tbe  cardinals,  to  recoire  ntembera  of  the  two  mendicant  ordera  to 
their  academic  degreea,  and  aapeoialty  St  Bouavenlun  sod  Bt  IVmaB,  who 
iMd  bitberto  beeo  unable  to  obtain  tbeir  Doctor's  cspe.  The  publicatkm  of  tbe 
Pope's  bull,  and  the  eutfaarity  of  St  Louis,  flnally  brongbt  this  Texatiooi 
dispute  to  a  doM,  bnt  the  uoiTerrity  antborities,  though  Ibrced  to  yield,  con- 
triTsd  to  give  ezpreneioo  to  their  ill-will  by  an  act  which  provided  that  tba 
Domiaioantahonidalwaya  hold  Ifaslatt  plaee^  not  only  after  tbe  secDkrregeoti^ 
bat  alter  thoaa  of  evsry  other  nligiona  body. 
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The  thmitucam  and  On  Unvoerntg. 

The  Brother!  Preacben  vere  coidiallf  irelcomed  to  Farii  b;  the  Docton  of 
the  Uoireriitf,  who  ceded  to  tbem  b/  charter  In  1921  a  pUc*  oiled  St. 
Jacques,  aitiuted  juat  outsida  lbs  dtj,  where  they  fixed  their  chief  wlabliah- 
ment  (Convent  of  St.  Jame«),  uid  from  which  th^  derived  the  name  Ot 
Jacobins.  This  eatablishment  became  tlieir  fint  Stadaan  OtturaU — !□  which 
they  opened  under  a  Matter  of  Studies,  acconliag  to  the  ordinance  or  the  &nt 
general  chapter  at  Bologtie  In  1220,  a  echool  for  sacred  leamtug.  B;  degroM 
this  theolopcal  ecboot  was  preceded  bj  a  tbree  year*  courae  of  philoBophy, 
.  which  included  a  knowledge  of  the  languagea  of  the  neighboring  nations,  and 
flnally  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  Uin^ea.  To  accomplish  this  coune 
the  rule  of  the  Order  enjoined  that  there  ahould  be  a  B^gent  of  Slndiea,  a 
certain  nomber  of  Bachelon  and  Lectors,  and  a  Uaster  of  8tadiea ;  but  no  one 
oould  be  appointed  Kegent  till  be  bed  publicly  taught  theology  for  twelre 
years,  and  the  Bachelor  or  Lector  ten  yean,  and  all  these  most  have  oiaiD- 
taiued  at  least  five  public  diaputationa  JQ  the  schools  berore  the  aasembled 
doctors  and  acholsra.  Moreover,  before  any  one  could  present  himeelf  for  the 
examination  required  in  order  lo  become  a  Master  of  Studies,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  completed  the  coune  of  art^  and  another  four  years'  course  of 
theology. 

During  th%  year  of  religious  probation  which  preceded  profession,  tha 
novices  were  exclusively  lo  occupy  themselves  in  acquiring  a  Icnotrledge  of 
their  rule,  and  the  duties  of  their  states  and  were  exercised  in  chanting  the 
Divine  office  and  studying  the  ceremonies  of  tiie  Order. '  During  tbie  Une 
they  were  oot  allowed  to  engage  in  any  study  except  thatof  languages.^  Alter 
their  profesiuon  their  acholastia  course  began,  during  which  time  eveiy  (kcillty 
WBB  lo  be  afforded  them  fbr  pursuing  their  philoaopliical  and  tbeologicel  course. 
They  were  to  hava  suitable  cella  in  which  they  might  read,  writer  and  even  sit 
up  at  night  with  a  tIghL  There  was  to  be  some  place  in  which  Iha  master  of 
studies  could  assemble  them  to  propose  doubts  and  question^  <□  discussing 
.  which  good  order  and  courtesy  were  to  be  observed.  Every  student  was  to  be 
provided  with  three  books;  a  Bible,  a  copy  of  the  Bentencei^  and  ■  book  of 
biatorice.*  The  studies  bc^n  with  a  course  of  philosophy,  then  the  Scriptures 
were  explained,  and  no  one  oould  be  sent  lo  a  Sfufium  (Tewmte,  a  house  of 
'  general  studies  until  he  had  passed  at  least  one  year  under  a  profenor  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  After  this  came  the  oiplaDslion  or  the  Sentences,  which 
formed  the  theological  text-book,  until  the  works  of  8L  Thomas  were  aubsti- 
tuled  In  their  place.  In  the  schools  the  Lector  was  forbidden  to  use  any 
written  manuseripti  he  mlf^t  have  the  text  of  Ariaiotle  and  of  tlie  Sentences, 
but  no  gloss.    The  pupils  ml^t  take  written  notes  if  they  choa^  and  if  they 

•  Ktim  •pnklDf  of  Uw  tMj  >f  thi  BurlpUMh  M 
Mlaa  fa  •cctadHliMl  kMxr,  whiik  K  ■■  >t  *«^  *>> 

Ib  Chrirt.  ud    BiulfcltiB(  wilkait  t  slsu4  of  tr 

hMorr  at  Uh  Chunh,  ri|MlT  tpHkiBi.  li  Mthliii  abt  tt 

thm  inr  b«t»  (•  Din  Murwar  sT  kw>lni  ih*  CUM<e  dofiH ;  ftaitfia^hh 

HTwof  ImliteaMuhiBpkiaf  a«  Ulh  ifaiiit  Ih>  iMiifHl  hmii^wkick  lb* Cknmk. ky 

bn  docun.  mailrn.  u*.  ihnw  of  Pq|«  ■'^  CHHih  hw  iMMlnlr  pl«-l  lkn>|k  .nd 

omcwD* :  wbMK*  Ika  antiln  iiil«|>iM>ll«  of  Bcnpiun  ukI  Ih*  clw  (ipluUhM  of  IndlUaa 

tU  iki  utkniiUlin  Irfaiiioa  *C  dof  h,  w*  tit  lo  b*  bmt  b  lb*  HiUMr  ef  ik*  Ckarck.' 
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1lQ  iTNiv^Ranr  or  paru  txo  thk  buukiuans. 

WST«  able  to  do  so^  tbongh,  wi  tlie7  Mt  on  bniidlra  of  Mraw,  or  at  b«st  oa 
bendiM  without  desks,  this  wu  oot  alw*;*  cuy.  Host  were  couteot  to  tniat 
to  their  memoiy,  aaaiated  bj  repelitiona  of  the  master's  lenon  among  tbem- 
Klves.     Clasasfl  were  held  «vei7  daj,  with  weeklj  and  yearly  examiaations. 

From  the  Stvdium  Generak  in  Paris  the  uadent  paved  into  the  lecture- 
rooma  of  the  doctors  of  Uie  anirenity.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitr  or 
Haster  of  Sacred  Thedog;  In  the  Dominican  Order  wu  obtained  aa  foilom. 
He  who  waa  named  Baehttor  by  the  General  of  the  Order,  or  by  the  Chapter, 
began  hj  explaining  the  Sentences  In  the  iivbaol  of  aome  doctor,  for  tke  spoco 
of  ■  jear,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  prior  ot  the  conTeot,  with  the  otlior 
doctor!  then  profee^ng,  presented  him  to  the  ohiaceDor  of  the  Ghnrrii  of- 
Paria,  and  afflcmed  on  oath  that  thej  judged  him  worthy  of  obtaintng  a  license 
to  open  ■  acbool  of  his  own  and  teach  as  a  docttff ;  after  gofaig  through  certain 
MCamlnationa,  he  taught  the  second  year  In  his  own  school,  and  the  third  year 
was  allowed  to  have  a  bachelor  onder  bim,  whom  at  the  end  of  that  year  be 
presented  Ibr  Ma  license.  Thui\  the  dodor'a  ooorae  lasted  three  j^i^n,  and  no 
one  could  be  raised  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Ifaster  of  Sacred 
Tfaeoli^  who  had  not  thus  publicly  taught.  The  teaching  of  the  Friar 
Freachera,  howeTer,  waa  not  excloslTely  given  in  the  pnlplt  or  the  professor's 
cbair.  It  was  ^eir  aim  to  engnit  In  men's  minds  a  knowledge  and  love  of 
the  troth,  to  protect  them  from  heresy  by  bfbnning  tfaem  with  the  spirit  of 
,  the  Church,  that  spirit  which  finds  expression,  not  hi  her  creeds  alone,  bat  ber 
Utorgy  and  sacred  oemnoniea.   ' 

The  IHendly  rdationa  of  the-miiveraity  to  the  Dominicans  was  eariy  dt»- 
turbed  and  InTolTed  in  a  bitter  controTeny,  which  floally  extended  the  liberty 
of  teachiug  to  all  the  mendicant  orders.  In  1139,  iu  coDseqaence  of  a  riot  in 
which  the  atudents  engaged  were  dealt  with  too  severely  by  tbe  raty,  as  tba 
■uthoritiea  of  the  unlferslty  Judged,  the  capital  was  put  under  Interdict  and 
tlie  doctors  opened  their  sdioola  and  gave  tlieir  lectures  In  the  uwgbborhood, 
and  in  other  citle&  .The  interregnum  continued  three  yean^  and  was  only 
flaaHy  adjusted  by  the  interference  of  the  Pope  (Innocent  III.)  During  th* 
absence  of  the  masters,  the  Dominloans  who  had  not  taken  an  active  interetf 
in  tbe  Quarrel,  began  to  teach  theology  publldf.  Under  tbe  appointment  of  tbs 
Archbishop  of  Paris— tbe  flrst  incnmbent  of  the  vacant  cbair  being  Boland  of 
Cremonia,  and  the  second,  John  of  St.  Oiles.  On  the  return  <tf  the  masters  to, 
tbe  <Bty,  the  academic  authofitlee  resisted  the  right  of  the  Domintcan  to  teach 
outside  of  th^  own  convent  to  any  but  novices  of  Oieir  own  otder.  Tba 
Franciscans  soon  became  enlisted  In  the  Itay,  and  after  forty  yean  of  litigaHcB 
In  the  courts,  the  cs»^  complicated  by  manldpal,  corporate,  and  personal  actioa, 
waa  carried  to  Rome  and  waa  decided  by  Alexander  IT.,  who  belonged  to  tba 
Dominican  Order,  adversely  to  the  university,  and  on.  the  i&ih  of  October, 
DOT,  Thomas  Aquinas  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  Bonaveotura  of  the 
Fraodacan  Order,  received  the  cap  of  the  Dooton  of  Theology  fkram  the  Caiun 
of  Notre  Dame,  Chancellor  of  the  TTniverslty  of  Paris,  and  wens  admitted  by 
tbe  members  of  (tie  nniveraity  to  ahare  their  academic  honora,  These  two 
ven  were  admirably  fllted  by  their  learning  and  ability  to  aigoaliu  tha 
triomph,  In  whtcfa  all  mendkant  orden,  tbe  Oarmditea,  tba  Angustinesv  tba 
Bemardine^  the  Premonatralenses  (White  Canons),  the  T^itarUna,  the. 
Qsterciana,  and  all  rdigions  cffdera  devoted  to  attidy,  were  uithoriced  to  dian. 
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DfTBODncnini. 

Pbiok  to  laoo,  in  tlw  dUtnrb«d  eoniiition  of  tba  Ibariu  ; 
Mboola  and  DrnTonitiM  of  Italy  and  Franco  wvo  itanch  rewrted  to  hj 
SpMiiali  Tootb,  not  *  ftir  of  trbom  beoame  dkUnjuidMil  botb  ■■  atudenta  and 
pro&Mon,  at  Bologna,  Kaple^  Rome,  and  Paria.  In  12S0  a  Spaniard  waa 
RMde  rector  M  Fadna;  and  at  Btdogna  the  College  of  St  Cletnent  waa  loatituCad 
and  endmred  Ii>r  tbe  •dooatioo  of  bia  coapUymni  who  raaorted  tliere,  bf 
Cardinal  Carillo  de  Albonuc,  Arohbiihop  of  Tcdado. 

Atibboeb  (mcFTO  pniperi;  Aiiti-  IVoUd),  wboae  awnin«itBriea  on  Ariitot)^ 
and  philosophical  and  pbraiological  Tiewa,  baaad  oq  Uw  works  of  tlie  Oredan 
pfailoaopfaer  with  wliiob  lie  appeon  to  baT*  bam  acquainted  only  through  a 
Qyriao  tranalation,  wore  macb  atudied,  not  onlj  in  tb«  Arablaa  but  io  tba 
ClirMtan  aobools  «f  tlM  13tti  and  I4tli  centniiea,  wa*  bora  M  CisiloTa,  Spain, 
about  1149.  Hia  father,  wlu)  waa  chief  jud^  and  maatnr,  inatructed  liim  in 
UobacDinedan  Jarlaptudctice;  in  thatdogy  and  phiioaophy  lie  waa  taught  by 
Itophail,  and  in  medtdna  by  Ibr  Zohr,  tba  aldei.  Be  looaeeded  hit  tiitber  la 
hit  ciril  otBoe^  and  waa  aflarwarda  appointed  diief  judge  in  the  proTiace  of 
Uaarilani^  Of  which  ha  waa  depriTcd  l>y  the  deciaon  of  an  ecdewastlcal 
tribunal  on  accovnt  <d  hit  Motaammedan  heterodoxy,  bat  waa  restored  by 
Caiif  JJoMiMor.  He  died  in  Uoracoo  about  1217  [to  13S0}.  Bit  commeDtariea 
on  ArtatotI*  «o«taiiMd  a  qWent  of  phiioaophy  which  waa  not  io  twrmony  with 
either  tbe  Ciubtian  or  M"*^i"ff>*'*''"  teaciiiog,  and  tbe  aect  kuawn  in  Italy  aa 
AverroeaU  were  oondanuied  by  tbe  last  oooncil  of  the  lAtaran  nndar  Leo  X, 

It  iraa  tlnoD^  ATerroia'  treealatioDB  and  cMnneatariea  that  Ariitotla  was 
cliiafly  Btndied,  and  a  pantheiatio  phiioaophy,  md  natontl  acieace  preniled  Id 
tbe  Bchoola.  To  eaabat  the  skeptical,  and  it  waa  regarded  anti-churcb 
tendency  of  thit  tifi'*''"g.  tbe  stcdy  of  Ariatotlo'a  pbyaica  and  metsphyaics  waa 
liitardieted  in  tba  UniTend^  of  Fttria,  by  tbe  ttatatet  of  Bobert  de  Co[ir;aii,  in 
llllt,  and  a  little  War  a  ^^stematia  efibrt  was  began  on  tbe  part  of  tho 
'^■^'■■"n'l  Friara  to  tiatahliah  a  couiae  of  theological  stody  both  at  Cologne 
•od  Paria,  which  eulmliMtcd  in  tbe  triompbant  labon  of  Abertus  Magnua,  aod 
bia  gisater  diaoqile  Tbomaa  of  Aqnin,  both  of  whom  were  HdmiCted  to 
nniTertity  honor*  and  ciutirs  In  13fi1.  Tbe  beaTiaat  blow  which  tlie  doctrtnea 
of  Aremwe  reoeiTed  was  ftom  BL  Thonaa,  in  his  treatite  on  the  '  Unity  or  Che 
Intellect,'  and  in  hia  owmnentaiies  on  Ariatotl^  in  whidi  he  uaed  the  Aristotelian 
^alem  of  reaaootng  to  anplhJlatn  all  eppoaition  t«  the  trutbs  of  cbrittianity, 
n  and  laitb  into  aayvtenK^cbriatian  phiioaophy.  Ibis 
Ilia  gnat  work  tba  '  Bumma  neologiait,'  waa 
fiirmally  rEcogniwd  in  tbe  UDlversltiea  of  Paris,  Oxibrd,  Cambridge^  Bologn^ 
Padua,  Borne,  Naples,  Toolonae,  B.Um.Ty*  AIc^  Odogne,  tod  Louvain. 
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I   or  SAUMAHOA. 

Sauiukoa,  ft  lBrs«  dtj  «nd  mOiUr?  ilaUoii  noder  Bon 


ID  early  seat  of  a  biibop  and  •  catbedral  church  under  the  Chmtuui  Churab, 
became  ■  uDiTervitf  towo  in  1139,  under  Atooio  IZ.  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
Wbea  the  two  kitijplomi  of  Leon  ud  Cutile  nere  united  imder  St.  FenUoand, 
the  UniTetBil^  of  Paleocia  (tbaoded  bj  AIodeo  Till.  o(  Castile^  in  1209),  was 
merged  io  that  of  Salamanca,  aodia  1213  recei?ed  from  the  King  and  the  Fope 
Dew  stalatei  aod  priTilege^  whidi  were  enlarged  bj  hta  aaccessorlD  1264; 
and  again  in  1300.  The  whole  dlMipline  waa  admiaiBteted  bj  a  rector,  with  u 
Madenio  ooonoil  of  eight  mesiber^  origjnaily  appiuntad  &<iioi  the  stDdenl% 
with  pcmer  to  All  vaennciee  inthMi  number  aooording  to  Un  code  of  Alpbooto 
X.  in  1 364.  The  chapter  in  this  coda  relating  to  tba  aatablithment  and  oare  of 
great  pablie  kAiooI*  {SI»diM  Otiuralu),  m  in  adraDoe  of  the  public  legialation 
of  most  European  Stat«a.  TlUa  Mveivign  sHablUbed  AralHO  •■  well  ai  L*tiB 
achotda  at  Sevillo  and  Burgos,  preparatory  to  the  Vniveraitj  at  Salamanca. 

The  different  orders  or  facultiea  in  the  uniTenitf  ware  drnignatnil  bj  the 
color  of  the  tasaal  on  the  boodi — those  of  diviaitj  being  white;  canon  law, 
graeu;  civil  law,  crimaoQ:  aria  and  philoei^hj,  Idoe;  medicine^  jellow.  A 
bachelor  of  law  most  have  ibidied  aix  jeara,  to  wbioh  he  mutt  add  Sto  yean 
to  beccKne  a  lioenliateL  A  vaoancj  in  the  ohair  of  a  teaoliiBg  doctor  waa  Med 
bj  aenority  from  tboae  holding  that  dcgteo.  Tha  studenta  ware  grouped  in 
oollegei^  aocording  to  tbeii  aocial  poeitioa.  ■ 

'  The  college*  were  dirided  iolo  Jfayora  and  Mtnoret;  in  the  former  (4)  were 
taught  divinity,  law,  medjcioe,  and  the  claaBcsj  in  the  latter  (11),  granunar 
and  rhetoric.  The  eotlegea  were  agsin  claniQed  into  acbool^  ria..  the  Maf/orm 
bad  ac^oola  of  theology,  canon  law,  medicine,  matbematioa,  natural  {duleeophy, 
laoguBgen  and  rfaeloric;  the  Maiora  had  acbooli  of  grammar,  and  muai(v  and 
even  achoola  fbr  beginners  in  reading  and  writing.  Of  the  OoUtffia  Magem 
there  were  only  aic  in  hU  Caatilc^  (bur  of  which  were  at  Salamanca,  and  were 
dothed  with  special  privileget,  aaoh  m  being  open  only  to  aona  oC  the  great 
Ihrniliea,  and  inauriog  to  their  graduatea  immediate  prooiotion  in  Church  and 
Btate.  Tlieae  i^vilegea  ooirtinued  till  17 To,  « ben  ther  were  aboliihed  Uiroogh 
the  InSnence  of  a  niiniater  (do  Roda)  who  when  yoang  had  been  iqected  fhin 
membership  on  aeconnt  of  bii  hnmble  Mrth.  The  atodaots  of  poorer  ftmiUea 
Ibrmerly  were  anthorfzed  t^  law  to  aolioit  charity  to  D»et  the  expanaea  of 
Uielr  ednratiOD.  Such  atodentt  figure  largely  in  tba  novels  and  dnmat  of 
Bpaniah  Uterstur^  and  (rflen  young  noUameo  are  ivpreaaoted  aa  aaaomli^ 
the  garb  (a  quaint  oH-skin  csp^  In  which  s  wooden  apooa  was  studi),  language, 
and  vocation  of  tbia  dasa,  to  play  olT  their  pranka.  The  real  pauper  ftadent 
finternlE«d  with  betrgar*,  and  the  proverb  '  bom  with  a  ailver  'spomi  in  his 
mouth.*  was  not  appKed  to  any  of  this  cla«. 

Salamanca  at  one  period  numbered  ita  atudenta  by  tbe  thooMiid^  but 
anchored  in  eodowmenta,  and  administered  in  tbe  inlansu  t>t  tha  chnrch,  it 
BtDed  to  meet  Uie  demands  Ibr  new  studSea  nntU  ita  endowments  have  been 
conSacated  and  wasted,  and  ita  bulldinga  and  wiDipBkanta  have  been  dertroyed 
by  hostile  armiea.  It  has  now  loM  ita  place  and  pnatige  m 
fautitatloQ. 
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uaivniTT  or  aumla. 

Up  to  the  fcnndallop  of  Alcilm  the  adnaticnt  which  ^nmOei  in  Uie  penin- 
mU  appMTB  to  lu«f  bean  thoraoghl;  of  the  (rid  MbODL  Tb«  Spuiab  odI- 
Tenitiea  bad  iDdoad  mm  pacalitritin  aridiiK  tnm  their  proximity  to  the 
Ifoorwh  Mdunta,  md  qipoar  to  baTe  onltinted  the  B«MiiMrfcal  sdeocee  and 
tbe  Baaten  tongnai  more  genentUf  thaa  wu  olaeirberB  the  j»icllce.  But  the 
praniliiiK  toae  wai  KholaMio  md  eooteaiaatlaal.  Tbe  Kionasteriea  itiU  main- 
Milled  thow  poblio  Mboda^  irtilch  aerred  aa  (eedan  to  the  UDiTenntJea,'aikd  in 
tbeM  a  dkeiidiDe  waa  kept  up  dUforing  very  little  ftom  that  of  Fulda  and  St. 
QalL  At  Montaem^  paaaanta  and  ooblaa  wete  raoeired  together,  and  each 
wore  a  liltla  bladt  habit,  and  In  ehnrafa  a  nirpllca.  Thej  taag  erery  day  at 
the  Uaaa,  and  redtod  tbe  OtBce  ot  Oar  I0AJ,  mtSog  alwaja  In  tbe  refectory  at 
tbe  brethren,  and  alee^if  in  a  oommon  dwmitoty.  Brer;  roonth  they  went 
to  coafteiou,  as  well  as  on  alt  Ibatirals,  and  tbeir  atodlea  were  of  tbe  monaatio 
naoip,  witb  plenty  ol  Latin  and  plain  chant,  and  alio  iDstrumental  music  A 
niiBber  of  the  bravMt  Spanisb  knighta  had  their  edocaUoo  it)  Ibese  monuteric 
■cbotdi^  and  one  of  them,  John  of  Cordonnfl,  who  coatmanded  the  galleya  of 
Bidly,  and  reliered  Halta  when  beeleged  by  the  Tnrlu^  cboae  aa  hii  petroneaa^ 
bi  memory  of  hi*  achool  daya.  Our  Lady  oT  Ifontaerrat,  aul  bore  Iier  banner 
Into  battle.  He  iMed  to  oall  hbnarif  Our  I«dy'a  page,  and  aaid  he  vahied  the 
privUego  of  having  been  braniM  up  in  lier  hooac  tDore  than  hla  rank  aa  admiral. 

But  tbeae  are  old-fkibiooed  mentorie^  and  muBt  gire  place  to  aomethtag 
more  Id  aocordance  with  tbe  reqalreioeitta  of  the  age.  Tbe  RenaiuaDce  waa 
making  lla  way  Bren  into  the  Spanish  school^  aod  the  literary  morement  had 
been  Ibrtnnate  enough  to  Bad  a  nursing  *moCher  in  the  peraon  of  Isabella  the 
Oatholio.  Oannan  printers  and  Italian  prolhssora  were  invHed  Into  her  king- 
don,  and  Spaniab  atudento  sent  to  gather  up  the  treaaures  oT  learning  in 
fcraign  academies.  Amongtheee  was  Antonia  de  Lebrtja,  whom  Hallam  calls 
the  restorer  of  daasieal  literature  in  Spain.  lullan  maaten  directed  the  edu- 
cation of  tbe  royal  ohUdreD,  and  ttom'  thenoe  Uie  PrlDceas  Catherine,  doonted 
to  be  the  hspleaa  Queen  of  Henry  Till.,  recaJred  those  learned  tastes  which 
won  the  admintioa  of  Braamua.  A  Palathie  school  was  attached  U>  the  Court, 
la  imitatfon  of  Aat  of  Chariemagne,  and  was  pieced  under  the  direction  of 
Peter  Martyr*  whose  letters  are  tilled  irith  acconuts  of  the  noble  pupils  who 
thronged  his  school,  won  tnm  IHvolous  paslimea  by  ttie  charm  ot  letters.  In 
14SB  he  appeared  at  SaUmanca  to  dellrer  lectures  on  Javenal,  and  writca  word 
that  the  andienee  who  oame  lo  hear  him  so  blocked  tip  the  entranoe  to  the  ball, 
that  be  bad  to  be  carried  to  his  plaee  over  the  beads  of  the  stodents,  ■  like  m 
Tidor  In  the  Otympio  ganoL*  The  rege  Ibr  karalng  want  on  at  each  a  pace 
that  the  proudast  giudees  of  Csstile  tlioi^t  it  not  benesth  tbemto  aaceod 
the  ptoAssor'a  ohair,  and  eren  noUe  ladlea  ddtrored  laetorea  on  daaafcal  learn* 
log  in  ttie  balls  of  ODlraiMes.  The  queen's  noble  encoDragemect  of  learning 
had  been  fostered  by  her  conftoor,  F.  Franela  Ximenea;  and  wbeti,  In  lUfi, 
tlie  FiBBolscan  (Har ''»™''"  Archlririiop  of  TUedo  and  pAnala  of  Spain,  otut 

•  l««t  FKK  V*nlfl>.  t^  HWnWI  bMtk  wlia  aAanni*  %iina  u  mOm^  il  Qxloii,  ba( 
PaUl  MirtTt  of  Anffaiirla,  ■  Idaligll  at  Ih*  BormnM  &ntl7.  wba  hul  coon  Into  Sjala  at  Un 
U>luU»i<iniHflpiiii>liAiiibuHdiit>tR««,uditIl>*  KiUDltitloa  of  iMballi  obiH  it  Ibi  hli 
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.  of  hb  Brat  thouglita  wu  the  erection  of  m  model  uuiTeni?,  to  which  he  m- 
■olTed  to  doTote  the  immeMs  renDua*  of  Ua  weo. 

It  tu«  b«en  said  that  aeaU  of  haraing  r«qui»  tb«  MCMMriaa  of  a  fln«  air, 
and  even  the  channa  of  oataral  aaenei; ;  aikd  we  migbt  quote  one  of  tba  moM 
exquisite  piecM  of  word-paitLtlug  to  be  fbuud  Id  any  Jmagaaga  whkb  i«  written 
to  show  the  apodal  gift  eqjojsd  bf  Atbeoa.  rendeiiDg  her  wortlij  to  be  tba 
cipltul  of  mind.  It  waa  the  olear  elaatie  air  of  Auica  whkh  commuiilaalad 
Romeihing  of  iu  own  sunniiun  and  elaaticd^  to  tlie  InteMBOt  of  ber  dtJaaD^ 
Juat  ad  it  imparted  a  goldoi  ooloring  areo  to  Um  .  marble  dog  oat  of  that 
brored  aoiL  So  it  liad  been  with  Pkiia,  the  Atheaa  of  the  Hkldle  Age*, 
where  Btudeott  from  the.lbggx  iborea  of  Biitain  ooocMved  tbenttelTea  endowed 
with  some  new  faenlQ'  when  teUeTOd  from  tlie  opprGaaiaa  of  their  nativa 
atmoapliere.  And  eren  Loanin,  though  leai  &rated  Ihan  tfaeaa  bj  nature,  liad 
been  chotea  ia  prribmioe  to  other  Fleiniah  dtlee,  idiiedj  on  acootiDt  of  ber 
purer  air  and  bar  pleawnt  enlourage  of  oopaea  and  meadoini  with  their 
abundant  store  of  '  com,  applet  slieep^  oxen,  and  cbirpiDK  Inrda,' 

It  is  not  BurprisiDg,  tberefitre,  that  Ximeoe^  wh«o  aeekiug  iha  Otteat  ^lot  ia 
which  to  plsot  his  aoademy,  took  vei7  gnivel;  into  ooaaldeiBtion  tlie  queatioa 
of.sceaery  aod  climate.  Iha  cleur  atmosphere  of  Akula,  aed  the  tranqi^ 
laadacapes  on  the  baoka  of  the  Heuam,  so  Bootliing  to  the  maditatire  eje,  had 
their  ahara  ia  determiniog  him  to  Qs  his  fouadatwa  at  the  ancieiit  Complulum. 
In  its  grammar  acboola  be  had  made  liia  etirlf  atadiea,  and  old  bcijiah  tccolle«> 
lions  attached  him  to  the  apol;  whose  ancient  traditkna  leadered  it  doer  to 
Christian  sobolan.  Ther«^  then,  in  the  year  IBOO,  ha  laid  Um  fiMwdalion  ot 
bis  first  college,  whidi  be  dedicated  to  his  Muntlj^  predeoeMor,  St.  Ildefiusn^ 
This  was  intended  lo  be  the  head  college  of  the  Dnirersit;,  to  which  all  the 
others  were  in  a  manner  to  be  subonlinat&  It  conualed  of  tbir^-three  pro- 
fessors, in  honor  of  ttie  jeara  of  oar  Lord's  eartblir  life,  and  Iwelre  priests  or 
chaplains,  in  honor  of  the  twelve  Apoatlea.  Those  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  edncatioD  of  the  students,  hot  were  to  ledta  the  divine  office  in  oom- 
moD,  and  carrj  out  the  ritea  of  the  Church  with  becoming  aolemuitj.  The 
pro&sporii  who  were  all  to  be  theologians,  were  distinguished  bf  their  drees,  * 
lung  red  robe,  which,  being  Qong  over  their  left  abouldar,  hoog  to  the  ground 
fo  large  nnd  gracefiil  foldi.  The  collegee  of  St  Baibina  and  St.  Catherine  were 
Inlendi-d  for  Gtudenla  In  phikx^hy,  each  containing  (brty-el^t  atudaota.  There 
wan  a  small  college  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  Rw  poor  atadenli  in  tbcotogy  and 
meib^ine ;  and  a  larger  one,  used  ibr  the  reoeptioo  of  Uie  ndc  The  eoll^e  of 
88.  Peter 'and  Paul  waa  sxduaivelr  ibr  FnncisoHi  scbolars,  oorreaponding  in 
chsractw  to  the  monsstic  coUeges  or  bouses  oT  study  at  Oxfard.  There  wwe 
alao  two  classical  adiools  for  yc«Bg  stodenta,  fbrty-two  of  whom  recrived  a 
IVee  education  br  three  years;  tlwae  were  severBlly  dadkatod  toSL  Eugenina 
Bad  EL  Isidore.  And  laatly,  diere  was  the  college  of  St.  Jmwte  hr  the  three 
langongee,  in  whidi  tea  schcdars  stadied  Latin,  ten  Qnek,  and  lenHetRew;  a 
fbnndatioa  which  brtned  tlie  tooU  on  which  Ihe  Colleginm  Tritingue  at 
Louvain  was  aftenfarda  astablldied.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  Ubrariea,  re- 
(bctories,  and  chapela,  all  of  which  were  Sniebed  with  gnat  splendor,  and  the 
whole  city  was  restored  and  iMautifled,  so  as  to  make  It  more  worHiy  of  being 
the  ute  of  so  megniScent  a  seat  of  learning.  Other  hoosee  of  study  soon 
sprang  up  in  oonnectioQ  with  the  different  r^igtoDS  order^  all  of  which  were 
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•nxiniia  (o  aecura  Ibr  tboir  members  advantages  wliic'.i  were  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  in  such  abandance. 

Eight  jeacs  after  be  had  aolemDlj-  laid  the  fbaadatioD  stotie  of  hlH  flmt  col- 
lege, tlie  university  was  opened,  and  a  lirilliHnt  aisflT  of  profL-Bfora— in  all 
Ibrtf-two  in  number — were  gathered  round  the  cardinal  primate  to  receive 
their  respective  olDeM  IVoni  hla  hands  Ttie  government  of  the  univtrsitj  was 
vested  In  the  hands  of  a  chonrallor,  rector,  and  senate.  The  ^^tem  of  gradn- 
■tton  WHS  copied  Unm  that  of  Paris,  except  that  the  thMtogical  degrees  were 
given  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others,  and  made  both  more  honorable  and  dit 
fleolt  to  BtUin. 

The profeaonlilpa  were  distributed  as  fallows; — Six  hr  theolog;;  sis  fitr 
canon  low;  (bar  fl»' medicine;  one,  anatomy;  one,  surgery;  nine,  philosophy; 
one,  mathematics;  Jour,  Greelt  and  Hebrew;  feur,  rhetoric;  and  six,  grain  mar. 
Here  was  no  cb^  of  civil  law,  aa  this  faculty  was  excellently  taught  at  the 
other  Spanish  nnlversitlea,  and  XimoDos  had  DO  Hking  Ibr  It,  and  did  not  wish 
to  intmduce  it  at  Atcala,  probably  fearing  lest  It  might  prevent-that  predom- 
inance of  the  theological  faculty  which  he  desired  ahoald  be  the  characteristic 
of  his  uuirerslty.  Provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  the  aged  and  InBrm 
ptttf^ssors ;  and  on  this  point  the  Cardinal  consulted  hia  Ibnner  colleague  In  tbe 
regency'of  Castile,  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  and  established  slinilar  regulstionsto 
those  which  existed  at  Louvaln.  Tbe  ^stem  of  studies  and  rule  of  college 
discipline  were  drawn  op  by  hlmselt)  the  Ibrmer  being  In  a  great  degree 
borrowed  from  that  establishment  at  Paris.  PVeqnent  disputations  and  exam- 
isationa  quickened  the  appHcatum  of  the  ftndenta^  anid  at  these  Ximenes  loved 
to  preside,  and  encourage  tbe  emnlatioii  of  his  schidara  with  his  presence.  In 
tbe  choice  of  bis  professors  he  consdered  notbing  bnt  tbe  merit  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  set  at  nought  all  the  narrownesa  of  mere  natimalitj.  Spain  was 
by  this  time,  however,  able  to  furnish  humanists  and  philologists  equal  to  thow 
of  Italy  or  Qermany.  And  moet  of  the  flrat  proleasoiB  were  of  native  tiirth. 
Among  them  was  Antonio  de  Lebrija,  and  though  be  afterwards  accepted  a 
idiair  at  Balamanca,  yet  be  finally  returned  to  Alcala,  and  rendered  invaluable 
aid  to  Ximenes  in  the  philological  labors  in  which  be  was  about  to  engage, 
■nd  which  shed  an  additional  lustra  over  the  new  academy. 

I%(  Catnfbitauia*  Piiyglat  Bible  i^  Xtmou*. 

Ximenea  had  always  manlleated  •  peculiar  predilection  fbr  the  cultivation  tX 
Biblical  literature.  In  his  earlier  jears  hia  love  of  tbe  Boly  Scripture  had  in- 
duoed  him  to  devote  himseir  lo  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldaicv  and  he 
had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  he  would  willingly  ^ve  up  all  hia  knowledge 
tX  jurisprudence  to  be  able  to  explain  a  rfngle  verse  of  tbe  Bible.  He  oonsM- 
wed  a  thorough  revival  of  Biblical  studies  the  surest  means  of  defbating  the 
new  heretics,  and  hi  the  midst  of  Coart  engagements  and  political  t4^  be  at 
length  conodved  tbe  plan  of  hla  great  Polyglot  Bible,  In  whidi  the  sacred  text 
was  to  appear  In  tbe  Jbnr  learned  languages,  after  tbe  most  comet  veraioaa  - 
that  could  be  obtained.  lUa  great  work,  whkdi  was  to  serve  as  the  model  fbl 
all  snhaequent  attempts  of  a  simtlar  kind,  waa  no  sooner  dedgned  tban  he  aet 
abont  ita  exeoutiaii,  and  secured  the  oo^peistion  of  a  number  of  skillfbl 
scholars,  fixing  <«  Alcnla  aa  the  scene  of  their  labota  Immense  sums  were 
expended  In  obtaining  I^tin,  Oraek,  Hebrew,  and  Ghaldaic  mantUKTlptR;  and 
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ia  hla  dedication,  Ximenea  ackaowledges  the  inTaluRble  usistance  which  be 
receiTed  Ihtm  Pope  Leo  X  The  plan  was  eSHctly  one  aura  to  engiage  the 
ajmpathiw  of  that  geiierotu  Foatill^  who  accordinglj  placed  at  hia  comPUDd 
bU  the  treaaurea  of  the  Taticao  Libnrj-.  The  coellj  work  wlieu  complete  pre- 
aealed  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Teataotnit,  Uie  Greek  renioo  of  tbe 
Septiuginl,  tUa  I^iu  verwon  of  SL  Jerome,  and  the  Clialdaio  Faraphraae  of 
the  PeDlateoch.  together  with  certain  letten,  preface  aud  diBaertationa  to 
umet  the  atudj  of  the  aacred  booka.  The  work  wa«  commenced  in  1502,  and 
the  last  volume  waapublJabed  in  1B17.  Tbe  Bameenerg3rwbich  bad  succeeded, 
in  the  brief  space  of  eiKht  fears,  in  raiaing  a  univeraity  which  reoeived  tba 
title  of  '  tbe  eighib  wonder  of  tiie  world,'  was  able,  ia  QAeen  yeara,  to  bring  to 
a  happy  concIusioD  a  litersTj  undertaking  wbich  might  well  bavo  occupied 
tbrice  that  apace  of  time.  Ximenea,  wbo  felt  his  end  approacbing,  deaiied  to 
leave  all  hla  great  works  compLete,  and  urged  on  bis  acbolars  with  ftequent  ad- 
monitions OD  tbe  ahortneee  of  bumaa  lilb.  If  She]/  lost  kim  aa  their  patron,  or 
if  he  were  to  Ion  Uieir  labors,  tlie  whole  design  might  bll  to  tbe  ground.  Oo 
the  10th  of  July,  laiT,  tbe  laat  sheet  of  tbe  great  GompluteiiBian  Poljglot  was 
printed,  and  tbe  joung  son  of  tbe  printer,  Bocari<v  putliog  on  his  holiday  gar- 
meui4  ran  at  ODoe  lo  present  it  to  the  CardtoaL  Ximeaea  receired  it  with  a 
solemn  emotion  of  gratitude  and  joy.  '  I  thank  Thec^  0  lord  Cbriat,'  be  said, 
'  that  Thou  bast  brought  this  work  to  a  deaired  end.'  It  was  as  though  he  bad 
been  permitted  this  aa  hla  last  esrUily  consolation,  for  four  montha  later  be 
closed  bis  great  and  useful  career,  being  in  tlie  eighty-eecood  year  oT  bis  age. 

Cardinal  XuEtiEfl  {Frand»  Xhnent$  de  Cisnerv>\  «lstcBtiian  and  primate  of 
SpslD,  and  founder  of  tbe  UoiTeraity  of  Alcela,  was  bora  in  143T.  at 
Torrelaguna,  In  Old  Caatile  Having  studied  In  a  school  at  Alcala,  and  at  the 
UnlTeraily  of  Salamauca,  he  completed  hla  theoli^ical  course  at  Roate,  and 
returned  to  Toledo  with  the  promise  of  the  first  vacant  prebend.  Hot  DbtaiD- 
log  this,  he  entered  the  Fmndscan  Order  In  14B!,  and  in  a  retired  convent 
at  Caxtaoel  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinit;  and  the  orienUI  languages. 
On  his  retura  to  Toledo,  Queen  Isabella  made  him  her  confeaaor,  and  in  1195 
nominated  him  Arclibishop  of  the  most  important  see  of  Spain.  In  thia  high 
office  be  practiced  tbe  severest  bodily  austerities,  and  In  hla  travela  alwaja 
lodged  at  some  coavent  of  tbe  Order,  aud  confbnned  to  all  the  rulea  of  the 
place — settling  ooe-balf  of  his  enormous  revenue  for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
reaerving  tlie  latter  for  grekt  public  aervicea,  like  his  military  expedition  inta 
Africa  carried  on  at  bis  own  expense,  hia  seminary  for  young  ladies,  gmnaries 
for  periods  of  scardty,  tbe  College  of  St.  IldephoDSO,  tbe  Cniversty  of  Aloal^ 
and  the  edition  of  tbe  SUia  Sacra  Polyglatta — any  one  of  which  would  Ime 
signalised  his  career  aa  a  publio  beoefactcf.  In  1S07,  Fop«  Juliua  II.  gave 
bim  a  oirdiosl's  bat,  and  EJng  Ferdinand,  on  hia  death  in  1516,  iDtrualed  him 
with  the  adminiatration  of  aflairs,  from  wbich  however  he  had  leaive  Ihtm  the 
Archduke^  afterwards  Emperor  Charles  T.,  t 
intended  to  be  insnltiog— only  to  die,  in  December,  161T. 
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There  are  tea  nalrenitiM,  with  an  Attendance  (186&-1)  m  ibllowi : 

In  the  10  IkenltiM  of  pMloNipbr  and  Uteraton,  1,069 

"      10        "  exact  idMoei,  1,133 

"        4         "  pharmafj,  51 4 


ciril  and  canon  law,  3,48.1 

admioUtratiTe  law,  50* 

theolagj  Cnow  aboUited),  S06 


There  are  Mree  ipeelal  schools  for  the  militarjr  ler^ce,  Tiz ;  One  Col- 
lege for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  BIO  students ;  one  College  for  Cavaby, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillerj  had,  during  the  fears  from  ISSS  to  1861,  4S9 
pujuls.    Hie  regimental  ichooU  of  the  lanie  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

Hie  Marine  Schools  numberad  157;  the  Academj  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18 ;  the  School  ot  Condettabhs,  !0!  {  the  Special  School  of  Uvine 
Engineering,  16 ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

Ibb  militaiy  schoob  aie  less  atteoded  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  fbrmerlj,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fiU  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  185»-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
€70  eiyc^ed  ft  whole  f^  pUca,  !U  a  halt 


There  were,  in  1861,  71  liienoy  anociations,  with  1S,8M  members,  and 
36  libraries,  with  S0,6S0  books  (of  wbtdi  1,606  are  MBSJ.  "Fonr  of  these 
societies  were  private;    109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  3S  of  the  araoctatlons  called  amigat  del  pau,  with  4,47B 
members.     lu  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  adrance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  17U,  after  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (158S),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanub  language ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  fbonded  in  1 739 ; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  17S8, 

S.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Biadrid,  fbmided  in  1513;  among  its 
2,000 paintings  are  6!  by  Velasqoez;  iSbyMurillo;  fiSbyRaubens;  28 
by  Van  Dyke;  43  by  Titian;  10  by  Qaflaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  achnols  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collecfioda 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando ;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Sta^sUca  of 
Spain,  gathcxed'&om  other  sources. 
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L  ELnmiTABT  Soaoois. — 'Hiese  are  classlfled  ioto  Primai;  for  vary  jonng 
cbildreo,  aad  Superior  for  the  old«r,  iritEi  other  tchoola  having  botb  older  and 
jounger  pupils.  Or  thoie  of  a  public  character  there  were  lB,SfiO,  of  wbicU 
109  were  fiir  infmita,  and  271  (or  adults — hariag  an  agijregntfl  atteadance  oT 
912,195  papil.'i.  There  were  beaideg  3, SOD  private  achools  of  an  elenieatary 
charaiXer  witb  134,363  pupla,  making  en  i^gregBle  of  2S,0G0  schools,  and 
1,261,653  pupils,  or  one  to  vtMj  II  of  the  popolaKon.  The  censua  ahowa  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  bj  any  school,  public  or  private. 

TI.  Second  ART.  Schools. — Tbese  embrace  the  foUowlng  institn^one : — Fillj- 
eight  public  college*,  with  10,516  pupilsj  41  pcivat*  eollegea  with  3,141  pninls, 
and  a  large  number  of  boanUog  institutioDs  uoder  the  charge  of  ecclesiastic^ 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  an  also  belongiug  to  this  class  qumeroas  college^ 
wbic'h  are  aupporled  bj  the  munidpalitiea,  every  large  town  wid  village  b«ng 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  ioJitruclion. 

III.  SuPEBinB  iKSTRDcnoit. — There  are  10  Universides,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Liw;  'S,  Theology;  7,  Medicine,  and  4,  Pharmacy — 
as  follows: — 

Ttn  n/  SieTKBi. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Usdrid,  Oviedo,  Salsiaanca,  Santiago 
geville,  Yalencia,  Valladolld,  Zaragossa — 46  prolbssors,  117  students,  fta  of 
mbuopliy  one!  LitemHTC. — SI  professors,  191  students.  Tat  e/  Law. — BO 
profeesora,  3,742  students.  Six  qf  Vnolon' — Usdrid,  Oviedo,  Sslamaucs,  San- 
tisgo,  Seville,  Zaragossa — 1*  professorsi  326  students.  Swen  of  Mtdicuit. — 
Barcelona.  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Yalencia,  V^ladolid — 73  profes- 
sors, 1,16S  studenta.  Aw  l^rmaen. — Barcelona,  Onuiada,  Madrid,  Stnlia- 
go— 11  profeabora,  563  students.  Tlila^  ITfi  professor^  6,104atadenti. 
lY.  SanooLS  or  Spsoal  lasrauonoir.— 

Commerce,   9,  with  27  profeaBOiaand  693  scbolMS; 

NavigatioD,  U,  with  40  profeMore  and  &B6  scholars; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying  5,  with  20  prolbssors  and 
402  sch'olan; 

Veterinary,  4,  with  IB  pror^Baara  snd  1,078  scholars; 

Qvil  Engineer^  1,  with  10  professors  and  IIS  soholara; 

Mines,  1,  with  6  prafeivcira  and  34  scholara; 

ywemy,  1,  with  4  profeMOn  and  11  sohoUis; 

Arcbitectnre,  1,  with  7  profaeaon  aod  23  scholaTs; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  64 profbssors  and  l,SO<idiotHni 

DiptortMCT,  1,  Willi  S  profesMCi  snd  43  sdiolars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  soholan; 

Fainting,  7,  with  30  profesmra  and  1,271  scbolsrs ; 

Sculpture,  3,, with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  (cholan ; 

Muno  and  Deckmation,  1,  with  37  protessora  and  631  sdiolan. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  En(7clop»- 

diae  Fedagofric  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  sto- 

denta  In  the  different  nnirersltieB;  14,363  Elementary  schools,  oTwMdi  30,198 

werepnblio. 
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The  higfaeU  tcientific  inttructioD  ii  obtunad  at  tlit:  Univerrity  of  Ccnm- 
brn,  whii'h  hu  five  fHtulties,  tu  :  Hieologj-,  Jutiiprudeitcc,  Hedk-iD^ 
Fura  nnd  PraL-tii;al  Matfaemuici,  bikI  Philosophy. 

Since  the  UniTunity  hiu  lost  iu  ckriual  ■uparviBoct,  the  itudenta 
rtand  »  cloour  reUtmn  to  thu  proTesaora;  uid  it  u  charged  that  in  order  ta 
proinotu  tlieir  own  populsrit}',  thejr  Bbow  to  the  young  atudaBta  loo  much 
lenity  and  condesMBskM  to  iDcure  lb*  beat  reiuUa  of  itudy.  Cmmbra  haa 
never  had  a  complete  anil  hanMMUOHsly  arranged  coarte  of  leetures  on  the 
hoDUinitieti,  fdilloioptiy,  and  ancient  and  modem  llteratnre.  Until  1S59, 
tlie  cluneati  of  logic,  moral  acience  and  metaphysici^  wore  the  prtndpal 
fatanches  upon  the  programnM  of  tlie  LyMumi.  Here  were  Knne  ezcep- 
tiona  to  this,  anioag  tkoae  that  were  brought  under  llwinAuence  of  persona 
who  had  tnveted  abroad.  The  Departaient  of  Bellea-lettera  ia  followtng 
in  t)ie  track  of  progrea*,  eapvclally  in  respect  to  the  ■tody  ot  languagei^ 
anciunt  ai  well  aa  modem. 

The  late  king,  in  1859,  in  order  to  excite  a  greater  interett  in  educa- 
tion, opened  in  Lisbon,  at  liii  own  expense,  a  sort  olJiicuhS  des  UOrtM, 
whiL^  ii  destined  to  react  upon  die  Lj'ceoms,  beii^  a  sort  of  higher 
College,  harii^  five  profiiaaorshipa,  i^ch  hold  the  tame  rank  as  those  of 
tho  Unlvcisity. 

Among  tho  Special  Schooli,  which  are  of  mne  importance,  ia  tha  Poly- 
technic School  of  Lisbon,  which,  Uke  the  ichoid  of  the  same  name,  in  Paris, 
prepares  its  student*  for  a  similar  career  in  civil  or  military  life.  This  waa 
tbuaded  in  1779,  under  the  name  of  Royal  Naval  Academy,  and  waa 
reorganiicd  in  1851,  and  in  1880  attached  to  the  Uinistiy  of  the  Interior, 
because  it  educated  civil  engineers  as  well  as  o&cera  for  the  army.  Stu- 
dents are  admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  after  a  rigid  examinaticm  in 
French,  logic,  drawing,  arithmetic,  the  elements  of  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonootetry  and  mathematical  geography,  and  natural  history,  besides 
the  branches  <tf  an  elementary  edncatioiv.  The  Course  in  the  institution 
requires  three  or  four  years.  The  school  it  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  naral  oflicer,  and  is  well  provided  with  professors  in  the  various 
branchci  pursued.  There  is  a  library  andmuaewn  of  natural  history 
connected  with  the  schooL 

There  is  also  a  Polytechnic  Academy  at  Porto^  which  serves  as  a  naval 
school  and  for  a  commercial  and  h^her  art  and  trade  school. 

Ilese  two  special  Instttntions,  by  the  law  of  1B44,  have  equal  rights 
with  the  University  and  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  etc. 

Engineers  for  mining  are  not  edacated  in  Portogal,  but  are  obliged  to 
go  abroad  (br  instruction,  and  the  government  supports  at  least  three  snch 
students.  The  diploma  of  engineer  of  roads  and  bridgea,  from  the  Poly- 
technic School  at  Paris,  is  deemed  sufficient  &r  entering  the  poblic 
service.  gO 
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Hi^er  instruction  in  tfa«  trts,  or  phfhsophf,  and  fn  the  profesdMttl 
Studies  of  theology,  jaruprudoiM,  ■nd  nedidoe,  ftra  giTen  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  UpHlaMid  Luad.  The  fonner  k  ooe  of  the  most  indent  in 
Europe,  heving  had  Its  origin  in  IMO,  Although  It  wsa  not  dwgnsted 
and  recogniud  ai  a  uninnitT  till  1476-S.  It  was  modeled  after  tbe 
University  of  Puis,  and  retains  to  this  day  the  oM  itrpathm/Am  oS 
natiani,  corresponding  to  the  eight  prorincca  in  'Sveden,  cMb  nation 
having  an  inspector,  curator,  librarian,  and  dub-rooen.  These  natiMis 
■re  serviceable  In  the  discipline  of  the  institation,  the  certiBoste  of  hon- 
orable conduct  Awn  the  oSoers  of  the  nation  to  frhtd  the  student  be- 
longs being  necesssry  to  a  formal  gradastion  ft<oin  the  nnlvn^tf. 

The  library,  in  a  building  specWlj  erected  for  its  accanDwdatkn,  ooa- 
t^DB  over  100,000  printed  books,  and  6,000  mannseripta.  Ammigttie 
latter  Is  the  celebrated  eodtz  Arfftitttut,  er  copj  of  the  four  gnsrtJi 
translated  intothe  Teutonic  language  by  Bidiop  UlBlas,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Here,  also,  is  an  old  Icelandic  Bdda.  flie  nnivenilj 
possesses  a  Botanical  Garden,  with  a  museum  of  natural  history. 

In  1608-60  there  were  at  Upsala  1,403  students,  and  S7  professors  and. 
Instructors.  The  students  were  distributed  as  fbllows :  9H  in  the  dssaea 
of  philosophy,  2SS  of  tfaeoli^y,  104  of  medicine,  and  169  of  lair.  About 
160  students  are  admitted  on  the  endowment  left  by  Oustavas  Adolphot 
in  1631.    The  property  left  by  him  is  valued  at  i,BO0,009  rix  dollars. 

The  University  of  Lund  was  founded  in  1479,  while  this  disbriot  of 
Sweden  .was  part  of  Danish  territory.  It  numbers  among  its  gradnates 
the  great  Linnffius;  and  Puffendorf  published  here,  while  professor  oT 
the  law,  his  celebrated  work,  De  jure  Salurat  et  Oentium.  .  The  num- 
ber of  students  varies  th>m  year  to  year  fh>m  400  to  900,  and  there  are 
in  residence  fl\)m  BO  to  40  professors  and  stndents.  The  library  con- 
tains S0,OaO  volumes,  besides  many  valuable  manuscripts.  The  musenm 
is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  Sweden  and  Lapland,  in  a  nnmismatio  cd- 
lection,  and  in  specimens  of  ores,  minerals,  and  animals. 

IV.  MDBSIIMS  Or   AKT,    UTEajLTUR^    AYD  SCISHCK 

Besides  the  libraries,  and  the  scientific  and  ethnological  cotlectlmia 
belonging  to  the  two  national  universitiea,  there  are  at  Stodtholm : — 

1.  The  Roysl  Museum  in  the  Palace,  which  contuns  over  £00  pictures 
of  the  Italian,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  French  schools ;  a  oolloction  of  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters ;  a  gallery  of  sculpture;  collections  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Northern  antiquities ;  a  historical  museum  of  costumes, 
arms  and  omamenta  which  belonged  to  various  sovereigns  of  Sweden ;  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes;  and  a  cabinet  of  60,000  coin^ 

S.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  founded  by  Count  Tessin,  in  1783 ; 
of  Bdenceo,  of  which  Lionmus  was  one  of  the  founders  in  1T89,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Beraelius  ;  of  Horticulture,  founded  in  1740;— each 
with  coUections  illustrative  of  the  ol^ecta  of  thnr  respective  organisations. 
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Superiw  loEtructioo  in  Belgium,  as  now  organized,  embraces  ths 
eld  univenitj  of  Lounin,  tinder  Cfttholic  ooritrol ;  tb«  Sute  nniTcraities 
ftt  Ghent  ud  Liege ;  uid  the  free  nniTerait^  mt  BruBSels. 
(1.)  OaUtoUe  UHtvertOe  0/  Loauain. 

Ibe  Bnoient  UDirer&lt;  of  Loarsin  dates  back  to  14SG,  when  John  IT., 
Doke  of  Bntbiot,  vbtained  from  Pope  If  artin  V.  the  privilege  of  erecting 
a  itvdivm  gtiuraU,  and  from  Eugenlas  TV.,  six  years  later,  the 
theological  fiKalt;.  This  fkcultj  was  absorbed  b;  the  Dominicans,  and 
its  teAcbing  bacanw  aulboritatiTe  with  all  who  called  SL  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  tke  doctor  in  that  departinent  nt  learning.  ProSling  by  the 
disorders  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  its  statutes  were  drawn  ap  with  great 
eve,  and  are  ereu  now  cited  as  of  high  kuUuvitj  (by  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton and  others)  in  adjusting  the  powere  of  the  curatera  or  trustees  of 
such  corporations,  the  appointmeot  of  professors,  the  examination 
of  students,  and  the  internal  f^oe  of  the  institution. 

The  different  facnitjei  were  early  organised  In  separate  schods,  with 
special  aecommadalions  for  the  professors  and  students  of  each — num- 
bering at  one  time  43  houses  and  6,000  students.  Out  of  the  eight 
colleges  esubllshed  for  the  faculties  of  arts,  wss  the  '  Oolltgitim  7H- 
Ungiu,'  founded  in  1616  by  Jerome  Busleiden,  the  fHeud  of  Uore 
and  Brasmus,  for  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  The  ideft 
of  this  academy  had  been  suggested  to  the  founder  by  a  visit  to  Alcals, 
where  Cardinal  Ximenes  was  then  completing  the  establiahment  of  his 
university.  Hallam  tells  us  that  its  foundation  was  flercdy  opposed  by 
the  monks  and  (Kars,  '  those  unbeaten  enemies  of  learning,'  and  it  is 
true  that  the  old  professors  did  at  first  regard  Ibe  new  institution,  with 
some  jealousy,  Tb^  bad  been  used  to  write  and  speak  mediieval 
I^tin,  snd  grumbled  sorely  when  required  to  turn  Ciceronians.  The 
college  happened  In  be  Brst  <^ned  iu  the  fish-market,  and  hence  arose 
the  favorite  bon-mot  of  the  Louvain  conservatives,  '  We  do  not  talk  fUh- 
Mariet  Latin.'  In  time,  however,  the  fiah-market  Latin  ^etablisbed  its 
supremacy,  and  Louvain  grew  proud  of  her  classical  professors,  such  as 
Lonis  Tives  and  Conrad  Goclen.  The  colleges  gradually  multiplied  in 
number,  and  vim  at  the  present  day  the  city  is  filled  with  splendid 
buildings,  all  of  which  onoe  formed  part  of  the  university. 

The  University  of  Louvain,  long  second  only  to  that  of  Paris  in  the 
number  of  its  students  and  the  celebrity  of  its  teachera,  sod  more  com- 
prebenuve  even  than  Paris  in  the  sutyects  taught;  was  for  several  cen- 
turies &med,  especially,  for  the  validity  of  its  certifieatet  of  competeney 
— for  the  value  of  its  different  degrees.  It  is  recorded  by  Erasmus  as  a 
current  saying,  '  that  noone  can  graduala  in  Louvain  without  hnouUdge, 
maimen,  and  o^.'  But  among  its  different  degrees,  a  Louvain  promo* 
tion  in  arts  was  decidedly  pre-eminent ;.  because,  in  this  Faculty,  the 
principles  of  academical  examioatiOD  wen  most  fuUy  carried  out. 
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TflleHai  Andreas,  in  the  Zedlerian  Lexicon  (1T3S),  saji:  ' F!hi!o«opbf ,  from 
tlie  very  rommencernent  of  the  UniTeraJtj.  was  wont  to  be  taught,  partly  in 
private  housee,  partly  in  'Oie  Street'  or  public  School t^  Arli  (where,  iiidee<^ 
the  prelections  of  two  chaira.in  that  FacuKy,  to  wit,  eUiia  and  Rhdaric,  are 
eren  now  publicly  delivered),  the  DMStera  tberoaelvM  leaclting  each  bis  peculiai 
subject  at  H  fixed  and  aeparaCe  hour;  natil,  in  tlie  year  1416,  by  the  autboritr 
or  the  FocuUy,  primte  tuition  wan  abolished,  and  four  houae*  were  appropriate 
to  licensed  inalnictioD  in  philosophy,  Boue  eight  and  twenty  other  coU^M 
belonjiiiig  to  it,  being  left  to  aupply  board  and  lodging  to  the  atudenta.  TheM 
Jbur  hoiuea  are  commouly  colled  Pcedagogia,  andffem  Ihelr  aeYeral  insignia,  go 
by  the  nnmaa  oT  the  Lily,  the  fbkon,  the  CtaUe,  the  Hog.  'Th«  langwigM 
(Hebrew,  Qreek,  md  X^tin).  thereafter  obtained  their  cpedal  profeaMHi  in.tha 
Triimuilalor  Baalulian  College.  The  chair  of  Matheoiatic*,  though  ita  subject 
bad  been  previously  taught,  was  founded  in  the  year  1S36. 

'  Tlie  study  aC  PhiloBoplty  is  accompliahed  in  two  years.  For  tbera  ia  giT«B 
Dine  months  to  Logtc,  eight  to  Pkytics,  four  to  Mtlayhydci ;  while  the  three 
Ust  months  are  devoted  lo  Hepttilioru  ot  the  whole  course  o(  PhilofOiAi;. 
Account  is  rIso  taken  of  Moral  FTtOoMphy,  taught  on  Sandays  and  holidays 
by  the  public  profbssor,  ia  '  the  Street '  or  Scfaocri  of  Arts,  and  In  Iha  pmagogia 
1^  domeatie  prolesaara. 

'Tlie  exercises  of  this  philosophical  study  take  place  in  four  Rymnasia, 
called  Fadagogia.  In  each  oftheee  there  are  four  dally  prelections,  two  befor^ 
two  alter,  noon ;  and  each  house  has  four  Profatort  of  Phtloaophy,  two  01 
whom  are  called  Frimaria,  two  Stemiantt.  These  proieasori  diride  ainong 
thfm  the  whole  course  of  philoeophy.  And  flnt,  iu  Logic:  Tlie  Pritoariea 
expound  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry,  Aristotle's  Categorfee,  and  his  books 
of  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytioa:  while  tiie  Secondaries,  after  an  ezplBnatiolt 
of  the  ElemeDtB  of  Logic,  lectara  upon  Arietotle'a  books  oT  Enoun cement, 
Topics,  aud  Sopliisms.  In  Phyna  and  Mttaphytia  [I  omit  ihe  enumeration 
of  books  J,  the  Primariee  tench  at  the  bonrs  of  six  and  ten  of  tbe  morning;  Um 
Secondaries  at  two  and  Ibur  of  the  ademoon;  and  tbe  hearers  lor  one  boor 
take  down  the  dictatea  of  their  iDatmctor,  while  for  another  they  are  exam- 
ined and  required  to  give  an  account  of  the  prelection  which  they  hara  again, 
in  the  interval,  conaiclered. 
■ '  The  exercises  of  Diapaiaiion  are  either  private  or  poblio. 

'Thepn'vakarecoDducted  iu  the  several  Pieda|tiwia,  and  in  kind  are  two- 
lUd.  In  the  Urst  place,  the  stodenta,  at  certain  Bied  lioun,  contend  with  each 
Olfaer,  on  propoaed  question^  note  each  otber^  erroiK  end  submit  them  t»  tbe 
Judgment  of  tbe  Professor{  and  be^  thereafler,  aasigna  (lace  eod  rank  to  the 
more  learned.  Besides  these,  on  each  Monday  and  Friday,  there  are  Diqmta' 
tions  held  aa  points  of  Logic  and  Physics,  over  whidi  one  of  tbe  Profeseots  In 
TOtatioti  prteiiW    These  commence  In  January,  and  end  in  June. 

'  The  ptiiic  Disputations  take  place  in  the  common  ficbool  of  Arta,  which  ii 
called  'The  Street;',  and  these  also  ars  of  two  kinds,  to  tlie  first  place,  oo 
Uondays  and  Fridays,  during  Lent,  the  Pliyscal  auditors  oS  all  the  Gymnuia, 
divided  into  certain  dasses,  compete  among  themselves  for  gkiry;  one  pre- 
scribing to  another  the  matter  of  disputation.  Beadee  these,  there  are  eight 
other  Cisputations,  carried  throogh  on  Sundays,  and  which  commence  in 
January,  There  are  present  all  the  Pliystcal  hearers  with  their  Profossora,  and 
in  theee  they  serenlly  make  answer  daring  an  hoar  oo  certain  predetermiDed 
IImsus;  and  an  oppugned  by  tlie  Prior  Bxhitor  (that  It,  by  bin  who  has  been 
chosen  Irom  the  more  learned),  end  thereafter  by  others. 

'  The  Honors  or  D^n^ee  which  are  obtained  in  this  Faculty  are  those  of 
Badub>r,  LkvUiok,  Mailer.  Pvevioas  lo  these  there  is  one  public  act,  tiMt  of 
D^emaiiatioii,  aa  it  ia  called.  Therein  tbe  stadentn  of  Logic,  in  a  pablie 
meeting  of  the  whole  tJniversity,  severally  state  thoir  opinion  on  some  Ethical 
question  proposed  by  the  Ptoses,  who  b  one  of  the  Profeesort.  In  this  msnner 
thOTpToftaa  themselves  students  of  phUoaophy,  bat  obtain  no  degree. 

"n»  Baecalaurtaii  ia  here  two-fold.  The  one  is  obtained  on  examination 
•fter  a  tbree  months'  study  of  Phyalcs;  the  other,  after  the  completion  of  the 

-"       ■     ■  ■ ■  ■■      -■■         lyingeneraL 
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toUwTMwnbltFaciiltiror  Arte;  aitd<Hi  that  occaiion,  ud  m  OKir praeaet, 
their  Tuture  £tamM«r>  (tlut  i«  the  [eightj  ^imary  Profcaaon  of  all  the 
GTniiuuik,  Domiiutod  hj  tha  Qjnmasurcbi),  mdce  totem*  oath,  tb»t  tlie;  will 
be  infliuDcad  by  ao  private  favor,  bat  nnic  each  caii<li<l«te  In  the  ttrict  order 
of  merit  Tb«  nrnmiimioa  then  begiiM.  ThU  if  two-fold;  tba  one  ia  called 
the  Ttv^  the  other  the  EmminaUon  proper.  For  each,  tbe  whole  bodj  of 
candidatea  ia  dirided  Into  Aret  dasaca.  The  Jtrsl  daas  conwata  of  twelve,  to 
wi^  three  from  each  of  the  OjBiiuai*  itaulenl^  nanwlr,  who  b;  Ibe  Judgment 
of  the  DroGwMn  ataad  bigbett  ia  leamiDg.  Hie  aecm^  ti^a,  in  lilie  manner, 
compreneoda  twelvi^  the  three,  to  wit^  vlio  Awn  the  lour  Ofoiiuna  ar* 
named  ta  neareet  in  proSetencj  to  tha  first  To  tbeoi  of  the  aecoad  claia  ar« 
•dded  twaltpc  othera,  oalled  AipiraXI*.  The  Airil  dug  ia  composed  of  all  the 
test  Tiioae  who  are  of  Iha  Qrat  claaa  an  oacfa  examined  lor  ataoot  three  luiun 
oo  all  the  branches  of  Philosc^hj;  Uioae  who  are  of  the  aeoond,  ibr  two 
hours;  thoee  who  are  of  the  third,  fbr  half  an  hoar;  and  this,  both  In  what  ia 

'  odled  the  Trial,  and  in  the  Bzamlnatloii  proper.  Tlw  several  eumhi«ra  write 
down  tlie  auwen  of  all  the  candidates,  read  tben  over  agaia  at  boue,  and 
determine  what  In  t)>eiT  aeveral  opinkms  should  be  tha  order  of  all  and  «acb^ 
and  write  oat  the  Itst  The  examination  flnlshMl,  the  examinei^  on  a  daj  ap- 
pointed, eonaign  tiMir  liM  of  amngement  to  tba  Dean,  who  dellvera  then  to 

'  the  OTUinasiaKlia.  Ibej  eonsntt  ambog  then«l*ea,  'and,  bf  an  ing«iioiia 
device,  calculate  the  suOiagea  of  arrangement,  and  appoint  lo  each  candidate 
hia  true  and  unqueationable  ranli. 

'When,  bowever,  the  .^«  or  higbeat  (primM)  la  proclaimed,  the  bell  la 
tolled  in  hia  Gjmaasiuai,  lor  three  dajs  and  uighu,  and  holiday  celebnied. '  I 
pass  over  the  other  signs  of  public  rejoicing.  Thia  honor  la  valued  at  the 
highest,  and  be  who  obtaioa  it  ia  an  object  ^  nniversal  obeerratlaa.  On  tbe 
third  daj  thereafter,  in  the  public  School  of  Arte,  tin  candidaUa  are,  in  thia 
laahioD,  proclaimed  Licentiates:  In  the  fimt  place,  [lis  Dean  of  the  Venerable 
Faculty,  after  a  public  oration,  prMenta  the  CandldalM  to  the  Chancellor  [who 
on  thia  occa^n  ranks  superior  V>  Ibe  BeMor].  He  (the  Cbaocellor)  then, 
having  propounded  a  queatton,  order*  the  Primus  lo  afford,  in  tba  answer,  a 

rimen  of  hia  erudition,  he  hima^  acting  aa  opponeuL    The  names  of  all 
others  are  then  proclaimad  by  tba  BeaiUe,  tn  the  orAtx '  eatabliahed  bj  the 
Oymnafdarchi^  on  the  votea  of  tbe  examiniii^  ptofeasois.' 

It  waa  at  Lonvain  that  Pop«  Adrian  IT.  received  his  edaentlon,  and 
frooi  a  poor  wh^ar  raae  to  fin  the  posta  of  profeeoor  and  rector  of  tba 
uoiversit;.  Th«  son  of  a  boat-builder  of  Utrecht,  he  wu  admitted 
•uoog  a  eartun  nnmber  of  poor  boja  wbom  the  univeraity  bound  itaelf 
to  odaeato  gratoitondf,  and  endured  rather  more  thao  hia  ibaro  of  tha 
hardilufW  and  prirationa  lo  which  -  scbotan  of  that  ctaaa  *n  umtall;f  ex- 
pnari  B^om  aMe  lo  provide  hhnaelf  with  the  luxury  »f  a  lamp  or  a 
oandl^  h«  WW  aoctastonwd  to  proBccnta  bla  studies  after  dark  Id  tbe 
porch  of  lOine  church,  wbwe  a  lamp  waa  then  osualtj  anapended,  or 
at  tbe  atreat  oorser,  which  wpplied  him  with  a  fed>le  lij^L  However, 
he  teema  aoBetimea  to  have  bean  able  to  prooare  himself  ■  better  sort 
of  light,  for  we  read  tha^  om  cold  winter's  night,  Margaret,  tbe  widow 
of  Duke  Charles  of  Bntgundj,  then  govemes*  of  the  Netherlands,  re- 
marked a  tlnj  ny  that  issued  fimn  ooe  d  the  college  windows  at  s  vny 
late  boor,  and  bidding  her  chantberlain  find  out  which  of  the  stndenta 
sat  up  so  late  In  such  intense  cold,  she  waa  told  that  it  was  only  '  little 
Florentlus'  over  his  books.  With  a  woman's  instinct  of  eompsHSion, 
she  sent  him  the  next  day  three  hundred  florins  Sir  the  pnrchase  of 
books  and  firewood.  When  be  was  raised  to  tbe  head  <A  the  univer«ty, 
he  exhibited  the  same  seal  for  tbe  promotion  of  ecclesisaticsl  disoipUno 
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which  afterwirdB  won  him  aa  mach  anpopnlaritf  fivm  hii  Sonian  sob- 
jecti.  In  spite  of  their  coDtomptnoui  Btrictures  dd  his  HuppoBwI  bkrbar- 
ism,  AdraiD  wu  rerered  in  Loutmd,  sa  a  geDerouH  patron  of  l«tt«n.  Ha 
•rectod  utd  endowed  one  ot  (he  moat  mkgniBcent  ct^ege*  of  whidi 
LouTkIn  coold  bmst,  end  in  it  waa  deposited  the  autograph  copj  of  his 
works,  which  is  still  preaerred  in  the  great  seminar;  <^  Uechlio. 

In  1797,  this  great  catahUshment  was  (wept  oat  of  existcnoe  aa  a 
vniTer^tj  by  a  decree  of  the  French  republic,  but  was  revived  as  a 
lyceum  under  the  French  Uwveintj  orgaoiaatioo  ;  and  aa  a  nnirwsilj 
under  the  Datofa  government  in  18S6,  but  in  »  form  which  met  a  Arm 
resistSDce  from  the  Catholic  population  that  would  tolerate  no  govern* 
nent  ioterfereuc*  with  (be  religious  tnuning  of  tlte  youth  of  their  Uth  ; 
and  in  1S84,  after  the  tctolntion  of  the  governing  dynasty  of  1830, 
it  was  re-established  under  an  apostolic  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XVL 
Its  teaching  ia  now  organised  in  &n  Faculties :  letters  and  philoaopbr, 
■cienees,  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  in  which  there  were,  in  1878,  80 
professors  and  740  ttadents. 

(1.)  Stmt  (Mcerrifiw. 

^e  university  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  both  resting  on  old  IbundationB, 
were  instituted  by  the  government ;  the  former  in  ISIS,  and  the  latter 
in  1917,  and  receive  annually,  from  the  b^asury  a  subsidy  of  $70,000: 
Neither  have  a  thecdogical  fkculty,  and  to  each  there  is  attached  a  school 
of  applied  science,  with  special  rvfereno*  to  the  industries  of  the  locality 
— of  mines  at  Liegp,  and  of  engineerlDg  at  Ghent  The  degrees  ar« 
conferred  on  the  award  of  a  board  of  examiners,  appiunted  by  the  liing, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament  (two  by  the  3enat« 
tnd  two  by  the  House),  and  the  ministers  <ona  by  eaeh).  Bach  of  the 
fimr  faculties  (letters,  science,  law,  and  medicine),  baa  a  ^»eeiri  board. 
The  aesHons  of  the  board  are  poUio  at  Brusaels,  and  the  candidate^ 
Who  present  thamsetres,  on  oeogqilying  with  carlann  general  rt  filial  inni. 
are  exaniined  withoat  reference  to  the  place,  or  teachers,  where  their 
knowledge  lias  been  acquired.  Neither  of  the  institntions  have  tb« 
fltculty  of  the«di^y.  The  total  attendance  pf  stadenit,  indnding  thtt 
spocial  scbocla,  for  the  la»t  fire  years  averages  aboat  1,100—700  at 
Uege,  undw  60  teashers  (of  diCferent  grades),  and  600  at  Ghent  undir 
00  teachers.  Both  institntions  are  well  prorided  with  libraries,  labora" 
lorie^  and  scientific  colledieas.  The  matriculation  fee  ia  IB  francs,  and 
tlw  Jbee  iirall  the  courses  in  eadi  fcculty  average  SSS  frsoOL 
(3.)  I%c  TVw  ITttAwrrily  ef  Bnureb. 

The  TTnirersIty  of  Brussels  is  an  incorporated  institution,  managed 
by  a  board,  of  which  the  burgomaster  (mayor)  of  the  city  is  preddeiit; 
It  was  instituted  in  18S7,  and  professes  entire  independence  of  SH  eccl»- 
siaatical  views  or  teaching — confining  its  instructions  to  courses  in  let- 
ters, gclenee,  law,  and  medicine.  All  diplomas  must  be  signed  by  tho 
professors,  rector,  and  offlcial  inspector.  The  number  of  professors  and 
teachers  in  1669,  vras  00  fbr  446  students. 
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LAW  MBOOU  AHV  <m  BA8  Dr  SCOtUVD. 

Tbb  fbllowlag  notea  mod  extncta,  on  UDiTertity  Edncation  in  I«ir,  and  the 

nguUtlons  Tor  BdminJon  to  the  Bar  of  SootUnd,  ara  gatbarad  fVom  Larimer's 

JPaM,  Promt,  oTtd  PowiUt  c/  Vu    Vainrrtitki  of  Seaoiaid,  and  tbe  Report  of 

the  Scotdi  DDlmraitj  CoomiiauoD. 


Den  fbr  (he  ezainiiuCion  of  the  uniTKsitiai  ■aem  to  be  oamOt 


when  ther  ^V  that  the  prBosnt  Facultj  of  Law  in  the  Univeml;  of  Edinbargh 
U  of  TBI7  Tecent  orifpn.  'Then  were,' aaj  tli«  commutioiMr^  'do  nulerius 
bi  A>«  Ibrniatian  of  (ha  Faonlly  vC  Law  till  1109.  nhea  lbs  dvil  law  oUm  waa 
InadUted,  there  being  before  tbat  period  do  kindred  oUm  but  that  of  pnUio 
law,  which  had  beeo  rounded  two  years  before,  Tbe  data  of  Scotch  law  waa 
not  esUblished  till  tbe  yMf  1722;  and  it  ia  not  till  a  iew7«an  aflor  that  period 
that  there  ii  mj  notice  of  a  aeparete  Law  Faculty  lo  be  foaod  in  llie  recorda 
or  miaalM  of  the  univenity.  To  tliia  Faculty  (he  diaa  of  oonTeyanong  WM, 
upon  the  motiaD  of  the   Faculty  itseU;  added  in  IB2fi. 

With  refereooe  Vt  the  diA  l>w  olaaa,  it  ia  aUtted  that  'op  lo  the  period  at 
which  the  exaialnadoa  by  ua  <(he  cotDniaaJoaera)  took  place,  tbia  dan  waa 
divided  into  two  brancbea,  tbe  flnit  class  belDK  aerated  to  the  Institutee  rf 
JuatiDian,  and  llie  seeond  to  the  Pandeelai'  Each  of  theaa  rlaaano  net  Ibr  one 
hoar  ■  day  flr«  dar*  of  tbe  week.  Ihia  wmoKeBieM  va*.  an  it  appaare  to  tbe 
oooralttea^  iqjudicioiui^  aboliahed  oa  the  reoomniendatiaD  of  the  ooomiia- 
aionen,  and  the  clan  reduoed  to  lla  present  condition  of  a  aiogle  lecture  once  a 
daj,  on  a  inbject,  to  obtain  *  nKidante  aeqaaiataiMe  with  wMeh,  raqulraa  at 
4aMt  tbe  atody  and  appUeatioa  which  it  fimnarly  nceived. 

Am  regards  the  Scotch  law  claa^  the  eommiaaioiMni  report  that '  Che  leotorea 
on  Scotcli  law  ahould  embrace  boUi  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland ;  bu( 
FrofaBsor  Bell  stated  In  evidence  that  he  can  not  Sad  sufBcient  time  Id  one 
course  Ibr  the  civil  part  ot  oar  jariaprudence,  io  tbe  way  in  which  he  thinks  It 
should  belangtit;  and  that  he  bed  not,  when  he  appeared  befbre  us,  entered  at 
all  on  (he  orimiaal  law.  Hia  predeoeesor,  Baron  Hume,  bad  lectured  two  years 
-  separately  upon  thia  subject.  Indeed,  the  professor  admits  that  the  sesaioo  of 
five  months  is  too  abort  far  the  work  which  ought  lo  be  performed.  For  Iha 
fhll  diacnaaion  of  the  subject,  two  classes  would  be  requiinle;  and  Prolbssor 
B^  is  of  opinion  tliat  both  of  theee  ought  rattier  to  be  tnirfal  at  dlUbrent  bonis 
in  winter,  than  one  in  winter  and  one  in  aununer.'  Ihia  Bigge«U«  was 
adopted  by  the  commlaBioners;  and  they  reoonmend  that 'Scotch  lav  ahould 
be  taught  either  under  two  divisione,  dvll  and  criminal  law,  or  two  hours 
ahould  be  appropriated  to  It.' 

The  hlstiHy  of  tbe  oIms  of  'PobUe-law,  Bad  (ha  Law  of  Katnra  and 
Nationa,'  wbioh  waa  the  Scat  endowed  in  the  university,  ia  aomewbat  curiooa. 
'Although  this  claaa  be  regularly  advertised  with  the  other  clasaes  of  the 
university,  (he  preaent  incumbent  has  never  delivered  any  tectnrea.  His 
predeceasor,  the  late  Lonl  Ueadowbank,  gave  a  course  of  leotnres  In  the  year 
.  1180  or  ITSl,  but  tbe  study  of  that  branch  of  law  having  bllen  into  n^lect, 
he  gavwit  ap  |  and  althoagb,  in   1196,  ha  reanmed  tbe  sal^eot,  yet  the  naqlt 
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being  the  bbiiu,  be^  ifter  giriag  ■  lew  lectorea,  deaiatod,  m  that  dura  hu  bc«n 
no  ngukf  coune  Iot  ibont  <6  jwk'  "tiM  bet,'  aB^  the  oomnunkHieri,  'tli«t 
tbe  dus  of  pnblio  law  b«a  Uiiu  boeu  aDoibUated,  is  ■  unguUr  one  in  ttte 
hiitory  of  Uteratore.  At  one  period  it  was  thong^t  the  moat  important,  per- 
haps, of  all  branch^  of  liberal  iDRtroction,  and  fur  a  cental?  after  the  time  of 
Oroting,  it  attracted  more  attention  than  aof  other  part  of  philoeophj ;  and 
yet  for  many  jeara,  though  introated  to  n>en  wboae  talenla  would  hare  quali- 
fied them  to  do  it  ample  juatice,  it  haa  been  regarded  with  complete  and  bope- 
Ibm  indiObrence.  It  ia  proper  to  obaerre,  however,  tliat  it  ia  eiTon  in  OTidenoe, 
bj  Mr  Thomaa  Tbomaon,  that  it  tnlgbt  be  made  a  elaaa  of  the  rery  higheet 
attraction,  and  of  ^eat  Qtilit;,  and  that  tbia  might  be  effected  by  the  af^xHot- 
ment  of  a  man  u  pre-eminent  talenta  and  teaming.'  Notwithetan<Ung  thia 
opinion,  the  commianonera  reoommend  that '  the  daM  of  pnbUc  law  dioiSd  b« 
aboliahed;'  and  the  aiiggeatiOQ  waa  adopted. 

The  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  Ihia  claia  probably  wai^  that  the  profeaaors 
ttmflned  themaelrea  to  what  was  called  '  the  law  of  nature '  (lei^  ethlca), 
which.  In  the  hands  of  au  ordinary  lecturer,  WMdd  Tery  i«*dily  degenerate  Into 
m  repeiiiion  of  moral  common-placea,  to  the  excluaion  of  public  or  oonatitH' 
tlonaJ  law,  properly  ao-called,  or  the  rektiooa  of  the  citizen  to  the  state.  It 
it  BOW  BDcceaanilly  taught  both  iu  the  continental  oniTeraitie^  and  in  the 
Uclveiiity  of  London. 

ai.AB«OW. — In  the  original  tbtmdatkn  of  the  tTnireTBity  of  Qlaagow,  tbe 
boumea  of  theology,  canoa  Uw,  ciril  law,  and  arte,  are  ex^naaly  enomereted. 
Tbe  teaching  In  the  facultiea  of  law,  boweTer,  aBema  to  haje  MUm  into  dianae 
tUl  it  was  TeviTsd  in  1714  by  the  appointment  of  a  proleaaor  ofdril  law. 
Slaos  that  period  there  has  been  one  pnAaaor  of  law  in  the  UniTcnity  of  Glas- 
gow, wiio  teaclMa  usually  Sootch  law  only,  but  wbo  has  also  ocaawnally 
taught  ciTil  Uw  In  a  separate  dan. 

St.  AKnBiWB. — la  the  papal  bolt  by  winch  tbe  Institntibn  of  the  UniTeisty 
of  St  Andrews  was  sanctioned,  in  U13,  by  Bena^ct  XIII.,  the  study  of  the 
canon  and  dril  law  ia  enjoined,  and  In  the  secood  erection  of  St.  Uary'a  Col- 
lege, in  1!>S3,  the  canonist,  wbi  was  to  be  In  priest's  orders,  and  'aacronon 
MMOOVM  MeenKa  dteoratiu,'  was  to  teach  oanou  law  on  tin  days  of  the  wsdi. 

Abbbdsui,  Sm^t  OoUejt.—AX  Hs  dm  ereetion  in  1491,  by  the  bull  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  the  'Qeneral  Study  or  UniTersity  of  Old  Aberdem,' 
iDolnded  the  sutjects  of  dril  and  caoon  law ;  snd  by  tbe  new  election,  thwe 
were  to  be  doctors  of  canoa  and  dTil  law,  and  a  daas  of  stndenta  wbo  were 
to  '  study  ciril  taw,  and  be  present  at  tbe  leotwes  de^Tered  im  that  sutgeei' 
This  ctass,  it   seema,  still  exists,  thongh  isHBcient. 

MariKhal  (Mage. — In  this  iiwcitntion,  which  wss  foundsd  slier  the  Befbim^ 
tion,  there  was  originally  no  aehoid  of  law,  but  tlwie  is  nowattadiedtail  • 
lectareshlp  on  Scotch  law  and  eonrayancipg. 

-The  Bar  of  SeMmuL 

It  la  s  matter  of  hiatoricsl  fact,  that  Scotch  lawyers,  fh>ai  tbe  iostttnlion  of 
the  College  of  Joatlce  down  to  a  oomparatiTely  recent  period,  were  in  the  baUt 
of  Bcqniring  a  knowledge  of  tbe  eJTll  law,  and  of  completing  their  geneial 
education,  at  continental  univeraltiea.  Their  edocatlon  tiiete  fivqaently  oeco- 
pied  a  number  of  yeats;  snd,  not  contented  with  attending  the  lectures  of  tbe 
profcaora,  they  also  acsnetimes  KUmAti  themsdres  to  some  oelebratad  lawyer, 
at  whoee  consultations  they  were  present  ^le  repnlatian  of  serersl  eminent 
French  prolbwort  attracted  to  the  I>ench  unlveisltiea  students  ttma  all  quarters 
of  Europe.  Alter  a  time,  however,  tbe  cnnent  obanged,  and  Scotchmen  vent 
to  Lsjrdeo  sod  Dtrschl,  iiMtead  of  ■owget  and  Toolouae. 

On  their  return  home  from  Ihb  foreign  edaoatioD,  they  qipUed  for  adniMton 
to  tbe  bur  upon  a  petition  which  gave  an  account  of  their  university  stndiea. 
Here  are  ■  lew  iUnstntiona  from  the  records : 

la  ttie  HSa,  racocds  of  the  SedeTunta  of  tbe  Oonrt  ef  Seaafam  (Ubmry  nmrk, 
9B.t.S),  there  occurs  HiU  enliy,  of  date  3d  Janoaiy,   IGSI;—' This -day  Kr. 
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Alexander  Sim,  nn  biwfidl  to  Mr.  Alex.  Sai,  adTOoata,  om  of  the  Ckimmli- 
nriea  of  Edin'r^  a  admitted  aoe  adTocata  upon  hU  supi^icatio)],  given  in  to 
the  Lorda  in  August  last,  mcDtianing  that  be  tiad  atudied  the  lawa  thrie 
Taars  in  France,  wb«r  be  bad  emploTod  hinntdr  oidinar  to  tfae  lawes,  and 
■anrtjriiKa  extnonfiiMrDf,  rMOrttoR  to  tha  aiaat  laanwd  and  cntmitig  men'i 
leooDB  and  ctalareDGei^  till  ho  was  called  back  jrrfra  be  deceit  of  hia  parents.' 

Od  4th  Julj,  1694,  'Hr.  Thoaua  Nicolaone  gare  in  a  BDpplicstioDc^  bearing 
that  he  bade  followed  letters  (hnn  bia  joath,  and  had  apent  1  or  S  yean  in 
ojir  coantrcTa:  niairfbir  dared  to  be  admitted  ane  advocaL' 

'Penult  Mali,  1600. — Bobert  Bamiltone  gava  bi  a  antfdfcatione,  bearing 
that  he  had  atudied  tbe  lawes  at  Faria,'  Ac. 

'lltb  June,  1600. — Gomwared  by  Kr.  Lewis Craig^  and  [at>daccd  a  euf^ica- 
tloDne,  bearing  how  he  had  been  brought  np  at  the  schoolee  in  this  burgh  till 
be  peiibcted  his  coarse  of  philosophy,  and  then  he  west  to  Flanqp,  whei^  ta 
PoMec^  ba  atodied^lba  lawes  bs  Ibe  qacs  of  two  yearn  and  a  hiJb,  whereof 
I  hare  given  soma  siidenae  to  their  Lordships ;  ther^tre  desired  to  be 
admitted  ane  advocat,  to  the  effect  he  might  be  able  to  attend  on  (heir  Lord- 
ddps'  aervice,  and  other  aDbiree  of  tbe  country.' — Pilmedden  MSS. 

'10th  Jnlj,  IMS. — Mr.  Jo'n  Haljrdaj,  admitted  ane  advocate,  beaTtafi  ba 
was  brought  up  at  sctaools  and  philosi^j  wtin  tbe  burgb,  and  th^o  passed  to 
Poitier^  and  studied  tbe  lawea  be  tbeqiaooof  Byntsoryrbj,' 

'  ICr.  OUver  Colt ,  younger,  is  admitted  adrooatt  upon  a  bill,  pedsntiliBny 
bearing  that,  ailer  the  aocompllahing  of  hia  Rtodirs  'in  Uteris  humanioribo^'  M 
'  Bnlto  carsu  philoeophin '  in  the  eolleg«  of  Gdiaburgh,  where  he  was  '  donataa 
lanrea  artium  liberalium,'  and  had  atndyed  lawes  7  yeara  in  France,  and  mjnda 
to  be  a  profitable  instrument  in  the  Commonwealth.'— /H'ftnrfjdtn  if.S:,  1606. 

'IS  Jan.,  1GS9. — Thia day  Ur.  Oeo.  U'Keniie,  student  of  law,  gave  in  a 
supplication  to  the  oommisaioners '  (CroniweirB).  'meDtloning  that  be  bss  these 
tix  years  past  been  endeavoring  to  quali^  himself  for  the  ollke  of  ano  advo- 
cato,  both  by  itudying  the  dvU  lav  aiaotA,  in  the  UDtversities  ut  Frauce,'  Ic. 

Tbe  practice  of  r^'~"""g  continental  oniveisiliaa  tuminated  about  1800. 
Wfaoi  the  Ftencb  amies  entend  Leyden  sod  Dlraotat,  tbe  last  resident  Scotch 
(■■eboiB  left;  and  tha  ooiuiccllcia  between  Scotland  and  the  Low  Oountriea  in 
matters  of  Edocation  than  finally  dosed  How  intimate  U>u  must  have  been 
la  gvident  from  the  aingls  ciraumatanci^  that  in  almost  alllhe  univeiaitiea  of 
KraiKM^  fioUand,  and  Italy,  8eol«UDea  were  pmAsaor^  and  Hadrian  Dau- 
nan  of  Bystarveldt,  •  Dutchman,  was  appt^ted  la  tbe  year  1  SIM  Frofessor  of 
I«w  in  tbe  Uoiveraity  of  Edinburgh.  Education  abroad  doe*  not  qipear  ever 
to  have  been  made  oompulswy  hy  any  legulation  of  tbe  Facnlty;  and  tome 
of  the  ableat  of  the  Judges,  stv^  aa  Lwd  EamM  never  bad  the  advantage 
thotigb  admitting  tbe  cxpedteocy,  of  stody  out  of  SooUand. 
-  Tbe  leiloenoe  of  this  ooolinantal  study  was  lUt,  a«  well  in  molding  tbe 
rtMtfaotaf  and  beating  of  the  Bsn,  as  in  modi^ing  tb*  kw  UsetC  It  con- 
municatsd  tbe  ll|^t  of  a  good  ezaBple^  aifd  gave  tbe  tone  of  a  high  principle 
to  the  profcssion.  Ths  leflnamsnt  of  education,  the  tattaa  of  aobolarahih  and 
tbe  IVuita  of  study  kept  tbe  Faculty  ftee  tnxo  uasy  of  lbs  prqudioea  iucidant 
to  ita  provincial  positioo,  and  gave  it  an  jnfliujui^  daoied  to  mwe  oumeious 
corporattoos  who  have  diategarded  every  qyatMa  of  law  but  tbeir  own.  Ifo 
dicumatanoe  has  indeed  tended  so  mvda  to  tbe  Ibnnation  of  the  simple  and 
Intelligible  sfvtam  of  Sootck  law,  aa  the  libenl  training  of  the  Judgaa  who  in 
farmer  days  made  it  Tbe  imtiteUoDS  of  Lord  Btair  are  largely  iadebted  to  tbe 
drmmataDC^  that  ita  Kslhor  was  tmce  a  prolessorof  philosophy. 

The  qnallflcatiODB  exacted  finm  advocalea  were  at  dlSbrant  tlmea  matter  of 
regnlatioa  by  tbe  Facnl^  and  by  the  Court,  s^Mrately,  and  by  both  ooojoiotly. 
It  teems  generally  to  have  been  flmo^t  pwper,  od   the  part  of  the  Faculty,  to. 
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a  thrfr  reaoliitloM  to  the  Oourt;  ittef  tlao  m 
conBnned;  but  they  more   freqaeoclj  pasaed  uid   enforced  tbeir  reoolution* 
npoD  thur  own  aolhority,  without  the  aid  or  unction  of  the  Court. 

This,  boweTsr,  mtut  be  uird,  that  from  a  vwj  tvij  period  Ibe  Court  lent  all 
the  arasUDce  which  their  authority  could  g<T«,  to  tbe  eSbiti  oT  tb«  bar,  to 
uphold  ita  cliaracter  Ibr  learning.  Bj  a  reiolutlon  of  tbe  Facultj,  confirmed 
bf  tbe  Court  on  ITth  Hovember,  1610,  advocstM  were  only  to  be  Emitted 
'efUr  die;  have  paat  their  count  of  tAjloaapbiet  and  he«  bein  bTOt^itapin 
■ome  unireraitr,  aa  stadant  to  the  laweg  1m  the  Bpaoe  of  two  fien  or  tberebj.' 
(A.  S.  prlotad).  Thereafter,  two  modes  of  admiaaioii  were  adopted — la^ 
Ordinarf ;  3d,  Extnordinaiy.  Admiation  in  thd  Ordnary  tbrm  coald  only  be 
ofatalnad  aher  'apubliaaod  pdrate  ezatnioatimt '  in  'our  law  and  Ifae  drill 
law,'  and  bj  the  delirerr  of  '  a  public  lewon.'  Thw  ohled  was  too  Kvere  tOr 
totaj  eandidatea ;  and  so  petitioEia  were  preaented  lo  the  Court,  '  crftving  to  be 
•dnitted  adTOcat*  without  undergoing  tbe  □rdinw  ttyall'—wliicb  tba  Court 
■ometiuiea  graoted ;  and  the  admlniOD  so  obtained  waa  tsnned  the  fldmnnh'a- 
ary  loode.  Tlie  abject  of  thia  waa  to  allow  peraons  to  become  advocates  who 
appeared  of  aufflciont  ability  and  knowledgf^  '  altho'  tbey  had  not  studied  IL* 
Soman  civill  law;'  Ibe  Judges  however,  beiug  latisfled  'of  tbe  penou's  integ<- 
Ti^i  good  breeding,  booen  deportment,  and  fltnen  for  eierdsiiig  Uie  oiBce  of 
ane  adTOcate.'  All  lliis  opened  a  door  to  bToritism  and  abtise.  Tbe  relation* 
of  the  Judge*  '  importuned  the  Lords  lo  procure  thmr  entry  that  way,  and 
thereby  gave  oecanoo  t«  miacoiiBtraction  and  clamor.'  (A.  S^  iJlb  Nor., 
1691).  It  was  therefore  enaoted  that  the  kindred  of  Judge*  must  pu«  in  Uw 
ordlDBry  way ;  and  Ibe  ayitem  of  extraordioMT  admianon  only  continued  tbr  • 
few  jeare  after  the  Bcrrolatioo.    llbid,  Jnly,  1B8S,  and  2Mh  Jnne,  1693)^ 

On  the  !2d  February,  ItM,  a  oranniinee  which  had  been  appointed  to  eon* 
aider  a  proposal  lor  ezamining  intrant  advocalea,  upon  the  Bcolcb  aa  well  a* 
the  Boinan  law,  reported  that  'tbe  [r^oeal  aj^ieaia to  nanotonly  to  the  hmor 
oT  tbe  Faculty,  bat  also  6>i  tbs  intsmt  and  adTanlage  of  tbe  whole  nation,  •* 
tending  very  mnch  to  the  preveDtlng  of  persona  entering  Into  the  Mciety  not 
endowed  with  b  anfflcient  sloek  of  kiiawledg*L' 

Yrom  tbe  Acta  of  Sedenmt  abore  quoted,  it  appear*  that  examinationa  both 
on  the  Scotch  and  Roraaa  lew  had  been  required  ao  early  a*  ISBB  and  1691, 
*nd  therefore  it  a  not  easy  to  understand  why  a  proposal  to  examine  in  Bcotdi 
law  is  In  1134  treated  aa  a  novel  idea.  Then  is  do  evidence  in  Uie  record* 
that  the  report  and  proposal  were  adopted  by  Ibe  Faonlly  till  letli  Januaty, 
17S0 ;  but,  of  that  date,  the  Faonlty  rewiWed  that  tbe  ftillowiog  regnlatnn^ 
now  in  obaerrano*  (except  Bute  B),  should  be  adopted  in  tbe  enunination  of 
intranta — 1st,  *  private  ezavlnation  on  the  Civil  law;  Sd,  an  examination  ob 
the  Seotoh  law;  3d,  a  poblio  trial  oo  tbe  Civil  law.  TbeMivle*  wen  approved 
of  by  the  Court,  and  oonflmed  by  Act  of  Sedenmt,  18th  Febroaiy,  1160. 

The  Facnlly  do  no^  however,  appear  to  have  been  tatiafied  with  merely 
fequiring  examiaatioa  In  Sontcb  and  Civil  law.  Six  yeaia  afterwards  a  ineet- 
ii^  resolved  'tbet  aa  It  eonoenia  tha  boaor  of  tha  Faonlty  that  their  member* 
*houhl  Im  vcnant  In  every  part  of  polite  lllentunt  and-  more  particularly  in 
part*  of  leamiag  which  are  more  imaiediately  connected  with  the  Bomui  law, 
they  recommwid  to  the  private  examinaton  on  tbe  civil  law  to  examine  tlw 
candidate*  upon  the  hiatwy  and  anliquilie*  tt  the  Boman  law;'  and  a  copy  of 
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the  resolatlon  im  oi^ered  to  bo  aanl  to  the  profeflwra  or  the  nniTeirity.  No 
DOtico  wai  uken  of  tbo  Coort 

The  conna  of  itndj  wm  itin  ftirther  extended  by  ■  Ktolntkm  oome  to  In 
ITflO.  The  Pecnl^,  on  the  gromHl  that  It  coocenied  their  honor  that  thrir 
menbera  ihoald  be  Tenant  Id  genenl  learnbg,  *  end  partfculu-ly  hi  the  law  of 
natore  and  natloni — the  Ibantain  of  Jiutlee  and  equity — recommend  to  all 
yoang  gentlemen  who  tntetid  to  otter  themseltee  eandidalea  Ibr  the  offlce  of 
adTOoate  to  apply  to  the  (tadj  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nation*.'  A  copy  of 
the  Kaolatkn  waa  ordered  to  be.  aenl  to  the  proftmora  (but  not  to  the  Cotirt) 
Mbefbrei 

It  appeara  ttma  the  pToceedinga  at  a  meeting  held  on  Gth  January,  1 1[63,  fliat 
Hie  abore  reaolutfons  as  to  Uie  study  of  the  hMory  and  antiqnitiea  of  the 
Soman  law,  and  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nationa,  had  not  'been  property 
imderatood,  nor  obedience  given  thereto;'  a  committee  was  thcrelbre  Bpp<dDted 
to  'lay  down  some  proper  meUiod  tn  order  to  carry  the  same  more  eCTectoally 
Into  execotioD.'  The  result  wa^  that  on  24th  Norember,  1T62,  the  Facnl^i 
iutetd  of  recomroendlng  to  the  amdidatet  Ibr  admiaition  aa  befbre,  recom- 
minded  to  the  txamitiaton  to  examine  the  candidatea  upon  the  law  of  nature 
and  natioDB — the  beet  tDeam  of  enfordng  the  itudy  npon  the  candldataa. 

On  19th  KoTember,  1760,  the  FacoHy  adopted  the  wme  reaolatioD  In 
reference  to  Qraek  and  Boman  antiqoitka,'  npon  whidi  they  'recommended 
the  prirate  eaimlitalm  <n  flie  cItII  law  to  examhie  all  candidate!.'  A  copy 
«f  tlda  reai^Uon  waa  ordered  to  b«  aent  to  the  proftosora  of  the  oniTerrity,  but 
nothing  ia  said  of  the  Court. 

A  new  courM  of  inrestigntion  Into  thia  matter  waa  began  In  the  year  IT'Fl, 
Id  conaeqneDce  of  an  obserrBtlon  ftom  Hr.  Ormbte^  who  atated  'that  of  lato 
there  haa  been  a  great  dedine  of  knowledge  In  the  I^tin  tongue  among  the 
candidate*  fbr  the  bar,'  and  therefere  he  moved  that  the  t^cnlty  ebonld  take 
thia  matter  nnder  thnr  consideration,  and  think  of  aome  proper  remedy. 

A  eommitlee  was  appointed,  but  if  tliey  ever  reported,  the  report  haa  not 
bean  preeerved.  The  autilect  was,  however,  reannted  in  the  year  ITSti,  when, 
upon  tlie  motion  of  Ur.  M'Leod,  '  that  aa  some  miaapprehenaion  seemed  of 
late  to  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  qualiflcatlons  neceasary  Ibr  admlnlon 
Into  this  Facility,'  a  committee,  compoeed  oT  Meesrs  0.  Wallace,  Wight, 
Itadaarin,  Cnllen,  B.  W.  U'Lcod,  A.  Aberorombie,  Hon.  Henry  Erthine,  W. 
Oraig,  Charles  Hay,  the  Sdidtor-Oeneral,  and  Mr.  W.  Tut— Mr.  M'Leod,  oon- 
TenM^-waa  appiriiited  to  report  npon  the  nit|)ect  They  did  report  on  the  18th 
Jnly,  I'ISS,  recommending  aeveral  regulations  whldi  wore  '  taken  under  con- 
sideration one  by  one.  nie  Farally,  after  making  a  few  aUentiooa,  approved 
of  them,  and  rscMMoended  to  tl>e  Dean  to  lay  theni  belbte  the  Court  for  their 
appcobntkm.'  It  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ever  preauited  to  the  Courts 
nor  can  any  trace  of  the  regalatlons  be  Ibnnd. 

On  lOlh  December,  1181,  a  meeting  of  Facnity  was  held  at  which  no  other 
huaineEs  waa  ioae  exeept  agreeing  ananimontriy  to  a  motion  made  bj  the 
Dean  of  Faculty,  Henry  Erahliie,  to  the  eTect  that '  candidates  Ibr  the  offlce  of 
advocate  ehall  hereafter,  Instead  of  being  remitted  by  the  Dean  In  the  nsnal 
Ibrm,  lay  t>elbre  the  Dean  certiflcatea  of  their  having  hsd  a  regular  and  proper  - 
education ;  that  theae  certiOcates  shall  by  the  Dean  be  laid  before  tbe  Faculty, 
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who  bIuU  d«t«niuae  bj  baUot  whether  the  candidate  iball  be  remitted  to  Dm 
examinatorB  or  not.' 

This  reaolutioa  wu  entbriNd  bj  tb«  nle  witlnritj  of  Uw  Facnl^,  and 
withoat  the  Court's  mdoIuhi,  Ibr  Ibur  jotza.  On  list  Uafi  HSl,  ttaeDewi 
(EenTj  Erskine)  laid  befbre  the  Facul^  •  'icroll  oTnguUlMiu  retpeeOag 
intrant  lawyer^'  which  WBB  wdered  to  lie  upoa  the  t«b1e  £ir  the  peniMl  oT 
the  memb«n.  AC  Cb*  wme  time  it  waa  'rew>lT«d  that  the  ballot  sew  in  hc^ 
and  which  appean  ta  the  Familt^  to  be  inadequate  Ibr  the  pnipoee  (or  wbioh  it 
waa  BDacted,  ahall  be  tuapeaded;  and  that  till  the  propoaed  [^ulationa  oball 
be  pHseed'  iuco  a  law,  all  persona  whoae  petitions  have  been  remitted,  or  maj 
be  remitted  to  tlio  Faoul^  bj  the  Court,  aball  be  remitted  to  the  examinaton 
Ibr,  examination,  unleaa  noma  obi'ct'iin  ■'^'^  bs  atated  to  the  candidate,  and 
■ball  be  suatained  by  an  open  vote  of  a  nuOati^  of  the  Facul^  convened  Cx 
that  purpose.' 

In  1T95  a  let  of  nilea  rc^fulating  the  admianon  of  iDtr•Ilt^  and  requii^ 
aatiaEacloij  evidence  of  iulagri^,  good  breeding,  and.  a  regular  univeni^ 
education,  in  addition  Co  a  atudy  of  the  civil  law,  waa  adopted  by  the  Dean 
and  Faculty  oT  Advocate*  which  were  not  revised  till  1813.  In  that  and  th» 
following  year,  and  again  in  1813,  various  modiflcationi  were  made  in  order  to 
secure  in  all  candidatea  evidence  of  poeaesing  the  literai]r,  aa  well  sa  a 
knowledge  o(  civil  and  Scots  law. 

The  following  la  the  oooclneion  of  the  report  of  Ifarch,  1S14; 

'That  it  baa  bean  considered  aa  of  tbe  utmost  importanoa  fbr  securing  and 
perpetustlog  tbe  general  reapectability  and  profanonal  uaeMneM  of  the 
Faculty  oT  Advocates,  that  alt  those  who  ere  admitted  into  that  body  thould 
have  previously  devolad  their  attentkxi,  during  a  auitable  period,  Co  tlie  itndy 
not  only  oT  tbe  laws,  but  eJso  of  the  learned  lai^ptagea,  philosophy,  and  the 
liberal  aciencea.  Begular  attendance  at  an  unlvenity  fi>r  the  space  of  Sve 
years  at  least  aball  be  reqiUred  from  every  candidate  previous  to  his  admiasion 
Into  the  Faculty. 

That  every  candidate  fer  admisuon,  previooa  to  his  private  examination  on 
the  civil  law,  shall  produce  la  the  Dean  and  also  to  his  eiaminaCor^  certiBcaCea 
of  lour  yean'  regular  attendance  aa  a  atudmt  in  one  of  tbe  uDiversitin  of  this 
kingdom  or  abroad,  including  two  years'  attendance  upon  lettoraa  on  tbe  civQ 
law  in  some  univenity. 

That  every  sucb  oaodidate,  previous  to  his  private  examination  on  the  law 
of  Scotland,  ahall  prodnce  a  oerliSoaU  of  his  having  attended  at  a  Soote 
nnivendty  lectures  on  the  law  of  Scotland  fta"  aoa  year,  which  yesr  shall  bo 
onderatood  to  be  over  and  above  the  lour  years'  attendance  required  to  be 
certified  to  the  civil  law  exanilnatan,  and  wludi  ehaU  be  bald  to  coaapleto  tba 
Are  years  of  an  aniversity  edocatiorL' 

tn  1828.  a  committee  submitted  a  series  of  reconmendatkma  nquiring  finir 
year*  reaidenoe  in  a  nnivenity,  or  a  course  of  liberal  atudy  in  literature  and 
pbiloeophy  distuot  Dram  the  ooone  of  dvil  and  Soota  law;  aBd  indicated  a 
scheme  of  q)edal  Instroction  in  law,  whidi  Is  now  fhHowed,  witb  aoma  modi- 
flcations,  in  the  Unlverrity  of  Bdlnborgli  L(»inier'a  tMiftntHei  iff  flbnllanJ 
rati,  PrimU,  M(l  AsnUa; 
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CODBSSS  or  FACCLTI  OP  LAT-EDTNBCHOH. 

The  couiw  oT  stud;  in  I^w  in  the  Edinburgh  UniTsiBit/  exteixla  orer  three 
MMdemical  jeats ;  uid  Btodeiita,  irhether  intending  to  giadXMUt  ia  iair  or  not, 
•ra  adTiBcd  by  the  Faculty  to  attend  the  lectures  in  the  following  order: 

Fint  ytar — Civil  I<w ;  Seeaad  ytar — Scotch  I^w ;  TTitriJ  year — ConTef- 
anclDg;  and  to  attend  tb«  lectures  on  Public  I<w,  Conatitational  I^w  and 
Legal  Histoty,  and  Ifedleal  Jurisprudence,  during  the  aennid  md  third  jeara 
of  nndy,  in  auch  order  as  may  be  nio«t  convenient  to  eadi  indivEdoal  Modent 

The  course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Ijiw  extenda  over  a  vrinter  and  summer 
terai,  covered  by  one  entrance  fee.  The  winter  lectnrea  begin  in  November, 
and  continue  DntQ  the  end  of  Ifarcb ;  the  mmmer  lectures  are  given  in  May, 
June,  and  July. 

The  Bul^ect-matter  of  the  courae  is  the  eztamal  and  internal  hiatory  and 
general  and  special  doctrines  cf  tlw  Law  of  Rome,  aa  develt^ed  in  the 
iastitules  of  Oalus  and  Justinian,  supplemented  by  ttw  other  ante-Jnstinian 
•od  JoBtinian  texta. 

During  the  winter  term  the  exiemsl  history  of  the  law  will  be  taken  np; 
next  the  doctrines  ofgenenil  application;  and  then  the  Internal  histoiy  and 
■peckl  doctrines  (1)  of  Che  law  of  poweaion,  fnperty,  and  real  rights,  and  (!} 
of  the  law  of  obligationa. 

The  lectures  of  the  sammer  term  wDl  be  de*otad  to  the  condderation  of  the 
Intnnal  history  and  special  doctiine  of  (1)  the  law  of  the  bmQy  relation^ipa, 
and  (!)  the  law  of  Biiec«sslon. 

The  lectures  are  equally  adapted  fbr  students  Intending  to  enter  the  legal 
profiMiion  In  SooUaod  or  England,  or  qualilying  fi<r  service  in  India  or  the 
Oolonlea. 

IL    UW  or  SOOTLAKD. 

WnitM-  Seuion. — The  lectures  liave  special  reference  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Erakinet  and  atudenU  are  strongly  recommended  to  make  themselves  lamiliar 
dther  with  his  'FrindplM,'  Mth  edition,  by  W.  Onthrlcs  Esq.,  IS70,  or  bis 
'Institatea,'  edition  by  J.  Badenoch  Nlcolaon,  Esq.,  1811. 

1.  Sketch  of  the  Literature  of  the  Iaw  of  Scotland— the  wnroea  of  the 
Law— the  interpretatioD  of  Statute*— J^i^i^ictiou— Judicial  machinery. 

1.  Personal  Relations — marriage  and  the  modes  of  proving  It— patrimonial 
effects  of  marriage — rights  of  husband  and  wifb — ^asolatiou  of  maniage— 
divorce — tutora  uid  curators — mtooia — insane — idiots — bastards — master  and 

3.  On  the 'Origin  of  Property  and  ita  Acquisition — possession — faeritable  and 
movable— consdttition  of  heritable  rights — tbe  charter  and  its  clanses-  ■ 
Investiture — motoal  rigfata  of  superior  and  vassal — law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
— tranamiasion  of  feus — redeemable  rights — serritudaa  Pintails,  prsMriptiou— 
qoestiona  of  dottle  title. 

4.  Obligations  and  Contracts — general  requisites  to,  and  modes  of|  their  con* 
atruetlon — partnership— Joint-stock    companies — factory  and   i  "'" 


S.  Suoceaslon — heritable— movable.  , 

9.  Parochial  L«w^-cleigy,  teinds,  manaM,  and  glebes—cban 
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8.  Procedum. 

9.  Criminal  Law- 

Summtr  ■£iE»i(>n.— 'Tba  lecturei  od  Criminal  I^ir  are  delivered  during  the 

Lectures  will  also  be  dolirercd  dartng  llie  summer  of  ISTl,  on  BiUa  of  Ex- 
change— Cauttonary — Procedure— Law  of  Evldenue. 

IIL   COSVETAJtCtKO. 

Tbe  course  of  lectares  dellTered  from  the  Chair  of  GoDv^fancing  will  em- 
brace the  MowinK  (uliJecta: — 

Brahcu  FiH»r — Dteda  in  GeneraL 

1.  Cspacit^of  the  parties  to  contract,  and  lawfulneBB  of  the  sabjeot  matter. 
2.  Requisites  aa  lo  eitfrnal  form,  description  of  the  parties  integrity  of  tbe 
text,  and  the  eolemnitiea  of  execution  and  authentieatioo.  '3.  Deeds  pfirj- 
leged  as  regirda  these  aolemnitiea.  4.  Neceetity  ct  delivery  and  Boceptance. 
B.  Freedom  of  coDEenC  encntial  to  give  validity  to  Deeds,  and  operation  of 
error,  fraud,  force,  and  fear  as  grounds  of  reduction.  6.  Effect  of  lunnologaluM 
and  rri  inCerventiu  in  Talidating  Deeds  imperfect  or  delbctlve  in  ihemeeltes. 
1.  Tbe  Stamp  Laws  in  their  reUtion  to  eonveyaDring.  8.  QeDeral  stnicUira 
at,  and  clauaet  common  to  all  Deeds. 

Bbakos  Sioond — Dredt  Edatmg  la  Mixdiile  Righii. 

1.  The  penotial  hood  and  othef  peraoiMd  obligationa,  trMUDiaaiona  thereof 
inter  vivot,  and  discharges.  3.  FersODal  contracts  (excluaive  of  the  contract 
of  mRrriBge),  3.  Deeds  relating  to  corporeal  moTublea,  including  maritbne 
writs.  4.  E^ctoriei  and  power*  of  attorney,  fi.  Bills  ujd  promissory  notea. 
e.  Personal  diligence. 

BuiroH  TaiRn— Dmb  rtbding  la  Britabie  Rights. 

1.  Sketch  of  tbe  And*)  gptem  and  its  bearing  on  the  axistiBg  state  of 
heritable  rights  in  Scotland.  2.  The  write  conatilutiag  ■  feudal  Nate,  and  the 
respective  rigbla  of  superior  and  vassal.  3.  The  writs  used  in  the  volimlary 
transmisaioo,  inter  vivoi,  of  such  eslato,  and  burgage  Und&  i.  The  judicial 
trausmissioD  of  heritage.  B.  Heritable  secnritiee,  their  constitution,  tnnsmii- 
Bion,  and  extinction.     S.  Leaaes     1.  Real  diligence. 

BaANon  FoDBTK — /hmfty  Sellkmmlt  and  Rdativt  Deeds. 

1.  The  contract  of  marriage  and  bond  of  provision,  aa  aflTecting  movable 
or  faeriCable  estate  or  both.  3.  Textainentiiry  Deeds,  applicable  to  either  or 
both  classes  of  estate.  3.  The  entail  and  disentail,  atNl  relative  Deeda. 
4.  Tbe  completion  of  tittea  mortt*  ratiimt  by  executor  and  heir  lo  movable 
and  lieriiuble  estate,  whether  tetlale  or  ioteslate. 

In  each  of  (beae  branches  alterattona  made  by  recent  acta  of  Parliament  in 
the  structure  or  efl^  of  sny  of  the  deeds  or  write  treated  of;  will  be  pointed 
out,  and  tbe  old  and  new  forma  compared. 

IV.   PUBUO  LAW. 

The  course  of  lectures  delivered  fVom  the  Chair  of  Public  I«w,  and  the  Imw 
of  Nature  and  Nations,  is  divided  into  two  branches: — 

\.  Naxurai.  Law,  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  or  tbe  principle*  of  the  eclenca 
of  juriapmdeiice  a*  »  whole. 

The  object  of  this  very  important  branch  of  the  conrse  la  to  exhibit  jurie- 
pmdenco  in  all  ita  departments,  in  the  light  of  a  science  resting  on  nature,  as 
opposed  to  a  mere  syateBi  of  arlulrary  or  empirical  rales.  The  Law  of  Nature 
la  coDsequeolly  inTeetift»ted,  not  ••  a  primitive  ayitem  of  positive  law  existing 
in  a  particular  condition  of  society  real  or  imaginary,  but  *■  tlie  neoeaaary 
groundwork  of  society  itself,  and  the  unchangeable  element  id  all  systems  and 
branches  of  Positive  Lew. 
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Tbe  idalion  betwem  Xalonl  law  thai  aaditttlooi,  and  tbe  /w  malmrvle 
voi  jui  gatUmn  at  ibe  Homim,  tMTU^bwB»iwiptit»od  Uw  non  ccMntcd 
deflaitiom  and  (Uviaaaa  of  tba  MJMMit.  ancJMt  Bod  Bodem,  brieflj  maucialed; 
the  genenl  scbeme  of  the  wbote  COQOB  is  expluaed,  Mud  tbe  lint  bnnd)  Mb- 
dividnl  thm: — 

a.  Soarcea  of  natural  law,  or  of  fieDcnl 
poailive  law,  or  of  apccial  juriqiRMleiice- 

b.  ObJMia  of  natomi  bw.  or  of  ftnieTa!  janqtrodeDce  —  nltimate  objecta  oT 
poitive  Uvi.ar  of  a|McU  J»ia|»udencai 

c  Prazisnto  logreai  of  poailiTa  law,  < 


3.  IxTEBiiTiaiAL  I>*w,  or  Om  ^  Mb-  fcalo. 

1st.  Skeuli  of  the  DialorT  of  intcfnatkKuI  I«w.  <a)  The  Orieotal  or 
An(e-Claa«ical  Pmnd.  (i.)  Tbe  Ctaanral  Period.  \f.)  Tbe  UariliBe  roiD- 
manitin  of  the  Heditemneao  in  tbe  UkUle  Agea.  <rf.>  ThB|ceBeral  Baritmie 
codea.*  (&}  Tbe  wwiti—  jwnlkAiam  of  Ei^nd.  (/.)  The  Korth  of  Barofie 
and  Ibe  Haneatic  League;  ig.)  Tbe  rue  dT  antBtiltc  jnrisyiwleBCe  in  the 
■iitwDih  iDd  ee*enEe«i[h  renioriea;  the  Spaniah  psiodi  the  Dulch  and 
Gennan  Period,  down  to  the  Pewe  of  WeatptuDa. 

M,   PabL'c  Inlemalioaal  Lata. 

A.  iFidcpendeDt  SutM  in  their  peacclhl  rflatloDS.  (a.)  Becn^jtion;  or 
what  is  a  St4te  iDterTutMnallj  comiderMtT  {b.)  Tlie  dilTereDt  kinds  of  State*, 
(c  )  Tbe  pmpert;  of  tlie  States  (iJ.)  InlerrentkiD.  (t.)  The  balance  o{  power. 
(/)  Lexalion.  (g.)  T1«  diplonatie  pr^Jeamm.  <».)  Tbe  conmlale.  (l)  Ke- 
gotialion.     (/.)  Tmties.     (k.)  PtoImkoiuI  litenlnre  oT  diplomacT- 

B  IndrpeodeDt  Stain  in  their  warftke  (cfatkms.  (a.)  Trntilire  war  bj 
Bieain  of  eoibar|K>.  repriaaK  kc.  (k.)  Tbe  law*  of  war  on  land,  {e.)  Lawa 
of  war  at  MB.     (d.,  Blockade,     (e.)  Keutnntj. 

3d,  ftnak  /nfcraalaiaal  Liv,  or  the  nika  ■■  ■■■-J--—  with  whicft  tlie 
■nunicipil  lawa  of  one  State  are  remgnited  within  tbe  teiiitmiu  oT  aimher. 

The  abatnct  prinoiplea  erolTcd  in  tbe  flrat  brancb  of  the  cooiae  are  con- 
tinoallj  kept  in  view,  and  exhibtted  hi  the  oaocrete  in  ibe  aabseqnent 
branches.  Tn  diacanii%  the  doctiinea  of  Pablic  Inlemational  I^w,  the  aim 
of  the  Profenor  d  twofidd;  tat,  To  ilfaitfnta  to  law  atodeDla  in  general  tbe 
depeadcDce  of  a  ipectal  btaDcfa  Of  Juri^gudeace  on  tbe  beta  of  namr^  and  on 
the  relalions  ill  i  inaij  la  tbe  eziatence  and  derdt^inient  of  at^uae  aocial  life; 
and  2d,  To  aommnnicale  inlimDatlOB  on  die  mbjeet  of  poaitiTe  Tntematiotial 
Law,  lor  tbe  benefit  of  candidatea  lor  (be  Diplomatic,  Comiilar.  and  Indian 
Cirtl  Serrice.  As  tbe  coona  is  imperatlTe  tir  Ibe  bar,  and  pnbabif  will  be 
made  aoll>r  IbeoUierbraMhea  of  the  legal  i^olcMiaii,  Uw  general  doctrine*  of 
Private  iDternatiMia]  I«w  wiD  be  illaeinled  with  tHbtnce  to  one  tpttiat 
department  of  the  Law  of  ScDdand. 

T.   COXSTTTITTIOSAL   UiW  AID  COrSTtTCTIOTU.  mSTOBT. 

The  riae  and  proyriaa  of  cnDBtitatkmal  principle*  and  Ibe  ■ 

polilical  riglit  in  the  nalioiia  of  Eorope: 
The  partial  ftowth  oT  freedoai  aad  lt«e  ii 

KatioDB,  and  tbeir  Aill  and  racoes<lid  drvtkipeMnt  ia  Britain: 
Tbe  cninea  oT  lemporarj  failure  of  coaatitiitiooaliBni  in  Xofth  Gennanj-: 
Tbe  fiimulioD   of  tlw  Rnfcliifa    Constitntioo,  and    Engliab  PartiamentaiT 

HiMorj.  d'ntiniriiiihed  into  perioda: 
.  Hie  Cooatilatianal  Hiatny  of  BrUiib  ColowM— ««  Untted  Slalai,  Otnada, 
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MttUecU  Bvideuee  OtneraUg. 


3.  EsperimenUl — 

tni;  ml  amffmi^i^ik;  tdHMU;   cwm  BTAuk;   iihi—lliiM:  ■an^ai.    bur 
lUDIOAL  KTIDCIICB  BFK1A1.LT. 

Queriufu  afffding  HaaUh  or  lAft. 
1.  AasaulU  (Dd  Hnmiddea — 

Wauuds  ind   othn- dUnal   Injuria;  b 
dnwnfsf,    Bumlloa.    BatudeeM.    I 
3.  Suicide. 

3,  Offemoi  BgaiiMt  Chaiitltr — 

4.  UAlpraiis  and  N«glect  of  Dntj. 
(/uarfioru  affectisg  Proptrty. 

Nuisancea.     Ar»OD.     Forgnr.    OtNnlDK. 
Quatiom  affecting  dvB  Siglii*  or  Social  Sola. 
UarriBKe  and  DirorM.    Impotence  and  SterUi^.    Uve  birtb.    InheritanoB. 
Legitimacy.     SurriTorahip.     Inoanitj,     CongenitBl  defeota.    Sxemption 
froia  public  dutiea.     Feigned  diaeasBs. 

Hygiene  of  Atdmduall. 
Han— 

A|(  and  JiTilmiuni^L    Bu.    CoBMitaUaD. 
Extwnal  Agendca — 

rood  and  ntiBk.    Air.    CIoUili«.    AUaUoa.    KHRte. 
Habita  and  Modes  of  Life— 

,    (WUiHT  asd  Murlaia.    PtifcrtiM:  haiind,  ■lataiiiMl,  niiaiiL    Fu- 


Bf/fiene  qf  OtmnmiiHtt. 


CamlmdliM:  wmdjliig din— ■ 
Towni,  Oampa,  and  PiiTata  HaUtationa — 
.  ToiioimiJiiii.1  pidlln ;  vaMi  luppl)  i  kiaU^ 


Oemateriea.    QuaiMitlne  BataUi^netita.    Bpidemlca, 
fiUDnaiiox  a  i^w. 

Tha  iegnt  of  Bachelor  t  Lawt  wh  instituted  b;  -an  ordiDanoe  of  lbs 
nniTeniCiea'  Conuniarionen  In  18S2.  Ho  ooe  can  be  admitted  a  eaodidato 
tmleaa  he  be  a  gradnale  In  arta  In  one  of  the  QDlrenlHea  of  Scotland,  Bn^an^ 
or  Inland,  or  of  a  coJonial  or  Ibreign  nniTeraitj  apeciallf  recognised  by  tbe 
nniTenit^  Court  He  moat  faave  attended  couiwa  oT  at  least  80  lecturea  In 
CitU  Idw,  Law  of  ScoUand,  and  GonTe/ancitig,  each ;  and  of  not  less  than  40 
In  Public  Iaw,  Constitutional  I^w  and  Hiator^,  and  Medical  Juriapnidencc^ 
Moh.  His  examination  tnnat  b«  condoeted  both  in  wriBng  and  nra  voct,  bj 
the  dx  profassow,  wlio  an  constituted  examlaen,  and  In  the  oase  of  a  racancf 
in  tba  profeMorshlp^  at  the  abaenoe  of  an  iacombeut,  the  place  mnat  be  Med 
br  the  tTuiTorai^  Court.    Eadi  candidate  mnat  paj  » (be  of  ire  guineu. 

The  degne  of  Doctor  of  Ikwi  (LL  D.)  la  conferred  Meioru  tatui  toKtmt, 
Itwaa  Drat  conferred  In  the  ITnlTenltj  of  Edinburgh  in  169K;  and  down  to 
1811,  131  nanei  had  been  entered  on  the  regfater  of  Doctor  of  Lewi. 
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pBBVioue  to  the  establiafameDt  of  Univeraities  in  Scotland,  a  n^idence 
abroad  was  coDwdered  indiapens&ble  for  all  who  aimed  at  advaaciag  their 
fortuaes  bj  otiicr  nieans  than  tbe  aword;  and  eTen  after  tUese  insHtutiooa 
arose,  the  custom  continued  for  more  than  a  century  in  green  obaerrance.  At 
a  much  lat«r  period,  and  iodeeil  down  to  tbe  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
we  meet  with  few  eiuinenl  Scotchmen  who  were  not  partially  educated  on  the 
Continent ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  generation  now  at  maturit}!  had  lees 
intercourse  with  foreiga  countries  in  their  youth  tlian  any  other  within  the 
range  of  our  authentic  history.  During  the  laat  thirty  years  the  custom  has  in 
some  degree  revived  ;  and  it  is  productive  of  ao  many  advantages,  both  intel- 
lectual and  social,  that  we  would  gladly  see  it  more  generally  reinstated.  So 
long  as  even  a  highly  instructed  man  baa  not  actually  seen  political  relations, 
social  life,  civilization,  and  reBnement,  under  more  than  ooe  form,  however 
much  he  may  have  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  they  exist,  some  degree  of 
narron-nesj  will  invariably  belong  to  his  character.  By  such  a  peraon  the 
accidental  pecnlinrities  of  that  phase  which  society  exhibits  hi  his  own  countij, 
will  be  continually  mistaken  for  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  normal  human 
development :  and  with  Chinese  excluaiveneas  he  will  be  become  as  intolerant 
of  a  custom  which  wns  against  hia  conventional  notions,  ae  of  one  which 
violates  a  universal  law.  It  is  by  no  means  sufficient  that  the  dislinctinn, 
when  poioted  out,  should  be  admitted;  the  practical  conduct  of  the  individual 
will  be  the  same  so  long  as  he  does  not  fai  that  whilst  the  one  is  as  universal 
HB  the  heaven  which  is  over  all,  the  other  may  bo  set  at  nought,  not  only 
innocently,  but  frequently  with  advantage.  Now  this  fetling,  so  far  aa  we 
have  observed,  is  to  be  found  only  in  those  who  have,  so  to  apeak,  absorbed 
more  than  one  nationality  ;  tliat  is,  to  whom  the  mannera  and  modes  of  think- 
ing of  some  foreitfn  people  have  nt  One  time  been  so  familiar,  Chat  Chose  of 
their  own  country  would  have  been  fell  to  be  atrange.  At  first  sight  it  may 
appear  that  that  rigidity  in  trifles,  by  which  it  will  be  admitted  our  countrymen 
frequently  expose  themselves  to  ridicule,  is  too  insignlQcant  a  fault  to  merit  so 
costly  s  cure  as  a  foreign  education,  but  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  in 
magnifying  trifles  to  tlie  level  of  moral  and  religioua  duties,  we  ran  no  small 
risk  of  occasionally  degrading  these  latter  to  the  level  of  trifles,  or  what  is  still 
more  frequent  in  this  country,  Ihe  half  interest  with  which  we  regard,  and  the 
half  strictness  with  which  we  perform  the  one  exlend«  to  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  unmeauiog  and  undiscri  mi  Dating  stiffness,  which  speedily  becomes  ttie  grave 
•  Loiimei'i  VnivcTiitia  ■>/  Sertlati. 
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of  ever;  thing  like  generous  aDthusiaam  or  rsarlesa  eincerit;,  extendB  itself  to 
our  whole  conduct.  Non'  tbe  adTontagea  tlius  arising  from  foreign  residence 
Mid  iuatnictlon,  it  waa  tlie  object  of  our  ancestors  to  secure  to  our  youth  by 
positive  iustituttans;  and  with  tbia  vieiv  it  was  tbat  Balloil  College,  Oxford, 
and  tbe  Scotch  Collage  iu  the  Oniversitj  of  Paris,  were  founded,  the  flrat  by 
Dervorguilla,  the  wife  of  the  elder  Balloil,  in  1282,  aud  the  latter  by  David^ 
Bishop  of  MorBf,  in  1326.  Similar  inatitutlona  at  less  celebrity  existed  io 
other  parts  of  tbe  Continent,  sU  of  wliich  have  either  been  swept  away  by 
Buccessive  revolutions,  or  converted  into  training  schools  for  tbe  exclusive  use 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prieatbood.  Those  who  Itnow  how  rarely  the  advantages 
we  have  hinted  at,  to  asy  oothing  of  the  more  special  ones  of  positive  scien- 
tiSc  inatniccion,  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  innumerable  swarms  of  oitr  youthfbl 
countrymen  who  st  present  infest  every  part  of  the  Contineut,  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  wisdom  of  an  armogement  by  which  provision  was  made  for  tbe 
laperinten deuce  of  their  eCudies  immediately  on  their  arnvoL  Nor  was  it 
only  where  such  establishments  had  been  instituted  for  their  beoeflt  that 
Scotch  students  in  earlier  timea  bad  an  advantage  over  those  of  our  own  day. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  facilities  afforded  for  foreign  study  by  the  use  of  Latin 
aa  the  common  language  of  the  teamed,  there  was  acaroely  a  univeraty  on  the 
CoDtinenl  where  Scotcbmeo  did  not  bold  professors'  chairs  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  wming  over  the  tesvea  of  Dr.  Irving'a  'Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,' 
we  have  ourselves  hit  upon  do  less  than  tbir^-three  names  of  countrymen  of 
our  own,  wbo  during  this  time  were  profesaoni  in  the  DniveTaitiea  of  France 
Qeruuiny,  and  Holland.  It  was  into  the  hands,  and  not  unfl^uently  into  tbe 
houses,  of  these  men,  that  a  Scottish  youth  of  those  days  naturally  pasaed, 
when  he  had  completed  hig  course  at  the  burgh  or  monastic  school,  and  tram 
their  position  they  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  not  only  to  give  bim 
every  intbrmation  and  assistance  with  reference  to  the  oouree  of  study  pur- 
sued  at  tbe  Foreign  School,  but  from  being  hia  countrymen,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  conise  of  his  previoua  training,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
adapt  th^  advice  Co  tbe  condition  of  his  actual  advancement. 

The  ibur  existing  universities  of  Scotiaod  were  ibunded  as  follows :  St. 
Andrews  in  1411,  by  Henry  Ward  Law,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Benedict  Xlll.  in  U13;  Qlai^w,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V,,  in  UBO; 
Aberdeen,  by  Pope  Alexander  VL,  in  U9i;  and  Edinbuc^h,  by  James  VL, 
in  1582. 

In  the  Firit  Book  of  DiicipUiu  a  plan  for  the  roorganiiation  of  the  univerri- 
tiea  waa  set  fbrth,  which  would  have  harmonized  the  conflicting  claims  of  each, 
•Dd  put  them  all  on  to  the  special  work  for  which  each  was  best  Qtted, 

In  1868,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  'to  make  provision  for  tbe  better 
goverameDt  and  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland)  and  improving  and 
ragolating  the  coarse  of  study  therein,  and  for  the  union  to  the  two  univeraitic« 
and  colleges  of  Aberdeen.'  By  this  act  a  Board  of  University  CommiaaionerB 
was  appointed,  with  ample  powers,  and  in  the  universities  there  is  a  uniform 
^tem  of  government  and  instruction — so  that  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Cniversity  cf  Edinburgh,  hereafter  described,  will  answer  as  a  typo  of  the  whole. 
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The  univcri«ilf  of  St.  Aodrews  was  ttie  earliest,  and  continued  long  lo  bo  the 
most  celebrated  of  Scotcli  academical  inBtitutioiia.  For  two  centurieg  almost  all 
the  eminent  moti  who  appeared  in  this  country  were  connected  with  it,  either 
OS  teachers  or  pupils.  A  brief  description  of  its  constitution,  the  mode  of 
instruction  practiced  in  it,  and  the  changers  made  on  tiiis,  will  convoy  a  better 
i  le;k  of  the  state  of  our  literature  tlwo  an;  sltel^^ti  which  I  could  propose  to 
give  of  the  bietoij  of  alt  the  aniveraitiea. 

At  the  commeDcement  of  the  sneeuth  centuiy,  no  ^reat  school  existed  in 
Scotland;  and  the  joutb  who  were  desirous  of  a  liberal  education  were  under 
the  ncccssitj  of  seeking  it  abroad.  The  J  neon  Ten  iencee  ariaing  1>om  this  were 
increased  by  the  dissensions  whicli  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  rival  popes 
excited  on  Che  Continent.  To  remedy  the  evil,  Henry  Wardlow,  Bishop  of  SU 
Andrews,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  erected,  in  the  year  141 1,  a  General 
Study,  or  university,  in  (he  chief  city  of  his  diocese;  and,  two  years  after,  the 
charter  which  he  had  granted  was  conflrmed  by  a.  bull  from  Benedict  XIII,, 
whom  the  Scots  then  acknowlei^d  as  sovereign  pontilT. 

The  university  of  St  Andrews  was  formed  on  the  model  of  those  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  and  enjoyed  the  same  privileg:es.  All  its  mombers,  or  supposts, 
«s  they  were  called,  including  the  students  irho  had  attained  the  degree  of 
bachelor  as  well  as  the  mastem,  were  divided  into  nations,  according  to  the 
places  from  whicli  thej  came.  At  a  congregation  or  general  meeting,  they 
elected  four  procurators,  who  had  a  right  to  act  for  them  in  all  causes  in  which 
their  interests  were  concerned,  and  four  iulraotsor  electors,  by  whom  the  rector 
was  chosen.  The  rector  wa!<  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  authority  to  judge 
and  pronounce  sentence,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  assessors,*  in  all 
causes,  civil  and  cnmlnal.  relating  to  members  of  the  university,  with  the  ex- 
ceplion  of  Crimea  which  incurred  the  highest  puniahment-f  He  bad  a  right  to 
repledge  any  member  of  the  university  who  might  be  called  before  any  other 
judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical;  and  in  certain  cases,  those  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  university  might  be  called  before  the  rector's  court,  upou 
the  complaint  of  a  master  or  studeot  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  exercise  of  these  powers  would  give  occaaon  to  a  collision  of  author- 
■ties;  snd,  accordingly,  a  concordat  was  entered  into,  at  an  early  period,  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  which  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdictions  were  defined  and  adjusted.  The  university  had  the  right  of 
purchasing  victuals  f)*ee  from  custom,  within  the  city  and  the  regality  of  the 
abbey.  It  was  also  exempted  from  paying  all  other  imposts  and  taxes,  even 
those  levied  by  the  Katates,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  Oie  great 
cutiom.  Its  membera  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  duties  exacted  for  confirming 
testaments ;  and  such  of  thom  as  wore  clergyman,  and  possessed  benefices  with 
cure,  were  liberated  by  the  papal  bull  from  obligation  to  personal  residence  as 
long  as  they  tauirht  in  the  university.  Besides  its  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, the  university  posseeited  ecclesiaBtical  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  it 
sometimes  proceeded  to  excommunication. {  It  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to  literature,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  had  arisen,  it  was  determined  that  the  Rector  of  the  University  should 
take  precedence  of  the  Prior  of  the  Abbey  in  all  public  procesuona. 


ouiMH  th*  rif  ht  which  tbey  htd  acqair 
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For  the  direction  of  its  literary  affairs,  the  membera  of  the  uniTeniit?  wet* 
diTided  iaU)  facultieii,  according  la  tlie  sciences  tliat  were  taught.  At  the  liead 
of  each  of  these  was  a  ilean,  vrlio  presided  at  the  meetioga  of  the  masters  of 
his  fiicultf  for  regulating  tbe  mode  of  studj,  and  for  examinations.  The 
chancellor  presided  at  lacetings  of  tlio  university  for  tbe  conferring  of  deitrecs. 
It  was  long  before  luediciue  was  tauiiht,  as  a  separate  science,  in  our  universi- 
ties, and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  accnslomed  anciently  to  confer 
degrees  \\i  law.    The  branches  Cuugbt  were  the  arts  of  pbilosophy,  canon  law, 

However  limited  tliia  course  of  educaUon  was.  and  however  rude  and  imper- 
fect the  modo  in  which  it  was  conduct«d,  such  an  ioatilution  could  not  lail  to 
produce  effects  favorable  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  erection  of  (be 
university  of  St.  Andrews  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the  llrat  dawn  of  learn- 
ing in  Scodand.  Attracted  by  novelty,  or  animated  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
whicb  has  always  eharacteriaed  Scotchmen,  students  came  to  SL  Andrews  from 
every  part  of  ttio  kingdom. 

The  university  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  very  slender  funds  Until 
the  erection  of  colleges  iti  it.  The  Collogo  of  St,  Salvator  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Kennedy  in  the  }-car  1150;  that  of  St.  Leonard  was  founded  by  Jolin 
Hepburn,  the  prior  of  the  abbey,  in  the  year  1512;  and  the  erection  of  SL 
Uarys,  or  the  Xew  College,  was  begun  by  Arcbbishop  Beatoun  in  the  year 
1 S32,  and  completed  by  An-hbuihop  Hamilton  in  the  year  Ib&Z.  Each  of  tlieee 
was  endowed  with  funds  for  the  support  of  a  certain  number  of  profesaors  and 
bursars,  In  tbe  regulations  of  Ht  Mark's  College,  we  may  observe  the  ad- 
vancement which  knowledge  liad  already  made,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exerted  over  the  minds  of  the  popish  prelates  or  Iheir  advisers, 

A  college  has  been  compared  to  an  incorporated  trade  within  a  burjrli :  but 
it  bears  a  still  more  striking  resemblance  to  a  convent.  The  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  is,  that  the  latter  was  an  association  entirely  for  religious 
purposes,  whereas  leamiDg  was  the  chief  object  of  tbe  former  Tbe  membera 
of  a  college,  like  the  monks,  were  bound  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep  in  the  same 
house,  they  were  supported  in  common  upon  tbe  goods  of  tbe  college,  and 
were  nstricted  in  all  tilings  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  A  university,  though  s 
chartered  bodt".  was  not  under  the  same  regulations,  nor  was  the  same  provi- 
sion made  for  its  members.  The  college  was  within  the  university ;  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  former  were  also  members  of  tlie  latter,  partook  of  its  privileges, 
and  wore  subject  to  its  government. 

Two  things  deserve  notice  as  to  the  College  of  St,  Leonard.  In  the  flrst 
place,  although  it  owed  its  erection  to  monk?,  was  placed  under  their  immediate 
superintendence,  and  taught  constantly  by  persons  taken  from  Che  convent,  and 
although  its  original  foundation  and  suhoequent  endowments  were  highly  cal- 
culated lo  foster  superstition,*  yet  the  reformed  opinions  obtained  an  earlier 
and  more  extensive  reception  in  this  college  tlian  in  the  rest  of  the  university. 
In  the  second  place,  this  seminary  hod  at  first  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties, 
on  account  of  the  slenderness  of  its  funds;  but,  by  the  vigilance  of  its  |>alronB, 
and  tbe  diligence  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  educacioD,  it  not  only  sur- 
mounted tlicae,  hut  attained  great  celebrity,  Somany  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  came  to  study  at  St.  Leonards,  that  the  name  of  tbe  College  of 
Poor  Clerks,  which  llio  founder  had  originally  given  it,  conveyed  a  very 
erroneous  idea  of  those  who  resided  within  its  walls. 

The  defense  and  increase  of  the  Catholic  faitli  was  one  declared  object  of  the 
erection  of  ail  the  colleges.  This  is  more  particularly  expressed  in  the  deeds 
founding  and  providing  for  the  College  of  St.  Mary.  It  was  erected  '  for  de- 
fending and  confirming  the  Catholic  faitli,  that  the  Christian  religion  might 
flourish,  the  word  of  God  might  bo  more  abundanlly  sown  in  Iho  hearts  of  the 
faithful,  and  to  oppose  tbe  hcR'sies  and  schisms  of  tbe  pestiferous  heretics  and 
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bweiitirclui  wbo,  alasl  have  spruug  up  and  flouriabed  in  these  timea,  in  this  as 
well  aa  in  manj  other  parta  of  the  world.'  Tel,  within  a  ahort  time  after  this 
languaRe  was  halci,  theae  '  pestiferous  heretica  '  prevailed  against  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  oblaiiied  posaesaion  oftlie  verj  placea  and  funda  which  were  destined 
tor  their  auppression  and  extirpation.  The  ProCeitant  gentimenta  bad  for  manj 
jearg  been  spcreily  spreading  in  all  the  colleges  of  Si.  Andrews,  and  the;  were 
□ow  embraced  by  the  greater  part  of  tlie  profeasora,  with  periiapB  the  excep- 
tion of  thoae  of  St.  Salralora. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  religious  controrcrsf,  the  academical  exercises 
were  interrupted,  and  the  number  of  aCudents  ditniniahed.  In  the  year  1&69, 
the  faculty  of  arta  waa  under  tlie  necessity  of  superseding  the  public  exhibi- 
tions nsufl]  at  graduation.  Several  of  tlie  maatcrs  in  St.  Salvatorg,  including 
William  Cranston,  the  principal,  adhered  to  the  aneiont  religion,  and  left  their 
places;  but  tiio  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  belonging  to  the  two 
otlier  colleger,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  conaequently  retained  their 
situations,  John  Douglas,  afterwards  Archbiahop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  at  tbia 
time  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  and  John  Duncanson  of  St.  teonsrds. 

Everything  connected  with  the  Koman  Catholic  faith  and  worship,  which 
wna  intorworen  with  the  laws  and  practjco  of  the  university  and  of  the 
collegia  belonging  to  it,  waa  removed  at  the  eacabliahmcnt  of  the  Keformation. 
Other  alterniiona  were  at  the  same  time  contemplated  by  the  reformers,  but 
various  causes  prevented  them  from  being  carried  into  effect.  Accordingly, 
the  mode  of  teaching,  and  the  aeademical  exercises,  so  &r  as  related  to  philoa- 
opliy  or  the  arts,  continued  nearly  on  their  former  footing. 

All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a,  college  formed  a  class,  whicb 
was  put  under  the  government  of  a  regent,  with  whom  they  continued  four 
years.  The  regents  had  not,  like  the  professors,  permanent  situations  in  the 
college.  It  would  appear,  that  originajly  every  master  of  arts  was  bound  to 
teach  D  class,  and  camo  under  an  engagement  to  lliis  purpoxe  at  hia  laureatioD, 
Afterwards  it  became  customary  to  grant  dispcnsotioos  from  this  duly,  When 
the  number  of  graduated  persons  bad  increased,  and  it  became  in  other  respects 
an  object  of  importance  to  obtain  a  regency,  those  who  were  desirous  of  it 
presented  a  petition  to  the  fiieulty,  in  which  tliey  professed  their  knowledge  of 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  and  requested  permission  to  exphiin  it,  o>,  in  other  words, 
to  govern  a  class.  They  were  onlinarily  bound  to  continue  until  they  had 
tauglit  two  classu'S;  but  at  St,  Andrews,  the  greater  part  of  the  regents 
retained  their  i^ttuutiona,  to  which  the  profits  IVom  altarages  or  chaplainries  were 
attached,  until  tijcy  obtained  a  living  in  the  cliurcti  or  an  office  in  tlie  state. 

Though  the  regular  lime  of  the  course  was  four  years,  it  wiia  usually  finished 
in  three  years  and  a  half  The  session  begun  on  the  dnt  of  October,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  year,  except  the  months  of  August  and  September, 
whieli  were  allowed  as  a  vacation.  The  regent  assembled  his  cl:isa  thrre  hours 
every  day,  and  read  and  explained  ihe  books  of  Aristotle,  whicli  the  ftudenta 
were  liound  to  bring  along  witli  them.  He  began  with  dialectics  or  logic,  then 
proceeded  to  ethics,  next  In  physics,  and  concluded  with  metaphysics,  which 
was  called  prima  philnaophUi.  or  the  highe.ft  branch  of  philosophy,  aud  mslh- 
ematics,  whirh  included  arithmetic.  During  their  course,  the  students  were 
frequently  employed  in  disputations  and  declamations,  both  privately  in  their 
class,  and  publicly  before  the  college  and  the  university.  Besides  seeing  that 
the  regcDts  and  students  did  their  duty,  the  principal  usually  read  public  lec- 
tures on  what  were  then  reckoned  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy,  which 
were  attended  by  all  t!ie  slndents  in  the  college,  except  those  of  the  first  year.* 
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Id  tbe  middle  or  ihe  third  year  of  tbeir  course,  such  of  tlie  studeota  u 
obtaiued  aa  alCeatation  of  regular  attendance  and  itood  bctiavior  from  tlieir 
regent  and  the  principal  of  [lieir  college,  were  admitted  to  eater  on  trials  Tor 
tba  degree  of  baclielor.  For  lliia  purpose  tlie  laculty  chose  eveiy  jear  tbree 
regonta,  one  from  eauh  college,  as  examinators.  In  itie  presence  of  these  th» 
candid  ites  delermiaed*  a  question,  in  logic  or  morals,  in  a  continued  digcoutse, 
and  answered  such  questions  as  were  proposed  lo  them  on  any  of  the  braDches 
whicli  tliej  liad  studied  under  their  respective  events.  The  ezuminalors  made 
their  report  (o  tiio  faculty,  when  aucli  as  bad  ^ren  satis&ction  were  coaflrmed 
as  bachelors  by  the  Uean,  and  tlio  rest  were  sent  to  a  lower  class.  The  act  of 
laureatioD  Hi  the  end  of  tiie  course  was  conducted  In  a  similar  manner.  But 
on  thiR  occasion  tlie  candidates  were  exuminod  on  the  whole  cin;le  of  the  arts, 
and  bound  to  defend  a  thesis,  whicli  bad  been  previously  affixed  to  the  gates 
of  the  dilTereiit  colleges.  They  were  divided  into  circles,  and  their  names 
arranged  according  to  their  merit,  willia  certain  preference,  however,  lo  persona 
of  rank.  And  tlie  dojjree  of  niaater  of  arts  was  solemnly  conferred  on  them 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  university,  in  nomine  Palru,  Filii,  el  Spirilu.-!  Sancli. 
The  inlermediatu  degree  of  licentiate  of  arts  is  recognized  by  the  laws,  but  it 
was  not  separately  conferred,  at  leaat  in  latter  times.  Both  at  receiviug  the 
degree  of  bachelor  and  master,  the  graduates  paid  certain  sums  of  money,  ac- 
conling  to  their  rank,  to  the  purse  of  the  university  and  of  the  faculty,  to  tbe 
dean,  and  lo  tiieir  ofBcors;  and  those  who  were  poor  obliged  themselves  to  give 
what  was  due  to  the  public  funds  as  soon  as  tliej  were  io  ability.  By  an  old 
taw.  each  student  including;  those  who  held  bursaries,  was  bound  to  give  to 
his  regent  annually,  for  Cliree  years,  a  Scots  noble,  which  in  later  times  was 
interpreted  as  answering  to  a  pound  Scots,  'ealva  cujiacunque  uberiore 
liber  aiitile:\ 

We  can  not  form  such  an  exact  judgment  respecling  the  andent  mode  of 
teaching  theology,  as  the  Reformation  necessarily  made  a  greater  cluinKO  on 
this  department  of  instruction.  Many  of  the  ancient  forms,  however,  were 
still  retained  and  observed.  Tlicrc  continued  to  he  a  theological  faculty,  con- 
sisting of  the  doctors,  licentiates,  and  bachelors  of  divinity,  who  resided  within 
the  university.  They  assembled,  along  with  the  students  of  divinity,  annually 
on  the  first  of  October,  when  a  sermon  or  oration,  intended  lo  excite  Uio 
bearers  to  diligen(«  in  sacred  studies,  was  delivered.  The  masters  and 
bachelors  then  mot  apart,  and  arraiii;ud  tliu  subjects  on  which  each  should  read 
them.  The  lectures  were  delivered  on  the  Scriptures,  which  were  divided  into 
five  parts;  the  Pentateuch  or  li'gnl  books,  the  historical  books,  the  sapiential, 
the  prophetical,  and  those  of  the  New  Testament.  '  Formerly,  under  papacy, 
the  students  ascended  to  degrees  in  theology,  hy  reading  tbe  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  ;  but  now,  since  the  reformation  of  re'ligion  and  tlie  burial  of  popery, 
this  practice  is  altered  and  reformed,'  From  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end 
of  September  there  was  an  intermission  of  the  lectures:  and  during  tliis 
iDterviil,  the  students  were  exercised  once  a  week  in  theological  dispuIaUous. 
at  which  one  of  the  masters  presided,  and  the  rest  were  present  and  took  a 
share  in  the  debate.  The  disputants  were  exhorted  to  avoid  the  allercalioD 
usually  practiced  in  tho  schools,  'and  not  to  bite  and  devour  one  another  like 
dogs,  but  to  behave  as  men  desirous  of  mutual  instruction,  and  as  the  aorvauts 
of  Clirist,  who  ought  not  lo  strive  bnl  to  be  gentle  to  all.' 

The  lectures  were  chiefly  delivered  by  those  who  were  proceeding  in  their 
theological  degrees  Before  entering  on  this  duty,  it  behooved  them  lo  have 
hL-en  students  of  divinity  for  three  years,  to  have  suslnined  the  part  of  a 
respondent  twice  in  tho  public  dispnlcx  during  the  vacancies,  to  bavo  given 
proof  of  tlieir  talents  twice  in  the  weekly  exercise,  and  lo  have  preached  once 
in  tho  vulgar  Ungiiage  before  the  people,  and  in  Lntin  before  tlie  university. 
After  this,  being   admitted  by  the  faculty,  lliey  lau^'hl  for  four  years  in  the 
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public  gchooSs,  by  expnunding  (he  Scriptures,  according  to  tlie  BrTaDj^meTil 
tbrraerly  meationcd.  Tlie  probalionary  Iticture  which  tliey  delivered  ut  the 
coiDineiieeineot  of  each  porl  of  the  course,  may  be  viewed  as  a  specimen  of  Ilio 
mode  of  tcachiDg  thi^n  pmcticed.  Tiio  leclurer  bcj^n  with  promiaiog  a  pan- 
egyric on  tlie  books  of  Scripture  whicli  lie  propo^^cd  to  expound;  he  next  gave 
a  summary  of  lUeir  contents;  and,  in  the  third  place,  having  Beleclcd  a  pnrElc- 
ular  passant,  he  started  a  question  from  it.  stated  the  opinions  liulil  on  the 
aKnnativo  and  negative  sides,  laid  down  certain  jiroposltioua  for  clearing  the 
tnilii,  coDQrmed  it  by  testimonies  of  Scripture,  end  solved  the  difficulcii'S  that 
might  l>e  urged  against  it.  Before  the  students  in  tlio  pulilic  aeliouls,  the 
lecturers  were  bound  lo  confine  themselves  to  a  single  chapter  at  a  time,  and 
were  directed  lo  exphkin  the  text  distinctly  and  methodicallyi  by,  compnrtng  it 
with  other  passages  of  Scripture,  or  by  producing  the  judgment  of  the  most 
approved  and  skillfiil  interpreters,  '  provided  nothing  was  brought  forward  that 
could  not  fUnd  the  test  of  Scripture.'  It  would  seem  that  this  was  nearly  the 
method  which  the  professors  followed  in  their  thuoh^icnl  lectures. 

When  the  student  commenced  lecturing  on  the  legal  books,  he  wa.t  declared 
by  the  faculty  n  furfoj^  bachelor  of  divinity;  on  commencing  llie  prophetical 
books,  he  Iwcame  a  formtd  bachelor;  anil  on  enioring  on  the  books  of  the 
New  Te.'tiimeut.  he  wna  pronounced  a  confiruial  bachelor.  On  finishing  his 
course  of  teaching,  he  proceeded  (o  take  his  degrees  uf  licenti.ite  and  doctor. 
The  staiuics  described  at  length  the  disputations  which  were  maintained,  aud 
the  ceremonies  which  were  used  on  both  these  occasions. 

Such  was  Che  plan  of  study  agreed  upon  by  tho  thculogioal  professors  about 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  there  is  no  good  reaEwn  to  think  that  it,  waa 
reduced  to  practice;  and  though  this  had  been  the  case,  it  ims  little  claim  to 
our  commendation.  The  lecturesread  by  young  mdn  who  had  studied  divinity 
Ibr  so  short  a  period  as  threo  years,  must  have  been  extremely  jejune  and 
superficial;  and  It  docs  not  appear  Chat  any  eRectual  provision  was  mode  to 
secure  their  diligeDCo  in  these  eihibiWotis.  Yet  their  lectures,  such  as  they 
were,  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  regular  professors  neglecting  ttio  duty  of 
theological  Instruction.  In  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  university  was  nearly  nominal,  and  that 
scholastic  philosophy  engrossed  the  attention  of  both  masters  and  scholnrs. 

The  First  Book  of  Uiscipline  proposed  a  plan  for  remodeling  the  three 
universities,  which  contained  the  followjag  arrangements  for  St.  Andrews, 
The  Qrat  college  was  to  contain  classes  for  dialectics,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  meilicino.  In  the  second  college,  a  lecturer  on  ethics, 
ecoaomic-s,  and  politics,  and  two  lecturers  on  law,  Roman  and  municipal,  were 
to  bo  CKtahli.shed.  And  the  third  college  was  to  be  provided  with  two 
teachers  of  languages,  one  of  Greek  and  another  of  Hebrew;  and  two  teachers 
cf  divinity,  the  one  of  the  Old  and  the  other  of  the  New  Testament.  None 
were  to  bo  gmduated  in  their  respective  faculties  unless  tliey  had  uttended  the 
regular  eour?«,  which,  for  students  of  philosophy,  was  three  years;  of  law, 
four  years;  and  of  medicine  and  divinity,  five  years.  This  phiu  was  unqucs- 
tiomibly  un  improvement  on  the  original  constitution,  according  to  which  tlie 
tlireo  colleger  were  completely  independent,  and  exactly  the  same  branches 
were  taught  in  each.  Aud  in  other  respects  it  was  favorable  to  the  advance- 
ment uf  IlccrnLuro  and  science.  But  it  was  not  adopted.  In  vain  did  tho 
authors  recommend  it  to  tlie  nobility,  along  with  a  proposal  to  erect  parochial 
schools,  OS  contributing  to  '  the  most  high  advancement  of  the  commonwealth.' 
In  vain  they  urged,  "If  God  shall  give  your  wisdoms  grace  to  set  f.jrward 
letter?  in  tho  sort  pres<'ril>ed,  ye  shall  leave  wisdom  and  learning  lo  your 
posterity,  a  treasure  more  to  be  esteemed  than  biiJ"  earthly  treasurer  ye  are 
able  to  amass  for  tliem,  which,  without  wisdom,  are  more  able  to  be  their  ruin 
and  confiwion  tli.in  help  and  comfort.'  Prejudice  is  blind,  and  avariie  deaf;  to 
all  considerations  of  public  good ;  but  the  plan  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  enlighiencil  and  patriotic  views  of  its  compilers. 

In  the  year  1563,  a  petition  waa  presented  to  the  Queen  and  Iiorda  of 
Articles,  'in  the  name  of  all  that  within  this  realm  ar  desyrous  that  Icimlng 
and  letters  florcis,'  slating  that  the  palriniony  of  some  of  the  foundations  in  the 
coltegea,  particularly  at  St.  Andrcv.'s.  was  wasted,  and  that  several  sciences; 
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and  espooiallj  tbose  whicli  were  roost  necessary,  tbe  toD^es  end  humuiily, 
nere  very  imperfectly  taught  in  them,  to  the  gmit  detriment  of  the  whole 
liegea,  their  children,  end  poalerity;  ttad  praying  that  meoaurea  stiould  be 
taken  to  remedy  these  eviis.  In  consequcnee  or  this  representation,  the  parlia- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  coUegea,  and  t«  report  their  opinion  na 
to  the  beat  mode  of  improving  [lie  stalo  of  education.  No  report  from  the 
committee  is  on  ret-ord;  but  there  has  been  preserved  a  plan  Tor  the  colleges 
of  SL  AndreiTS,  which  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up,  in  virtue  of  this  ap- 
pointment, by  Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  commiasioners.  The  arrange- 
manta  which  it  proposes  differ  in  detail  from  those  of  tbe  First  Book  of  Dieci- 
plioe,  though  they  proceed  on  the  same  general  prinnple.  The  lirst  college 
wua  to  bo  entirely  eonBned  to  the  teaching  of  languages,  and  regulated  in  s 
great  measure  as  a  grammar  school*  The  second,  callrf  the  college  of  philos- 
ophy, was  to  have  Tour  regents  in  tbe  arta,  and  a  lecturer  on  medicine.  Tbe 
third,  named  the  collc^  of  divinity,  was  most  poorly  provided  for:  it  was  only 
to  have  a  principal,  to  be  reader  in  Hebrew,  and  a  lawyer.^  Theouthot  of 
this  draught  had  his  attention  too  exclu«vely  directed  to  the  cultivntioa  of 
languages  and  humanity. 

Tbe  dvQ  war  which  raged  between  the  adherents  of  the  king  aad  queen  put 
a  atop  to  these  measures  of  academical  reform,  but  no  sooner  was  peace  estab- 
lishecl  than  the  desigu  was  resumed  by  the  frieuda  of  literature.  In  April, 
IGTe,  the  (leneral  Assembly  appointed  commissioners  (o  visit  and  consider  the 
state  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews;  aod  in  1578,  the  parliament  made  a 
similar  appoiotment  as  to  all  the  universities  in  tlie  kingdom.  Notbiog  having 
been  done  in  eonsequeiioe  of  Ihis  appointment,  the  General  Assembly  which 
met  in  July.  I!i73,  presented  a  petition  to  tiie  king  and  council,  urging  tbe 
necessity  of  a  change  on  the  university  of  St,  Andrews;  and  nominated  com- 
missioners to  co-operate  in  that  business  with  such  as  liiv  council  might  ba 
pleased  to  appoint.  The  couDcil  immediately  appointed  commissioners,  to 
whom  they  gave  ample  powers.  They  were  authorized  to  consider  the  founda- 
tions in  the  university,  and  DOt  only  to  remove  superstition  and  displace 
unqualified  persons,  but  also  to  change  tlie  form  of  stndy  and  the  number  of 
professors,  to  join  or  divide  the  faculties,  to  annex  each  faculty  to  such  college 
as  tbey  tliuught  most  proper  for  it,  and  in  general  to  establieb  sucb  order  in 
the  university  as  should  tend  most  to  the  glory  of  (jod,  proGt  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  good  upbringing  of  (he  youth  in  sciences  needful  for  continuance 
of  the  true  religion.  The  commissioners  found  that  all  tlie  colleges  had  de- 
parted from  their  original  foundations,  and  that  these  foundations  disagreed  in' 
many  things  with  tbe  true  religion,  and  were  far  from  '  that  perfection  of  teach- 
ing which  this  learned  age  craves;'  and  they  agreed  upon  a  new  foim  of  iu- 
Btruction  to  be  observed  in  tlio  university.  This  was  laid  before  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  parliament,  by  which  it  was  ratified  on  the  llth  of  November, 
1679.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  tho  provisions  made  by  the  new 
establishment 

In  the  College  of  St.  Salvator,  a  principal,  and  four  ordinary  professors  or 
ragcnta  of  humanity  and  philosophy,  were  cstablislied.  Tbe  first  regent  was 
lo  teaeii  the  Greek  Grammar,  and  to  exercise  tlie  studeuls  in  Iiatin  composition 
during  the  Srst,  and  in  Greek  during  the  second  half-year.  The  second  regent 
was  to  teacb  the  pnnciples  of  invention,  di^posilion,  and  elocution ;  or,  in  other 
words,  of  rhetoric,  in  the  shorest,  easiest,  and  most  accurate  manner,  with  tlie 
practice  of  them  in  tho  best  authors,  Roman  and  Greek.  Tha  studenis  of  this 
class  were  to  spend  an  hour  at  least  evccy  day  in  composition,  and  during  the 
last  half-year  they  wcro  to  declaim  or  prouounee  an  oration  once  every  month, 
in  I^tin  and  Greek  allernately.  It  was  the  duly  of  the  third  regent  to  teach 
the  most  profitable  and  needful  parts  of  the  logics  of  Aristotle,  with  bis  ethics 

Ulim  Ecel6>iutiquH  ila  rEslliadcGsnii?*:  IWm  rOrdniln  Euolei.  p.  ft3-f<T. 

tTlwpliii  ii  pnbinhcd  In  Dr.  Irving'i  Mim.  ot  Buchinan.  App.  Ka.  iLi.Sd  sdil.  AoFoidiii( 
to  Ihsolrl  pkn  of  [g*cliliii  id   uni>inill«.  niill»malia  rormHl,  nIMc  impnUerDiulj,  Ihc  Ult 

Cof  Iba  couni.    The  Pint  Beak  of  l>iKi|ilitie  nppumTxt  ihem  to  bn  liafhl  befurs  pbyiioL 
BDcbinu'i  |ilu  nniU  to  tin  ucitat  ■rnn^invnl— '  the  nalunll  philoKiAic,  msupkiiicki, 
ud  pf  iuoipii  lutlMiiiaticki.^ 
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«nd  politics,  all  in  Qreek,  iind  tlia  offices  of  Cicero  in  Latin.  The  fourth  regent 
was  to  teach  bo  much  of  the  phjsica  as  was  ueedJHU,  and  the  docCrine  of  the 
sphere,  Kach  regent  was  to  retain  bis  own  prolessiOD.  Od  Suodaj  a  leaaon 
in  the  Greek  New  TeBWcoent  was  to  be  read  in  all  tbe  four  dasBea.  Profesaors 
of  mathematica  aad  law.  who  were  to  lecture  on  four  daja  of  every  week, 
were  also  eatabliahed  in  this  college.  The  lectures  on  law  were  to  be  attended 
by  all  the  adyocales  and  writers  in  the  commissary  court;  and  none  were  W  bo 
admitted  for  the  future  to  act  ai  proourstors  before  tbelorda  or  other  Jud|;es, 
until  they  gave  a  spocimon  of  their  learning  before  the  univeraity,  and  produced 
a  uetimonial  of  their  dilii^et  attendance  and  the  degree  of  their  progresa. 
The  principal  of  St.  Salvalora  was  to  act  as  professor  of  medicine.  The  same 
arrangements  were  made  aa  to  tbe  College  of  St.  Leonard ;  with  this  diH'erence 
that  there  were  no  classes  for  mathematics  and  law  established  in  it ;  and  the 
principal,  instead  of  teachin(r  medicine,  was  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  Plato. 
St.  Marys,  or  the  New  College,  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the  study 
of  theol(^;y  and  the  languages  connected  willi  ii,  Tlio  course  of  study  in  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  four  years,  under  the  tuition  of  Bve  professors.  The 
Brat  professor  wus  to  teach  the  elements  of  Hebrew  during  six  montlia,  and  of 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  during  the  remainder  of  the  flrst  year.  During  the  subse- 
quent eighteen  months,  the  students  were  Id  prosecute  the  study  of  these 
languages  under  the  second  professor,  who  was  to  explain  the  Pcnlatcuch  and 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  critically,  by  comparing  tlie  original 
text  with  the  Chaldee  paraphraaes,  the  Septuagint,  and  other  ancient  vorsioni'. 
The  third  professor  was  to  explain  the  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
alter  the  same  manner,  during  the  last  eighteen  monlUs  of  the  course.  During 
the  whole  four  years,  tho  fourth  professor  was  to  explain  the  New  Tostamect 
by  comparing  the  original  with  tho  Syriiic  version.  And  tlie  Qtlh  professor, 
who  was  Principal  of  the  College,  was  to  lecture,  during  the  siime  period,  on 
the  common  places  or  system  of  diplnity.  All  the  students  were  bound  to 
attend  tho  lectures  of  three  professors  every  day  during  the  continuance  of 
their  tlx^ological  couTse;  by  which  it  was  expected  that  they  would,  'with 
meane  diliguuce,  become  porflto  theologians.'  Public  disputations  were  to  bo 
held  every  week,  declamations  once  a  month,  and.  at  three  periods  during  the 
course,  a  solemn  examination  was  to  take  place,  at  which  '  every  learned  man 
shall  bo  free  todisputo.'  Ei.^'ht  bursars  of  theology  were  to  reside  with  tho  pro- 
lessors,  and  to  be  supported  on  the  rents  of  tbe  college.  It  was  ordained,  that 
ai^r  four  years  had  elapsed  from  tlie  date  of  ttiis  new  erection,  none  should  be 
admitted  niinistera  of  the  church  who  liad  not  completed  their  course  of 
tlieology,  or  who  should  not  be  found  worthy  and  qualiHed  to  receive  all  tlieir 
degrees  in  it  alter  a  '  rigorous  examinuttou '  bj  the  fiiculty.  The  persons  at 
present  occupying  the  place  of  masters  in  the  New  Collie  wore  ordered  to 
remove  from  it  without  d<?lay.  From  tho  '  great  variety  at  this  present  of 
learned  in  tho  knowledge  of  tlie  tongues  and  other  things  needful,'  the  parlia- 
mentary commlsiioners  hod  selected  such  as  they  thought  most  qualifled  for 
teaching  in  tho  New  College;  and  it  was  ordained  that,  upon  any  future 
vacancy,  tho  place  should  be  Blled  by  open  comparative  trial  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews  the  conservator  of  the  privileges  of  the  university,  tbe 
rector,  deans  of  faculty,  and  theological  professors.  Vacaneiesin  the  two  other 
colleges  were  to  be  supplied  in  a  similar  manner.  As  the  youth  had  lost  touch 
time  by  long  vacation..^,  it  was  ordained,  that  for  the  future  the  closaea  should 
sit  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  month  of  September.  Rules  were  laid 
down  for  preventing  the  revenues  of  the  colleges  from  being  wasted  or  diverted 
to  improper  use.'.  And  at  the  end  of  every  period  of  four  years,  a  royal  visita- 
tion of  tho  university  was  to  lake  place,  to  inquire  into  the  effects  of  this 
reformation,  and  to  ace  that  its  regulations  were  observed. 

The  following  historical  data  of  the  several  Colleges  of  St.  Andrew  are  ap- 
pended by  Dr,  M'Crie  to  his  cliapter  on  Andrew  Melvilles  connection  with  the 
same.  They  contain  focts  which  illustrate  the  oondition  of  univeisity  edac&- 
tion  generally  at  this  period. 
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COLLEOES    AT 

St.  Salvators  ColUge. — Thia  coUegc,  wlilcli  wuh  founded  by  Jamea  Kenaedy , 
Arclibisliop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  U.>0,  received  fVoiD  ita  founder  a  new  and  more 
improved  form  in  1458.  U  coaatated  of  three  profeaaora  of  divinit;,  called  the 
provost  or  principal,  tbe  licentiate,  and  the  bachelor ;  four  masters  of  arts,  who 
were  also  in  priest's  orders;  and  six  poor  scholars  or  clerks,  making  all 
thirteen  persons,  according  to  the  number  of  the  apoatloa  of  our  Ssviour,  in 
honor  of  whom  the  college  was  named.  Ttie  provost  whs  bound  to  rend 
leasous  in  theology  oneo  a  week,  the  licentialo  thrice  a  week,  and  the  bachelor 
everj  readable  day:  the  Srst,  to  preach  to  the  people  four  times,  and  the 
second,  six  times  a  jear.  From  the  four  masters  of  arts,  two  at  least  were  lo 
bo  annually  chosen  as  regente,  the  one  to  toach  logic,  nnil  the  other  physics 
and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  metliod  of  the  schools  and  the  statutes  ef 
tlie  university.  The  college  was  UberaJly  endowed  by  the  founder  for  the 
support  of  the  masters  and  scholars;  besides  Che  allampes  subsequently 
tbutided  by  other  individuals.  The  provost  hud  the  rectory  of  Cults  conferred 
ou  him,  the  licentiate  the  recloiy  of  Remhach,  and  the  bachelor  thai  of  Denino 
— parish  churches  in  the  oeighbortiood  of  St  Andrews,  the  revenues  of  which 
they  drew,  after  appropriating  a  certain  part  of  the  emoluments  to  the  respec- 
tive vicars.  Tiie  rectory  of  Kilraany  was  appropriated  for  the  common  support 
of  the  founded  persons,  and  of  the  servants  attached  to  the  establishment,  io 
victuals,  i^.  The  strictest  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  behavior  of  alt  tbe 
members,  and  as  to  the  religious  exercises,  as  well  as  the  studies,  of  those  who 
were  adnillted  to  the  benetlts  of  the  inatitution.  Young  men  of  rank  or 
opulence,  who  might  choose  lo  study  in  the  college,  and  Co  pay  for  their  board, 
were  bound  to  obey  the  provost,  and  to  submit  in  all  things  lo  tbe  rules  of  the 
house  equally  as  the  bursnrs  or  poor  scholnrs. 

Bishop  Kennedy  was  careful  to  have  his  college  provided  with  the  most  able 
teachers.  With  this  view  he  called  home  John  Atlielraer,  who  bad  been  edu- 
cated at  St.  Andrews,  hut  was  then  in  the  university  of  Paria,  and  phiced  him 
in  the  situation  of  provost  or  principal  To  him  he  joined  Thomas  Logy,  who 
bad  already  filled  tlie  office  of  rector  of  tbe  university,  and  James  Ogilvy,  as 
second  and  third  masters  or  professors  of  divinity. 

.S7.  Leonanh  (M«as. ^Adjoining  to  the  church  of  St  Leonard,  and  within 
the  precincts  of  tbe  Abbey,  was  an  ancient  hospital  for  the  reception  of  pious 
strangers  who  came  in  pilgrimage  to  visit  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  them.  'The  miracles  and 
pilgrimages  having  ceased  in  process  of  time,  as  may  be  believed,'  the  hospital 
was  converted  into  a  receptacle  for  aged  women.  But  the  patrons,  not  being 
aatisfled  with  the  conduct  of  the  new  objects  of  their  charity,  resolved  to  con- 
vert the  hospital,  wilh  the  ai^oining  churcii,  into  a  college,  'for  trainmg  up 
poor  scholars  in  learning  and  arl^  to  the  glory  of  God  and  tlie  spiritual  ediSca- 
tion  of  the  people.'  This  was  called  the  Cotlcye  of  St.  Leonard.  The  chorler 
of  foundution  was  executed  in  lf>12  by  John  Hepburn,  prior  of  the  Abbey, 
and  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Alexander  Stewart,  and  by  King  James  IV. 
The  prior  and  conventual  chapter  were  patrons  of  this  college,  and  retained 
tlie  power  of  visiting  It  and  reforming  its  abuses.  The  teachers  were  always 
taken  from  the  monastery.  This  college  was  intended  for  the  support  and 
education  of  twenty  poor  scholars.  The  Principal  was  appointed  to  read  on 
two  days  of  every  weelt  a  lecture  on  the  Scriptures,  or  on  apcculaUve  theology, 
to  the  priests,  regents,  and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  And  by  a  subsequent 
regulation,  an  additional  salary  was  appointed  to  be  given  to  two  of  the  four 
regents,  provided  they  chose  to  read,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  a  lecture  on 
the  Scriptures,  or  on  the  Master  of  Sentences,     Pa/iera  of  Uniitrsily. 

It  was  required  of  those  who  were  admitted  to  St  Leonards  College,  that, 
besides  being  of  good  character,  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  skilled  in  writing, 
they  should  be  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  Gra/arian  iOHg, — '  cantuque  Gre- 
goriano  sufficienter  inatructum,'  Papert  of  University.  The  religious  of  the 
Priorj-  of  St  Aiidrews  were  always  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  sing- 
ing firmed   one  of  the   regular  exercises  of  the  studenta.     Bottii   AbTaum. 
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St  Marya,  or  .Veiu  Ci/Bege. — There  were  still  in  the  aniyeraity,  prof.;ssorB  and 
«tudeDt3  wbD  did  not  belong  to  eitber  of  the  Colleges  of  St.  Sulvalur  and  St. 
I«onard.  These  continued  to  teach  i[i  the  PEedagogium,  although  Ihej  were 
Dot  Tormed  into  a  college,  and  had  but  slender  funds.  Archbishop  Alexander 
Stewart,  who  Imd  been  biglily  commeuded  by  Krasnius  for  his  littrrury  altaiu- 
ments,  intended  to  give  it  a  collegiate  fonn,  and  with  this  view  he  not  Only 
repaired  the  cbapel  of  St.  John  the  Kvanfrellal,  which  served  as  a  place  of 
worship  to  tbe  picdagogium,  but  also  bestowed  on  it  the  living  of  tlie  church 
of  St.  Michael  de  Tarvet,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cupar  in  File.  Iq  the  deed 
of  annexation  it  is  said,  tlmt  the  ptdagogiuni  of  the  uulversity  'lay  almost 
ertincc  in  consequence  of  tlie  deficiency  of  funda  and  of  leamud  men ;'  and 
that  the  archbiBliop,  with  the  consent  of  his  chapter,  lind  resolved  to  '  endow 
aail  erect  it  into  a  college,  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  defense  of  the  fuitb,  the 
incrc^ise  of  learned  men,  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the  king,  his  prede- 
cessors and  successors,  the  arclibishops  of  Si,  Andrews,  and  all  tbe  Cuithrul,' 
The  premaiure  death  of  the  primate,  who  soon  afler  fell  in  the  field  of  Flod- 
don,  appears  to  have  defeated  this  annexation,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  the 
college.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tbe  pcedagogium  would  rival  colleges 
which  were  provided  with  extensive  funda  and  uccuminodatiuns  both  tor 
mustera  and  scholars.  But  it  continued  to  have  regents  and  a  principal;  and 
several  distinguished  indlTiduals,  among  whom  were  Ueorge  Buchanan, 
received  their  education  in  it.  while  it  remained  on  its  original  footing.  Arcb- 
biatiop  James  Beatuun  resumed  tbe  design  of  liis  predecessor,  and  obtained  a 
bull  Irom  Pope  Paul  111.  authori^ug  him  to  erect  buildings  for  a  college  and 
chapel,  under  the  name  of  the  Asfluinpcion  of  St  Mary,  in  wiiicb  grammar, 
logic,  theology,  medicine,  and  law,  both  canon  and  civil,  should  be  taugbt, 
divine  offices  performed,  and  a  collegiate  table  provided  from  llie  rcnl^  of 
certain  benefices  which  were  united  and  annexed  to  the  institution.  The 
buildings  which  were  begun  on  the  site  of  tiio  pcedagogiuui  by  Archbishop 
Bentoun,  were  carried  on  by  liia  nephew  and  successor,  the  Cardinal  But  the 
college  waa  not  finally  erected  until  1554,  after  Archbishop  Hamilton  had 
obtained  a  papal  bull  from  Julius  111.  by  which  be  was  authorized  to  alter  at 
bis  pleasure  the  arrangements  made  by  his  predecessor. 

By  the  foundatiou  of  Bishop  Hamilton,  Si,  Marys  CoUege,  or,  as  it  was  olten 
called,  the  Xew  Cnlt^^e,  was  provided  with  four  principal  professors,  denom- 
inated the  provost,  licentiate,  bachelor,  and  canonist;  eight  students  of 
theology;  three  professors  of  philosophy  and  two  of  rhetoric  and  grammar; 
(ixteen  students  of  philosophy;  a  provisor,  cook,  and  janitor;  and  five  vican 
pensionary.  The  Principjl,  besides  exercising  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
college  and  preeidiog  at  the  theological  disputatlona  once  a  week,  was  to  reada 
lecture  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  to  preach,  every  Monday.  The  licentiate 
was  to  read  a  lecture  on  tbe  Scriptures  four  times,  and  the  bachelor  five  timea 
a  week ;  and  the  canonist  was  to  lecture  on  canon  law  five  times  every  week. 
It  was  also  the  duty  of  each  of  these  professors  to  say  mass  at  stated  times. 
It  behooved  tbe  students  of  divinity  to  be  in  priest's  orders  and  initiated  into 
theology.  'HO  as  to  have  answered  thrice  in  public,  and  given  specimen  of 
their  erudition  according  to  the  custom  of  the  university,'  They  were  bound 
regularly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  tlie  three  theological  professors,  to  answer 
publicly  to  the  difficulties  of  Scripture  every  holiday,  to  say  mass,  and  to  preach 
thrice  a  year  in  public.  Their  continuance  in  this  situation  was  limited  to  six 
years;  for  it  was  expected 'that  by  divine  blessing,  and  their  assiduity,  they 
shall  within  this  period  bo  fit  for  becoming  licentiates  in  theology,  and  for  dis- 
charging higher  offices.'  The  throe  professors  of  philosophy  were  to  teach 
logic,  ethica,  physics,  and  mathematics,  at  tlie  direction  of  the  Principal;  and 
the  orator  and  grammarian  were,  at  the  same  direction,  to  interpret  the  moat 
useful  authors  io  their  respective  faculties.  And  they  were  not  to  hold  their 
places  above  six  years,  or  the  time  during  which  they  taught  two  courses, 
tmless  they  received  anew  appointment.  It  behooved  the  students  of  philoa- 
ophy.  before  their  admission,  to  bo  initiated  into  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue, 
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80  as  Co  be  able  to  express  themselves  properly  io  that  language  at  disputations 
and  exam i nation 9 ;  to  svrear  Uinttliey  had  no  benefice  or  patrimoiiy  to  support 
them,  aod  to  supplicate,  for  the  love  of  Uod,  to  be  adoiitt^  Co  the  place  of 
poor  studenla.  Each  of  them  in  order  was  bound  toawalte  all  tlie  doraBSliea 
at  five  iu  the  morning,  and  furnish  lights  to  such  bs  wished  thom.  The  pro- 
fessors, regents,  and  students  were  to  wear  caps  atler  the  Parisian  manner;, 
and  all  the  scholsrs,  including  the  noble  and  wealthy,  as  well  as  the  bursars, 
were  to  wear  gowns  bound  round  thum  with  a  girdle,  Co  which  the  bursars 
were  to  add  a  black  hood.  By  the  bull  of  John  111.,  as  well  as  that  of  Paul 
III.,  the  college  had  ttie  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  all  the  faculties;  and 
the  jurisdictiou  over  the  bursars  belunnn^d  to  tlio  Principal,  from  whom  an 
appeal  lay  lo  the  archbiahop  and  the  pope,  to-the  enclusion  of  the  rector  of 
the  university  or  any  other  judge,  even  in  the  second  iiiatance.  The  college 
was  provided  with  ample  funds.  The  revenues  of  four  parish  churches, 
Tyningliame,  Tauoadicc,  Inchbrayock  {including  Craig  and  Perl),  and  Conveth 
or  Laurencekirk,  were  appointed  for  its  support ;  in  addition,  as  it  would 
appear,  lo  what  had  formerly  belonged  lo  tlie  Piedagogium.  Fundatio  et 
Ereclio  Novi  CoUegii. 

Some  of  the  professors  of  the  New  College,  nominated  by  Archbishop 
Bestoun,  tncludJDg  the  Principal,  had  previously  been  teachers  in  the  Piedogo 
gium.  The  instrument  of  Presentation  and  Investiture,  Feb.  B,  1638,  appoints 
'Magistruin  RiArrtum  Bonrnrmiin,  pro  theologo  et  primario  dicti  collegij  do 
assumptione  beatte  Mari^  et  pro  aub-principali  Uag'nn  David  Guynd,  pra 
Canoaista  Mag'rm  Thomam  Kyncragy,  pro  civilisCa  Mag'rm  Johem  Glcdstanis, 
Item  pro  regencibus  artium  el  stodentibus  in  theologia  Uagistros  Aiulream 
Kynnimnond,  Johannem  Forbous,  Wilhelmum  Young,  et  WaUeram  Frthy.' 
Those  wiioso  names  are  printed  in  italics  had  previously  been  teachers  in  tbe 
P.^dngogium. 

Archbishop  Hamilton,  in  his  foundation,  omitted  civil  law  and  medicine, 
which  his  predeceasors  had  appointed  to  be  taught.  But,  upon  the  whole,  his 
arrangement  appears  to  have  been  adapted  lo  the  means  of  instruction  which 
be  bad  in  hia  power;  and  in  several  points  they   indicate  a  due  attention  to  Cho 

Erogreas  which  teaming  bad  made  since  the  erection  of  the  two  other  colleges. 
[e  was  equally  attentive  in  providing  the  collc^  with  professors.  Arcbii«ld 
Hay,  who  was  made  principal  soon  after  Cardinal  lieatoun's  death,  appears  to 
have  excelled  most  of  hia  countrymen  at  tbat  time  in  learning  and  liberal 
views.  Duriug  his  residence  in  the  College  of  Uontague  at  Paris,  be  published 
a  panegyrical  oration  on  Archbishop  Bealoun's  advancement  to  the  purple.  It 
is  entitled,  '  Ad  lUuatriss.  Tit.  S.  Stephani  in  Monte  Ctelio  Cardinslcm  D. 
Dauidem  BeaConum — GraCulatorius  Panegyricus  Arcbibaldi  UajL  Parisiis 
1540.'  It  is  in  4lo,  and  ends  on  fol.  Lxvi.  On  the  title-page  is  a  motto  in 
Greek  and  in  Hebrew.  The  dedication  to  the  Cardinal  is  subscribed  'addictis- 
simus  Consobrinu-i  vcsler  Archibald  Ilayus.'  In  the  course  of  this  work  Che 
author  censures,  with  much  freedom,  the  ignorance,  negligence,  and  hypocrisy 
of  ilie  clei^,  but  makes  no  allusion  to  the  reformed  opinions  either  iu  tbc  way 
of  approbation  or  condemnation.  The  most  curious  and  valuable  part  of  it  is. 
that  In  which  he  lays  down  a  plan  of  teaching  for  the  New  College  which  the 
Cardinal  was  employed  in  organiiiing.  It  will  bo  of  far  more  consequence,  he 
says,  to  procure  leacbets  capable  of  instructing  the  youth  in  the  three  learned 
languages,  than  to  endow  a  rich  but  illiterate  college.  If  it  should  be  thought 
proper  lo  add  leBcberg  of  Chaldee  and  Arabic,  be  would  highly  approve  of  tha 
arrangement.  'Quod  si  visum  fucrit  lingute  caldaicee  et  arabicie  interpretes 
addere,  vehementer  probabo;  quandoquidom  cum  Hehr&ica  magna  habenl 
sfflnitutem,  et  plurima  aunt  illis  duabus  linguia  scripta,  qus  non  parum  sint 
babiCuro  momenti  ad  rerum  pulcherrimarum  intelligentiam.'  Fbl.  iix.  Though 
be  does  not  propose  to  banish  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  from  the  schools,  yet 
he  would  wish  to  see  the  study  of  liie  dhiae  I'talo  take  Che  place  of  scholastic 
arguUm.  Fol,  h.  a.  He  laments  the  neglect  of  the  Komau  law,  and  eztolft 
the  science  of  mathematics.     Fal.  U.  b.  Ixii.  a. 
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UNITEBniTT    OP   OLABOOW. 

At  the  solicitation  of  William  Tnmbnll,  Bishop  of  Glasgov, 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  granted  a  bull,  dated  the  7th  of  January, 
1450,  constitating  '  a  General  Stndy  for  theology,  canon  and 
civil  law,  the  arts,  and  erery  other  useful  facnity,'  at  Glasgow; 
and  granting  to  it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  the 
nniTcrsity  of  Bologna.  In  the  following  year  a  body  of 
statutes  for  its  government  was  prepared  by  the  biihop  and  hia 
chapter,  which,  together  with  the  papal  bull,  were  confirmed, 
in  1453,  by  a  ELoyal  Charter  from  Sing  James  II.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  its  erection  more  than  a  hundred  individuals 
were  incorporated  into  it;  but  the  most  of  these  were  not 
young  men  commencing  their  studies,  bnt  secular  or  regular 
ecclesiastics,  wbo  became  members  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
honor  attached  to  a  learned  corporation,  or  of  the  immunities 
to  which  it  entitled  them.  The  annals  of  the  university  are 
snflScienllv  copious  in  information  respecting  its  government, 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  eilent  as  to  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, the  meuns  of  instruction  which  it  provided,  and  the 
mode  ID  which  that  instruction  was  conveyed.  So  far  as  we 
can  collect  from  scattered  hints,  it  would  seem  that  there  was 
no  stated  or  regular  teaching  in  the  higher  faculties.  The 
zeal  of  individuals  prompted  them  to  read  occasional  lectures, 
the  continuance  of  which  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the 
hearers,  whose  attendance  on  them  was  optional.  '  On  the 
29tb  of  July,  I-IUO,  a  venerable  man.  Master  David  Cadyow, 
precentor  of  the  Church  of  Olasigow,  and  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
vergitv,  read,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Predicant  Friars  of 
Glasgow,  at  nine  o'clock  anfe  meridiem,  the  title  or  rubic  in  the 
third  book  (of  the  Canon  Law)  De  rita  et  honEnlate  clerirontm,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  clergy  and  masters;  and  he  continued 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  hearers.'  On  the  same  day,  and  in  the 
same  house,  Master  William  de  Lerenax  read  a  title  in  the  Civil 
Law.  '  Un  the  23d  of  March,  15*21,  a  religious  man.  Father 
Robert  Lile,  of  the  order  of  Predicant  Friars,  Bachelor  of 
Theology,  and  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Glasgow,  began,  pro 
Jurma,  to  read  a  lecture  on  the  fourth  book  of  the  Sentences, 
in  the  foresaid  Monasterr,  in  presence  of  the  Rector,  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  the  rect  of  the  masters;  John  Ade,  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  Provincial  of  the  whole  order  of  Scotland,  pre- 
siding at  the  time-'  The  want  of  salaries  to  the  professors  was 
doubtless  one  great  reason  of  the  rarity  of  these  lectures. 
Bishop  Turnbull  died  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing his  munifictint  purposes  into  execntion;  and  the  defect  was 
not  supplied  by  bis  successors,  or  by  the  government.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  small  perquisites  paid  at  promotions 
to  degrees,  the  university,  as  such,  was  destitute  of  funds,  and 
the  professors  of   divinity,  and  of  canon  and  civil  law,  de- 
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pended  for  their  support  on  the  benefices  which  they  held  as 
ecclesiastics  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Happily,  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  inferior 
brftnchea  of  learning.  These  were  taught  at  an  early  period; 
for  the  records  mention  the  admission  of  a  regent  of  philoso- 
phy within  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  university. 
'  Congregatione  facultatis  artium  tenta,  &c.,  1453,  28th  Jnlij, 
Bupplicavit  venerabilis  et  reiigiosus  vir  Dominus  Alexander 
Oeddea,  licentiatus  in  theologia,   monachus  de  Melrose,  pro 

licentia  exponendi  testum  Ariatotelis  pro cujus  supplica- 

tioni  facultas  favorabiliter  incJinata  illani  quam  petiit  salvia 
auis  privilegiis  duntaxat  sibi  contnlit  potestatem.'  Act.  Fac. 
Art.  Glasg.  This  was  the  nsual  way  of  admitting  a  regent  to 
teach  a  course  of  philosophy.  It  is  probable  that  Bishop 
Turnbull  had  founded  the  Ptedagogium,  or  College,  in  which 
the  students  of  the  liberal  arts  lived  together  with  the  masters 
who  superintended  their  education.  They  resided  in  a  house 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rotten  Row,  until  a  benefac- 
tion from  Lord  Hamilton  enabled  them  to  remove  to  the  situa- 
tion which  the  College  occupies  at  present.  By  means  of  dona- 
tions and  bequests  from  different  individuals,  a  moderate  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  continuance  of  regular  instruction  in 
the  college.  Chaplainries,  for  the  benefit  of  the  regents,  were 
founded  at  different  times.  Thomas  Arthnrlie  bequeathed  a- 
tenement  to  the  college.  And  in  1557,  Archbishop  Beatoun 
gave  to  it  the  vicarage  of  Colmonell,  which,  with  the  glebe 
acres,  is  valued,  in  the  old  Rental  Book,  at  £44,  13s.  4d. 
Records  of  University;  and  Statist.  Account  of  Scotland,  vol. 
sxi.  Appendix.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  given  from  the  lists,  in  the  note,  which  contain  the 
titles  of  books  presented  for  the  use  of  the  regents. 

The  university  of  Glasgow,  from  its  peculiar  constitution, 
necessarily  snfTered  more  from  the  change  of  religion  at  the 
Reformation  than  the  other  learned  establishments  of  Scotland. 
The  professors  in  the  higher  branches  being  all  supported  by 
their  livings  in  the  church,  and  adhering  to  the  old  religion, 
successors  could  not  be  appointed  to  them  owing  to  the  total 
want  of  salaries.  It  was  so  far  a  favorable  circumstance  that 
John  Davidson,  the  principal  of  the  college,  embraced  the  re- 
formed doctrines,  and  continued  his  academical  labors.  By 
this  means  the  most  valuable,  though  not  the  most  dignified, 
part  of  the  academy  was  preserved  from  extinction.  But  it 
also  suffered  materially  from  the  faudulent  alienation,  or  the 
unjust  seizure  of  its  slender  revenues.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
the  friends  of  the  college  obtained  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1563,  a 
grant  under  the  Privy  Seal,  founding  bursaries  for  five  poor 
scholars,  and  bestowing  certain  houses  and  lands  for  their  sup- 
port during  thetime  of  their  education.  Gibson's  Hist,  of  Glas- 
gow; Appendix.     In  1672,  the  town  council  of  Glasgow,  per- 
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ceiving  '  that  the  college  had  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of 
funde,  and  the  stndy  of  the  arts  was  nearly  extinguished  in  it 
through  poverty,'  bestowed  on  it  renta  which  were  deemed  ade- 
qnate  for  the  support  of  fifteen  persons.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  these  gifts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  place  the  college 
on  a  respectable  footing,  but  ail  that  could  be  made  good, 
from  the  whole  did  not  amount  to  three  hundred  pounds  Scots, 
annually. 

Andr^  Mdvilk  at  Glasgow,  ]  674-1680. 

In  conseqaence  of  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  patrons  of 
the  university,  Melville  paid  a  visit  to  Glasgow;  and,  after 
'  making  tbe  necessary  inquiries,  and  arranging  certain  altera- 
tions, he  agreed  to  return  and  undertake  the  office  of  Princi- 
pal. Accordingly,  in  the  end  of  October,  he  took  leave  of  his 
affectionate  brother  (who  died  soon  after)  and  set  out  for  Glas- 
gow, attended  by  James  Melville.  By  the  way  he  stopped  two 
days  at  Stirling,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  young  king, 
and  who  bad  entered  the  ninth  year  of  his  age, — '  the  switest 
sight  in  Europe  that  day  for  strange  and  extraordinar  gifts  of 
ingyne,  judgment,  memorie,  and  language! '  says  James  Mel> 
vitle,  who  was  admitted  to  see  him  along  with  his  uncle;  '  I 
heard  him  discourse  (continues  he),  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  auld  Lady  Marr's  hand,  of  knawledge  and  ignorance,  to  my 
grait  marvel)  and  astonishment.'  Xo  doubt  this  astonishment 
was  heightened  by  the  reflection  that  the  young  philosopher 
was  a  king;  but  the  truth  is,  that  James  did  at  this  time  ex- 
hibit symptoms  of  more  than  ordinary  talents,  and  bla  teachers 
were  highly  gratified  at  the  proficiency  which  he  made  under 
their  tuition.  At  Stirling,  Melville  found  Buchanan  engaged, 
at  leisure  hours,  in  writint^  his  Hiatnry  of  Scotland  ;  and,  having 
taken  his  advice  on  the  plan  of  education  which  he  intended 
to  follow,  proceeded  to  Glasgow.  Thomas  Buchanan,  the 
nephew  of  the  poet,  went  along  with  him,  to  ha  present  at  his 
installation. 

The  literary  history  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  properly 
commences  with  MtilvilJe,  though  the  seminary  had  sabsisted 
for  upwards  of  a  century  before  he  was  connected  with  it. 
From  its  first  erection  it  was  provided  witli  professors  in  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  then  taught;  but  those  of  the  higher 
faculties — theology,  and  law,  civil  and  canon — lectured  merely 
pro  forma  or  occasionally  as  it  suited  their  own  convenience  and 
the  caprice  of  their  beneficed  auditors.  The  number  of  regu- 
lar students  who  attended  it  appears  never  to  have  been  great, 
and  among  these  are  to  be  found  few  names  of  eminence.  Its 
funds,  originally  small,  were  wasted  and  reduced  by  alienations 
during  the  confnsions  which  attended  the  great  change  of 
religion.  Through  the  zealous  exertions  of  individuals  friendly 
to  the  interests  of  literature,  gifts  in  its  favor  were  procured 
from  the  Crown  and  from  the  magistrates  of  the  city.     But 
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vith  the  help  of  these  only  two  regents  conld  be  maintained. 
The  consequence  was,  that  it  languished  for  a  few  years,  nntil, 
on  the  death  of  John  Davidson,  who  held  the  situation  of 
Principal,  the  students  dispersed,  and  the  college  was  literally 
shnt  up.' 

The  prospect  was  enfliciently  discouraging,  and  an  ordinary 
person  would  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  restore  the  sub 
pended  animation  of  the  university.  But  such  was  Melville's 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  letters,  and  the  confidence  which 
he  felt  in  his  own  resources,  that  he  entered  on  the  task  he  had 
andertaken  without  hesitation,  and  with  the  confident  hope  of 
raising  the  seminary  over  which  he  presided  to  a  rank  which  - 
no  university  in  his  native  country  had  yet  attained.  His  repn- 
tation  secured  the  attendance  of  as  many  young  men  as  were 
necessary  tor  the  opening  of  the  classes.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  have  discharged  the  duties  which  were  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  office  of  Principal,  and  to  have  left  the 
education  of  the  students  to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way, 
by  such  regents  as  should  be  placed  under  him.  The  patrons 
of  the  university  had  already  procured  a  person  of  this  de- 
scription from  St.  Andrews.  Allowing  him  to  proceed  in  Che 
manner  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  and  devolving  on  him 
the  management  of  the  slender  revenues  of  the  college,  Mel- 
yille  set  himself,  with  incredible  labor,  to  the  execution  of  a 
plan,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  of  the 
moat  approved  practices  which  he  bad  witnessed  in  foreign 
academies.  One  great  object  which  he  had  in  view,  was  to 
train  np  a  number  of  individuals  who  should  be  qualified  for 
acting  as  assistants  to  him,  and  for  following  out  his  mode  of 
instruction.  For  this  purpose  he  commenced  with  a  select 
class  of  young  men  well  grounded  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
determined  to  conduct  them  himself  through  a  regular  and 
complete  course  of  atndy. 

He  began  by  initiating  them  into  the  principles  of  Greek 
grammar.  He  then  introduced  them  to  the  study  of  logic  and 
rhetoric ;  using,  as  his  text-books,  the  Dialectics  of  his  Parisiau 
master.  Ramus,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Talteus.  While  they  were 
engaged  in  these  studies  he  read  with  them  the  best  classical 
authors,  as  Virgil  and  Horace  among  the  Latins,  and  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Isocrates,  among  the  Greeks; 
pointing  out,  as  he  went  along,  their  beauties,  and  illuscrating 
by  them  the  principles  of  logic  and  rhetoric.  Proceeding  to 
mathematics  and  geography,  he  taught  the  Elements  of  Euclid, 
with  the  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  of  Ramus,  and  the  Geog- 
raphy of  Dionysins;  and  agreeably  to  his  plan  of  uniting  ele- 
gant literature  with  philosophy,  he  made  the  students  use  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus,  and  the  Cosmographia  of  Honter. 
Moral  philosophy  formed  the  next  branch  oE  study;  and  on 
this  he  read  Cicero's  Offices,  Paradoxes,  and  Tuscnlan  Qnes- 
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tioDs,  the  Ethics  and  Politics  of  Aristotle,  and  certain  dialoguea 
of  Plato.  In  natural  philosophy,  he  made  nse  of  FerQelins, 
and  commented  on  parts  «f  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
To  these  he  added  a  view  of  uaiversal  history,  with  chronology, 
and  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing.  Entering  upon  the 
duties  of  his  own  immediate  profeaaion,  he  taught  the  Hebrew 
language,  first  more  cursorily,  hj  going  over  the  elementary 
wonc  of  Marciuius,  and  afterwards  b^  a  more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  its  principles,  accompanied  with  a  praxis  upon 
the  Psalter  and  books  of  Solomon.  He  then  initiated  the  stu- 
dents into  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  reading  those  parts  of  the  books 
of  Ezra  and  Daniel  that  are  written  in  Chaldee,  and  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians  in  the  Syriac  version.  He  also  went  through 
all  the  common  heads  of  divinity,  according  to  the  order  of 
Calvin's  Institutions,  and  gave  lectures  on  the  different  books 
of  Scripture. 

This  course  of  study  was  completed  in  six  years.  From  the 
▼ariety  of  subjects  which  it  embraced,  and  the  number  of 
books  read  and  commented  on,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  and  the  greatness  of  his  labors. 
On  the  second  year  his  nephew,  James  Melville,  began  a  class, 
which  he  instructed  in  Greek,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and  on  the 
following  year  taught  them  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy. 
He  was  the  first  regent  in  Scotland  who  read  the  Greek  authors 
with  his  class  in  the  original  language.  A  sufficient  number 
of  regents  being  obtained,  Melville  introduced  a  new  regula- 
tion as  to  their  mode  of  teaching.  It  was  the  established  and 
invariable  practice,  in  all  the  universities  at  that  time,  for  the 
regent  who  began  a  class  to  continue  until  he  had  prepared 
them  for  lanreation  at  the  end  of  four  years.  Melville  was 
under  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  this  practice  at  his  first 
coming  to  Glasgow,  but  he  was  fully  convinced  of  its  tendency 
to  obstruct  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  of  abolishing  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1577,  Blaise  Laurie  was  established  permanent  teacher  of 
Greek  and  of  Roman  eloquence;  James  Melville  of  Mathe- 
matics, logic,  and  moral  philosophy;  and  Peter  Blackburn  of 
physics  and  astronomy;  while  the  Principal  confined  himself 
to  divinity  and  oriental  langnages.  Abont  the  time  that  Melville 
left  Glasgow  the  Principal  was  relieved  from  a  part  of  his  ex- 
tensive duty  by  the  appointment  of  a  separate  teacher  of  He- 
brew. The  advantages  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the 
division  of  labor  into  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  are  so  ap- 
parent, and  are  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  state  them. 

UNIVEBSITT    OP   ABERDEEN. 

The  University  of  Aberdeen  was  founded  in  1494  by  a  bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  issued  on  the  representation  of  James 
IV.,  who  was  moved  thereto  by  William  Elphinstooe,  Bishop 
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of  Aberdeeo.  The  papal  edict  aathorized  the  erection  of  a 
tludium  generole  et  univer»ila»  studii  gen^atia  in  the  city  of  Old 
Aberdeen  for  teschiiig  diviaitj,  the  cunon  and  civil  law, 
medicine  and  the  liberal  arta,  with  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  univereitieB  of  Paris  and  Bologna. 
The  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor,  who  was  bish- 
op of  Aberdeen,  a  Rector,  and  Doctors  of  Faculties,  was  em- 
powered to  confer  degrees,  which  were  made  valid  throughont 
Christendom.  In  1496,  the  King  granted  a  charter  and  cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  funds  for  its  support,  and  all  the  rights^ 
liberties,  and  advantages  belonging  to  St.  Andrew  and  Glas- 
gow. These  privileges  were  finally  established  and  confirmed 
by  a  papal  bull  in  1500.  In  the  original  organization,  Che 
University  of  Paris,  where  Elphinstone  read  lectares  on  the 
civil  law,  was  mainly  followed. 

7Hn%  or  King's  (hUege.  * 

In  1605,  Bishop  Elphinstone  founded,  within  the  university, 
and  endowed  a  College  or  Collegiate  Church  (in  that  portion 
of  Aberdeen  which  was  styled  New),  in  honor  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  consist  of  36  ordinary  members,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  to  be  a  doctor,  or  licentiate  of  divinity, 
and  to  be  styled  principal,  and  all  to  be  doctors  or  licentiates 
of  the  canon  and  civil  law  and  medicine,  and  all  except  the 
doctor  of  medicine,  were  to  be  ecclesiastics,  and  were  required 
to  live  within  the  college.  The  power  of  conferring  degrees 
was  bestowed  on  this  college  in  1506,  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  modified  by  a  new  charter  in  1531,  projected  by 
Elphinstone,  and  issued  by  his  successor,  Dunbar.  The  mem- 
bers were  increased  to  42,  divided  into  four  classes;  the  first 
to  consist  of  doctors,  of  which  the  chief  was  to  be  principal; 
the  second,  of  eight  masters  of  arts,  the  first  of  whom  was  to 
be  learned  in  philosophy,  and  was  made  sub-principal,  the  sec- 
ond to  be  skilled  in  poetry,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  the  rest 
to  he  students  of  divinity  until  they  became  doctors  therein; 
the  third  class  was  formed  of  students  of  law,  and  were  to 
study  civil  law,  although  they  were  to  belong  to  the  priesthood, 
and  say  mass  for  the  founders;  there  were  also  14  students  of 
arts,  who  held  their  endowments  for  three  years  and  a  half,  and  8 
prebendaries  who  were  to  attend  to  sacred  music,  one  of  whom 
was  styled  cantor.t  another  sacrist,  and  six  boys  for  the  choir. 

The  revenues  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  procurator, 
appointed  by  the  principal  officer  of  the  college.  The  princi- 
pal was  elected  by  the  rector  of  the  university,  the  procurators, 
doctors,  sub-principal,  regents  in  arts,  humanist,  theological 
student,  cantor,  and  sacrist.     The  regents  were  subject  to  the 
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Srincipal  as  to  the  time  and  subject  of  their  lectures.  The 
octora  were  appointed  for  special  lectureships.  The  eub- 
principal  was  to  instruct  the  students  in  manners  and  virtue, 
and  inflict  punishment  for  absence  from  divine  service.  The 
college  was  exempt  from  all  ciril  burdens. 
Marisckal   CotUge. 

Marischal  College,  ia  New  Aberdeen,  was  founded  as  a  col- 
lege of  arts  by  George  Earl  Marischal,  under  royal  authority, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  General  AHSombly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1593.  By  the  act  of  the  ScottiBb  Parliament 
granting  all  the  privileges  and  jurisdiction  to  '  ane  frie  col- 
lege,' its  members  were  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  all  things  done  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  college.  It  was  designated  an  Academy  or  Seminary  of 
Learning  {Academia — Publicum  Gymnaaium),  and  the  corporation 
consisted  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  principal 
(GynmasiaTchi),  three  regents,  six  alumni,  and  two  persons  of 
inferior  academical  standing  to  manage  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  Beminsry. 

The  principal  was  invested  with  the  most  extensive  powers 
and  duties.  His  superintendence  extended  over  the  whole  es- 
tablishment, and  all  its  members.  He  could  censure  the  re- 
gents, and  even  expel  from  the  college  He  could  confer  de- 
grees in  the  arts,  and  was  to  be  qualified  to  teach  in  every 
department  of  learning.  The  regents  had  particular  profes- 
sions assigned  to  each — to  the  first,  arithmetic  and  geometry; 
to  the  second,  logic,  and  composition  and  declamation  in  Latin 
and  Greek;  to  the  |hird,  the  elements  of  these  subjects.  The 
rector  was  elected  by  the  students,  and  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  college,  and  presided  at  its  meetings.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  was  elected  by  the  Senate  and  the  Minister  of  Aber- 
deen. 

University  of  Aberdeen. 

After  various  modifications  in  the  duties  of  the  several  ofiS- 
cers,  and  eSorts  at  different  times  to  nnite  the  institution  with 
that  of  Kings  College,  a  union  was  effected  in  1858,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  to  take  rank  as 
from  1494,  with  all  the  funds,  properties,  and  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  two.  The  classes  in  arts  and  divinity  are  fixed 
in  Kings,  and  those  of  law  and  medicine  in  Marischal  College. 

After  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent,  who  was  one  of 
two  in  oflSce  at  the  date  of  the  union  of  the  two  colleges,  the 
chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  General  Council,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Cnanoellor,  members  of  the  University  Court, 
and  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University. 

The  rector  is  elected  by  the  matriculated  students  voting  in 
four  nations,  called  Mar,  Buchan,  Moray  and  Angus,  by  each 
of  which  a  procurator  is  chosen,  who  together  elect  the  rector, 
the  chancellor  giving  the  casting  vote. 
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The  UniveFBity  Court  conBiatB  of  the  rector,  the  principal, 
four  asseBBors  (sBBOciates),— one  nomiuated  by  the  Chancellor, 
a  second  by  the  Rector,  a  third  by  the  General  Conncil,  and  a 
fourth  by  the  Senatua  AoademicnB,  which  laat  body  conBista  of 
theprincipal  and  the  regular  profeBBors. 

The  univerBity  posseBseB  77  foaudatiooB  lor  hnrBaries,  the 
beaefits  of  which  are  extended  to  287  students,  and  of  these 
142  are  open  to  pnblic  competition. 

The  curriculum  in  arts  extends  over  four  years,  and  all 
candidates  for  degrees  niust  attend  the  branches  in  the  pre- 
scribed order.  The  fees  vary  from  one  to  three  pounds.  The 
term  extends  from  November  I  to  April  1. 

The  number  of  profesEora  in  1870  was  32,  and  of  matricu- 
lated students  713 — 416  in  arts,  91  in  divinity,  17  in  law,  189 
in  medicine. 

DNIVBBSITY    OP    EDINBOBQU. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  in  1582,  by  a 
Royal  Charter  granted  by  James  VI.  The  Charter  contem- 
plates a  University  on  a  wide  basis,  with  conditions  necessary 
for  liberal  study,  and  arrangements  suited  to  the  progressive 
state  of  modern  science.  In  1631,  an  act  was  passed  by  the 
Scottish  Parliament  which  ratified  to  the  University,  in  ample 
form,  all  the  rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
other  universitieB  in  the  kingdom.  This  raiification-  was  re- 
newed in  the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Snotland, 
and  in  the  Act  of  Security,  The  privileges  and  efficiency  of 
ihe  University  have  been  augmented  bj  the  Universities  (Scot- 
Hand)  Act  (1858),  making  provision  for  the  l^etter  government 
.aid  discipline  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  for  im- 
-pr«ving  and  regulating  the  course  of  study  therein. 

The  University  is  a  Corporation,  consisting  of  a  Chancellor, 
Rector,  Principal,  Professors,  Registered  Graduates  and 
Alumni,  and  Matriculated  Students;  and  including  in  its 
government  the  University  Court,  the  Senatus  Academicus, 
and  the  Qeneral  Council. 

The  Chancellor  is  elected  for  life  by  the  General  Counqil. 
He  is  the  head  of  the  University.  Changes  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements, proposed  by  the  University  Court,  must  receive 
ijiit  sanction.  It  is  through  him,  or  bis  deputy  the  Vice-chan- 
CsUor,  that  Degrees  are  conferred.  The  Chancellor  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Conncil. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  is  nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  lie 
may  in  the  absence  of  the  Chancellor  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  in  so  far  as  regards  conferring  of  degrees,  but  in  no 
other  respects.  In  his  absence  Degrees  are  conferred  by  th« 
senior  member  of  the  Senatus  present. 

Upon  the  Vice-Chancellor  is  imposed  the  dnty  of  acting  as 
returning  officer  at  parlaimentary  elections.     If  there  be  no 
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Vice- ChftDcel lor  at  the  time  of  an  election,  the  UniTenity 
Court  may  appoint  one  to  act  as  retnrDing  officer. 

The  Rector  is  elected  by  the  Matriculated  Students  on  the 
second  Saturday  after  the  commeacement  of  the  winter  ses* 
sion.  The  term  of  odice  is  three  years.  The  next  election 
takes  place  in  November,  1874.  The  Sector  is  President  of 
the  University  Court. 

Id  accordance  with  Clauses  27  to  41  of  the  '  Ke presentation 
of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,'  Slst  and  33d  Vict.,  cap.  48, 
the  Chancellors,  Members  of  the  University  Court,  Profeesors, 
and  Members  of  the  General  Councils  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinbnrgb  and  St.  Andrews,  are  entitled  to  elect  a  member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  these  universities. 

The  University  Conrt  has  the  following  powers: — 

1.  To  review  all  decisions  of  the  Senatus  Acadsmicus,  and 
^  to  be  a  Court  of  Appeals  from  the  Senatus  in  every  case,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  the  Universities  Act: 

2.  To  efiect  improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  University,  after  due  communication  with  the  SenatOB 
Academicus,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chancellor;  pro- 
vided that  all  such  proposed  improvements  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  General  Conncil  for  their  consideration: 

3.  To  require  due  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Professors 
to  the  regulations  as  to  the  mode  of  teaching  and  other  duties 
imposed  on  the  Professors: 

4.  To  Hx  and  regulate,  from  time  to  time,  the  fees  in  the 
several  classes: 

5.  Upon  BufGcient  cause  shown,  and  after  due  investigation^ 
to  censure  any  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  or  to  sus- 
pend him  from  his  office,  and  from  the  emoluments  thereof,  in 
whole  or  in  part ,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to 
require  him  to  retire  from  his  office  on  a  retiring  allowance,  or 
to  deprive  him  of  his  office;  and  during  the  suspension  of  any 
Professor,  to  maiie  due  provision  for  the  teaching  of  his  class: 
Provided  always  that  no  such  sentence  of  censure,  suspension, 
or  deprivation,  or  requisition  on  a  Professor  to  retire  from 
office,  shall  have  any  effect  until  it  has  been  approved  by  His 
Majesty  in  Council : 

6.  To  inquire  into  and  control  the  administiation  by  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  of  the  revence,  eipenditare,  and  all  the 
pecuniary  concerns  of  the  University,  including  funds  morti- 
fied for  bursaries  and  other  purposes. 

Any  of  the  Rules,  Statutes,  or  Ordinances  enacted  by  the 
Uuiversities  Commissoners  may  be  altered  or  revoked  by  the 
University  Court,  but  only  with  the  consent,  expressed  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  Chancellor,  and  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Council. 
TbeUniversityConrtholds  the  patronage  of  the  Chair  of  Music, 
and  a  share  in  that  of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture.     It  appoints 
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the  Don-profesBorial  Examiners  for  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Medi- 
cine, the  non-profeBSorial  Ezaminers  for  the  Degree  of  Bachel- 
or of  Dirinitj,  and  the  statutory  Examiners  of  Burgh  and 
Parochial  Schoolmasters.  The  appointments  of  Aeaistants  to 
Profesiors,  provided  for  hy  the  UnirersitieB'  CommiBsioners, 
are  subject  to  its  approval. 

The  Court  consists  of  the  following  members,  viz. ;  1,  The 
Rector.  2.  The  Principal.  3.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the 
Chancellor.  4.  The  Lord  Prorost  of  Edinbnrsh  for  the  time 
heing.  B.  An  Aaaessor  elected  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  6.  An  Assessor 
elected  by  the  Rector.  7.  An  Assessor  elected  by  the  General 
Council  of  the  University.  8.  An  Aaaessor  elected  by  the 
Senatus  Academicns.  Xo  Principal  or  Professor  of  any  Uni- 
versity  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  Rector  or  Assessor,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Assessor  elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicns. 
The  Rector  and  his  Assessor  continue  in  office  for  three  years, 
and  the  other  Assessors  for  four  years.  Five  members  of 
the  Court  constitute  a  quorum.  The  Rector,  who  is  the  ordi- 
nary Preaident,  has  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote.  In  his 
absence,  the  Msmber  of  the  Court  present  who  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  ennmeratiou  of  its  Members  in  the  Universities' 
Act  presides,  with  a  deliberatire  vote  only;  and  in  the  event 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  consideration  of  the  question 
must  be  adjourned  to  a  day  of  which  due  notice  must  be  given 
to  the  Rector;  and  if  the  Rector  does  not  then  attend,  the 
member  presiding  at  such  aubsequent  meeting  has  both  a  de- 
liberative and  a  casting  vote. 

Stated  meetings  of  the  Court  are  held  upon  the  first  Mon- 
days of  February,  April,  July,  and  October. 

By  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  (1858),  the  patronage  of 
the  seventeen  Chaira,  previously  in  the  gift  of  the  Town  Conn- 
cil,  was  transferred  to  seven  Curators — three  nominated  by  the 
University  Court,  and  four  by  the  Town  Conncil.  Besides 
these  seventeen  Chairs,  the  Curators  have  also  a  share  in  the 
patronage  of  those  of  Humanity,  Agriculture,  Civil  Iaw, 
Law  of  Scotland,  and  Conveyancing,  which  was  formerly  poa- 
seased  by  the  Town  Council.  The  Curators  hold  office  for 
three  years. 

In  accordance  with  clause  4  of  the  Medical  Act  of  1858,  the 
Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  are  entitled  to  elect 
a  member  of  the  '  General  Council  of  Medical  Education  and 
Registration  of  the  United  Kingdom.' 

The  Principal  is  appointed  by  the  Curators.  The  office  is 
held  for  life.  The  Principal  is  the  resident  head  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  President  of  the  Senatus  Aeademicna. 

The  Principal  and  whole  Professors  constitute  the  Senatus 
Academicus  or  Senate.  This  body  is  intrusted  with  the  super- 
intendence and  regulation  of  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the 
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XTnirersity,  and  with  the  administration  of  ita  revenues  and 
propei'ty,  including  the  Library,  MuBeums,  and  University 
buildings.  Degrees  in  Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Theology  are 
conferred,  on  the  recommandation  of  the  SenatuB,  by  the 
Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Principal  is  President, 
with  a  deliberative  and  also  a  casting  vote.  In  tho  absence  of 
the  Principal,  the  senior  professor  present  acts  as  chairman, 
also  with  a  donhle  vote.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  Senatus 
are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  October,  the  last  Saturday  of 
November,  January,  February,  and  March;  on  the  Saturday 
immediately  preceding  Chriatmaa  day;  on  the  last  Friday  of 
May,  June,  and  July;  on  the  lat  of  August,  not  being  a  Sun- 
day (for  conferring  Degrees  in  Medicine);  and  in  April  (for 
conferring  Degrees  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Theology),  on  a  day 
fixed  at  the  meeting  in  March.  Extraordinary  meetings  may 
be  summoned  by  the  Principal  or  by  three  Professors.  One- 
third  of  the  SenatuH  constitutes  a  quorum. 

The  huaineas  of  the  Senatua  is  conducted  by  the  Secretary, 
who  prepares  the  minutes,  summons  the  meetinga,  intimates 
business  assigned  to  the  Principal,  to  the  Dean  of  any  Faculty, 
or  to  the  Convener  of  any  Committee,  and  draws  up  the  re- 
turn for  the  Widows'  Fund.  The  Secretary  also  administers 
the  ^xmsio  Acodemiea  to  Graduates. 

The  Chaira  of  the  University  are  comprehended  in  the  four 
faculties.  The  affairs  of  each  faculty  are  presided  over  by  a 
Dean,  who  is  elected  from  among  professors  of  the  faculty. 
Persons  recommended  for  Degrees,  in  the  different  faculties, 
are  preaented  to  the  Senatua  t^  the  Dean,  to  whom  all  com- 
municationa  regarding  the  Classes  or  Graduation  should  he 
addressed. 

Faculty  oj  Aria. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  most  ancient  in  the  University, 
comprehends  the  seven  Chairs  of  Humanity  (Latin),  Mathe- 
matics, Greek,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  Moral  Philoaophy, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Rhetonc  and  English  Literature. 
Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required  for  the  Degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  alao  embraces  the  Professorships  of 
History  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Law),  Practical 
Astronomy,  Agriculture,  Music,  Sanskrit,  Civil  Engineering, 
Geology,  and  Political  Economy. 

FacuUy  of  Thedogy. 

This  Faculty,  the  aecond  in  chronologicul  order,  comprehends 
the  four  Chairs  of  Divinity,  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages, 
Divinity  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Antiquities. 

Jhcwfty  of  Law. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  six  Chairs  of  Public  Law, 
Civil  or  Roman  Law,  Constitutional  Law  and  History  (in  con- 
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juDction  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts),  Lav  of  Scotland,  Medical 
Jo rispro deuce  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine), 
and  Conveyancing.  Attendance  on  these  classes  is  required 
for  the  Degree  ol  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

FactUly  of  Medicine. 

This  Faculty  comprehends  the  twelve  Chairs  of  Botany,  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Anatomy,  Chemistry, 
Midwifery,  Natural  History,  Materia  Medica,  Clinical  Surgery, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  (in  conjunction  with  the  Faculty  of 
Law),  Surgery,  and  General  Pathology.  Some  of  these  Chairs 
were  instituted  in  the  seventeenth  centun,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Medical  School  and  Faculty  was  established 
till  the  last  century. 

As^^iUi  to  Professors. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  are  assistants  to  the  Professors 
of  Humanity,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  N^atural  Philosophy. 
Each  of  these  receives  an  annual  salary  of  £100.  In  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  there  are  assiBtauts  to  the  Professors  of 
Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, with  salaries  varying  from  £25  to  £100.  The  assistants 
in  these  various  claBses  are  appointed  annually  by  their  respec- 
tive Professors,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University 
Court.  The  Professors  of  Natural  History,  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  and  Pathology,  have 
also  assistants  provided  by  the  Senatus. 
General  Cotmcil. 

The  General  Council  consists  of  the  Chancellor,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  University  Court,  the  Professors,  all  for  the  time 
being,  all  Masters  of  Arts  of  the  University,  all  persons  on 
whom  the  University  has,  after  examination,  conferred  either 
of  the  degrees  ot  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Doctor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
cine, or  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  any  other  degree  that  may 
hereafter  be  instituted ;  and  also  all  persons  who  shall  estab- 
lish that,  previous  to  3d  of  August,  1861,  they  had,  as  Matricu- 
lated Students,  given  regular  attendance  on  the  course  of 
study  in  the  University  for  four  complete  sessiona,  or  for  three 
complete  sessionB,  in  this,  and  a  fourth  in  another  Scottish 
University — the  attendance  for  at  least  two  of  such  sessions 
having  been  on  the  course  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  fee  of  registration  is  £1,  but  each  applicant  who  regis- 
tered under  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1858,  will  be  en- 
titled to  an  abatement  from  such  fee,  equal  to  the  sum  that 
may  already  have  been  paid  by  him  in  name  of  entrance 
money  and  annual  fees.  No  person  can  be  a  member  of  Coun- 
cil until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  complete. 

The  Council  meets  twice  a  year — viz.,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  fourteenth  day  of  April,  and  on  the  last  Friday  in  OcUt- 
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ber,  at  one  o'clock,  *  to  take  into  their  oonsi  deration  all  quea- 
tioDB  affecting  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  Unirersity, 
and  to  make  representations  from  time  to  time  on  such  ques- 
tions to  the  University  Court,  who  shall  consider  the  same,  and 
return  to  the  Council  their  deliverance  thereon.'  All  proposed 
improvements  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Univereity 
'  shall  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council  for  their  consid- 
eration.' '  The  Council  may  appoint  a  Committee  or  Commit- 
tees at  one  meeting  to  arrange  or  prepare  business  for  a  future 
meeting,  but  it  can  not  delegate  any  of  its  functions  or  action 
to  a  commit  tee.' 

The  Chancellor  is  by  statute  President  of  the  Council;  and 
in  his  absence,  the  Hector;  whom  failing,  the  Principal  or 
Senior  Professor  present,  with  a  deliberative  and  also  a  cast- 
ing vote. 

The  Geneml  Council  of  this  University,  and  the  General 
Council  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  jointly,  return  a 
Uember  of  Parliament.  When  a  poll  is  demanded,  members 
may  vote  either  personally  or  by  voting  papers. 

The  Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Assessors  in  the  University 
Court  are  elected  by  the  Council.  When  a  poll  is  demanded, 
the  election  is  made  by  means  of  voting  letters,  issued  by  the 
Registrar  to  the  members,  which  must  be  returned  to  him 
within  21  days.  The  Chancellor  holds  oEBce  for  life,  and  the 
Assessor  for  four  years  from  the  date  of  nomination. 
Socitl  and   Domestic  Life. 

One  of  the  leading  defects  in  the  working  of  Scottish  ani- 
versities  is  the  total  isolation  in  which  they  leave  the  student 
the  moment  he  quits  the  lecture-room.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly remarked  of  the  metropolitan  university  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Prof.  Lorimer,  in  his  '  Univeraitiea  of  Scotland,'  observes: 

This  isolation  of  the  students  seriously  interferes  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.  Here  students  from  the  coun- 
try, particularly  those  of  the  humbler  class,  who  for  the  most 
part  have  no  other  means  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  their 
fellow-students,  and  of  the  professors,  than  the  arrangements 
of  the  university  afford  them,  usually  feel  themselves  as  much 
strangers  and  aliens  at  the  end  of  their  four  years'  course,  aa 
they  were  ut  its  commencement.  Social  intercourse,  and 
familiar  interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies,  even  for  the 
time  being,  to  say  nothing  of  those  lasting  friendships  which, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  spring  up  so  readily  be- 
twixt fellow-students,  are  here  as  little  fostered  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  class-room  as  that  of  an  ordinary  city  church. 
Each  individual  hearer  seats  himself  in  his  accuatomed  place 
to  listen  to  the  lecture,  as  he  would  to  take  part  in  the  service ; 
and  if  he  has  any  communication  with  his  fellow-hearers,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  he  of  course  commits  a  sin  little  less  heinous 
than  talking  in  church.    In  the  ordinary  case  he  quite,  not 
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only  the  lecture-rooms,  bat  the  college  walls  themgelTes,  when 
his  daily  toil  is  ended,  without  iDterchanging  a  dozen  words 
with  any  one;  and  if,  on  the  occasion  of  examinations,  reading 
of  prize  essays,  or  the  hke,  some  little  conversation  does  take 
place  among  the  students,  it  is  rarely  to  the  extent  of  making 
them  acquaintances  out  of  doors.  The  humanizing  inter- 
change 01  almost  brotherly  affection,  and  the  jovial,  and,  for 
the  moat  part,  harmless  intercourse  which  binds  yonng  hearts 
together,  in  Uie  English  and  Qerman  schools  of  learning,  is 
here  unknown.  The  poor  Edinburgh  student  celebrates  with 
no  songs  his  passage  from  the  sterility  of  unconscious  boy- 
hood into  the  rich  and  leafy  summer  of  his  days.  In  his 
solitary  lodging  he  pores  over  the  pages  which  his  professor 
has  prescribed  for  his  study;  but  his  newly-found  faculties  are 
whetted  by  no  friendly  encounter  with  kindred  wits,  his 
affections  meet  with  none  of  the  sympathy  for  which  they 
yearn,  and  his  passions  take  him  by  surprise,  and  often  fill  him 
with  despondency.  In  this  sorrowful  sequestration  from  the 
genial  influences  proper  to  academic  life,  the  better  halt  of  his 
nature  seems  given  only  to  torture  him,  and  lead  him  astray. 

If  he  is  gregarious  at  all,  he  shares  his  intellectnal  and 
moral  bewilderment  with  a  few  of  his  former  school -fellows 
from  bis  native  village,  who  have  had  as  little  opportunLty  as 
himself  of  gaining  the  freer  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  a  wider  society  of  young  men  never  fails  to  conquer 
for  itself.  Dull,  clownish,  and  sad,  he  is  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  the  more  fortunate  portion  of  those  who  sit  on  the  same 
benches  with  him,  and  of  no  very  well  founded  respect  to 
himself.  The  best  that  come  of  him  is  a  book-worm,  and  in 
such  depressing  circumstances,  it  ia  not  strange  that  even  his 
reading  goes  heavily  and  uiechanically  along;  that  the  new 
thoughts  wbich  he  encounters  take  little  hold  on  a  subjective 
nature  so  feebly  stimulated  from  without,  and  that  he  goes  in- 
to the  profession  (too  often  the  Church)  for  which  he  has 
striven  to  prepare  himself,  by  an  amount  of  self-denial  worthy 
of  a  martyr,  with  no  better  ground  of  confidence  in  his  quali- 
fications than  that  self-conceit  which  solitary  mental  toil  is  so 
apt  to  engender,  even  in  minds  originally  modest,  vigorous, 
.  and  sane. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  cast  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  sunshine  which  belongs  to  the  age  and  occupation  of 
the  student,  and  restore  the  student  to  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows in  years  and  studies,  Professor  Lorimer  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing expedients: 

1.  DAaiing  SocUtus. — The  only  existing  institution  by  which 
this  is  even  attempted  to  be  done  is  that  of  debating  sooietina. 
By  means  of  these  something  is  even  now  effected,  and  by 
better  organization  they  might,  no  doubt,  be  rendered  more 
efficient  than  they  are;  but  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  more  especially  in  the  hands  of  very  young  men, 
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they  Till  be  apt  to  degenerate  into  occasionB  for  mere  idle  talk- 
ing, to  foster  vanity  and  BaperfioiaJity,  and  to  take  the  tone  of 
their  loudest  and  aliallowest  rather  than  of  their  ablest  and 
most  polished  members.  Were  a  good  staff  of  junior  profes- 
sors and  tutors  attached  to  the  uaiversity,  it  might  be  possible, 
by  putting  these  aooieties  under  their  superintendence,  to  give 
to  their  discnasions,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  altered  spirit 
-of  the  times,  something  of  the  character  of  the  '  disputations  ' 
to  which  our  forefathers  seem  justly  to  have  attached  so  much 
importance.  By  selecting  or  suggesting  subjects  of  a  properly 
academic  character,  by  taking  part  in  the  discussions  tnem- 
«elveB,  and  occasionally  inducing  resident  graduates  to  join  in 
them  also,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  very  small  number  of 
professors  and  tutors  eSectually  to  remove  the  character  of 
triviality  which  belongs  to  these  societies  at  present;  and  as 
these  persons  need  not  be  greatly  more  advanced  in  years  than 
the  majority  of  the  ordinary  members,  there  is  no  reason  why 
their  presence  should  cause  restraint  or  engender  formality  in 
the  proceedings.  But  as  we  regard  the  formation  of  a  class 
of  persons  thus  intermediate  between  the  professors  as  they 
-exist  at  present  and  the  students,  not  only  as  the  most  eflectnal 
means  of  improving  the  teaching  of  the  universities,  but  also 
-of  removing  the  social  evils  of  which  we  complain,  we  must 
■speak  of  them  a  little  more  in  detail. 

2.  Junior  Staff  of  Projennon,  Tutors,  and  Teaching  Candidates. 
— What  we  want  is  a  class  of  men  to  form  a  connecting  link 
<between  the  students  and  the  professors,  properly  so  called, 
who  ought  at  all  times  to  be  the  most  eminent  representatives 
■of  their  respective  departments  to  be  found  within  the  conn- 
try,  or  who  can  be  induced  to  come  from  abroad.  It  is  mani- 
festly impossible  that  these  latter  can  ever  see  much  of  the 
.student,  without  neglecting  duties  still  more  important,  and 
which  can  in  nowise  be  delegated.  The  interests  of  science 
■and  of  human  progress  forbid  such  a  serious  encroachment  on 
their  time;  and  even  were  it  otherwise,  their  distinguished 
position,  and,  for  the  most  part,  their  age,  render  any  thing 
like  intercourse  on  equal  terms  impossible.  But  no  such  gulf 
divides  the  student  from  the  extraordinary  professor.  He  is 
asnally  an  aspirant  to  the  office  of  the  ordinary  professor  but 
though  his  nval  as  a  public  teacher,  his  emoluments,  unlike 
those  of  his  superior,  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  his 
jiopnianty.  If  the  senior  professor  is  disabled  from  infirmity, 
or  is  so  much  engaged  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should 
lecture,  (as  was  the  case  with  Guizot,  Cousin,  &c.,  in  France, 
and  with  Schelling,  Schlegel,  &c.,  in  Germany,)  the  ordinary 
professor  supplies  his  place,  either  permanently  or  till  some 
other  arrangement  is  made;  in  the  former  case  opportunity 
being  afforded  for  another  candidate  for  public  favor  to  offer 
himself.  The  duty  of  conducting  class  examinations  will 
naturally  fall  to  the  share  of  the  extraordinary  professor,  and 
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that  lie  is  in  a  condition  to  do  far  more  eSectually  than  it  caa 
be  done  by  a  senior  profeBsor.  If  his  other  arranfrementH  ad- 
mit of  it,  as  they  probably  would  in  the  Bmaller  universities 
of  Scotland,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  read  privately  with  such 
of  the  students  as  either  request  his  more  special  instructiona, 
or  as  he  himself  judges  to  stand  in  need  of  them.  In  the 
larger  universities  this  duty  would  fail  to  be  discharged  by  a 
third  order  of  professors  or  tutors,  (or  perhaps  occasionally  by 
simple  graduates  holding  a  temporary  appointment  from  the 
Senatua  Academicus),  and  as  regards  the  whole  of  this  latter 
class,  their  chief  recompense  would,  of  course,  consist  in  the- 
prospect  of  the  distinguished  career  to  which  their  office 
would  be  the  regular  and  recognized  entrance.  A  very  small 
salary  (say  £100  a  year)  would,  in  such  circumstances,  probably 
be  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  young  men  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  academical 
teachers  that  we  would  chiefly  look  for  removing  the  social 
evils  which  we  havementioned  as  existing  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  If  the  humbler  class  of  students  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  with  these  gentlemen  gratis  in  their  rooms,  there 
are,  we  are  certain,  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  know 
the  poor  fellows  to  be  inspired,  few  who  would  not  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  the  result  would  inevitably  be  an  acquaintance 
of  a  very  valuable  kind,  not  only  with  the  tutor  himself,  but 
with  those  who  read  along  with  them.  Daily  meetings  in  a 
private  room  of  say  a  dozen  persons  at  a  time,  where  conversa- 
tion would  not  only  be  admissable,  but,  if  it  had  reference  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  could  be  the  chief  medium  through  which 
instruction  would  be  conveyed, ^and  these  meetings,  presided 
over  by  a  young,  accomplished,  and  often,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an 
elegant  man,  could  not  fail,  if  continued  for  years,  to  have  are- 
fining  effect  on  the  most  boorish,  as  they  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  inspiriting  and  delightful  to  every  one  who  was  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  entering  academic  walls. 

3.  A  Common  Table. — We  believe  there  are  none  of  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  English  universities,  the  adoption  of  which 
would  be  more  likely  to  add  to  the  happiness  and  to  promote 
the  social  training  of  Scotch  students  than  that  of  a  college 
table,  at  which  the  professors  and  tutors,  or  a  certain  number 
of  them,  and  such  resident  graduates  as  might  find  it  con- 
venient, should  dine  daily,  and  which  should  be  open  to  all 
students  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  From  the  constitution  of 
the  Scottish  universities  it  is  impossible  that  college  tablea- 
could  be  arranged  in  a  manner  precisely  analogous  to  those  in 
colleges  where  ail  the  students  are  resident,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  college  authorities;  it  is  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  the  institution  itself  is  incompatible  with  the 
professorial  and  non-resident  system.  For  proof  of  this  we 
have  to  go  no  farther  than  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whore 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  dine  regularly  at  the  college 
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table  no  not  reside  witbin  the  college  walls.  But  even  if  a 
small  body  of  resident  profeaaors,  totors,  and  students  were 
thought  necessary  as  a  nucleus  arouad  which  college  society 
might  form  itself,  no  very  formidable  obstacle  seems  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  its  foundation  in  Edinburgh.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  students  at  present  reside  in  lodgings,  which  are 
neither  so  comfortable,  respectable,  nor  economic^  as  a  well 
arranged  Hall,  (similar  to  the  Private  Halls  about  to  be  insti- 
tated  in  Oxford,)  might  very  well  be  made ;  and  to  suppose 
that  they  would  not  willingly  avail  themselves  of  the  offer 
of  such  a  means  of  bettering  their  condition,  is  to  suppose  in 
them  an  aversion  to  improvement  which  we  are  not  entitled 
to  predicate  of  persons,  for  the  most  part,  under  forty. 

In  any  attempt  to  introduce  the  custom  of  the  common  table 
into  the  Scottish  universities,  the  want  of  the  beautiful  dining- 
halls  which  exist  in  so  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  ancient 
universities,  and  which  add  not  only  to  their  picturesque  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  but,  what  is  far  more  impor- 
tant, exercise  a  refining  influence  on  those  wbo  frequent  them, 
would  no  doubt  be  severely  felt.  The  present,  however,  is  the 
age  of  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  here  would  be 
as  noble  an  occasion  as  could  be  found  for  calling  the  recovered 
art  into  play.  But  even  though  these,  and  many  of  the  other 
indications  of  ancient  wealth,  were  awaiting  for  a  time, — 
though  both  the  hall  and  the  table  were  of  the  plainest  de- 
scription, we  feel  certain  that  they  would  still  confer  important 
benefits  on  students  situated  as  we  have  represented  many  of 
those  at  Edinburgh  to  be.  Though  we  do  not  altogether  snb- 
Bcribe  to  the  doctrine  that 

ve  are  clear  that 


Not,  simple  though,  from  the  circumstances  of  many  of  those 
who  ought  to  frequent  it,  such  a  table  would  necessarily  be 
on  ordinary  days,  is  there  any  necessity  that  on  festive  oc- 
casions the  sinews  of  the  most  substantial  good  fellowship 
should  be  awaoting.  The  '  brawne  of  the  tusked  swine,'  even 
'  a  fair  and  large  boar's  head  upon  a  silver  platter,'  might, 
without  any  very  wanton  extravagance,  be  '  carried  up  to  the 
principal  table  in  the  hall  with  great  state  and  solemnity  '  at 
the  merry  Christmas  season,  and  its  appropriate  carol — 

ReSdeDs  laudes  domiBo,'  Ac. 

would  be  as  appropriate  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  as  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  or  in  the  Inner  Temple. 

Prof.  Lorimer  closes  his  treatment  of  this  subject  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  adoption  of  an  academic  dress  would  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  a  corporate  feeling  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  as  it  does  in  those  older  universities  of 
ijcotland,  and  in  those  of  England. 
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From  the  earliest  period  of  ClirUtisa  i^ivilizntion  ia  IrelHnd  mention  <a  made 
by  her  liiBtoriaoa  of  great  Beats  of  learning  in  dilTtrenl  parta  of  the  country, 
conducted  on  the  baaia  of  the  old  Roman  education.  Tbe  Bcbool  of  Armagh 
is  said  at  one  lime  to  liaTe  numbered  aa  many  aa  seven  thousand  students ; 
and  tradilioa  aaaigiis  a  uoiversi^  lowu  to  the  locality  where  the  Seven 
Churches  still  presene  the  memory  of  St,  Keria.  Foreigiiera,  at  least  Anglo- 
Saxons,  frequented  8ucb  schoola,  and,  so  &r,  the/  certaiuly  had  a  university 
characier;  hot  that tbey  oETered  to  tbeir  pupils  more  tban  the  gloases  ou  the 
sacred  text  and  the  collections  of  cauoua,  and  tbe  Triviam  and  the  Quod- 
rivium,  which  were  the  teaching  of  the  schools  of  Che  CoDtinent,  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose ;  or  that  the  national  genius  for  philosophi^ng,  which  afterwards 
anticipated  or  originated  the  scholastic  period,  sbould  at  this  era  bare  come 
into  exercise.  When  that  period  came,  the  Irisb,  so  br  having  its  character- 
istic studies  already  domiciled  among  tbem,  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for  tbeir 
profecucioo.  They  went  to  Paris  or  (o  Oxford  for  the  living  traditions,  which 
are  tlio  ordinary  means  by  which  religion  and  morals,  science  and  art,  are 
diS'used  over  communities,  and  propagated  frem  land  to  land.  In  Oxford, 
indeed,  there  was  frem  the  earliest  time  even  a  street  called  '  Irisliman's  Streel.' 
and  Che  Irish  were  Included  there  under  the  'Nation'  of  tbe  Southern  Hngllab; 
but  tliey  gained  what  they  sought  in  that  seat  of  learning,  at  the  expense  of 
discomfuru  which  were  the  serious  drawback  of  the  first  age  of  universities. 
Lasting  tbuds  and  incessant  broils  marked  the  presence  of  Irish,  Welsh,  Scotch, 
Knglisli,  and  French  in  one  place,  at  a  time  when  the.  Collegiate  System  was 
ooC  formed.  To  Cliis  great  evil  was  added  Che  very  dreumetance  tliat  home 
was  far  nway,  and  the  dunger  of  tbe  passage  across  the  channel ;  which  would 
diminish  the  number,  while  it  illustrated  tbe  literary  zeal,  ol*  the  foreign 
etudeiits.  And  an  additional  source  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  feeling  of 
incongruity,  that  Ireland,  with  her  literary  antecedents,  should  be  without  a 
uoivcrxity  of  her  own;  and,  moreover,  as  time  went  on,  in  the  feeling  which 
existed  at  Rome,  in  lavor  of  the  multiplication  of  such  centres  of  science  and 
learning. 

Another  perfectly  distinct  cause  was  in  operation,  to  which  I  was  just  now 
rercrring.  The  Dominicians.  and  oilier  orders  of  Che  age,  had  had  a  preeminent 
place  In  llie  history  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  had  done  rnore 
than  any  other  teachers  to  give  the  knowledge  taught  in  tliem  their  distinctive 
form.    When  then  these  orders  cnme  into  Ireland,  it  w»s  only  to  be  expected 
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tliat  die;    Bhould  set  about  the  same  work  there,  which  bad  marked  their 
presence  in  Englaod  and  France.     Accordiagty,  at  the  end  of  t^e  thirteenth 
century,  the  question  of  a  university   in  Ireland  had  been  mooted,  and  the 
establishment  was  commenced  in  the  first  years  or  the  Tourteenth. 
Univm-aityo/  Dithlin  projected  in  1311-12. 

This  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  tlia  uniTPreitiea  of  Avignon  and 
Perugia,  which  was  followed  by  that  of  Cahors,  Grenoble,  Flsa,  and  Prague. 
It  waa  the  date  at  which  Oxford  in  consequence  lost  its  especial  preeminence  in 
science;  and  it  was  the  date.  I  say,  at  which  the  University  of  Dublin  was 
projected  and  begun.  In  1311  or  1312,  John  Lech  or  Leach,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  obtained  of  Clement  the  Fifth  a  brief  for  the  undertaking ;  in  which, 
as  is  usual  in  such  documents,  the  Pope  gives  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  decide  upon  it.  Ho  begins  by  setting  forth  the  manifold,  or  rather 
complex,  benefits  of  which  a  university  is  the  instrument;  as  bther  of  the 
futhful,  he  recognizes  it  as  his  office  to  nurture  laamed  sons,  who,  by  the 
illumination  of  their  knowledge,  may  investigate  the  divine  law,  protect  justice 
and  truth,  illustrate  the  faith,  promote  good  governmeTit,  tench  the  ignorant, 
confirm  the  weak,  and  restore  the  fallen.  This  office  he  is  only  fuIBlling,  in 
receiving  favorably  the  supplication  of  hia  venerable  brother,  John  de  Lecko, 
who  has  brought  before  him  the  necessities  of  his  country,  in  which,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  Man,  and  Norway,  the  country  nearest  to  Ireland,  a  '  Universitas 
Scholarum,'  or  'Generale  Studium,'  is  not  to  be  found; — -the consequence  being, 
that  though  there  are  in  Ireland  some  doctors  and  bachelors  in  theology,  and 
other  gradu^ites  in  grammar,  these  are,  after  all.  few  In  comparison  of  the 
number  which  the  country  might  fairly  produce.  The  Pope  proceeds  to  express 
his  desire  that  from  the  land  itself  should  grow  up  men  skilled  and  fruitful  in 
the  sciences,  who  would  make  it  to  be  a  well-watered  garden,  Co  the  exaltation 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  the  honor  of  Uother  Chareh,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
faithful  population.  And  with  thi«  view  he  erects  in  Dublin  a  Shidiam 
Generaie  in  every  science  and  faculty,  to  continue  for  '  perpetual  times.' 

And,  I  suppose  no  greater  heoeflt  could  have  been  projected  for  Ireland  at 
that  dale,  than  such  a  bond  of  nnion  and  means  of  national  strength,  as  an 
Irish  Uniyersity.  But  the  parties,  who  had  originated  the  undertaking,  had 
also  to  carry  it  out;  and  at  the  moment  of  which  I  am  speaking,  by  the  fault 
neither  of  Prelate  nor  Lsity,  nor  by  division,  nor  by  intemperance  or  Jealousy, 
nor  by  wrong-headedness  within  the  fold,  nor  bymalignnol  interference  from 
without,  but  by  the  will  of  heaven  and  the  course  of  nature,  the  work  was 
suspended; — for  John  de  Lucke  fell  ill  and  died  the  next  year,  and  hia  suc- 
cessor. Alexander  Bicknor,  was  not  in  circumstancea  to  take  up  his  plans  at  the 
moment,  where  de  Lecke  had  left  them. 

Seven  years  passed ;  and  then  Bicknor  turned  his  mind  to  their  prosecution. 
Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  brief  of  Clement,  and  with  the  sanction  ond 
conflrmalion  of  the  reigoiog  Pontiff,  John  the  Tweniy-.^econd,  he  published  an 
instrument,  In  which  he  lays  down  on  his  own  authority  the  provisions  and 
diapositiona  which  he  had  determined  for  the  niiscent  iiniveraity.  He  addresses 
himself  to  'the  Masters  and  Scholars  of  our  University.'  and  that  'with  the 
consent  and  assent  of  our  chapters  of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Patrick,'  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  saying,  though  I  write  without  book,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  a  Rector     If  uot,  the  Chancellor  probably,  whom  he  does  mention,  took  his 
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pluce,  or  WHS  Ilia  sjnorij-m,  as  in  some  other  unlversitieB.  This  Cliaiiocllor  [io 
Regent  Uaslera  were  to  have  Ihe  privilegfi  of  clioosmg,  with  a  pnirim  tlmt  lie 
was  B  '  Doctor  in  aecrk  pagnu,'  or  in  'jare  canonico,'  with  a  preference  of  mem- 
bcre  of  tlie  two  ctiapten  He  was  to  take  the  oath  ot  flitelity  to  tlie  Ari'h- 
biahop.  The  Regent  Masters  elecled  the  Proctors  also,  who  wero  two  in 
number,  and  viio  aiipplied  tlie  place  of  the  Chaacollor  in  his  absence.  Tlie 
Chancellor  waa  invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  uniTeriily, 
and  ]iad  a  oourt,  to  wliieii  causes  belonged  in  which  tliey  were  concerned. 
There  wan,  moreoror,  a  university  cheat,  supplied  by  means  of  tlie  Hncs  whicli 
were  the  result  of  his  deciaiona.  Degreeawere  to  be  conlSrred  upon  certjflcale 
of  the  Maslera  of  the  Faculty,  in  which  tlie  candidate  was  proceeding. 
Statutes  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Chancellor,  in  counril  o[  Uasters  Regent  and 
HoD-regent,  subject  to  the  coDflrmalloD  of  the  Archbishop.  The  xchoola  of  tiie 
Friant  Preachers  (or  DomiDieajia)  and  of  the  Miuorities  (or  Franciscans)  were 
recognized  in  their  connection  with  the  univeraity,  the  Archhiahop  reserving  to 
liiroHelf  the  right  of  appointing  a  lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture. 

i>uch  waa  the  encouraging  and  hopetul  start  of  the  uniTeraity ;  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick  was  advanced  to  the  Doctorate  in  Canon  Law,  and  was  created  its 
Srst  Chancellor;  its  fliM  Doetura  in  Theology  were  two  Dominicaua  and  one 
Franciscan.  The  Canons  of  the  Calhedral  seem  to  have  been  its  acting  iDeoi- 
bers,  and  tilled  the  ufflces  of  a  place  of  ediicatiou  without  prejudicing  thair 
capitular  duties.  However,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  waa  somewhere  a 
hitdi,  and  the  work  did  not  make  progress.  It  has  been  supposed,  with  reason, 
ttlat  under  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  uuivenuty  could  not 
make  head  against  tlie  necessary  difficulties  of  a  commencement.  Another  and 
more  definite  causa  which  is  assigned  for  the  failure,  is  Che  want  of  fiinds.  The 
Iri^i  people  were  poor,  and  unable  to  meet  the  expenses  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  greet  seat  of  learning,  at  a  time  when  other  similar  iuetitutions 
already  existed.  The  time  had  passed  when  univeraities  grew  up  out  of  the 
entiiusiaam  of  teachers  and  the  curiosity  and  eagemeea  of  sludcnts;  or,  if 
tiietvcauses  still  were  in  operation,  they  had  been  directed  and  flowed  in  upon 
seats  of  learning  ah-eady  existing  in  other  countries.  It  was  the  age  of 
national  achoola,  of  coilegea  and  endowments;  and,  tliough  tlie  civil  power 
appeared  willii^  to  take  its  part  in  endowments  in  lurtherance  of  the  Dew 
undertaking,  it  did  not  go  much  furtJier  than  to  enrich  it  now  and  then  witli  a 
stray  lectureship,  and  wealthy  prelates  or  nobles  were  not  forthcoming  in  that 
age.  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  wotka  in  the  spirit  of  Ximeoes  two 
centuries  afterwards  in  Spain. 

In  1358  the  clergy  and  scltolars  of  Ireland  represented  to  Edward  Uie  Third 
tlie  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  cultivating  theology,  canon  law,  and  the 
other  clerical  seieaccs.  and  thi?  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  tliese  studies 
which  Ijj  in  the  expense  of  trnvel  and  the  dungen  of  the  sea  (o  tliose  who 
hud  no  univefsity  of  their  own.  In  answer  to  this  rettucsl,  the  king  seema  to 
have  founded  a  lectureship  In  theology ;  and  he  indirectly  encouraged  the 
university  achnols  by  itwiiing  his  letlers-pnlent,  giving  special  protection  and 
safe-conduct  lo  Englinh  as  well  as  Irish,  of  whatever  degree,  with  their 
servants  and  attendants,  their  goods  and  habiliments,  in  going,  residing,  and 
returning.  A  few  years  laier,  in  1364,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  founded  a 
preachershlp  and  lectureship  in  Ilie  Cathedral,  lo  b«  held  by  an  Augustiuian. 
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884  ijUI>EK10H  INSTKUCTJUN  IN  IKtLAND. 

^orlatH  \iS6and  ]496. 

A  Ibrther  attempt  in  behalf  of  a  UDirersily  was  mttde  a  centucj  later.  In 
HB5,  the  Iriah  PHrliament,  under  the  preaideuc;  of  Thomas  Geraldiae,  Earl  of 
Deaoiond,  Ticegereut  of  George,  Duke  or  Clareniie.  Lieutenant  of  the  Bogliah 
King,  had  erected  a  univer^i^  at  Drogheda.  and  endowed  it  witb  tlie  pririlege* 
of  the  Uuiveraity  of  Oxford.  Thia  atlempt,  however,  in  like  naaner  was 
rendered  abortJVD  hj  ttie  want  of  funds;  but  it  aeeius  to  have  suggeaied  a  new 
effort  in  &vor  uf  the  elder  institution  at  Dublin,  which  at  this  time  rould 
Bcarcel;  be  said  to  exist.  Tea  years  sfier  the  Parliament  Id  questiou,  tlie 
Dominican  and  other  fHars  preferred  a  supplication  to  Pope  Siztiu  the  Fourth, 
in  which  thej  represent  that  in  Ireland  there  is  no  ocirend^  to  which  Uasters, 
Doctors  of  Law,  and  Scholars  may  resort ;  that  it  la  necessary  to  go  to  England 
at  a  great  expense  and  peril ;  and  couaequentl;  they  ask  for  leave  to  erect  ■ 
university  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Pope  granted  Uieir  request,  and, 
though  nothing  followed,  the  attempt  is  so  Ikr  satiaftctory,  as  evidencing  tlie 
perseverance  of  the  Irish  clergy  in  aiming  at  what  they  felt  to  be  a  beneQt  of 
supreme  imponanoe  to  their  country. 

Nor  was  this  tlie  last  of  auch  attempts,  nor  were  the  secular  behind  the 
regular  clergy  in  zeal  for  a  university.  As  laie  sa  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  in  the  year  U3G,  Walter  Fitzsimoo,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
provincial  Bynod,  settled  an  annual  contribution  to  be  levied  tor  seven  years 
in  order  to  provide  salaries  lor  the  lecturers.  And.  though  we  have  no 
record,  I  believe,  of  the  effect  of  thia  measure,  yet,  wben  the  chapter  was 
reestablished  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  allusion  made  in  the  legal 
instrument  to  the  loss  which  the  youthful  members  of  society  had  sustained  in 
its  euppree^on,  may  be  takeu  to  show  that  certain  scholastic  benefits  bad 
resulted  from  its  stalls,  though  the  education  which  tliey  provided  was  not  of 
that  character  which  the  name  of  a  university  demanded. 
EstabUshment  of  Trintiy  CoUege  in  1S9I. 

In  ISGS,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  attempted  to  restore  and  continue  the  work 
begun  by  Bicknor,  but  in  vain;  and  it  was  reserved  to  Sir  John  Perrot,  in 
1689,  to  propoee  to  convert  the  Cathedral  of  St  Patrick  into  an  Inn  of  Court 
for  the  judges  and  lawyers,  and  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of  the  church  into 
a  foundation  of  two  universities,  witb  two  colleges  for  residence  in  CHCh.'  His 
proposition  was  not  immediately  acted  upon,  but  after  bis  recall  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Arcbbiahop  Loftua,  to  save  his  interests  in  tlie  long  leases  and  eatstes 
of  the  CflthedrHl,  sueeeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  corpomlion  of  Dublin  a  piece 
of  ground  which  had  )>elonged  to  the  Augu^-tiniao  tnonaetery  of  All-SainiH.  a 
Priory  of  the  Aroasian  Cnnons,  founded  in  the  year  11B6,  by  Dermol 
M'Murrough,  King  of  Leinslcr,  for  the  projected  university. 

In  December,  1590,  a  grant  of  the  Abbey  lands  was  made  for  the  fuundntion 
of  a  college,  and  in  March,  IG91,  letters  patent  were  issued  for  the  erection  of 
a  college^  under  the  name  of  the  Provost.  Fellows,  and  Scholars  of  the  Cnlkire 
of  tlie  Holy  Trinity  foimded  by  Queen  Eliz^ibeth.  near  Dublin,  for  the  educa- 
tion, institution,  and  instruction  of  youth  in  tlie  ana  and  faculties,  with 
authority  to  make  laws  for  tlie  government  thereof,  and  confer  the  degrees  of 
bachelor,  master,  and  doctor. 
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1873. 


KEDAL  or  KKsrr. 

EzTSACT  firm  LtHer  i^  Son.  Jolm  D.  PAI&ricJt,  XL.  D.,  U.  B.  OommMuur  U  Ou 
TlemiM  JnltrnaUonal  M^otUiOa  i^  1873^ 

"  I  baTe  the  pleasure  to  infoTm  yon  that  yonr  great  labors  and 
sacrifices  in  publisbiDg  tbe  American  Journal  of  Edncation  meet  witb 
deseryed  recognition  bj  the  J1117  charged  with  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  this  great  Internationa]  Expoution,  and  that  yon  have  been 
awarded  tbe  Medal  of  Merit 

"I  showed  a  complete  set  of  the  Journal  with  oar  Boston  Books  of 
Beference,  and  when  I  told  the  Jury  that  we  had  the  Tolnmes  in  every 
High  and  Grammar  School  th^  were  quite  astonished," 
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BAENAED'S  AMEEICAN 

[national  SBRnS, 


JOURNAL   OF  EDUCATIOK". 
TOLUifB  yai.,  1673.] 


A.t»aiM,ta. 

Abbot.  Puwin  or,  R9.  U). 

AlKtileen,  Diilvor«liy,  817.  ' 

Odlega  In,  811. 
AbaLud.  Bchool  and  Tnctalnof.  ff)]. 
AbbtT,  Specimen*  or.  BO,  Wt,  Ml. 
Aba,1TninrMlr,  1B,II7. 
AbMlmte,  Enowlnliteor  tlw,  «S. 


Braa,MI,n8. 

BIUolH^^Wt*.  m 
Aeid«mlm  In  Ualiid  BUtM,  tST,  WT.  ITO. 
AaHaut  U  AtketiF,  M,  W. 
Accoanu,  Pncllcc  o[.  GB; 
AcnnMlcaand  Light,  78. 
Adalbert  of  Prant,  8U. 
Adilhvd.Mt. 
Adun  da  Petit  Tont,  ns. 
AdiDlnltirmilTs  Aaihorlilia,  A 

BtsiB.ssi.  SM  MS.  an. 
CMntr,  ai,  M,  SIO. 
Town.  MS.  MltU, 
Cltr,  UK,  >TS,  MS. 

Di>trici,  m,  MS,  «n.  tie 

Adrlu  IV..  Sun  of  >  Foor : 

Attont  *t  AibvDi.  IS. 

Agrlcolk.  Bcba<.l  BdncaUoa  oT.  M. 

Agricaltiml  Schoulf .  Ml,  T14,  lit,  IK. 

Alx  UniTorritr  in  IIM,  lb. 

Abbanu,  Bblorktl  di'a,  IK.  MT, 

]>«T«kiunMit  of  Schoob,  VT. 

BebmlBUtlttlc*.  ITl.MS. 


Aniert  tbt  OnM,  ut  .. 

*"— "--Llnouf  Bdo 


KlrWun.  >W. 

Albbnnalui  ControvcnT.  sn. 

Alc^a,ud  ClMrl«Ti|na-i  School,  «,  M.  tM. 

AlMlaDnlv.nlir,Tri7 

Alcnuidcr  tno  Oreat,  !& 

AlexaadBr  oT  Haler,  t». 

Alenndar  or  TuaknH,  Sn. 

Alexandria,  aehooU  of.  n,  SB.  «4.  B». 

HnHniD,  or  UBlTcnltr,  M,  4M,  SIO. 

LlbrarT,M. 
AKonMX..  m. 
Alicehra,  FInt  writer  on,  ST. 

Id  Fnncli  BcbooK,  7K.  SL 
Alouutro.  Unlvenltr  In,  IB. 


Almoi: 


Altoif  UnlT«r«IH,  IB. 


>*lt>,  IB. 
•  Hotlrg,  n 


P.  oireHlvo  De>r1  ipment  iram  18D0,  ns. 

CiiDMlIDtlniial  PraTlflon,  718. 
Ancient  CIvIIIbUIod,  Downfall  aid  Bafiig*,  WS. 
Aadea*.  Valartn^  on  Blodln  at  Loaialn,  1H. 
Andrew!,  Lotla  P.,  IPS. 
ADRollca,  Fia  SML 
AaeeiB  CniTenllT.  IB. 
AngU,  Abbr;  of;  MS. 
AniilvSaiaa  Scbooli  and  Ctmrcbca,  <3. 
Anlanna,  Iba  Cobbler  of  Aliixandrla,  GIB. 
Ann  Arbor.  Plaa  of  BcboolbooM  la,  Ut. 
ADKharlni  of  Hew  Oorbf ,  US. 
Aoiwlm  of  Idndsn,  tfJ, 
ADHlm,  Teacber  af  Bee,  a>8. 

Law  of  Lore.  S7(L 
AnIlDch,  Bcbook  or.  «B,  480,  M. 
Antlpbon,  Atiic  Foreork  Oraiorr,  lO. 
Appanln*  In  UnlreraUka,  80),  810. 
AppolDDla,  School  of.  la. 
AiabicBctaooli  aiid  Cllltllr^  SSI,  184,  TT7. 
Arcbllremlaa,  br  John  do  Baaierllle,  MS. 
Archluetnra  for  EducattoBal  PoipoaOT,  tVS,  Bit. 

BanUvd'B  Tnatiae,  >T<  SIB. 

Report  of  U.  B.  CommfatkOMr  In  UBS,  BIB. 

JKXbetIs  Slneot  in,  M. 
Arena  Uulvartitr,  IB. 
Arlaiophanca,  dted.  4S&  4Bt, 
Arlttotta  a«  a  TmAwTm,  «1 

Hold  on  Medlcnl  Bchooti,  «n,  777. 

BamavAtlackon,  1S1 
ArllhDwtlc,  ChriaHan  HelHtsta.  381 

French  Scbo^  St. 
Aikantaa,  BiatoriBal  Data.  IIS,  IH,  n& 

DeTelopnent  or  Qcboala,  tSO. 

Conitllnllonal  Prorlaton,  714. 
Armaih,  Aadant  Bcbool  or,  SIT. 
Aimi-d  Slienoth  or  Itn*ria,  4IT. 
Artillery,  BciEool*  or,  4iB,  4tl. 
Art,  Cbrlallan,  889. 
Art,  Education  1d^  STI. 
Ar«(,  Facaltr  of,  4«6,  GOT. 

"ia.  cited,  488. 
'Choolt  111  AnclmL  HS,  480. 


Aihcniaop,  dtrdi  Bll. 
Athena,  School  aud  Unl 
Hodeis  UnlTenltj,  lb. 
Atkluon  Academj,  in. 
AttaniaMa  In  Bchoola  and  Collm*.  in, 
Ailica,  HerauKlla  and  SchoUrly  Intimate 
Aagibnrg,  Earljr  Chrtotlan  Bchool,  SBO, 
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CulilciM,M 

.  -  BMmTtaL.  

Bnuntck  Ctrarcb  tud  Stbod,  Otdtr  of  UK 
BniMla,  City  UnhrenltT,  WO. 

"--*■ idSeon**"  — ■ 

JohiuU 

cltaMK,  t^in, 


r,  PrMlaiw  ta  TMCksn, 

rak,BoiMMlor,48B,Slt. 

OldM  Beboob  la  BomU,  4W. 
Caldmll,  Darid.  m. 


_irJtLia,'KiidDimea<  ■<(  r'clioolf,  i 

Aula*  OdUu.  died,  W,  471.  «>1.  UE,  BU. 
At<  Rfaoc*  In  SimdOi  SdiM^.  ITT. 
ATlgnoo  tJniTanUr,  IS. 


OhbLSOt. 

BImnI*  blinu,  SIS. 

Bonih  Cuoliu,  SIT. 

BctOcBMsTT  BclunK  T> 
Bull  at  Athooa.  «t,  lit. 

Bald  or,  HI,  EVr. 

Daalllcs,  UnlTcrtllTOf  Om 

Baala  UnlnnirT,  IS. 

Baatoan,  Arehblthop.  aod  New  CoUan,  Bit. 
BOTketTSt.  ThomuX  In  Paiio,  7BL 
Bada,  Iba  TcmnMo,  cll«d.  Ml.  TU. 
Btta3iiK8elKMlboT<  In  Lnlhar-)  Tina,  SB. 
BaSlnm,  SBpcriorln* imriloD  In,  TSL 

Old  UnlTCfrily  ot  Lonvain,  '»L 
BanedlotBleon.M. 
Baiwdlct,  at.  HeDolT,  OS. 

Bd1«  of  Uonaitlc  LUs,  MB. 

UoaMm  ■(  Culno,  M. 

Compircd  with  Cnlnmbanw,  TML 
Banedictlnaa,  and  (hdi  »ctioof>,  kit,  SIB. 

Bcc,tBI. 

BLOalUna. 


Hirratd  Cullve,  tBl. 
"-'1  CoIIpsu,  «*. 

a,  PcdagOBkal  TWwa,  BO. 

o,  BliMp  ofHIanla,  HH. 


BvSn,  Cninr<lli,YB.  ~ 
BnudlD**,  Ordrr  oi.  TO,  Wl 

CollKaatP4rl>,7ML 
Bann,  VnlTcmtj  IB. 
Barnhaidj,  ctlrd.  «T,  m,  OT,  4H. 
Bernwar^  of  HUdonbeliD,  BBOt 
BaiTtaa,  Betaool  of,  4M,  <*>• 
B>  lUatiBn,  Famalo  Semlnanr  In  17H,  IMh 
Biblo,  In  Psblto  8«<lOol^  tBl,  HI. 
Blbla,  OrlslDal  laDnaiw  of,  SB. 
n<1l^  Tiaortatlooa  of^L 

Compluaaalan  Poligkit. 
BlokDor,  and  Dntdlnlf niTMtlly.  nS, 


a,  CatnniiT.  Boi. 


1.81ft*l. 

BaDlIMa,8t,a«. 

Booka,  Edocalhwal  Powar  oC  IT,  Bl. 
Tiado  In,  »t  P»rl«,  7W. 

Boppo,  of  Wntibui*.  tiS. 

Bom,  CaikarlBs  vi>n,  lA 

Bornnara.  BL  ClMrl;-*. 

BoMoa,  Bcbool  AicblMetDt&  I4T. 
Olria' Hlgk  School,  »a^ 
KorcKM  Oianaar  Beboot,  Btl. 

BMaole  OaidtD,  SB. 


Brtllah  [flea,  and  Corlallan  Clvtllnttoa,  «l 
Bmckra.  Men  ot  Oar  Du.  dMd,  44S. 
Bniltaan;  tor  Ueboul  W>^ 


inSS?talatarioal  Data,  a  IBS,  m,  no. 
JaTdopaaMarflAoob.  A 
Candldataa  tor  ICoaaatlc  Towa,  BSl. 
Caaoa  I^w,  In  Tbeolock>l  Tnlilas,  418. 
Canotti,  Ri-nlar,  7*4T 


rliDH*, 

— r >  ofCooau 

CannuUIca  at  Tttlt.  «1. 
CanMAla  Mlconr^  r" 


CMataona,  /obo,  and  ScluMto  «f  8t  TMn,  OT. 
CaMlodataa,  9^001  of.  Sll. 
"- — battcilS^MlL  BIS. 

fabm  In  bfUab  ElonaitniT  BAooIa. 

idral  Sdw^M,  «l. 
■^unillo  Chicch,  Taachliw  Oidan  ot  Ttt. 
CathoUo  Faith,  la  OUOoKhh.  411,  AH. 
CiTo,  on  Maaaom  of  Akiandria, «. 
CMaatlnca,  Older  ol,  TBI 
Callarar,  In  Mooaatarr.  S30. 
Canana  of  ISM.  IBBO,  ISn,  ITl.  IBB,  MBJ 
"'-KMlanal  Slatlatlea.  ITl^M. 
.  —oatlon,  Tunttoa.  MB. 
Obaaip^;  William  sf^  BTL 

;banler,  or  PiHcntor,  BIBL 

:bartaiu«Ba,  Bcbook  or,  M,  ML 
Andaot  and  Hudam,  1& 
Hjjocni  and  Hlnona,  49,  tf. 

Aanar  Ho»a  Bcbool,  4M. 

akago.  B^Bottoaaw  la,  WT. 

IbUdMod.  8aeradn«aa  M.  US.  8S. 

KaiaktiTln  Vrancb  Sacradatr  School*.  89.  T8, 
Obrlatliudir,  and  Hi|^r  Schooli,  a,  480,  BR. 
Cbttatlan  HamoL  and  Tacblng,  Bit. 
Ctariallan  Bcbool*  and  Sobolaia,  ^notsd,  SH, 


BpanlaiLaaB. 
CbtUtlu  WuBco,  larlj  Kcamphabf,  Bl 
CliriaUiin  BrothaH'  Bcboula,  Irbb,  tU. 
CbrraoatOB,  Buljr  Tnlnlng  of,  BU. 
CbBrdi  BdoeathMi  Bodatr,  IraHnd,  (ST. 
Clc^  dted,  4BI,  BBS,  flB. 


QreeluTta.  S>.  B>,  41B,  4TI, 
Bomaix,  474,  SIB. 
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OmpIcsI  Stndln.  B),  4S1  4a. 
Cludiai,  BmiJBDr.  al  Alixindiia,  tS. 
Owutnl,  or  (lol-Ur  flcbouli.  (S. 
ClauwBt,  of  Ateziudria.  W.  4A 
Cl«neBt,  ortbs  Pahllae  Sdinnl.  M>.  TTO. 
Clantr,  AesnUr  and  Sacolar,  036,  T41. 
Clunlbri  at  Atliau.  S. 
CtartT^.R«latliMa  to  SekMla,  m. 
Cknuid.  Karl*  (Anlallan  flcbool  of.  A 

CII>iOD,DaT)telH. 
Club  LLia  at  Atbran.  filO. 
CIddt.  MocIu  at,  HR. 

Hoaa*  of  StDdj  ai  Pari*,  ISl. 
CWerlde*,  Qa«nilM  of  the  Tauhur,  STCL 
Oolst,  Diaii,Bnd  BL  Paal'i  Hchiral,  4SB. 
Collan  Llle.  Inflgenoe  o^  4lfl. 
OoBwa  la  VMri  Hlatca,  in.  Iffl.  ISt,  110,  US. 
OollwN  la  TTniTwdtlea,  MI,  40^  SH. 

FiauM,  401  411,  in. 


u.  SOI.  SOB.  818. 

Jia  to  tb"  BoliElaiia  Ortera,  411, 749. 

ProTlaloa  for  Poor  S^holan,  749. 

DoooMIe  Ufe  or  BtadKla,  410, 94. 
OoUrclqB.  Trtl  iiiraa. 
Outeuo  Bcho»lof,HT,m 
Oolamfaa  aad  ^ma.  741. 


, i«  In  ^lUKb  Schoota,  R 

Commercliil  Iaw  Id  Bchnol'.  89. 
OramoaSclHiol  Dsanod.  KB,  MO. 
GommoaF,  or  Coauooa  TtU*.  411, 148,  SK. 
ConplotBDilao  Bible.  781. 
CompoilMon,  Taniaailu',  11. 

U'la.41.41.^4N. 
Computaorr  AitmdaiKO. 

AmcTlun  CoaalltnilanaadLawa,  711,  in. 

XnglIBb  ActcriKTO. 

.HiatDrieal  Data.  144,  MS. 

Bctaoola  and  Edaealtgn  Id  IIM.  144,  US,  ISl. 
Blata  at  Loaralu  la  1B0&  «A 

e«boaia  ■  Dd  cirii«(M  Id  mo^ 


Uin,tH. 


Florida,  7U. 
Gi-orgte,  710. 
LoDlilaM,  717. 
IUNlM|nil.7ia, 
MoMli  CvollDa,  71ft 
8atittaOarollna,7W. 
TlnlBla,  un. 
Comfltpilooitl  PniTlalan  Tenwetlng 
Bcbool  raoda,  714.  TIS,  7lf  HI,  TO. 
enpMrWoD.  Htau,  7ta,  7UI.  718.  lift.  111. 
LaCalattT*  P<iw«r  b  HUta  BMnl.  TU,  7M 
llaxatloB.ta71B.7W. 
Poll  Tax.  lid,  71T.  7*3, 711. 
Pre*  Bcboria,  711,  7U.  710  717, 719, 711,  TO. 
Ballelaoa  ToaehlDg,  714. 711. 
Afrlciiltnnl  Collcm.  714,  710.  IV,  7% 
Honaal  Schnil,  7« ,  n<. 
DnlTsnllT,  714,  TlT,  710.  Tit 
Btat*  Sa&na  Mbool.  til. 
Oiimimlanrv  Atuudauca,  111,  ISl 
Tuic-r>oo]a,  Id. 

D.  *<mc'l<iii  It  OdHnlPnnartj,  713. 
PriTaLa  School-.  717. 
Blind  and  Daaf  Vntea.  717,  111. 

'  7*1 
■,71T. 


OoarantloD  of  Ta^chara,  Sarilnr. 

Amarlcaa  lutilnu  hi  I8»,  MB. 

Amartcan  AaaodatkBLMO. 
CoDTanatloiul  Powen.I)nnjniror,  n. 
CorbT,  Old  and  Maw,  Bcbools  of,  044,  SM. 
Conall/EDa,  447. 
Oara^irrnlianltr,  430. 
Corpoia]  PanlilimEnL,  gti. 
CoainacrapbT,  77. 
OottaTuiTBla.  Ill, 
Cotttntfiam,  jtmm,  (81. 
CnneroaDDlTgnftlH,  dted.CT. 
"-•—'oala.  TonDB, •  "^ 
(inTBobMldi 


»  UBlnmllv,  47.  4K,  7! 


Doctonlo.  491,  748, 7ta. 
D«cralab  ot  OralUa,  7BS. 
Delawara.  Bialocical  Data,  ICS,  171. 

School!  Id  IBOS  aad  lEfn.  ia«,  »9.  MS. 
t>cmBta.  PrEndpIc*  and  Baanlta  at  Hattia*,  tW. 
DoDociBlte  luOiiBDM  of  UolTsnltiaa,  41S. 
DamoatbaDn,  AHdl*--ea  of,  81. 
i>a-iiiiark,  Bcbool  Oidet  ot  IWT,  184. 

CalTsralti•^  le. 
DatarmlBBIIon,  Ada  of,  408, 184.  801 
Danomlaallaaal  Cbafactet  o(  Kn^Uih  Behool^ 


OlcUnaoDOoticge,  UO. 

DlnSDdla.aDeraDtT' — 

Dimaaa  Fra*  School 

UlogoBM  Laeittef,  cl 

Dlonjalna  Hallcaniap....,  u_^  «.. 

Diraolalion,  Sierdw*  In,  at  I/iDnlailBt, 

Dlaclidliia  ot  ChlMren.  fli.  BaalL  DM. 

^ ..  -... ^  rn^m. 

<C  Blabop,  OD  OmDBon  Scboala.  MO. 


TjE&Si 


Domaatli!  Bhle  ot  Unl>en>lt7  Lit*.  410,  SM. 


DnwbW,  Id  OoBUDaD  School*.  I'B. 

TWaeh  gaeoaaaiy  Bthnol*.  80.  81. 

HaaaaAMMfii  mr  Scioola,  m 

Raaala,  for  MtlUair  ttnTtco.  413. 
DabllaTEflbrta  to  Sxabltih  Dntrantt*  at,  sn. 
'   TriDliT  Collrca.  630. 

DangaL,1riFh  Ttatchar  Id  Parli  aDd  Fadna,  SBO. 
Dbdi  Sootaa,  399. 

DarBf,  MiDlttij  of  Pnblla  lottractloii,  84,  (0. 
DnmiDerAcadu'mr,  141.  't  tIK 

DwlKht,  Bdmandl  apd  lb«.  nonul  Scho<da 
Uwight,  PwKw,  on  N.  ir  ToikSchool*,  Wt. 
D  ■  Igtii,  T.,  TraTfla  In  New  BnKtind,  olird,  101 

Corid  lion  of  Tala  Oollon  In  1814,  IBl 

•"-■■•■-pof  TaleCollegr '- ■""  — 
rioatliDtlaaof  Cl 
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■utr  Chrlttlui  BAooh  tni  ScboUn,  H 
Bu-lTSugllab  Sdiuol-boak-.  ItiL 
Bvter,  tSa  Culen  ktlon  of,  UO. 
EcdoUallcal  Hiitorj,  Brad^ol,  m. 
ZdlnborKli  UBlmti-ltT.SlS. 

L«w9aionlitKirKBl"  -m. 
Kdaation,  KdatlDDK  lo 
■dncstlon  Dnartmeut, 


■dndlloD^T  man*  of  InMncUon,  BO, 
IdaeuloiMl  BlosnplVi  VI.  ttl 

VnnleMiiilm,  M. 
PambaUtL 

BUBIl*.  111. 

WUtftml,  1«L 
Bdootloiiil  Biiwhcton  and  Endowmnita.  Ot 
BoblDMO,  WIUIuo,  Tnnile  flLiiilDUT.441. 
Oomall,  Xsm,  *D(1  CkmcJI  Dnlxtfl'r,  Ml, 


:  mvssAL  or  esccatioh— tol.  xuv. 


Wlllet^Buiael,iw>ni 
Harwd  UoIUrt,  451. 
T<la  Ocillrgs,4U. 


BnslaDd, 
Viaaad,! 


s,  Bji.,  tai  UUrenlt;  ot  AbMdenu 

BognoMa,  Andnit  u>d  Hodsni,  871,  380,  Ml. 

BD&mSBcboolCOmmlwlnD  n[  Icaluid,  (BL 
iDgliwiTlni.  BctaMb  of,  41S.  laS.  131 
Xudud,  811^  of  Kdiicatioa,  1300  tu  ISU,  4XL 

VidkT'mincI  lu  Illatl  Fnpnlai  Bchuols,  8741. 

BemoiUiT  aekixil  JkM  a(  IWO,  CM,  Ri. 

Btnd7oraraek,«BL 

Peduon— Sm 

M,  tktuMi  or,  w.  tea. 

>1 8eDlD>ri«r   " 

iniB*  Bill  AwlciDT.  U8. 
■niBUU  BmlUi's  Bebuole  In  1... 
AAul,  Lntlwr'*  UBlvvnUj,  liS. 
BclfeiiaBoDtn*,aiCl. 
Iniwtliio  Ujm  oI  Btim  Kleclon,  110. 
Ithlef,  Cbrlallu,  71.  GIB. 
■ton  Pghllc  Bcliool  In  IMD,  4S4. 
Ktniria,  HetHMl»i>f  Aadaul, 471. 
■" UB  nnd  Public  LtbimrLn.  31. 

bvnf,  Gil. 

uj.iae. 

i»tot  PmauOom  at  I«uraio,  "ttL 

ThoIUm,  nnlTmUj,  «& 
ArtaanA  FklMMuhjt.ttt,  OB,  NR. 
TheolwT,  m,  m. 

i[«dIclna,S%4^.M 
Fair  of  lbs  Ludlt  at  Part*,  7117. 
FMi,  or  Hite-Ull  on  UhUdnn,  SJi. 
Funal*  Tgacbar*,  119. 


FiTTfen*,! 

Flnlan-ofi ,  _ 

FlBland,  Orand  Dncliy,  Kl 
-  ■  ■     ■  silonTlll. 


lan.DfCUwara,41. 
_Jaiid,  Orand  Dncliy.  ' 
PnbllclMtnicllon.l 

L  Popalatttcboob— Lower  and  HI 


iiedlcliw.  tl  . 

ton,  Mav|nl£ia.I><«r  HainrBlind, 

Bnnda;  Bi£dii1*,  E*mlng  Bcboola,  to, 

6.  SapplanMMarjr  (U  Ptogrtnlv*. 

Imporlal  Vninnnf  M  Bdaucfiin,  tU ;  Tio- 

snuDma,  ISn,  Hx  _ 

FbABook  or  OladplliM-Soolch  Dnlnnltr 

PimlmiDaD,  Ardibtdwp  of  DnbUn,  OO. 

Plmrf ,  elWd.  748, 

PWilda,  Bvurical  Data,  IBS  let,  MB. 

Dvralapmsiit  i>f  NcOuola,  Mft 
7antnTaDlt.0rdMirf,TU. 
rtasln  Rddaaca  and  Bdacatloa,  801. 
Fra  Anplloo  d«  rivoli,  IM. 
fraooa,  Baft^  f^riatian  bchoolB,  VL 

BTCDodary  SmcIiI  Scuonlt,  M. 

Padaxuitical  Wrilen.  M. 


Tb*  Cbilva  la  Frencb  Onlia^tlw,  lO,  7». 
rraneU  ar  AMlsl  and  Uh  FoMlacaiu,  VS. 

Bat*  of  lb«  Onttr,  tX. 

Labor*  of  lb*  Onlrr  !■  Bngtesd,  07. 
nanklln  Oolkce  U  Lancawcr .  Pa.,  Ua. 
Prmsb  lADgaaie  la  PnDcb  Sc>>ixda,  H,  U. 
Fna  Hcbool*  In  Kaw  BivUndi  Mk 

InglMid,<71. 

ii&ai.UJi, 

VIrglaia,  la. 
Priaia-Preictaen,  Ordsr  oT.  878. 
FrlosdB,  auelcljr  iri.  or  Quakan,  MS. 

ClliKS  «t.  al  fiMiUnuiia,  4U. 
Fnlda,  HoiiarlHT  and  Hdunla  ot.  tSB. 

Kalto  iDd  Babanu—LipBt— Walafld.  MO. 

Gmnmar.  Anelaot  and  Venumlir,  119. 
Uannal  Laboi^-Scrtptorlnm,  US. 
Fblgflntlna  of  Rnnte.  Ut. 
Full,  Cdi£,  asd  Urn  Piflb  CIUBl^  TOO. 

Oallandet,  Thnmu  H.,  MS. 

QaJlliMli  and  Attaani,  Auclaat  and  Hodani,  Ifi. 

GtlenatAIenuHlrU.87. 

OeatMrt— Pups  8>ln.->lt-rn..  881  IMS. 

Ovnera;  iDlneaca  on  Bcoick  Uulvinltle* ,  BOB. 

Uanllaman,  CoPMl1Dsn[i>  ot,  IB ;  Tnlnlna  at.W. 

Qsognpbjt  in  Iba  Tlilttucnili  CMitnrjr,  T.i, 

OMloir.Dindyor.TB. 
O«0BiMrr  In  Freiicb  ScboolP,  TS. 
Q«irvU,  Hlitorlc*]  Data.  lU.  ITl.  t«. 

Bcff»ol>  and  Edncatloo  In  tnc,  US. 

CnlTWrltj  In  I18S.  J  ST. 

Dsrrhipnient  of  Bcboola,  UOO-ISa,  MO. 
Oaiman  PaduKn,  48. 
Olbboo,  clte^4Bl. 
Gllbsr1l>iea,Ordaro(,T41l 
Qliia,  EducaUon  «r,  lu  Xona,  470. 
OiiU'  Hebool  In  BrnBawfck  Id  tBH.  18\ 
mn*'  Blah  Sobool.  BoatoD,  1*7. 
Glr  V  Nonaal  Collm  In  Raw  Yoik,  BBS. 


ITollrBe  In 

Kl  lAcal^ 

.nal'loa  01,410. 
,  died.  470. 
(W«of,74S. 


Qrtat  miTOr  of  Tlncant  of  Bvunla,  TST. 
QiBBCe.  AnctaDt,  R,  U. 

Hlobrr  lUncatloB-UlitarlCBl.  4fn  "x^ 
OihI  PhJludipbT.  Qregotr'a  BkUt 
QrmeaBdOrMklnflBBnr-  -  " 


_  .      .  o^ao. 

„ 8S,B0. 

Qresk  l^gnaga  and  Utantara,  SB,  481. 

Relation!  to  CbrlatlanltT.  *1^ 

Ecotlasd,  SIS. 

EogtaBd.  413. 488. 
Oregd  rr  or  Cippododa 
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BAXXAXD'a  AUSRicur  30onKAi.  or  edccatur— i-ou  xxrr. 


GrecwT  at  ITaBkoun,  tn,  471,  49. 
QnitDnu  CbuL  IK. 
Gnouiur,  Art  of.  Id  Parli  UnlTcnltf,  ML 
^DUUitHs  In  Fmcb  Uchoolt,  m 
flUmov  UDlven1-T.  811 

BudiM  lI^  i(r74-'«i,  sia. 


HolLfi. 

llkllam,  clbd,  isa,  nt. 

Hunbnrg  Cburcti  uid  SdMOt,  Order  of,  L- .  . 

Hamlttoo,  s:r  WUlum.  Uie  (;iil]rce  Si'tlem,  «)L 
"— ■—    "--      -h1BL11«I7'»CoUbbb,811. 


Hamlluo,  Abp^  uil  BL  1 
HunpdsB,  •DO  Brdner  Cc 
BiuU  itdBcbool  BocMj. 


ii.TMClilTi|tnr.SI». 

Hebraw,  Bauij  of,  4.°a.  B  i  ii. 
Babnw  BcHpiarss --  "  — 
Hstmi,  dui,  «a. 
H*lld<!bo1do(Aai(_ 


Uclleolo  Oenrna,  IBS. 

-  ™  Unlvanth', 
«,Mi 


»n.« 


Haarj  of  Anicrre,  Mi. 

HouT  o(  Tr^na,  Ml. 

BepbDrn,  Juhn,  Cullcn  of  At.  Lsnnird'i,  810. 

HmelldBf,  bralnin  of.  In  Tvachlne.  4aa. 

HarauBD,  CDnCneiDi,  oC  Bdcbnwi,  MS. 

HotodH,  AtUcn*.  U. 

HMtod,  cttcd,  4SS. 

HlbcTnlft,  4S. 

BildabBlm,  Ahlw  ud  School  of,  SM. 

BlIIHrlD^dllld,  168. 

HIppolllD^BII. 

Btrnin.  SvboOli  ot  SM. 

Hlnhan.  Hehooli oClH. 

BbUr/  In  Frvncb  ftchoolik  BS,  T3.  89. 

Hntbrook. JmIii.  LfaoinlloTemenL  M. 

Boljrlloiiwrf.eil- 

Bonor  U  ■  Prlocipla  In  Bdncallon,  OD.   ' 

BomialDi.  m. 

HopklDF.  OnvoriMT.  BaneSKlknw  ot,  IM. 

Banc*  at  Albgna.  M. 

HoncA,  clte4,JCt,  m. 

Banilnm.  or  Dallj  R(intli»«,  IBt. 

Bonllallcra,  Older  ot,  1**. 

Bovall.  Oavld.  Cllad,  lU, 

Hurt  of  HI,  VIcloOW. 

Bambiili.  Alex.,  cltod,  TTl. 

Boni,  N'cbolv,  IKt 

HjieiDUia,  Dumiulean  Pnacho  and  HImIoe 

BjIlaa,'Tlumaa,  TnlffB  ArlUmuUcke,  IM, 

toiparlal  School*.  BT. 
lUinolL  Hlatorlal  D- 

DeruopmeBtof  CODimuu DuiDDiii.  iii,nii. 
IBUncj  oT  Sotflth  Facia  In  Bal|[n  of  Bdward 

Soaa  or  T*om«B,4a.  '  ITl,  U8. 

miMcacT In  tba  Onlud  Stalaa  In  ISMandUID, 
tadlana,  BMorlcal  Data,  IDS,  IM,  171,3411. 

Darcliwnioi.torOaiiunoDScbuoU,  HT. 

bidlaiM, Domlnr  ~  " "  "'  — 

iDdDPtrla]  RI«n 

Frioeh  Sarandarr  Special.  Bt. 
Inhot  Bcbooli  la  Bngland,  tOL 
ISFrabam,  J.  W.,  ASDmmaut  of 
InRtatlon,  Acadamlc  OCA, 
Innocent  lit.  and  Statntea  of  Paria,  TM 
iDBoerat  I V.  and  Farla  Unlvvrfllj,  T«. 
InapMlkNi  In  Anxrlean  Bjatmna. 
InMraction,  FandamanlalCttwactw  oi;  M. 

PiOTlnea  of ,  U, 
lona,  MonatilcTj  Ot  V 


Iowa,  Hlitorieal  BMa,  la 
Dvmaoa—'    '••-■'- 

n!ltad,Coi .    _. 

Sarif  ChMatlan  Scbocda,  4). 


rnanryV 

Roral  F.eu  Srboola  of  Jamea  I.  and  Charir*  I., 
Kn(iiiu8!nltb8i'hoala,orCbarlc*lL,  era. 
COaMo-  Schoida  of  Ovoise  IL.  CflD. 
Rojal  Blbeman  SchoM<  Of  Oaorga  HI.,  CM. 

KUdara Placo Soek^ ScbonKtSl       or*,  an. 
CBdicIi  Bdocatloo  Sodelr— Cbilitlaa  Umth- 
Snpprlor  Inrlrncllan— InlrodncUoo,  S^, 
Iilih  IU'rlouariu*  and  Taaelun  In  Fnsca,  41, 

Ik,  Haiit«'Dr8<ADolf  at  8L  Oall,  Ml. 
Iwcialea,  School  of,  4S1.  Ml 

taodors,  BIsbop  o[  BarlllB,  and  Belinoli  Is  Spain, 
Italr.  ConlribaUona  to  Hlatorv  uf  EdncMlOK, 

Schools  ot  Inparlal  Rum",  477. 

KariT  Cbrktlan  Scbocda,  BIO. 

CiB<lad(<m*,  St.  Bancdict,  BU,  Htf. 

Duwnfall  or  lb*  Aaolaol  ClvlIliBiIon,  fiSI. 

Jacob*,  citad.  409,  4TS. 

' 'V[,j|uI'ari»lInlT*t»lt7,7«,  WI.TKIl 

Karijr  Cbrlitian  Woton,  tea. 

Jun,  RelauoBs  to  ibn  UiilTonltlaa,  4H. 
^''-raon,  Tbomii,  IM. 
ii>rSali*bBrT,-m. 
—  Qoentln,  T4R,  TNI. 
JobiuuD,  Samnet.  SI. 
"  '     '■  "         a,HL 


Joidan,  Blaaaed,  uf  baxocr,  'nb. 
jDllan  at  Athena,  el. 


Janlor  Blaff  or  PrataaMUB,  SH. 
jQTana),  dlad,  4SS. 
JDriIprud■nc^  lOncalty  o(,  WI. 
Jrva^la,  Taacban'  EMnJaaiy,  MO. 

Eanaa^  Hlftortfal  Data,  M8. 

DaniopanLttj/Cammuu  Scbooll,  Bl. 
KcDDadr,  Jamea,  and  ISL  Saliador'*  Collan,  SU. 
luntackr,  Blaioricil  Data,  IDA,  103,  ITl,  M9. 

DaTelvpaM  nt  ur  ischnolr,  (U. 
Kapler,  ot  BL  Uad,  luianlaw  with  LotlMr  In 

KUdara'ptacc  Sodetr,  Schools.  «T. 
Klna'B  CWIots  In  Abodetn,  StS, 
KIng-aColluelnHaw  York,  141. 
KitfpatrlckTSdward,  Tba  CnlTenttr,  4E1. 

HlaEOTleallteTriopBMint  oC,  4BS. 
Kbhlhliot  Malta,  744. 
Kiilgtata  TcmpJar,  141. 

Laeordaln,  FolU.  MeoMnlal  to  Ftanah  Paopla! 
'  -"V  HcbiK,!  lu  Finland,  )1«. 

It,  Fair  or,  at  Hu  Dmia,  IBT 

Land  dtaDls  tor  Xdaeaiiunal  Pu 
Lantane,  TeKbei  ai  fiec.  Kl. 
I.u«,  Lftlrr  of  Lai  her  to,  IM 
LasUuas,  Hlfslons  to  tbaltuHan*,  K.. 
Latin  LaiwiaH,  BriaoiiB  tor  Pnrnlanca,  40 

RalaHons  to  Chrlnt'anltr,  41 
Latin  PiajB  In  England.  4i& 
'  am  Biepi  eiliir — ' — '-  ""• 

BBflaiKlWT. 

Inland,  ira. 

Scotland.  «M. 

UnmtloD  Id  Bioob'nnlTaaltlaa,  BOS,  818. 
LawScbool  at  B^cTtna,  481,  MO. 

Laaada, Blabop  of  Baillla,  M8. 
Leoira  flntam  in  Aibeua,  4SL 
-    -   CBlnnl(j,1Ea, 


"tanlfy,  41. 
,    .    _  „and.4:i& 
n  eiliig  Dcbools,  Sn,  WL 
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